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Art.  I. — -An  Historical  Account  of  the  Black  Ernpire  of 
Hayti :  comprehending  a  View  of  the  principal  Transactions 
in  the  Revolution  of  St,  Domingo^  with  its  Ancient  and 
Modem  State.  By  Marcus  Rainsford,  Esq,  late  Captain 
Third  West  India  negifnentyS^c.Ssc.  ^c*     Cfundee.     1«05* 

THE  extensive  and  fertile  island  of  St.  Domingo  has  had 
the  fortune  to  attract  much  of  the  ulten lion  of  mankind  at  ' 
different  periods,  and  for  causes  as  nearly  opposite  as  can  he 
well  imagined.  In  tl^e  times  of  the  French  fcing%  the 
happy  fate  of  this  noble  country  excited  the  envy  of  sur-* 
rounding  nations^who  beheld,  wilhoot  a  hope  of  rivalling,  its 
vast  and  precious  productions.  Its  white  inhabitants  were 
numerous,  wealthy,  and  polished,  and  its  n>groe3,  though 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  slaveiy,  rereived  ail  the  nmiga-k 
tion  of  their  hardships  which  a  humane  and  libenil  policy 
could  devise.  Under  the  republic  and  empire  of  Irance^ 
a  total  change  ,has^  been  effected,  in  all  these  things: ;  the 
white  populaxifir5i»\ai«noit'whpHy  loxtinct,  the  victims  of 
sanguinary  warrai;9a*n4^ayag,e'ijiassacre;  the  negroes,  having 
cast  away  their  fquWs;,  1^4 ve  established  their  power  and  inde- 
pendence in  spite  of  ali'  the/esis>jance  which  has  been  hi- 
therto opposed  loliiet]^/ and  .now;  present  to  the  world  a  new 
spectacle  of  sucressfful-^  ievo}t,*^aiTd  of  a  ue/^ro  government 
having  some  pretensions  to  a  degree  of  civilization.  VVhc* 
Iber  we  consider  this  revolution  as  an  opportunity  afforded 
to  demonstrate  the  eqnalityor  inferiority  of  the  negroes  with 
regard  to  the  whitfes,  or  as  the  focus  of  a  rebelhun  which 
threatens  our  neighbouring  colonies  witli  endless '  danger  of 
tremendous  destruction,  tiie  subject  is  in  every  point  of 
view  of  the  hi2:hest  interest  and  importance. 

In  the  ponderou^work  now  before  us,  the  history  of' St. 
Domingo  is  pursued  from  .  the  ajrn  of  it«  discovery,  and 
ninety-foiir  pages  are  atloiled  to  an  ip.vesti^atidn  of  its  early 
hi«?tory,  without  raucl,^  regard  to  considerations  of  pfopriery. 
This  part  oi'  the  volume  we  may  justly  styj.p  a  copied  compila- 
lion,  of  which  the  disjected  I'rdgmeuU  »t&  cunxiect^d  bj^ioui- 
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positipos  of  the  author  aflfording  little  evideoceof  his  skft  as  • 
vrriter.  But  two  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  «re  exhausted, 
before  we  arrive  at  the  only  part  of  this  perforiirance  whtcb 
excites  any  degree  of  interest,  and  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  present  sitvalion  of  Hispaniola,  of  its  resources^  il» 
power,  and  the  probabilities  otits  future  fate.  Yet  througU 
every  part  af  his  coursei  Capiam  RauMferd  appears  as  Um 
advoeafie  and  encomiast  of  tbe  negro  laee^  who  are  represent* 
•d^%  Imr  in  m  iiitrcr  point  of  view  than-  Ibey  hare  bttherto 
appeafed^  lo  the  aoprejodiced  eye.  Ad  association  of  rebel- 
Koas  slaves  is  adorned  with  tbe  viftues  of  civilized  life^  and 
the  constant  reicurrence  of  enlogium  throws  an  ineviubie  air 
of  suspicion  over  the  entire  narrative. 

In  the  year  1799>  our  author  proceeding  from  Jaoiaica  to 
Martinique  in  order  to  join  his  corps,  was  driven  by  stvesaof 
weather  to  take  refuse  in  tbe  port  of  Cape  Francois,  where 
he  wasperuiiitedtomnd,.  and  was^  favoured  with  an  inter* 
view  with  the^elebrated  Toussaint,  who  wasanxious  to  inqiiire 
fornaws.  Here  Captain  Kainsford  was  struck  with  the  multi- 
tude o^A  tnericao  sailbrs^  and  with  tlie  fondoesa  which  the  black 
women  shewed  for  thein.  Being  however  in  mat  want  oS 
rest,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Hotel  oe  la  Repub* 
lique,  '  ao>  edifice,'  he  affirmsy '  of  rather  an  elegant  appear- 
ance,' and  on  the  whole,  excepting  in  the  article  of  com- 
plexion, '  be  perceived  but  UttK  difference  from  an  Euro- 
pean city.'  llie  manners,  however,  were  little  aceordant 
with  this  partial  descriptioo,  aiid.tbe«  foUaviog  pacticulara 
are  related  a»  having.;]sici^9ual\fn  \|j^.n?oJ9<^-3iouse  of  the 
hotel:  ....-.• .-. 

*  Here  were  officers  and  pnvaiel^tli^(;o{<>p^  apd  the  (Summer,  at 
the  sane  uble  indiscrimnatel^  ^.  jiad  4h4*  wjnUMr  bad  been  scarcely 
seated  at  a  repast  in  the  first  rf(Di^^qrVdiVB]i3iiQ  ivas  conducted,  when 
»  fat  negro,  to  initiate  bim  in  ttie'g^Aei^rsystcfkn,' helped  himself  frt- 
<|uently  from  his  dish,^  and  took  occasion  te  season  his  elaracter  hf 
large  draughts  of  the  wine,  accomj^nied  wiik  tbe  addicss  of  *<-  Mon 
Araericain."  The  appearance  oi  the  bouse,,  and  its  accoamodations, 
wese  not  much  inferior  to  a  London  cofiee*house,  and  on  particular 
occasions  exbilnted  a  superior  degree  of  elegfuice.  Toussaint  not 
wnfrcf{uently  dined  here  hin»elf,  but  he  did  not  sit  at  the  bead  of  tbe 
table,  from  the  idea,  (as  was  asserted^)  that  the  hours  of  refectioa 
land  relaxation  should  not  be  damped  by  the  afiocted  forms  of  the  old 
jic^i  men,  and  that  no  maa  stbould  assume  a  real  supesiority  in  am 
^tlicr  place  than  the  field.  Ue  was  in  the  evenings  at  the  billiard- 
table,  Hherethe  writer  conversed  and  played  with  him  several  times; 
and  he  could  not  help,  on  soaw  occasions,  when  a  want  of  etiquette 
disturbed  him  for  a  moment,  congratulating  himself,  that  if  he  ex- 
peneacedaotthe  refinement  of  European  intercourse,,  he  saw  no  room 
-  4 
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C»r  iiisiiicenCy  :  and  that  if  delicate  converse  did  not  always  present 
itielf,  he  was  free  from  the  affectation  of  sentiment/ 

The  appearance  of  the  city  of  the  Caoe,  presents  etery 
where  vestiges  of  departed  grandear ;  ana  magnificent  ruins^ 
once  the  site  of  voluptuous  hixurj^  afford  a  wretched  shelter 
to  the  poor  or  the  stranger :  in  many  places  even  these 
aoperb  structures  contained  within  them  the  unburied  and 
mouldering  remains  of  their  former  possessors.  Such  spec- 
tacles in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city  argue  more  against 
the  refinement  and  civilization  of  the  iobabitants,  than  can 
be  counterbalanced  by  all  the  praises  so  liberally  bestowed 
oa  Ifaera  by  our  author.  According  to  that  eentlemanj  the 
Begroesare  not  less  expert  in  the  arts  of  war  than  in  those  of 
peace^  and  have  adapted  their  discipline  to  the  country^  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  address : 

'  Having  been  informed  of  a  review  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
^in  of  Uie  Cape,  the  writer  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  ac- 
companied by  some  Americans,  and  a  few  of ^  his  own  countrymen 
who  resided  there  under  that  denomination.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the  ^ 
scene  he  had  not  the  smallest  conception.  Two  thousand  officers 
wera  in  the  field,  ear rying  arms,  from  the  general  to  the  ensign,  yet 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  rank;  without  the  smallest  symptom  of 
the  insubordination  that  existed  in  the  leisure  of  the  hotel.  Each  ~ 
general  officerhadademi'brigafle,  which  went  through  the  manual 
exercise  with  a  degree  of  expertness  seldom  witnessed,  aod  performed 
equally  well  several  manceuvres  applicable  to  their  method  of  fight* 
lug.  At  a  whistle  a  whole'brigade  ran  three  or  four  hundred  yards^ 
then  separating,  threw  themsplves  fiat  on  the  ground^  chan^ng  to 
their  backs  or  sidesy  keeping  up  a  strong  fire  the  whole  of  the  time^ 
till  they  were  recalled  ;  they  then  formed  again,  in  an  Instant,  into 
their  wonted  regularity,  lliis  single  roanceuvre  was  executed  with 
such  facility  and  precision  as  totally  to  prevent,  cavalry,  from  charg- 
ing them  in  bushy  and  hilly  countries*  Such  complete  sifbordina- 
tSon,  such  promptitude  and  dexterity,  prevailed  the  whole  time,  as 
would  have  astonished  any  European  soldier  who  had  the  smallest 
idea  of  their  previous  situation.' 

After  all^  however,  it  appeared  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Fxench  troops  was  an  overmatch  for  these  new  yinventioos^ 
and  that  the  climate  is  a  still  more  efifectual  barrier  to  the 
conquest  of  Hayti,than  the  arms  of  its  inhabhants.  The 
representations  of  Captain  Rainsford  urci  however,  obviously 
tinged  by  a  strong  partiality  ;  and,  when  he  informs  us  that 
negroes  from  the  lowest  rank  of  slavery,  and  even  natives  of 
Alxica,  filled  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  either  that  their  functions  were  mise* 
rablj  performed^  or  their  duties  of  th«  lightest  natiirq.      ft 
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has  never  yet  been  pretended  that  the  negro  is  more  tbaii 
equal  to  the  European,  and  yet  most  will  admit  that  white 
men  born  in  low  slavery  or  torn  from  barbarous  countries, 
would  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  proper  discharge  of  sucl^ 
bffices.  But  dot  only  are  the  blacks  wise  in  council  and 
formidablein  war, but  they  had  already,  according  to  this  gen- 
tleman, cultivated  a  delicacy  of  tasle,  and  acquired  an  ele- 
gance of  demeanour  so  truly  surprising  as  to  approach  to  the 
incredible. 

*  The  superior  order  haJ  attained  a  somptuousness  of  life,  with  all 
the  enjoyments  which  dignity  could  obtain  or  rank  confer. — ^1  he  in- 
terior of  their  houses  w;is,  in  many  instances,  furnished  with  a  lux© 
beyond  that  of  the  most  viJIuptuous  F.urr)pcjin,  while  no  want  of 
trans  a tianticclcijaiice  appeared  ;  nor,  amidst  a  general  fondness 
for  shew,  was  the  chasileness  of  true  t^ihie  alwsiys  neglected.  Their 
etiquette,  extended  to  a  decree  of  refinement  scarcely  to  be  conceiv- 
ed ;  and  the  services  of  their  <lomcslics,  among  whom  were,  frdm 
what  cause  was  not  ascertained,  some  n^ulattoe«,  was  performed 
with  more  celerity  than  in  many  instance*  in  Kurope.  A  con!»ciou» 
eas*-',  and  certain  ^«2c/^  du  cceur,  presided  over  every  repast/ 

'The  men,' says  the  author  a  little  farther  on,  *  were  in  ge- 
neral, sensible  and  polite,  often  dignified  and  impiessive  ;  the 
women  frequently  elegant  and  engaging.  The  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  was  on  the  most  rational  footing.'  That  some 
advances  towards  these  attainments  had  been  made,  we  could 
very  well  believe,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
plants  of  so  slow  a  growth  as  delicacy  and  refinement,  shovld 
have  been  nurtured  in  a  few  years  amid  the  storms  of  a  con- 
vulsive revolution,  losnch  a  height  and  to  so  great  perfection, 
as  is  here  described.  In  many  other  instances  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  give  every  credit  to  Captain  Rainsford'a,  statements, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  negroes  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  that  they  are  much  happier 
than  in  a  state  ot  slavery,  and  tha'  their  conduct  in  private 
18  upon  the  whole  correct.  These  things  we  should  expect 
from  men  in  their  situation^  but  not  the  fastidious  polish  of 
civilized  society. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  a  negro  cottage,  and 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  : 

*  'Vhemcnagc  of  the  labourer  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  was  im- 
proved in  a  proportion  equal  to  hib.condiiion.  A  rough,  yet  neat 
couch,  supplied  ttc  place  of  tlic  wretched  bedding  of  a  former  pe- 
riod, and  the  visitor  was  not  unprovided  for,  though  it  is  lameatabla 
to  slate,  that  in  several  instnnces  the  furniture  of  die  cottage  was  be- 
holden to  the  public  commotions,  and  in  one  instance,  painfully  li- 
sible,  a  beautiful  fire-screen,  the  dextrous  workmauiliip  of  some  fair 
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wffiprer,  concealed  a  i!(*g  then  roa^iting  from  some  of  their  felluw)$> 
nvho  conskiercd  it  opprobrious  tp  be  mangeurs  des  chicns** 

Captain  Uainsford  at  last  becomes  suspected  of  neing  a 
«py,'is  imprisoned,  ir>  tended  witli  great  care  and  fidelity  by 
a  womHu   of  colour,  is  tried  by  a  black  court-martial    with 

frreat  judgment  and  acuteness,  and  is  condemned  to  death, 
)is  partiality  almost  tempts  him  to  say,  withgreatjustice.  A 
plate  is  presented,  where  the  reader  may  view  the  author 
with  managed  hands  and  an  apprehensive  countenance, 
surveying  his  negro  judges,  who  sit  in  state,  and  with  high 
foreheads,  aquiline  noses,  thin  lips,  and  short  chins,  resemble 
their  black  progenitors  no  more  in  their  features  than  in 
theirmanners.  In  fact,  excepting  in  the  darkness, of.  their 
complexion  and  the  woollincss  of  their  hair.  Captain  R/s 
portraits  in  every  part  of  the  work,  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  ih^  iMbiects  from  whence  they  were  taken:  he 
would  not  only  adorn  his  favourites  with  the  talents  and 
Dolish  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  but  with  their  very  Matures.  , 
^he  picture  .may  be  extremely  fine  and  have  every  good 
quality,  but  the  author,  will  probably  find  liimself  in  the  siiua* 
lion  of  the  painter,  who  was  obliged  to  explain  by  letters 
what  he  could  not  express  by  his  pencil. 

At  last  Captain  Rainsford  received  a  pardon  from  General 
Toussaint,and  was  ordered  to  quit  the  island,  with  which  com- 
mand he  speedily  complied,  afXerba.ving  in  vain  attempted  to 
trace  the  haunts  of  '  his  benevolent  incognita*  who  had 
relieved  him  in  prison;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  we  are  informed  that  ^  she  was  imjur- 
vious,' 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  volume,  we  are  preaeqted  with 
an  account  of  the  black  army,  and  of  the  war  between  the 
I'rench  republic  and  the  negroes  in  the  short  interval  of  the 
late  peace:  in  the  same  place  there  is  an  ample  account  of 
*  that  beneficent  and  able  black,Toussaint  L'Ouverture,'  com- 
posed in  a  style  of  uniform  panegyric.  The  account  is  not- 
.  witlistanding  interesting,  and  affords  many  particulars, 
Vhich  have  at  least  the  air  of  authenticity.  Toussaint  cer*- 
tainly  was  a  man  of  superior  merit  to  most  of  the  negro  race, 
and  the  conduct  of  Lc  Clerc  towards  him  formed  an  union 
of  the  vilest  treachery  with  the  greatest  impolicy.    Many  of 

'  *  iKrt  it  not  excite  wonder  that  the  blacksj  deriving  their  origin  from  sotae 
peculiar  pnrtri  of  Africa^  are  remarkably  tbud  of  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  (of - 
which  an  account  niHy  be  seen  at  large,  I  believe,  in  Dii^Ttrtre,)  (or  it  has  been 
«)f'ien  I'ound  an  excellent  aabstitiite  fur  other  food  at  sea,  and  has  bMn  Msed 
irirh  yncccssb^f  convulcsceiits.  Sec  Cook*!  Voyages,  I  quot^  (Ue  iiiciden  ^  icaia 
Hcrfjory.'    I 
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the  writiag$,liowever,  wbicb>  under  the  titks  of  proclamalioas 
and  decrees,  have  attracted  the  aUeation  of  the  public  af 
instances  of  the  progress  of  the  negroes  in  knowledge, 
were  in  truth  the  production  of  the  Frenchmen  in  St.  l>o- 
>iningo>  and  Pascal  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  writer  of 
that  name>  contribnted  his  assistance  to  polish  the  asperities 
of  Toussaiot's  compositions.  As  to  the  account  which  is  here 
given  of  the  war  oarried  on  against  the  negroes  bj  the 
French  government  with  so  much  bloodshed  and  so  little 
success,  we  cannot  enter  into  any  full  consideration  of  iU 
The  particulars  have  been  already  presented  to  the  public, 
and  this  differs  from  former  statements  in  no  very  essential 
circumstances.  It  appears  clearly  however,  that  the  French 
were  deceived  as  to  tne  facility  of  the  conquest.  TbeV 
expected  to  have  carried  all  before  them  by  open  force,  ana, 
yrith  the  most  manifest  and  extraordinary  impolicy,  hardly 
deigned  to  conceal  their  design  of  restoring  slavery.  It 
might  have  been  very  different,however,  bad  the  continuance 
of  peace  in  Europe  permitted  them  to  pour  in  fresh  legions 
of  orave  and  veterto  troops.    It  is  obvious  that  the  ne- 

?ro  chiefs  are  not  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  that 
y  mutual  jealousy  and  ignorance  of  their  own  interests 
they  may  be  readily  disunited,  and  prove  an  easier  and 
successive  prey,  and  that  measures  of  conciliation  joined  to 
those  of  force  may  effect  what  neither  is  alone  adequate  to 
accomplish.  In  another  expedition,  which  will  not  be  delayed 
many  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  fruits,  of 
past  misfortune  wijl  be  gathered  in  future  prudence,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  the  French  will  again  establish  tl^eir  doroi^ 
liion  in  the  fertile  plains  ofHs^ytii  Qot  indeed  as  the  lords  of 
a  troop  of  slaves,  but  as  the  governors  of  a  numerous  race  of 
free  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  remembrance,  it  is .  true,  of 
the  barbarities  on  both  sides^may  oppose  a  cordial  re-union  ; 
but  it  is  melancholy  for  the  credit  of  Europe  to  reflect  that 
our  neighbours  greatly  exceeded  in  every  species  ofatro^ 
clous  inhumanity  their  despised  and  uneducated  negroes. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  probability  of  new  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Fn-nch  lo  subjugate  St.  Domingo,  and  that  the 
permission  of  our  government  niust  be  asHed,  before  troops 
in  numbers  si>fiicient  for  the  purpose  can  be  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  a  matter  of  conseciuence  to  consider  how 
far  we  ought  to  co-operate  in  re-establishing  the  power  of  our 
enemies  over  an  extensive  and  fertile  district,we|l  calculated  to 
promote  the  incroftbe  of  their  languishingcommerce,  and  to  af- 
ford them  the  meatus  oi'opposing  us  again  on  the  ucean,frou;i' 
uhich  our  iaie  iriuuipli^  luiye  almost  swept  their  entire  navy. 
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llnroiiM  be  aece«9ary  to  ^ternune  whether  H  woiM  be  adt 
fbrus-Upfesent  them  with  such  means  of  aggrandiseinent, 
which  it  cannot  be  doubfeecl  thai  tbej  would  be  anxicius  te 
use  against  us  as  soon  a«  acquired,  and  how. far  it  would  he- 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  our  West  Indian  .colonies 
4o  permit  the  estaUisbment  of  an  immense  FMOcb  army 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  with  'the  most  am«- 
pie  means  of  annoyance.  It  appears  in  the  first  piacse  that  nd> 
<lan^r  could  arise  to  us  but  in  the  case  of  their  succecsi 
•a^inst  the  negroes.  An  iumediate  and  complete  cone 
•quest  would  ^y  free  us  from  the  risk  of  the  contagion  of 
xevoJt  reach  ia^^our  islands^  to  expose  us  to  the  ecarcelj  les« 
^rmidable  yicmrty  of  a  French  army.  Bat  any  thing  short' 
of  complete  and  immediate  success,  any  alternation  of  ^vic- 
tories  and  defeats,  even  any  considerable  prolongation  of  the 
^servile  war,  would  at  least,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate, 
^cooaequence,  produce  a  temporary  benefit  lo  this  country.  * 
Such  is  the  nature  ef«tale  policy,  that  the  -humanest  patriot 
<<;ouid  hardly  re^retite  see  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Bbine 
and  the  Po  melting  and  dissolving  away  under  thebeamS'4>f'i^ 
^epical  sun. 

Oatbe  other  hand,  if  we  even  are  able  from  our  situa*- 
4ioQ  te  prevent  the  French  from  attempting  the  re-oon^uesf' 
«ofSt.  •Domingo,  it  is^xtremely  oueiitionable  how.  far  we 
ought  to  exert  such  a  power.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  ought 
•to  encourage  the  existence  of  a  populous  state  fouodejd  QH 
principles «in  direct  opposition,  nay  in  actual  hostUity  to 
«tbo9e,  which  have  Mtberto  sustained  in  a'C^mdrtioo  of  dan*- 
-.gerous  itBcertaioty  our  West  Indian  possessions.  The  insulair 
position  of  St.  Jrominge,  and  ^le  want  of  naval  power 
rand  fdcill  nay  for  a  time  delay  tlie  communication  which  h- 
'likely  to  take  place *between  it  and  the  territories  where  iJa- 
jvery  continues  to  subsist.  But  this -state  ^c^an  only  continue* 
for  a  time,  and  probably  for  a  modorate  time»«during  which, 
ifwebffi^ebeea  unable  to  remove  -or  mitigate  the  present- 
caujses  of  alarm,,  we  can  no  longer  hope  lo^retaiii  any  influ- 
ence or  authority  amongst  the  Antilles.  Norsliall  we  have 
4o  regret  the  losn  alone  of  fertile  countries  and  of  rich  posn 
«es8iooa,  but  to  these  calamities  will  inevitaUjr  be  added  all 
Ahe  horrors  of  an  insurrection  of  barbarous  slaves  against  mas«>v 
-ters  far  from  humane.  The  condition  therefore  of  the  slai^9 
in  the  West  Indies  must  be  improved.  By  a  gradual  prog^resa 
there  must  be  communicated  totheiu  certain  degrees  <>f  free* 
^m  ;  their  stale  BMist  be  appruKiniated  to  that  of  the  ancient 
{vUlaiM  of  Europe,  even  more  than  this  must  be  done.  In 
tme,  the  temptation  to  revolt  must  betaken  away.  The. 
^lanre  mustj;>e  convinced  that  be  has  mcire  to  lose  .than  ^j> 
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gain  by  rebeliton-;  else,  withcmt  doubt,  und  in  spite  ofevery 
Qbstade^  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingc  wfll  be  reacted  in  its  sister 
ifliands.  Who  would  rash  ly  suspend  a  burning  torch  over  af  heap' 
of  guapowder^  in  the  weak  hope  ihtd  perhaps  a  spark  might 
not  fall  in  the  spot  of  danger?  Yet  at  this  moment,  and 
probably  for  a  long  future  time,  the  British  dominions  in 
the  Antilles  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  such  a  precarious 
and  trembling  situation.  The  torch  we  cannot  ourse/re'j, 
perhaps  we  dare  not  permit  others  to  remove ;  but  the  gun- 
powder is  in  our  own  hands,  and  it  is  with  us  to  continue 
or  to  annihilate   its  inflammability. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
every  lover  of  his  country  who  is  unbiassed  by  the  hopes 
of  gain,  must  regard  the  late  resolutions  passed  in  both  hou- 
ses of  parliament,  declaring  their  intention  of  striking  at  the 
root  oi  all  the  abuses  of  slavery  by  abolishing  the  discre* 
ditable  trade  which  gave  them  the  possibility  of  existence. 
If  by  this  and  other  subsequent  measures  the  West  India 
slave  rs  at  last  put  into  such  a  slate  of  comfort,  as  to  remove 
the  constant  apprehension  of  his  revolt,  it  may  then  prove 
an  advantageous  circumstance  to  this  country,  that  St,  Do- 
mingo should  be  inhabited  and  governed  b}'  the  race  of 
negroes  alone.  If  the  French  ohiain  again  possession  of 
that  island,  we  can  expect  to  derive  no  immediate  ad- 
vantage :  we  shall  be  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  it, 
and  we  shaN  reap  only,  in  the  greater  safety  of  our  own 
possessions,  the  fruits  of  our  forbearance  towards  them.  But 
if  St.  Domingo  become  finally  independent,  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  establish  an  extensive  commerce  with  it,  which  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  French  gavernment  to  permit 
or  withhold,  as  it  has  latterly  done  that  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  The  negroes  who  must  necessarily  for  a  lont^ 
time  continue  to  empjoy  the  greater  part  of  their  capital  in 
agriculture,  will  present  to  us  a  mart  for  our  most  valiiable 
nanufactures^  and  give  us  in  return  the  sugars  and  the  spi- 
ces of  the  west ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubled  whether  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  whole  islands  in  the  gulph  of. 
Mexico,  would  afford  us  halt  the  advantages  that,  we  might 
derive  from  an  i|ctive  and  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with 
tbein. 

Consideringthe  great  demand  for  West  India  commodities, 
which  have  latterly  become  almost  necessaries  of  life,  con- 
sidering also  the  danger  of  farther  extending  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  the  impossibility,  real  or  imagined,  of  a  white 
population  performing  the  necessary  toil  in  these  climates. 
It  has  been  a  desirable  though  a  difficult  thing  to  contrive 
gny  means  of  ^voiding  these  inconveniences^  s^nd  at  th^ 
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«fime  time  ottaioing  the  desired  end.  Very  lately  we  have' 
beard  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  remoTe  a  certain  oumber 
of  Chinese  (o  our  island  of  Trinidad.  We  do  uol  vouck 
for  the  truth  or  even  for  the  p/obability  of  ihi?  report;  but, 
i£  Xhe  scheme  is  in  contemplation  its  success  will  depend  oq 
two  circumstances,  neither  of  which  i^  easily  or  indeed  at  all 
t0  be  ascertiiined^  unleifs  by  making  the  experiment.  The 
first  of  these  \^,  wheli^er  it  will  be  possible  to  prevail  oa  ifae 
people  to  go^  and  oi>  their  governfnent  to  permrt  them  ;  and 
the  second  is,  whether  their  constitutions  are  fitted  to  bear 
labour  in  a  hot  climate.  We  sincerely  wish  success  to  the 
plan,  if  it  is  practicable,  as  a  most  probable  means  of  ulti« 
mutely  abolishing  a  cruel  and  dangerous  system.  ' 

With  regard  to  Captain  Kainsford's  work,  we  have  little 
more  to  say.  Its  merits  are  not  very  high  in  any  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  not  wiliiout  some  degree  of  excellence.  As 
a  literary  composition  we  can  afford  it  no  praise,  though 
a  faithful  and  copious  narration  of  facts  may  sometiaiea 
excuse  the  minor  error«  of  composition  and  style. 


Art.  IL-^The  Birds  of  Scotland,  tilth  other  Poems.    By 
James  Grahume.    8vo,    Longman.  IS06. 

THE  claims  of  several  modern  innovators  in  the  art  of 
poetry  have  been  justly  weighed  in  the  balance  of  criticism, 
and  as  justly  exposed  on  the  stage,  of  ridicule  and  satire. 
It  is  DO  loneer  necessary  to  determine  for  the  reader  to  what 
particular  class  every  new  work  that  comes  before  our  in- 
spection belongs.  A  short  view  of  the  poem  itself  will  la 
general  enable  him  to  form  a  sufficient  estimate,  and  arrange 
it  on  bi^  shelves  accordingly. 

Mr.  Grahame  comes  before  the  public  not  as  a  young  and 
unfiedged  candidate  for  fame,  but  one  who  has  already  at* 
tained  a  considerable  share  of  reputation,  and  may  therefore 
besupposeddesirousofpreservingat  least  the  station  which  he 
has  ah  eady  acquired,  if  not  of  mounting  to  one  yet  higher. 
His  last  work  (the  Sabbath"*)  was  on  a  subject  capable  oi  con- 
siderable variety,  of  very  high  and  awful  interest^  and  of  oc- 
casional flights  of  affecting  and  of  sublime  poetry.  How 
tar  he  made  the  most  advantage  of  his  sacred  theme,  the 
public  taste  has  already  decided  for  him.  For  our  own  parts, 
though  sometimes  offended  with  conceit  and  affectation,  with 
thoughts  too  low  for  poetical  elevation,  and  with  far-fetched 
strains  of    sentiment  and   feeling,   we   were  warmly  dis- 

*'l  ■  I  ■  ■         ■!  I  nil.  I  ■  ■  II 1 

*  See  Cruical  Bsvitrw  for  Decemt^er,  1803* 
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posed,  IM)  the  whole,  toJcMO  in  the^neral  «oic6,  that  hwleit 
mm  an  accession  to  ovr  confined  list  of  living  poets  wb# 
are  at -once  ndaral  and  jpleastng.  When  the  title  of  the 
present  hook  was  announced,  we  cannot  say  we  weie  Aock 
aliored  by  the  noevteliy  or  the  variety  of  pleasure,  that  we 
conM  expect  to  deme  from  H.  Nevertheless,  led  «way  by4he 
jgood  opinion  wie^ad^oenoeived  of  the  author,  it  was  natoral 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we«boold  find  amends  for  <he' 
barrenness  of  the  immediate  subject,  in  the  bannony  of  the 
verse,  in  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  to  -which  we  were  to  be 
sBfeMxiuced^  and  in  that  indescribable  dhaum  which  a  genuine 
poet  'knows  how  to  throw  avound  the  meanest  things.  We 
sreflected  how  often,  even  after  admiring  a  Raphael  br 
4^Michael  Anselo,  a  Claude,  or  a  Poussio,  our -eyes  have 
attll  rested  with  pleasure  on  a  group  of  cattle  bv  Cnyp,  or 
«ven  ef  dead  gameby5nevders;and  we  had  actually  wrought 
«ur  minds  into  a  belief  that  we  were  to  experience  some- 
jsrhat  similar  aensations  from  perusing  4he  book  before  n&« 
We  were  also  not  without  great  hopes  from  keeping  rcon* 
fltaatlv  in  our  recollection  our  favourite  adaffe,  '  Ex  fumo 
<lare  lucem  ;'  but  we  began  to  be  somewhat  damped  in  ouc 
expectation,  on  finding,  by  the  author's  own  confession  in 
Ills  prefaoe,  that  ^  Tlie  Birds  of  Scotland*  was''  a  titk;^  the 
promise  of  which  be  is  sensible  is  more  extensive  than  the 
performance  f  and  our  spirits  were  completely  exhausted  by 
Aheiime  we  had  got  forward  lenoogb  to  be  convinced  ihit 
in  ibis  confession  Mr.  G.  <has  spoken  nothing  -but  the 
Arath. 

Tlie  charm  of  Thomson,  <  we -should  rather  4ay  of  aH  poe- 
try, .which  is  JDorely  <lescriptive  of  natural  scenes  and  ob- 
jects,) oonsists  in  variety  of  method*  !tn  .a  selection  of  the 
beautiful,  the^iffecting,  and  the  sublime,  »nd  in  an  BViM 
and  picturesque  gnoupmg  of  the  several  features  selected 
Ihv  the  picK^e.  The  fiekl  of  iialure  is  sufficiently  esctetisiiee 
lo  afibxd  an  iofiniie  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  deacripti^ 
poet  should  n^ike  it -his  first  uLyeet  to  fix  his<.hoice  on  soine 

Eortion  of  that  field,  sufficiently  extensive  for  tbexange  of 
is  own  genius,  and  in  which  he  may  xlisrover  enoura  of 
.  variety  and  no vel^  to  ^enrich  hie  poeta.  lirk.  G,  fisced  hia 
on  a  little  corner,  in  which  naturalists  indeed  might  find 
^nd  have  (bund  materials  for  volumes,  -and  ibese  materials 
jai  inexhaustible,  but  in  which  apoet  can  scarcely  find  room 
.enough  to  t4irn  himself.  At  least  Mr.  G.  could  not.  Pier^ 
haps  the  inconvenience  of  his  situation  there  has  taMght  him 
i>eibre  now,  the  very  great  difierence  that  exists,  and  always 
fiuisi  exist,  het\vecn^>/^s/a7/;)^d^(K^a/  viu'iety.  ^o  (change 
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cur  oietaphor,  let  ns  return  to  C^yp  and  Soeydert*  The 
admiration  with  which  we  view  the  works  of  those  great 
artists,  consists  in  the  exquisite  art  of  their  ftroups^  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  colourings  and  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  their 
lights  and  shades,  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  justness  of  their 
proportionsyand  the  accuracy  of  their  delineations.  But  let  us 
look  for  the  sam^  animals  and  the 'History  of  three  hundred 
Beasts^Birdsj  and  Fishes.'  Isour  pleasure  the  same?  It  is  near- 
ly so  with  the  dry  diyisions^  the  methodical  particularity  of 
Mr.Grahame.  Our  ears  are  nowhere  resaled  with  the  blended 
and  various  melody,our  eyes  no  where  delighted  with  the  min* 
^liog  and  luxuriant  plumage  of  a  thousand  different  birds  ; 
but  in  one  page  we  have  the  lark,  in  the  next>  the  partridge^ 
and  (ben  turn  over  and  you  shall  see  the  plover ;  and  so  oa 
through  the  book. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Grabame's  excellencies  in  the  way  of 
variety  and  arrangement.  With  regard  to  his  harmony 
of  versification,  we  must  in  the  first  place  remark,  diat  we 
join  most  sincerely  in  the  doctrine  which  we  have  often  heard 
laid  down,  that  a  poet  ought  to  be  well  convinced  pf  his  own 
superior  powers,  and  of  the  decided  bent  of  his  genius^  before 
be  throws  away  the  useful,  natural,  familiar,  and  pleasing  aid 
of  rhyme.  To  write  blank  verse  is,  we  verily  believe,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  poetical  attainments.  To  our  sad  experience, 
vast  numbers  of  modern  poets  have  thought  it  the  most 
easy  i  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  for  one  who  adopts  it  out 
of  real  conviction  of  its  superiority,  or  atleast  out  of  convic- 
tion founded  on  any  rational  grounds  whatever,  an  hundred 
aeize  it  as  a  mode  of  unloading:  their  l^rains,  which  is  at  once 
safe,  easy,  and  expeditious.  It  is  certainly  much  more  than 
m  hundred  to  one  that  the  product  is  not  poetry,  but  prose^ 
and  very  bad  and  unmelodious  prose  into  toe  bargain. 

Now  Mr.  6.  is.not  always  prose,  nor  always  u^barmonious. 
We  will  oQer  aa  w  instance,  one  of  his  most  pleasing  pas* 
sages; 

<  O,  bad  }  but  tbe  envied  power  to  cbuse 

jljy  home,  no  sound  of  city  bell  should  reach 

My  ear ;  not  even  the  cannon's  thundering  roar. 

Far  in  a  yale,  be  there  my  low  abode, 

Embowered  in  woods  wher^  mapy  a  songster chaunts. 

And  let.  me  now  indulge  the  airy  dfeam  ! 

A  bow-shot  off  in  front  a  river  flows. 

That,  during  Slimmer  drought,  shallaw  and  clear. 

Chides  with  its  pebbly   bed,  and,  murmuring. 

Invites  forgetfulness  ;  half  bid  it  (|ow8, 

Jiow  be^wpto  rocHs,  oo>y  t{;rpvgh  ^  bush-girt  gladc, 
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Now  slrt»|5!ng  in  a  pool,  that  laves  the  roots  ♦  • 

Of  overhnnging  trees,. whose  drooping  bougJrt 
Dip*n)idwRy  over  in  the  darl«ened  stream  ; 
While  tver  Hnd  anon,  upoii  the  breeze. 
The  dash  of  distant  waterfall   is  borne. 
A  range  of  hills,  with  craggy  summits  crowned, 
And  furrowed  deep  with  many  a  b();»ky  cleugb, 
Wards  off  the  northern  blast:  There  skifiw  the  Lawk 
Forth  from  her  cliff,  eyeing  tli«  furzy  sh^pe 
That  joins  the  mountain  to  the  smiling  vale. 
Through  all  the  woods  the  holly  evergreen, 
And  laurel's  softer  leaf,  and  ivied  thorn, 
Lend  winter  shelter  to  the  shivering  wing. 
No  graveHed  piiths,  pared  from  the  smooth-shaved  turf, 
Wind  through  these  woods  ;»the  simple  unmade  road, 
•Marked  with  the  frequent  hoof  of  sheep  or  kine. 
Or  rustic't^  studded  shoe,  t  love  to  tread. 
No  tbreatcning  board  tbre^varns  the  homeward  hrnd, 
Ofroaii'trvaps^or  of  law's  more  dreaded  gripe. 
Pleasant  to  see  ^lie  labourer  homeward  hie 
Light  hearted^  as  he  think);  his  hastening  steps 
Will  soon  be  welcomed  by  his  childrcMi's  smile! 
Pleasant  to  see  the  milkmaid's  blythcsc^aie  look. 
As  to  the  trysting  thorn  she  gaily  trips. 
With  steps  that  scarcely  fcej  the  rlastic  ground  !' 

Yet  even  in  this  passage,  it  would  be  no  difficult  fask  to 
prove  that  a  good  deal  is  not  pott:y  ;  for  blank  v^rse  must 
not  only  be  without  a  fault,  but  without  a  weakness.  A  jum- 
ble of  unlucky  consonants  wounds,  a  collision  of  two  opei) 
Towels  kills  it.  Bui  oh  !  M  r.  Grahame,  how  could  you  write 
such  lines  as  tbese^  or,  if  you  could  write  tbem,  call  theo^ 
poetry? 

•  Before  the  cuckoo's  note,  she,  (t!)cj  swallow)  twittering,  gay. 
Skims  'long  the  brook,  or  o'er  the  brush-wood  tops, 
When  dance  iht  midgy  clouds  in  warping  maze 
Confus'd.'  p.  65.: 


'  There  are  who  doubt  this  migratory  voyegf.'  p,  67, 

*  She  has  the  death:  upward  a  little  space 

She  springs,  then  plumb-down  drops/     p.  3^*  &c.  &:c.  tec. 

We  cannot  perhaps  object  many  downright  vinlations  of  me- 
tre and  harmony  to  \lr.  G.'s  versification  ;  but  its  weaknessfs 
and  meannesses  are  numerous,  and  those  (as  we  have  hinted 
before)  are  aniong  the  most  unpardonable  blcipishes  with 
which  blank  verse  can  be  stained. 

Proceed  we  next  to  Mr,  G.'s  sentiments;  and   thiii  poem^ 
like  his  last,'  is  not  wilbout  niauy  beauties   in  that  respect. 
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His  soul  is  always  animated  with  a  love  of  freedoai^.bama- 
nily,  and  piety;  aud  from  .his  works  we  must  believe  him 
an  excellent  man^  if  not  an  excellent  poet.  He  seems  also 
to  possess  a  tas.e  with  regard  to'  the  works  of  art  and  iiature, 
w^hich  is  in  some  respects  so  much  in  nnison  with  our  own, 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  continuing  tlie 
quotation  we  have  above  ui;)de,  as  an  example  of  it,  ' 

*  Nor  be  the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor 

Thrust  to  a  distance,  as  unseemly  sights. 

Curse  on  the  heartless  taste  that,  proud,  exclaims, 

•'  Erase  the  hamlet,  sweep  the  cottage  off; 

"  Remove  each  stone,  and  only  leave  behind 

**  The  trees  (hat  once  embowered  the  wretched  huts. 

**  What  though  the  inmates  old,  who  hoped  to  end 

"  Their  days  bfhw  these  trees,  must  seek  a  home, 

'*  Far  from  their  native  lields,  far  from  the  grave* 

*•  In  which  their  fathers  lie, — to  city  lanes, 

I  "  Darksome  and  close,  exiled  ?  It  must  be  so  ; 

**  The  wide  extending  lawn  would  else  be  marred, 
•*  By  objects  so  incongruous."     Barbarous  taste  ! 
Stupidity  intense  !  Yon  straw-roofed  cot. 
Seen  through  the  elms,  it  is  a  lovely  si;Tht ! 
That  scattered  hamlet,  with  its  Ijurn-sidc  green, 

I*  On  which  the  thrifty  housewife  spreads  ht-r  yam. 

Or  half-breached  web,  while  children  bu^y  pi«y. 
And  paddle  in  the  stream/ 

His  ideas  on  the  picturesque  are  altogether  arcordant  with 
Mr.  Price,  from  whose  book  he  has  enriched  his  notes  witii 

|r  'considerable  quotiitions, 

^  But   the   morality  and   piety  of  Mr.  G.'s  sentiments |are 

above  all  praise,  and  the  slraiti  in  which  they  are  conveyed 
is  sometimes  not  unworthy  of  the  theme.  The  followuij^ 
passage  is  connected  with  the  last  that  we  have  transcribed  : 

*  1  love  the  neighbourhood  of  man  and  beast  : 
I  would  not  place  my  stable  out  of  sight. 
No  I  dose  behind  my  dwelling,  ic  should  form 
A  fenci?,  on  one  side,  to  my  garden  plat. 
AVhat  beauty  equals  shelter,  in  a  chme 
Where  winiry  blasts  with  summer  breezes  blend. 
Chilling  the  day  1  liow  pleasant 'tis  to  hear 
December's  winds,  amid  surrounding  trees, 
Raging  aloud  !  how  grateful  'tis  to  wake, 
While  raves  the  midnight  stonn,  and    hear  the  sound 
Of  busy  grinders  at  the  well  filled  rack  : 
Or  flapping  wing,  and  crow  of  chanticleer, 
Long  ere  the  lingering  morn  ;  or  bouncing  ilails, 
That  tell  ths  dawn  is  near  !  Pleasant  the  purth 
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By  simiiy  gardeB  wall,  when  aH  the  fields 

Are  chill  and  comfortlest ;  or  ham-yard  snug/ 

Where  fiockiog  birds,  of  Tarious  plunei  and  chifp 

Discordant,  clnster  on  the  leaning  stack. 

From  whence  the  thresher  draws  the  rustling  shsavM. 

'  O,  natnre !  all  thy  seasons  please  the  eye 
Of  hin  who  sees  a  Deity  in  all. 
It  IS  His  presence  that  difiiises  charms 
Unspeakable,  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream. 
To  think  that  He,  who  heats  the  heavenly  choirs. 
Hearkens  complacent  to  the  woodland  song ; 
To  think  that  He>  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphere, 
Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  the  sky  ; 
To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow. 
That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minute 
Of  tiniest  flower ;  to  hear  His  awful  voice 
In  thunder  speak,  and  whisper  in  the  gale  ; 
To  know,  and  feel  His  care  for  aU  that  lives  ;-— 
Tis  this  that  makes  the  barren  waste  appear 
A  fruitful  field,  each  grove  a  paradise* 
Yes !  place  me  'mid  far  stretching  woodless  wilds, 
Mfhere  no  sweet  song  is  heard  ;  the  heath*beU  there 
V^ould  soothe  my  weary  sight,  and  tell  of  Thee  ! 
There  would  my  gratefully  uplifted  eye 
Survey  the  heavenly  vault,  by  day, — by  night, 
When  glows  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole ; 
There  would  my  overflowing  heart  exclaim, 
The  keavau  declare  the  gloqi  of  ike  Lord^ 
Tke^rmament  skews  forth  hU  lumdy  work  /' 

Bat  even  here  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  nngratefot 
task  of  censure.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  custom,  which  Mr.  6rahame*s  vene* 
ration  for  the  scriptures  and  scriptoral  lan^age  has  led  him 
into^  of  tagging  a  text  to  the  end  of  a  poetical  sentence.  It 
has  an  eflfecl  quite  foreign  from  his  inteatioQ ;  for  it  is  at  once 
irreYerent^  and  ludicrous  to  every  ear  bottbe  author's;  and  it 
IS  for  this  reason  that  we  utterly  condemii,and  with  sosaewhat 
of  papal  indignation  anathematise  his  '  Biblical  Pictures/ 
which  form  the  second  portion  of  this  book. 

Having  observed  this  notorious  defect  of  sentiment  (or 
rather  of  expression),  we  will  pass  slighdy  over  the  rest.  Mr. 
.  G.  need  not,  in  general,  descend  to  a  comparison  of  his 
Mentiments  with  those  of  Sonthey,  and  Co.,  or  the  insipid  and 
nauseous  part  of  their  sicUy  admirers  and  imitators.  Yet  he 
occasionally  falls  inlo-aome,  which  the  mort  groveHing  of 
the  tribe  would  almost  shrink  from  ncknowled^Bg,  Witness 
the  following; 
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^  Eotn  in  a  bird^  the  simplest  notes  have  charms  / 

Forma:  1  even  \o\e  the  yellow- hammer^M  song/ 

(Where  were  joarrulesand  compasfles^  Mr.  Grahame  ^) 

*  Nor  does  he  cease  his  note,  till  antttaH>'»  leavea 
Fall  fluttering  round  hit  golden  head  «o  ifrighi. 
Fair  plooMiged  bird  f  cursed  by  the  causeless  hate 
Of  every  schoolboy^  still  by  me  thy  lot 
Was  pitied  t  never  did  /tear  thy  nest : 
i  Uned  thee^  pretty  bird  /'        f.  27  • 

How  pretty  and  infantine  1  Bat  he  proceeds  ta  give  the 
leason  ;  which  i8>  that  the  yellow-baariner's>  nest  was  the  first 
nest  which  he  fcmnd  when  he  first  went  oat  nest-huntii^  \ 
The  description  of  the  nest^  and  bis  rapture  at  finding  it  naus4 
not  be  omitted  ;  the  latter  is  the  finest  instance  oiBatko^, 
that  ia  any  where  to  be  met  witb. 

*  The  hidden  prise,  of  witberM  field-straws  fermed. 
Well  luied  with  rauny  a  coil  of  hair  and  moss, 
And  im  it  laidjive  red-veined  spheres^  I  found/ 

Who  wonld  imagine  that  these  sphereswexe  yeilow-hamoMr^a 
eggs.    But  it  is  a  prnt,  gentle  reader — Look  furtberj  and   . 
you'll  discover  it. 

*  The  Syrocusatt*8  voice  did  not  exclaim^ 

The  grind  Heureka^*  with  more  rapturous  )oy 

Than  at  that  moment  fluttered  round  my  heart/   r.  ^» 

• 

We  must,  indeed,  apply  to  Mv.G.'s  yellow-hammer  a  motto> 
which  a  friend  of  ours  once  bestowed  on  a  certain  poeticai 
.  geittleman^  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  derive  bis  name  front 
the  feathered  tribe : 

*  infelixavbl  El  Cecrppiae  domAs  Sternum  Opprobriam  I'* 

Tbe  following  is  also  remarkably  sitnocen^ : 

*  *  Now  warm  stack-yards,  and  barns, 
fiusy  with  bouncing  flails,  are  Kobin's  haunts  : 
Upon  the  barn's  half-door  he  doubtittg  lights. 

And  inward  peeps.  ButtrucCy  sweet  social  bird  I*  v.  dS. 

But  a  more  unpardonable  crime  than  all  these,  one  io 
Uack  that  Mr.  G.'s  poetical  suul  can  never  be  forgiven,  i» 
the  occupation  to  which  he  condemns.the  mightv  Wallace, 
worse,  ten  thousand  tiiae3worse,tban  the  meanest  ofthe  trans- 
formations which  Epistemon  vouched  for  of  vone  aoaong^ 
the  heroes  of  anlinuity ; 
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*  These  are  the  very  rocks,  on  which  Ihe  eye 
Of  WAtLACE  gazed,  the  music  this  beloved. 
Oft'  has  he  stood  upon  the  trembling  brink, 
Unstay'd  by  tree  or  titigy  absorbed  in  thought ; 
There  would  he  trace,  with  eager  eye,  the  oak, 
Uprooted  from  its  bank  by  ice-  fraught  floods, 
And  floating  o'er  the  dreadful  cataract : 

'  Theref  would  he—' 

Ob  gentle  reader,  wbal  do  you  expect  ? 

■  •  ■■        'moralize  upon  its  fate  !  !  /' 

and  in  fact,  like  a  child  who,  seeing  a  clock  on  the  point  of 
striking,  f(eh  a  presentiment  that,  if  he  can  reach  such  a  post 
before  the  first  stroke,  he  shall  not  be  flogged  to  day,  calcu- 
lates the  freedom  of  Scotland  by  the  chance  of  the  broken 
trunk  rising  or  sinking — 

*  It  re-appears  with  scarce  a  broken  bough. 

It  re-appears, — Scotland  may  yet  be  free  I'  p.  73. 

Oh  incredible  Bathos!     If  this  be  nature,  may  we  never  . 
again  read  any  but  the  most  unnatural  poetry  ! 

We  have  been  led  to  so  great  a  length  by  the  observations 
ifrhich  the  principal  piece  in  this  collection  suggested  to  us, 
that  we  have  no  room  to  criticise  on  those  which  remain. 
Indeed  we  could  find  very  lillle  to  say  about  them.  Our 
opinion  ofthe  *  Biblical  Pictures'  we  have  already  expressed. 
The '  Rural  Calendar*  is,  like  Spenser's,  framed  for  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  each  of  the  pieces  may,  like  bis  ^ 
Eclogues,  belong  to  the  whole  season  as  well  as  to  the  indivi-  ' 
dua}  month.  But,  unlike  Spenser's,  they  have  no  variety, 
no  rustic  elegance,  no  pastoral  loveliness,  and  they  are  in 
blank  verse.  Yet  some  pleasing  and  some  poetical  passages 
occur  in  them  ;  they  contain  nothing  very  objectionable  in 
expression,  and  some  things  very  commendable  in  senti- 
ment. Of  the  minor  pieces  nothing  either  good  or  evil  can 
well  be  said;  and  upon  the  whole,  if  iVIr.  G.  has  by  this  pubii- 
cation  diminished  the  opinion  we  began  to  form  of  him  as  » 
poet,  he  has  increased  our  esteem  of  him  as  a  liberal,  hu- 
and  religious  man. 

iArt.UI — Ji practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  ^itomuch 
f     and  Digestion.     By  Arthur  Daniel  >ifout,AL   D.     Cuf. 
Reg.  Londin.  Med,  Soc.     Cadell.  180'J. 

DR.  Stone  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts.  TFie 
first  treats  ofthe  anatomy  ofthe  stomach  and  intestin6s,^and 
contains  likewise  a  few  physiological  remarks  and  expert- 
mentSy  intended  to  illustrate  the  procCss  of  digestion  ;   the 
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second  compr^heDds  the  history  of  the  diseases  of  the  slo- 
mach  ;  aqd  the  third  is  devoted  to  their  treatment. 

The  anatomical  observations  are  chiefly  confiaed  to  tfai^ 
nature  of  thecoats  of  the  stomach  and  intestiii^.  The  author 
thinks  that^  properly  dpeaking^  there  is  but  one^  that  whicb 
has  been  called  the  villous  membrane.  This^  how«?er» 
is  merely  a  verbal  distinction.  He  denies  the  existeace 
of  any  lining  similar  to  cuticle  ;  and  imputes^  very  justly^ 
the  corrugations  that  are  commonly  found  in  the  internal 
surface  or  the  stomach  and  iotestiues  to  the  villous  men- 
brane  being  void  of  elasticity.  We  find  little  originality  ill 
these  observations^  if  we  except  the  detection  of  an  error  o^ 
Br.  Fordyce,  who  has  stated^  in  his  Treatise  oo  Digestioo, 
that  the  back  of  the  duodenum  being  without  the  peritoneal 
coat^  aii  opportunity  is  given  for  greater  disteotion^  thaa 
can  take  place  in  the  lower  intestines ;  whereas  the  firm 
attachment  of  theduodenum  to  the  subjacent  vertebre^  has 
the  opposite  effect^  and  obviates  the  inconvenience  which 
would  ensue  from  the  distortion  of  the  ductus  communis 
choledocus^  were  such  distention  to  take  place. 

Under  the  article  of  physiology  we  are  presented  with  a  few 
experiments  on  the  coagulation  of  milk,  which  Dr.  S.  thinks 
throws  some  light  on  the  digestive  process.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  are  the  same  as  those  of  Scheele^  who  has 
proved  that  the  mineral  acids  precipitate  the  card  of  milk  ; 
that  the  precipitate  (which  is  in  truth  a  oompound  of  acid 
and  curd)  is  re-dissolved  by  the  addition  of  more  acid ;  and 
that  the  vegetable  acids  dis/)olve  the  curd  less  completely 
than  the  mineral.  Dr.  Stone  seems  inclined  to  infer  from 
these  facts^  and  the  existence  of  natron  in  the  bile,  that  the 
liberated  muriatic  acid  is  in  fact  the  gastric  6uid  itself. 
Should  this  ever  be  proved^  we  must  confess  that  he  sees 
much  deeper  than  our  optics  will  permit  us. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  medical  part  of  the  work,  froJB 
the  perusal  of  which  we  wish  we  could  say  that  we  had  ri- 
sen much  wiser  than  we  sat  down.  Contrary  to  the  custom 
of  all  preceding  practical  writers,  he  has  separated  the  histo- 
ry of  diseases  from  the  methodus  medeadi.  For  example^ 
at  page  96  we  have  a  short  chapter  on  the  causes  and  symp-^ 
toms  of  pyrosin  :  at  page  250  there  is  another  still  shorter 
on  tl)e  treatment,  to  inform  us  that  it  may  be  cured  by  bark, 
opium,  and  aromatics.  What  advantage  is  gained  by  this 
awkward  division,  we  wish  the  Doctor  had  explained.  We 
tan  see  none,  except  the  opportunity  of  eking  out  the 
Contents  of  the  volume.     By  the  bye,  we  think   the   Doctor 
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rerj  fortunate  in  being  able  so  readily  to  cure  this  com- 

Elaint.  Poor  Dr.  Cullen  (who  in  Scotland,  we  presume^ 
ad  seen  a  little  of  the  water-hrash)  complains,  that  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  pyrosis, '  the  whole 
of  the  remedies  of  dyspepsia  bad  been  epiployed  without 
ioccess.* 

Acidity  of  the  stomach  is  first  considered,  and  we  find 
it  connected  with  a  long  list  of  symptoms,which  may  or  may 
not  accompany  it ;  anost  of  them  being  the  common  appear- 
ances of  an  overloaded  stomach  ;  and  others  (as  the  increased 
purge,  increased  heat,  rigours,  and  stupor)  such  as  can  never 
DC  referred  to  acidity  as  a  cause.  Under  the  article  of  treat- 
ment we  meet  with  nothing  with  which  every  medical  man 
is  not  familiar. 

A  little  criticism  on  Dr.  Pembcrton's  speculation  respect- 
ing emaciation  (which  we  have  sufficiently  noticed  in  our  Re- 
view for  last  month)  has  happily  furnished  materials  for  the 
chapter  on  marasmus.  The  following  observation,  however, 
we  are  persuaded  can  dot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  opulent  parents :  '  The  most  common  kind  of  ma- 
rasmus depends  upon  too  much  eating ;  it  shews  itself  fre- 
quently in  young  people ,*Svho  have  never  been  restrained 
as  to  tne  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ingesta,  and  it  is  often  fa- 
tal !*  To  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  heartily  subscribe. 
Under  the  article  of  treatment  we  find  a  receipt,  with  which 
we  will  present  our  readers,  premising  that  the  Doctor 
assures  us  that  it  has  been  found  to  rally  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion in  old  age,  and  in  that  fastidious  state  which  frequent- 
ly occurs  afler  long  fits  of  the  gout.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  thing  in  the  book* 

*  About  two  pounds  of  lean  beef  cut  in  slices,  with  the  bock  of 
a  ham  of  about  the  same  weight,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal  weighing 
about  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  mace  and 
salt  without  any  other  spice,  are  to  be  covered  with  water  in  » 
stock-pot,  and  to  be  stewed  about  seven  hours  and  then  strained  ; 
the  strained  liquor  when  cold  becomes  a  thick  jellyj  from  which  the 
iat  is  to  be  takeo  off;  the  jelly  is  then  to  be  cleared  with  whites  of 
egg^y  and  passed  through  a  jelly-bag  :  the  produce  of  jelly,  from  the 
above  proportions  of  meat,  should  be  about  six  quarts:  a  table-spoon- 
ful ofwhicfa^madc  fluid  over  the  fire,  may  be  taken  once  an  hour, 
or  avery  two  or  three  bours^  as  may  be  found  best  to  suit  the  iodi* 
vidual  stomach  far  which  it  is  prepared/ 

Under  the  title  of  Repletion  of  the  Stomach,  we  have  a 
short  account  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  mechanics,whose 
occupations  oblige  them  to  bencT  forward,  and  to  subject 
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ibeir  stomachs  to  an  unnatural  compressure.  The  symptoms 
of  what  may  be  called  spinous  apoplexy,  arising  from  an 
bvierloaded  stomachy  are  then  noticed^  a  form  of  disease 
Which  we  suspect  never  occurs,  except  in  subjects  strongly 
predisposed  to  pure  apoplectic  attacks, 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  poisons,  and  the 
Symptoms  bccasioned  by  these,  be  they  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  animal,  are  treated  ol— at  what  length,  think  you,  gentle 
reader? — in  eighteen  scanty  pages,  seven  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  one  very  unsatisfactory  case,  and  an  analysis  of  some 
autimouial  pills  by  Mr.  VVeldon,  executed,  we  must  allow, 
vith  great  skill  and  neatness.  l)r.  Stone  thinks  that  byos- 
cyamus  is  in  many  instances  a  most  valuable  drug. 

•  Often^  where  opium  <lisagrees,  it  may  be  given  in  mo<!erate 
^nd  repeated  doses  with  the  greatest  success;  and  in  »ome  instances 
of  couiinued  delirium,  uuder  which  the  patient  was  sinking,  and 
where  opium  in  any  dose  has  done  mischit-f.  I  have  seen  a  very  bmail 
doic  of  hy<  s  ')amuS  save  the  lif«  of  a  patient,  by  restoring  tran- 
quillity ;  it  requires,  however,  the  strident  cure  and  attention  td 
its  dose  and  repetition.' 

Dr.  S.  uses  it  in  qnantities  of  only  half  a  grain,  a  dose  which 
^e  should  think  would  commonly  be  quite  inert.  We 
are  told  that  very  deleterious  and  sometimes  fatal  effects 
have ofteu ensued  from  the  use  of  digitalis;  hue  at  the  same 
time  we  find  it  was  used  in  consukrahlc  doses.  This  method 
of  using  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  directions  jgiven  by 
Dr.  Withering^  who  advised  the  smallest  quantities  that 
produce  a  sensible  operation. 

*  Few  of  those,'  it  it  observed, '  who  have  taken  digitalis  freely^  bav« 
Survived  a  twelvemonth  ; — it  appears  to  leave  the  stomach  in  an  al- 
tered state,  that,after  an  uncertain  period,  languor  and  inappcteocy 
ensue ;  but  the  facts  respecting  the  alteration  in  the  stale  oi  the  sto^ 
mach  are  not  sufllcifntiy  traced  to  be  stated  here  :  the  only  rea!»oa- 
able  exhibitionof  digitalis  appears  to  be  in  cases  of  permauei^t  im^ 
creased  hardness,  as  well  as  frequency  of  the  pulse/ 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased  tvith  any  detailed 
facts,  however  imperfect,  than  we  are  with  these  unqua- 
lified assertions  unsupported  by  any  proofs  at  nil.  We  well 
remember  that  Dr.  Withering  informs  us  that  the  eJthibitiosi 
of  digitalis  had  been  the  tnost  successful  in  Oases  of  great 
apparent  debility.  Dr.  Stone^s  direction^  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  this  medicine  are  sound  and  judiciouii ;  bk:t  the  cou* 
tents  of  the  whole  chapter  are  very  trite  and  triflins;. 

la  the  description  of  the  diseases  induced  by  rf^tdence  im 
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hot  climates^  we  fiad  no  more  th^t^  tl^vti  they  consist  of  irre-^ 
gularitiesof  the  bilious  secretion^  attd  the  common  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia.     Those  who  have  suffered  the  endemial  in- 
flammation, are  frequently  found  to  have  them  en^drged  on' 
their  return  to  Europe  :  but  this  enlargement  seldom  tertnt- 
iiAtes  in  genuine  scirrhus  of  the  liver  ;  and  the  gland.  By  tiaic 
and  management,  may  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state.    The 
treatment  recommended  seems  jtidicious.    The  usis  of  Bativ 
water,  spices,  and  stimulants,   is  reprobated.    Chehenbam* 
water  is  preferred,  and  Wealt  solutions  of  salts  united  with 
sttiall  doses  of  chalybeates.  Castor  oil  the  author  has  observed 
io  be  often  very  acrimonious  and  irritating,  and  he  prefers, 
where  oily  purgatives  are  required,  the  ad^fition  of  a  propor- 
tion of  senna  or  other  mild  purgative  to  the  of.  amygdalae  or 
common  oil.     Mercury,  used   with  cavtton,  is  often  indit* 
pensible.    He  recommends  small  dose^,  eontinued  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Ligh  t  bitters  and  alkalies  he  has  also  found  nse-^ 
ful.    These  cbaptets  are,  we  think,  the  best  in  the  book,  but 
they  are  not  untainted  by  some  idle  and  visionary  speculationr 
On  the  diseases  arising  from   hard  drinking  we  find  no^ 
thing  worthy  of  notice.    The  same  may  be  said  of  pyro- 
sis. "The  appearance  of  black  matter  thrown  up  from   Che 
stomach  (wnich  Dr.  S.  considers  as  a  peculiar  disease  under 
the  name  of  meteiia,)  he  attributes  to  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach.     Doubtless  it  is  often  so ;    but  we  are  more  inclin* 
ed  to   subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Valsalva  and  Morgagni, 
who  attributed  this  symptom  in   some  cases  to  a  vitiated 
stateof  the  fluids  socreted  into  the  stomach.    The  constant 
blacknessof  the  fsBces  in  many  persons,  where  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  hemorrhage,  confirms  us  in  tbi§  opinion.    The 
treatment  recommended  consists  in  the  use  of  purgatives, 
acids,  cold  fluids,  and  occasional  venesection.    He  reprobates- 
calomel,  we  think,  without  any  sufficient  reason. 

In  the  account  of  hypochondriasis  and  sick  head-ach,  we 
find  nothing  very  peculiar  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

Dr.  Stone  is  wonderfully  smitten  with  the  description 
given  by  Arctseus  of  the  diseases  attached  to  literary  pur- 
suits. When  this  antient  gravely  informs  us  of  the  hard- 
ships submitted  to  by  the  professors  of  science  ;-tbat  they 
used  the  lightest,  and  vilest  food  ;  quenching  their  thirst  by 
simple  water ;  neglecthig  their  sleep;  making  the  earth  their 
bfd;  forgetting  the  cemmon  use  of  their  limbs;  and  renouncing 
their  country,  their  parents,  ther  brethren,  themselves,  and 
life  itself;— when  we  read  all  khis,  we  cannot  but  smile  at 
the  diiference  between  this  picture  of  ancient  manners  an(fi 
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.^tbe  (flaiD  realities  of  modern  life ;  and  suspect  vehementiy 
'that  most  of  these  protended  devotees  of  learning  were  in 
•Cruth  arrant  qaacks  and  impostors. 

For  the  remainine  contents  of  this  volume,  we  must  refcrr 
to  the  work  itself  those  who  wish  to  be  better  acquainted 
mith  it.  When  a  writer  undertakes  to  treat  of  subjects 
which  in  some  shape  or  other  have  oc<xupied  the  pen  of  a 
thousand  authors  before  him,  we  natorally  expect  some  .ef« 
fort  at  Bfiperiority  of  arrangement,  or  nicety  of  discrimins- 
;tion ;  some  correction  ef  false  theories,  or  aome  improve- 
iBent  in  practice.  The  reader  who  looks  for  any  such  at* 
tempts  in  Dr.  Stone's  work  will  be  totally  disappointed.  The 
|>athoIogy  is  trite,  and  the  reasoning  coarse  ;  there  are  some 
•igood  remarks  to  be  picked  out  of  it ;  but  upon  the  wholei^ 
^ough  there  is  little  to  condemn  in  the  methods  of  cure, 
ribey  are  such  as  are  su^cieatly  .known  .to  the  most  ordinary 
^nodical  practitioner. 

Ill  «  ■         »    I        T        1,         IT         II  I  I      ■     ■    =55=8 

AftT.IV.-^.^  Vo^Qgt  to  Cochinckina,  in  the  Years  179^  atii 
1799  r  containing  a  general  View  ofthevafuable  Produc^i' 
'tiom  and  the  Podticul  Importance  of  this  flourishing  Kin^* 
dom  ;  and  also  of  such  European  Settlements  as  were  vistt^ 
ed  on  the  Voyage  :  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Lharac^ 
ter,  and  Condition  of  their  several  Inhabitants,  To  which  • 
4s  anncxtd,  an  Account  of  a  Joumty  made  in  the  Ytars 
laOl  and  1802,  to  the  Residence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Boos-- 
huana  Nation,  betngthe  remotest  Point  in  the  Interior  of 
Southern  Africa  to  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  ptnetra* 
ted.  The  Facts  and  Descriptions  takenfrom  a  Manuscript 
Journal.  With  a  Chart  of  the  Route.  By  John  Barrow, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Author  of  *^  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,*^ 
and  **  Travels  in  China  r    Cadell  and  Davies.     1800. 

IN  these  days,  a  book  has  no  more  connection  with  its 
■title-page  than  a  lady  of  fashion  with  her  lord.  A  title. is  the 
object  of  both,  and  that  obtained,  every  thing  is  obtained. 

Agreeably  to  this  mode  of  publication,  Mr.  Barrow  justly 
.conceivedtnat  ' Travels  in  Cochinchina/  a  country  scarce* 
>1;  koowSrio  Europeans  but  by  name,  usliered  into  the 
world  under  the  imposing  form  ot  a  splendid  quarto,  and  em  • 
bellished  with  colourtd  plates,  could  not  tail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  an  inquisitive  public.  We  wish,  for  Mr.  Barrow^s 
sake,  that  their  curiosity  may  not  be  turned  into  indignation, 
irhen  they  bear  the  ,auexpecled  fact,  that  of  the  \\ij  pages 
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which  constitute  the  present  volume,  1 18  alone  'are  devoti 
ed  to  that  country  which  ihc  author  professes  to  describe. 

The  history  oF  the  book  is  as  follows:  The  author,  who, 
will  be  recognized  by  our  readers  to  have  been  in  the  suite 
of  Lord  Macartney vs  euobassy  to  China,  touched  in  his  pas- 
sage to  that  country  at  Turon,  a  sea-port  town  or  rather 
village  of  Cochinchina,  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  same  bamej 
in  latitude  Ifi*  7'N.  Au  invitation  to  the  capital  city,  the  resi- 
dence of  tlic  sovereign,  was  declined  by  the  ambassador;  and 
a  period  of  twenty-three,  days,  to  which  their  stay  in  the. 
harbour  was  confined,  could  afford  but  few  opportunities  of 
iuv^stigating  the  character  of  a  people,  or  of  acquiring  that 
knowledge  ior  which  the  public  wa9  afterwards  to  pay  threes 
euineai^and  a  half.  Mr.  B.  himself  is  aware  of  the  insuf- 
>  nciency  of  his  resources,aDd  acknowledgesi  the  strong  prpba* 
bility  that  some  of,  the  prominent  features,  whiob  be  has 
Assumed  as  characteristics  of  the  Cochiuchinese  nation, 
may  be  entirely  local,  and  applicable  only  to  that  part  of  the. 
sea^coast  whicn  he  visited.  And  truly  what  should  we  say  of 
that  foreigner,  who^  haying  ^landed  each  dny  fqr  a  fortnight 
at  a  vJllAS[e  of  Cornwall,  shpuli^,  ^itbou^  adyancinj;  a 
fingle  inileiqtQ  |he  country,  qr  visiting  a  single  town  worthy 
of  tl^e  qame^  come  forward  to  instruct  the  world  o.n  thf^  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  Englishmen  ?  6yt  Mr.  Barrow  qbtain- 
fd  somecelebiity  from  his  'Travels  in  China,'  and  *  in  Sou^h- 
f rn  Africa  ;*  those  publications  were  favourably  receive^ 
by  an  indulgent  public,  and  the  author  will  hardly  vin- 
dicate the  praise  (^'gratitude*  whei\in  return  for  their  kind- 
ness, he  visits  them  with  the  preseqt  poa4erous  and  emptjr. 
volume. 

Let  the  last  epithet,  however,  be  understQod  cpmnarativejy^ 
We  would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  thiswqrk  is.  destitute  o£ 
valuable  information  ;  but  if  it  was  not  to  form  a  part  of  the 
narrative  of  the  embassy  to  China,  to  which  it  properly  be« 
l^hged,  it  ought  at  least  to  have  been  compresaeo  into  a  single, 
octavo.  The  reader  does  not  come  in  sight  of  Cochinchina 
till  be'  has  travelled  through  242  pages,  which  are  filled 
with  acqoilnt9Qf  Madeira, Teneriffei  tlio  de  Janeiro, the  small 
islandii  of  Jago,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  Amsterdam,  and 
Anally  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Batavia,  in  the  island  of 
Java.  Of  these,  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  have  been  describ- 
ed, with  a  wearisome  frequency,  by  learned  and  unlearned 
travellers  ;  nor  could  any  consideration  excuse  their  being 
here  introduced,  except  their  being  illustrated  by  observa^ 
lions  interesting  from  their  novelty^  pr  valuable  from  their  pro* 
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faodiijr;  and  tuch  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Barrow.    The  islands  of  St.  Jago,  Tristan  da  Cunba^  and 
Amsterdam  might,  without  blame  have  been  passed  over  un-< 
honoured  with  a  single  u^ord.    Tiie  former,  one  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  islands  and  a  Portaguese  settlement,  is  almost  a  de« 
sert,and  nnable  to  snstain^in  the  most  griping  poverty,  the  few 
wretched  people  of  colouf  who  inhabit  it ;  and,  even  daring 
the  author's  stay,  daily  accounts  were  received  bv  the  half- 
starved  governor,  of  persons  perishing  for  want  of  the  com* 
jnon  necessaries  of  life.    Tristan  da  Cunba  and  Amsterdam 
are  entirely  uninhabited,  and,  like  the  last  mentioned  island, 
possess  no  importance  of  a  political  or  any  other  natnrci  ex** 
cept  that  Mr.  Barrow  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  of  them, 
from  its  possessing  an  excellent  stream  of  clear  water,  might 
become  a  valuable  possession  to  this  country,  as  a  half-way 
island  to  India,  in  case  the  artful  politics  and  powerful  arms 
of  France  should  ever  succeed  in  shutting  us  out  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Brazils.    To  the  last  mentioned 
of  these  countries,  a  considerable  number  of  pages  are  de* 
dicated,  although  it  is  nearly  as  well  known  by   frequent 
description  as  Madeira  or  Teneriffe,  and  the  world  would 
have  lost  no  precious  information  if  Mr.  Banow  had  passed 
it  also  over  in  silence.  We  here,  however,  find  an  opportunity 
£|fgiviaga  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  in  bisdescrip«- 
tioQ  of  the  singular  entrance  into  the  magnificent  and  Yictu* 
resqoe  harbour  of  itio  de  Janeiro. 

^  Haviqg  cleared  this  channel,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes 
{n  nature  bursts  upon  the  enraptured  eye.     Let  any  ona  imagine  to 
liimsalf  an  imroante  sheet  ef  water  running  back  into  the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  country,  to  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  a  skreer  of  lofty  mountainst  always  majestic,  whether 
fbeir  rugged  and  shapeless  summits  are  tinged  wi{h  azure  and   pur^ 
pie,  or  buried  in  the  clouds—Let  him  imagine  this  sheet  of  water 
gradually  to  expand,  from  the  narrow  portal  through  which  it  com* 
niini^ates  with  the  leai  to  the  width  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  to 
be  eveiy  where  studded  with  innumerable  little  islands,  scattered 
fpmr  its  suriace  in  every  diversity  of  shape,  and  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  tint  that  an  exuberant  and  incessant  vegetation  is  capable 
of  affordingi-rLet  him  conceive  the  shores  of  the^  islands  to  be  so 
fringed  with  fra^rantand  bcauMful  shrubs,  not  plaqted  by  man  but 
scattered  by  the  easy  and  liberal  hand  of  nature,  as  completely  to 
be  concealed  in  their  verdant  covering— Let  him   figure  to  himself 
this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  its  numerous  islands,  to  be  eu«* 
compassed  on  every  side  by  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  rising  in 
gradual  succession  above  eact  other,  all  prt/fusely  clad  in  lively 
green,  and  crowned  with  groupes  of  the  noblest  trees,  while  their 
^orw  ire  indebted  with  numberless  inletS|  shooting  their  arms 
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acroii  th^  most  delightful  vallies,  to  meet  the  murmuring  rills,  atu| 
bear  their  iraters  into  the  vast  and  common  reservoir  of  all*->ln 
short,  let  him  imagine  to  himself  a  successipnof  Mount  Edgecombes 
to  be  continued  along  the  shores  of  a  magnificent  laice,  not  less  in 
circuit  tl^ana  hundred  miles  ;  and  having  placed  these  ioa  climate 
where  spring  for  ever  resides,  in  all  the  glow  of  youthful  vigour,  he 
will  still  possess  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  roagpificent  scene* 
ry  displayed  within  the  capacious  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  uhich» 
as  an  harbour,  whether  it  be  considered  in  the  light  of  affording 
security  and  convenience  for  shipping,  for  its  locality  of  position,  or 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the 
iirst  of  naval  stations/ 

Onr  autlior  is  very  solicitous  to  vindicate  the  Brazilian 
ladies  from  the  imputation  of  licentiousness^  under  which 
they,  in  his  opinion,  unjustly  labour.  CapUin  Cooke  attaches 
f  a  great  degree  of  criminality  to  a  custom  universally  pre- 

Talent  among  them,  of  tossing  flowers  to  strangers  as  tbej 
pass  along  the  streets ;  which  he  construes  not  only  into  aa 
unpardonable  levity ,but  into  the  preliminaryof  an  assignation^ 
This  suspicion  on  the  part  of  that  illustrious  navigator,  Mr. 
Barrow  takes  pains  to  refute  ;  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  mere 
local  custom,  without  any  particular  meaning,  which  be  and 
his  party  daily  experienced  at  the  grates  of  the  convents, 
and  from  the  balconies  in  the  street,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lady   abbess  in   the  former,  and  of  fathers  and  husbands 
in  the  latter  instances ;  but  be  declares  that  it  was  not  only 
unattended  with  any  interesting  consequences  as  far  as  him* 
•elf  was  concerned,  but  that  he  could  discpver  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  females  of  Brazil  to  warrant  the  suspicion 
ofiheir  being  more  immoral  than  our  own  fair  country  wodocd. 
The  above  custom  be  defends  in  the  foUowipg  manner  ; 

<  The  manners  are  so  different  in  differeut  countries,  and  local 
customs  sometimes  so  extntordinary,  that  ocular  olsservation  alone 
may  easily  be  deceived.     In  France  it  was  the  common  custom  for 
the  gentlemen  to  kiss  every  lady  they  might  meet  in  the  streets  oa 
pew  year's  day  ;  and  he  who  should  omit  this  ceremony  would  have 
l>een  considered  as  a  rude  and  ill-bred  man.     1  remember  once,  in 
passing  the  streets  ot  Liverpool,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  have 
met  half  a  dozen  very  smart  young  girlS|  who   stopped  me,   and 
fro|u  ibeir  manner  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  handle  me  rather  rough- 
ly.    I  soon  discovered  that  ap  ancient  custom  was  still  observed  in 
thistomi,  which  gf^mted  a  privilege  to  the  ladies  of  seizing- any 
gentleman  they  might  ohuse  tp  encoutftcr  in  the  streets  on  East 
tcr- 1  ucsday,  to  lift  him  into  the  air,  and,  il'  he  should  refuse  lo 
make  such  conccsMons  as  were  demanded,   to  drop  him  intp  the 
ieiipcl ;  Bud  this  .fJ;iy  h  sigin^cantly  called  the  iiJUfg  <l<fjf.    Kiuw 
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it*\he  conmftnder  of  a  Portuguese  ship  aboald  happen  to  be  walkiqs 
the  streets  of  Liverpool,  for  the  first  time,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
be  treated  in  the  manner  here  described,  and  be  sent  ou  board  hit 
ship  immediately  after,  as  the  Portuguese  of  Rio  send  all  strangew 
on  board  their  respective  ships  at  sunset,  it  may  readily  be  coa* 
ceived  «vbat  kind  of  character  he  would  be  apt  to  {(ivc  of  the  wobmbi 
ef  Liverpool,  which  nevertheless  might,  and  certainly  wouM|  be  no 
less  erroneous  than  unjust/ 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr,  Barrow  for  making  us  ac» 
quajDied  with  this  custom^  of  which  we  have  never  before 
heard  ;  for  as  we  mean  to  spend  the  next  Easier  holidayb 
at  Liverpool,  we  confess^  bad  we  found  ourselves  thus 
unexpectedly  embraced  by  some  fair  unknown^  we  should, 
in  spite  of  the  gravity  peculiar  to  us^  have  thought  ourselvctt 
'called  upon  by  common  gallantry^  to  take  the  earliest  oppor^ 
tunity  of  returning  the  compliment  with  interest. 

The  5th  chapter^  entitlea  '  General  Observations   on  the 
Brasils/  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.    The  ignorance 
and  dirtiness  of  the    inhabitants  combine  with  swarms   of 
innsquitoes  to  lessen  the  attractions  of  a   country^  which  is 
otherwise  highly  favoured  by  nature.    It  was  the  advice  of 
the  patriotic  Pombal^  the  wisest  minister  that  ever  govern^* 
ed  Portugal,  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  should  retire  to  its 
South  American  possessions,  and  make  the  Brazils  the  seat 
of  government.    Could  the  roval  family  of  Portugal  have 
foreseen  the  revolution  which  has  convulsed  Europe  for  the 
last  fifteen  ye*rs,  and    whose  effects   have  by  no  means 
come  to  an  end,  they  would  perhaps  have  adopted  the  counseh 
of  that  able  statesman,  before  the  cautiod  of  their  friends  or 
the  rapacity   of  their  enemies  shall  have  torn  from  thena 
ihrir  colonial  possessions,  and  not  even  left  them  the  pre- 
various  refuge  of  a  Sicily  to  retire  to,  when,  like  their  bre- 
thren of  Naplesj  they  shall  be  driven  from  the  seat  of  their 
ftncestors* 

The  succeeding  chapter,  on  the  island  of  Java,  if  mora 
ivorthy  of  perusal,  as  our  acquaintance  with  the  declining 
but  still  wealthy  and  splendid  settlemeot  of  Bs^tavia,  is  mor^ 
.  imperfecta 

^  In  no  port  nor  harbour,  since  our  departure  from  Portftmouth« 
bad  we  met  with  so  great  a  -number  of  shipping  as  were  collected  ia 
the  bay  of  Batavia.  Large  Dutch  Indianien,  mostly  dismantled  lor 
want  of  men;  English  trading  vesselsfrom  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom* 
bay  ;  imifiense  Chinese  junks,  whose  .singular  forms  secxn  to  bespeak 
an  antiquity  as  remote  as  that  of  Noah's  ark ;  Malay  proa<,  and 
Javanese  canoes  ;  with  three  or  four  French  ships  carrying  into  (he 
jgtttet'n  wor^d^  in  adfliitjun  to  the  natural  products  of  thek  country. 
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tfcemoiatroas  doctrines  of  the  RjKbts  of  Milfi,  Hrere  promiscuously 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Batavia.  The  practical  part  of 
these  novel  doctrines  was  grievously  complained  of  by  the  officers 
jof  one  of  th<-  Fneiurb  ships.  The  crew,  it  set'msy  bad  one  day  taken 
ft  into  their  heads  that,  hy  virtue  of  the  sacked  and  inalienable 
principle  of  all  men  being  equal,  they  had  aright  to  enjoy  as  good 
m  dimmer  as  their  officers,  no  matter  who  should  pay  for  it ;  and 
litcordinglvy  having  followed  the  dishes  into  the  cabin,  chey  seated 
jthemselves  at  table,  inviting,  in  the  most  obliging  roannerl  the  cap^ 
tain  and  other  officers  to  partake  of  their  own  dinner  with  them. 
These  gentlemen,  hftwever,  finding  their  authority  and  their  property 
at  stake,  thought  it  prudent  to  make  application  to  the  government 
of  Batavia  for  a  few  German  troops  to  instruct  tbeH*  crew  in  the 
lights  of 4isciplinet  and  jp  ihe  duties  of  obedience  and  subordina^-* 
«ioo/ 

The  city  of  Batavia,  ^Fhich  contains,  according  to  the 
registeriv^  !15j960  inhabitants,  Dutch,  Chinese^  natives^aod 
9)avea,  Mr.  Barrow  is  disposed  to  rank  among  the  handsomest 
cities  of  the  universe,  although  it  is  not  of  an  extraordinary 
%\Z/t,  nor  ornamented  with  edifices  worthy  of  remark,  either 
for  the  grandeur  of  tMr  dimensions  or  the  ^}eganc^  of  \\\piv 
design, 

'The  ground  plan  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  length 
.iirom  north  to  south  is  4S00  feec,  and  breadth  3000  feet.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  in  straight  linos^  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Each  stre^st  has  its  canal  in  the  middle,  casedwith  stone  walls,  which  rise 
intp  %\oyi  parapet  on  jtbe  two  margins.  At  the  distance  of  six  feet  froni 
this  papipet  wall  is  a  row  of  evergreen  trees,  under  the  sbadf  of  which, 
on  this  intermediate  space»  are  erected  little  open  pavilions  of  wood, 
surrounded  with  seats,  where  the  Dutch  part  of  the  inhabitantt- 
smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  their  beer  ip  the  pool  of  the  evening. 
Beyond  the  trees  is  a  gravelled  road,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  ii^ 
width,  terp>Tnated  also  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  second  row  of  ever^ 
greens.    The  itiad  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  carriages,  horses, 
cattle,  and,  as  particularly  pointed  out  by  proclamation,  for  ali 
$lavt9i  who  are  strictly  prohibited  from  walking  on  the  flagged 
causeway  in  front  of  the  houses,  as  they  are  also  from  wearing  stock-» 
ing^and  shoes*  in  order  that  tbeir  naked  feet  may  ha  the  means  of 
making  their  condition  notorious.    This  irotioir  or  ibotway  is  a| 
least  six  feet  wide;  and  as  the  breadth  of  the  canals  is  generally  the 
$ame  as  that  of  the  carriage  road,  the  whole  width  of  the  Bataviap 
<atreet8  may  be  considered  to  run  froni  114  to  ^04  feet;    and  the 
city  is  said  tocontai|i  twenty  of  such  streets,  with  canals  in  the 
middle,  over  which  they  recj^on  about  thirty  stone  bridges,     Tho 
trees  that  embellish  the  streets  are  of  different  kinds,  but  the  most 
common  are  two  species  of  CaHophyUum^  called  by  botapists  the/aoi- 
fhtfUnm^  and  the  Calaha^  the  Canariiiia  Commune^  or  canary-nut  tref , 
the  Ouettarda  Speciota^  with  its  odoriferpus  fiowcn,  and  die  free^ 
deg«nt|  and  spreading  tanariud  tree/ 
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In  reviewing  Pf.  Pinckard'^  Travels  tp  the  Weat  Io4i#3  in 
pur  last  number^  we  had  occ^sian  to  advert  to  the  extremt 
iosalpbrity  of  the  colony  of  Batavia,  whigb  U  iinparaileled  ia 
l^ny  other  pajrt  qi'  the  gipbe,  Thanbergj  ^ho  visited  it  ia 
1775,  relate?  that  at  the  latter  end  of  that  yejir  he  din^  fit  tb^ 
table  of  9  certain  physiciaq  in  company \vith  thirteen  other 
person^^  all  of  whoo)^  on  his  return  from  Japan  in  (he  vionth 
of  January,  IJ^?^  b^d  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  except  thp 
doctor  and  himself.  The  squ^jdfon  to  whi^b  our  author  l>e« 
longecj,  had.  a  fatal  propfof  the  malignity  of  the  cHinate^ 
>vhic)j^  it  Jihopid  sfcm,  no  art  c^n  elqde,  no  coQstitutioa 
escape,  ^nd  against  which  no  precaution  can  avail.  In 
lipite  of  every  necessary  circumspection,  q  dyseptery,  accons* 
panied  with  typhus  fever,  was  here  brought  on  board,  wbicji 
continued  to  rage  with  more  or  less  virulence  during  the  rer 
xnainder  of  their  voyage  to  China.  It  appears  that  they  hn4 
not  lost  an  individual  on  their  arrival  at  this  place,  but.  froo^ 
thence  to  the  epd  pf  the  voyage  there  died  not  l^ss  than 
fiftv.  " 

iThi^  ttnbealthipess  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat, 
which  is  by  no  means  so  excessive  as  might  be  expected  iii 
H  coqntry  so  little  removed  from  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  at  a  considerable'  distance  from  mountains  or  high 
groun^ls ;  jhe  psufil  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  clay 
being  only  from  84°  to  86%  and  sometimes  as  low  as  76% 
We  mu$t  therefore  look  *br  its  origin  in  the  low  swampy 
tiluation  in  which  Batavia  is  built,  and  out  of  which  a  foul 
and  contaminated  atmosphere  is  constantly  engendered ; 
in  the  numerous  stagnant  <titches  with  which  the  city 
abouads,  and  a  proposal  for  the  filling  up  of  which  almost 
caused  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants;  in  the  numerous  ma* 
nufactures  ofan  unwholesome  tendency,  which  are  carried  oa 
by  the  industrious  Chinese  in  and  near  the  city;  in  tlie  noxiouil 
vapours  arising  from  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  ve* 
|;etable  matter^  an  operation  which,  in  this  region,  isincea* 
santly  carrying  on ;  in  the  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Pqtdb  pf  bringing  M^eir  dead  not  only  within  the  waUi 
of  th^  city,  but  in  the  churches ;  wd  various  other  oir« 
cum^t^ncefi  connected  with  loci^l  situation  and  prejudi* 
re^ :  to  the^e  may  be  added  ^cess  in  eating  ana  ^'ink« 
ing,  and  ^n  imprudent  manner  of  living,  as  a  proof  of 
vrbich  the  mortfdity  is  greater  among  the  male9  than  the  ff« 
males,  who  leiid  a  more  regular  and  quiet  life.  That  clean^ 
liness  also  which  is  so  strikmg  a  characteristic  of  the  HoU 
landers  in  the  mother  country,  seems  here  to  have  forsakea 
^bem,  and  the  scenes  of  filth  which  used  to  disgrace  the  me« 
|ropolis  of  Scotland^  arc  daily  and  nigh  tly  practised  in  Batavi«« 
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A  suiicientlj  eood  account  is  given  of  the  natafal  pror 
dnetions  of  the  isTaiid  of  Java.  In  no  instance  does  the  pro- 
>ri4ence  and  wisdom  of  nature  seem  to  be  more  signally  dis.* 
)>layed  than  in  the  conformation  o{theNep€nthc$  IHsiiUatOTUL, 
tit  pitcher  plant. 

^  Hiere  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  numerous  examples  that  oc« 
cur  of  the  provident  economy  of  iiature,  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
creation,  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  contrivance  adapted  to 
circumstances,  of  means  suited  to  the  end,  than  i\'hat  is  evidently 
^bplayed  in  this  wonderful  plant.  Being  the  inhabhant  of  a  tropical 
climate,  and  found  on  the  most  stoiiey  and  arid  situations,  nature 
lias  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  an  ample  supply  of  moisture, 
"witbont  which  it  would  have  withered  and  perished.  To  the  foot- 
stalk of  each  leaf,  and  near  the  base,  is  attached  a  small  bag,  shaped 
2i.k«a  pitcher,  of  the  same  consistence  and  colour  of  the  leaf  in  the 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  but  chan^ng  with  age  to  a  reddish  purple  ; 
tt  is  girt  round  wish  an  obHqne  hand  or  iioop,  and  covered  with  a 
lid  neatly  4tled,  and  moveable  on  a  Itind  of  hinge  or  strong  fibre 
which,  passing  over  the  handle,  connects  the  vessels  with  the  leaC 
By  the  contraction  of  tbis  tibre  the  lid  is  drawn  open  whenever  the 
weather  is  showery,  or  dews  fall,  which  would  appear  to  be  just  tha 
contrary  of  what  usually  happens  ia  nature,  though  the  contraction 
probably  is  occasioned  by  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  ex«> 
pansion  of  the  fibre  does  not  take  place  till  the  moisture  has  fallen 
and  saturated  the  pitcher.  When  this  is  the  case  tfie  co%'er  faUs 
down,  and  rt  closes  so  Ermly  as  to  prevent  any  evaporation  from  tak* 
ingplace.  The  water,  being  gradually  absorbed  through  th<;  handle  in^ 
to  the  footstalk,  gives  vigour  to  the  leaf  and  sustenance  to  the  plant, 
As  soon  as  the  pitchers  are  exhausted,  the  lids  again  open  to  admit 
whatever  moisture  may  fail ;  and  when  the  plant  has  produced  its 
seed,  and  the  dry  season  fairly  sets  in,  it  withers,  with  all  the  covers 
of  the  pitchers  standing  open.  Why  the  name  of  Homer's  grief-^  . 
^Updling  plant  should  .havei>een  transferred  to  t4e  pitcher  plant  I 
«m  unable  to  explain ;  but  it  <loes  nodt  appear  to  be  posseted  of  any 
dedativ^  or  narcotic  ((uality  like 

'*  that  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  af  T^one 

'*  InJ£gypt  gave  io  Jove  born  tidcim/' 

Bot  it  is  time  to  introduce  otir  readers  to  Cochinchina, 
which,  as  hasbeen before  observed)  occupies  only  asmallfrae-^ 
^ional  part  of  the  present  large  voUime,  and  which,  like  each 
one  of  tiie  above-mentiooted  places,  was  no  port  of  theoii^ct 
]of the  voyage,  iKCt  like  them  was  merely  touched  at  for  a  few 
^ays  in  the. passage  to  another  country. 

mx.  Barrow *s  indimatton  is  excited)  and  we  think  wkh 
justice,  by  Mr.'  Pinkerton's  unqualified  observation  rela- 
tive to  Cochinchina  and  the  adjomin};  spacious  and  popuk^ua 
countries.      *  I'be  kin^doBQS  of  Laos^  CtMp»bodia^  SiM^>» 
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Cochincbina«  and  Tang-quio/  says  that  geographer,, '  are 
countries  unimportant  in-  themselves,  and  coacerning  wbicb 
the  materials  are  imperfect.'  To  the  latter  part  of  this  sweep- 
ing and  injudieious  assertion,  which  had  its  origia  is  igno- 
jance,  we  subscribe  with  Mr.  Barrow ;.  but  we  also  agree  with 
him  in  entkely  dissenting  from  the  former.  We  are  of  his 
opinion,  that  the  countries  which  are  thus  held  so  very  cheap^ 
are  h»ghlv  important  to  the  present  and  future  concerns  of 
our  East  Indiau  possessions,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  opinioo, 
shall  lay  before  oux  readers  an  epitome,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  perused  with  interest,  of  the  historical  sketch  which  he 
has  furnished  us* 

On  arriving  at  Cocbincbina  in  the  year  1793,  our  voyagers* 
found  it  labouring  under  tbeevils  of  a  civil  war,wbich  had  coa- 
vutsed  it  for  nineteen  years.  Three  brothers,  a^mercliant^' 
a  soldier,  8ImI  a  priest,  each  of  considerable  consequence  iis 
his  respective  profession,  liad  rebelled  against  theifr  lawful 
sovereign,  and  not  only  made  themselves  masters  of  his  do- 
minions, but  added  to  it  by  conquest  the  neighbouring  ex* 
tensive  kingdom  of  Tung-quin.  The  king  of  Cochinchina 
fell  into  their  hands  and  suifered  dea^h  ;  but  his  queen,  the 

J'oung  prince,  and  some  others  of  the  royal  family,  escaped 
nto  a  forest,   whence,  after  some  vain  attempts   to  recover 
their  inheritance,  they  found  it  expedient  to  retire  with  a  few  . 
faithful  followers  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pulo  Wai^  » 
sniall  nninbabited  spot  in  the  gulf  ot  Siam. 

There  happened  at  this  time  to  reside  at  court  a  French 
missionary  named  Adran,  who  by  a  happy  combination  of 
artfulness  and  merit,  peculiar  to  those  of  bis  order,  bad  con- 
trived to  possess  himself  of  the  entire  good-will  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  which  he  repaid  with  the  warmest  gratis 
tude.  In  such  consideration  and  esteem  was  he  held,  that 
his  infidel  sovereign^  instead  of  persecuting,  openly  afforded 
this  protection  to  the  little  colony  of  true  believers  that  had 
been  raised  bj  the  zeal  of  the  missionary,  and,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  his  nobles  and  priests,  had  actually  placed  hi# 
only  son  and  heir  to  the  throne  under  the  immediate  tuition 
of  a  Romish  divine.  But  bis  confidence  was  not  misplaced; 
it  was  by  the  assistance  of  Adran  that  the  royal  family  elud- 
ed the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  it  was  from  his  hands  that 
they  received  their  daily  sustenance  during  several  months 
of  concealment.  When  at  length  they  bad  effected  their 
escape  to  the  island  above  mentioned,  this  faithful  attendant 
made  his  way  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Cochinchina^ 
and,  finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  still 
true  to  the  interests  of  their  lejytimate  monarch,  and  thai  a 
general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  against  the  usurpers,conceiv- 
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*d  the  plan  ttf  applying  lei  Louift  XVL  of  Frafice  for  sriccdo// 
and  thus  serve  at  once  his  bfertefaclor  and  native  codntry,  hf 
festoring  the  fbrmer  to  his  thi-oneon  such  t^nns  a$  might  ht 
highly  advantageous  to  the  latter.  With  thi^  view  he  ie't  safi 
in  qu^t  6f  the  foyal  fi^gitive8>  whom  hfe  foUfid  ftith  about 
fifteen  hifndred  loyal  adherents^  reduced  to  circumstances  of 
the  gr^at^st  distress. 

His  desigb  being  comhatinicated  <tnd  approved^  the  eldert 
6on  of  the  emigrant  king  was  committed  to  the  car^ 
of  the  missionary^  with  which  important  charge  he  imtliedi* 
litely  embarked  for  Pondicherry,  set  sail  from  thence  for 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  This  young 
prince  ^as  treated  with  *rcry  mark  of  attention  and  respect 
^t  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  the  project  of  the  missionar  jr 
WAS  so  highly  approved,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
6  treaty  was  di'awn  up  and  conclude  between  Louis  XVI, 
ftnd  the  Kin^  of  Cochinchina,  signed  at  Versailles  on  the 
J)art  of  the  former  by  the  Comphs  de  Fergenms  and  Moni'* 
fhotw,  and  of  the  latter  by  the  young  prince. 
.  We  shall  transcribe  the  principal  articles  of  this  extraof* 
dinary  treaty^  which  we  believe  is  now  for, the  first  time 
znade  public  : 

*  I.  Thet-e  shall  bean  offensive  and  defensive  sIliaTlce  between  th^ 
lings  of  France  and  Cochinchina ;  they  do  hereby  agree  mulually  to 
ifiord  assistance  to  each  other  against  all  those  who  make  war  upon 
tither  of  the  twotontracring  parties. 

^  II.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  there  shall  be  put  under  the 
Orders  of  the  king  of  the  Cochinchina  a  squadron  of  twenty  French 
Jhipsofwar,  of  such  size  and  force  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  his  service. 

*  III.  Five  complete  European  regiments,  and  two  regiments  of 
liative  colonial  troQps,  shall  be  embarked  without  delay  for  Cochin- 
china. 

*  IV.  His  majesty  Louis  XVI.  shall  engage  to  furnish,  within  four 
months,  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars;  five  hundred  thousand  of 
which  shall  be  in  specie,  the  remainder  in  salt  petrc,  cannon,  mus- 
^uets,  and  other  military  stores. 

*  V.  From  the  moment  the  French  troops  shall  have  entered  the 
dominions  ofthe  King  of  Cochinchina,  they  and  their  generals,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  shall  receive  their  orders  from  the  King  of  Cochin* 
China.  To  this  eflect  the  commanding  officer  shall  be  furnished  with 
instructions  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  obey  in  all  things,  and 
in  all  places,  the  will  of  his  new  ally. 

On  the  other  hand, 

*  I.  The  King  of  Cochinchina,  as  socmas  traiu|uilUty  shall  be  re- 
established in  his  dominions,  shall  engage  to  furnish,  for  fourteen 
ships  of  the  line,  such  a  quantity  of  stores  and  provbions  as  will  eua* 
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ble  them  to  put  to  sea  without  delay ^on  the  requisition  of  the  tmhasMUr 
dor  from  the  King  of  France ;  ami  far  the  better  efiecting  this  pur* 
pose,  there  shall  be  sent  out  from  Europe  a  corps  of  officers  und 
petty  officers  of  the  marine^  to  be  put  upon  a  permanent  establish* 
ment  in  Cochinchina. 

•  IL  His  majesty  Louis  XVI.  shall  have  resident  consuls  on  every 
part  of  the  coast  of  Cochinchina,  wherever  he  may  think  fit  to  plapff 
them.  These  consuls  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  building,  of 
causing  to  be  built,  ships,  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  without  mole^* 
tation,  under  any  pretence,  from  theCochinchinese  government^ 

'III.  The  ambassador  of  his  majesty  Louis  XVI.  to  the  court  of 
Cochinchina  shall  be  allowed  to  fell  such  timber,  in  any  of  the  forests^ 
as  may  be  found  convenient  and  suitable  for  building  ship,  frigates^ 
4>r  otheF  veaseU* 

*•  iV.  The  King  of  Cochinchina  and  the  council  of  state  shall  <?ei# ' 
in  perpetuity  to  bis  most  Christian  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
the  port  and  tenitory  of  Han-san  (bay  of  Turou  and  the  peninsula), 
and  the  adjacent  islands  from  Faifo  on  the  south  to  Hai-wcn  on  jjbf 
north. 

•  V.The  King  of  Cochinchina  engages  to  furnish  men  and  materi* 
«1s  necessary  for  the  construction  of  forts,  brrdges,  high-iroads,  tan)(s^ 
&c.  as  far  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  protection  and  d^fen.cf 
of  the  cessions  made  to  his  faithful  ally  the  king  of  France. 

•  VL  In  ca«e  that  the  natives  shall  at  any  time  be  unwilling  to  re* 
main  ia  the c^ed  territory,  they  will  be  at  lilierty  to  leave  it,  an4 
will  be  veimbursed  the  value  of  the  property  they  may  leave  upon  it, 
I1ie  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  shall  re  main  unaltered ;  a)} 
religious  opinions  shall  be  free ;  the  taxes  shall  be  collected  ^y 
the  Freuch  in  the  usual  mode  of  the  country,  and  the  collectors 
shall  be  appointed  jointly  by  the  ambassador  of  France  an4 
the  King  of  Cochinchina  ;  but  the  latter  shall  not  claim  any  parHD 
of  those  taxes,  which  will  belong  properly  to  his  most  Christiof^ 
Majesty  for  the  support  oif  his  territories. 

'  Vlf.  In  the  event  of  his  must  Christian  Majesty  being  rcselvetf 
to  wage  war  in  any  part  of  India,  it  shall  he  allowed  to  the  .corpmaQr 
der  in  chief  of  the  French  foiLes  to  raise  Oi^  levy  of  14,000  meg, 
whom  he  shall  cause  to  be  trained  in  the  same  manner  as  they  aqp 
in  France,  and  toLe  put  under  French  discipline* 

'  VIII,  In  the  event  of  any  power  whatsoever  attacking  thePrenc^i 
in  their Cochinchiuese  territory,  theKingof  Cochinchina  shall  furnish 
60,000  men  or  more  iu  land  forces,  whom  he  shall  clothe,  victuaL 

Besides  thi?se  articles,  the  treaty  contained  some  others  q( 
inferior  imjportaace^  but  9II  of  them,   as  might  be  expecte^^ 

Seatly  in  favour  of^  tlie   French.     Adran  was  promotefi  jtQ 
e  episcopal  digiiity  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Cochinchina, 
and  honoured  with  the  appointineot  of  atiibassador  e.¥tr9ir 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  that  cohrt. 
jrle  accordingly  set  sail  without  loss  of  time  oq  his  rcti;^;^ 
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to  tbe  e«st^  with  the  young  prince  and  the  treatj  ifl  hlf 
charge ;  bat  on  their  arrival  at  Poodtcherry^  obstacles  were^ 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  expedition,  occasioned,  as  was  usual 
in  the  politics  of  the  old  government  of  France,  by  the  in* 
tri^uesof  a  woman>mistress  to  the  governor  of  that  setllesaent. 
This  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  our  oriental  possessions,  and 
before  its  effects  were  obviated,  the  revolution  broke  out  ia 
France,  and  put  a  final  stop  to  their  proceedings. 

No  impediment,  however,  could  deter  the  persevering  spirit 
of  Bishop  Adrao,  nor  make  hin^  shrink  from  bis^original  de- 
aiga  of  re-insiating  his  royal  benefactor.  He  proceeded 
from  Pondicherry  to  Cochinchina  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  French  officers  who  were  to  have  had  appointments 
in  ibe  new  settlements,  and  on  his  arrival  thei*e,  found 
that  the  two  usurpers  who  had  divided  the  sovereignty 
bad  so  weakened  each  other  by  perpetual  broils,  that  Cauns- 
ahung  (such  is  the  name  of  the  legitimate  king,)  had  already 
ventured  to  return  to  his  dominions,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  still  continued  faithful, 
and  had  by  them  been  received  with  open  arms.  The  pro* 
gross  whicn  he  had  already  made  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  councils  of  Adran,  and  the  still  more  efficacious  assistance 
cf  the  French  officers,  under  whom  his  troops  made  a  gveat 
advancement  in  the  tactics  of  Europe.  Another  favourable 
circumstance  was  the  death  of  one  of  the  usurpers,  who  left 
his  son,  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Tung^quin  and  the  northern  part  of  Cochinchina, 
iocluding  the  bay  of  Turon,  which  place  was  stil)  under  his 
dominion  when  visited  by  the  British  squadron.  Whether 
this  part  of  his  kingdom  was  ever  re-conquered  by  Caung* 
shung,  is  yet  unknown,  though  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us  that 
in  18CK)  he  was  preparing  a  formidable  armament  against  it, 
and  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  succfiSQ<» 
ful.  . 

In  the  last  mentioned  year  the  restored  monarch  experien* 
ced  a  heavy  loss  in  his  faithful  friend  and  able  counsellor, 
Adran.  This  missionary  was  beloved  by  the  king  to  adora- 
tion, and  honoured  by  him  with  ilie  appellation  bestowed  an 
Confucius  alone,  'the  Illustrious  Master.'  His  memory 
was  as  signally  honoured  as  his  loss  was  deeply  lamented.  The 
remainder  of  tbe  French  continued  in  his  service,  where 
many  of  them, doubtless,  are  at  this  day  to  be  found. 

From  the  ^ear  1790,  in  which  Caung-sbung  returned  to 
Cochiuchina,tot8CX),he  enjoyed  only  two  years  of  peace;  but 
these  were  m  all  probability  the  most  important  of  uishitber' 
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tb  liroubleaon^e  reign,  as  dilrihg  that  tinie>  under  tbe  auspices 
of  his  Oracle^  the  hishop^  his  attention  was  exclusively  given 
to  tbe  improvement  of  his  country^  and  the  welfare  of  his 
peopte. 

•  He  e$tabliiiie<)  a  mataufactoty  of  saltpetre  in  Feji'tan  (TsiompA 
of  the  charts),  opened  roads  of  communication  bctwften   important 
posts  and  considerable  to^ns,  and  planted  them  on  each  side  ivitli 
trees  for  bhadc.     He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  arbca  nut  and 
heiei  pf  pper,  the  plahtations  of  which  had   been  destroyed  by  the 
army  of  the  usurper.'   He  held  out  rewards  for  the  propagation  of 
the  silk-worm ;  taused  latg^   tracts  of  lahd  to  be  prepared  for  tha 
trulture  of  thb  sugar-cane ;  and  established   manufactories  for  tba 
preparation  of  pkcbj  tar^  andresin^.      He  caused  several  thousand 
knatchlocks  to  be  fabricated )  he  opened  a  mine  of  iron  ore^  and  con* 
structed  smelting  furnaces.     He  distributed  his  land  forces  into  ie» 
gular  regiments,  establibhed  military  schooie^  where  officers  were  in^* 
stmcted  in  the  doctrine  of  projectiles  and  gunnery   by  European 
nmstersk     Ad  ran  had   translated  into  the  Chinese  language  a  system 
of  military  tactics,  for  tbe  use  of  his  army*     In  tbe  course  of  these 
two  years  he  constructed  at  least  300  large  gun-boats  or  roir-gallie^i 
five  luggers,  and  a  frigate  on  the  model  of  an  European  vessel.     He 
caused  a  system  of  naval  tactics  to  be  introduced,  and  had  his  naval 
officers  instructed  in  tbe  use  of  signals.     One  of  the  CngUsh  gentle^ 
men  whotn  I  mentioned  to  have  been  at  Sai-gong  in  the  3'ear  1800, 
saw  a  fleet  of  ships  consisting  of  1200  8ail>  under  the   immediate 
command  of  this  prince,  weigh   their  anchors  and  drop  down  the 
river  in  the  highest  order,  in  three  separate  divisions,  forming  intd 
lities  of  battle,  in  close  and  open  order,  and  going  through  a  variety 
of  mamtenvres  by  signals  as  they  proceeded  along* 

*  Daring  this  interval  of  peace  he  likewise  undertook  to  reform  the 
system  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  was  no  doubt  vei^  ably  assist^ 
by  the  bishop.  He  abolished  several  species  of  torture,  which  tb^ 
law  of  the  country  had  liitberto  prescribed;  and  he  mitigated  pu« 
nnhmencs  that  appeared  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  crimes  of 
which  they  were  the  consequence.  He  established  public  schoolst 
to  which  parents  were  compelled  to  send  their  children  at  the  age  of 
four  years  under  certain  pains  and  penalties.  He  drew  up  a  s^'stem 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  commercial  interests  of  his  king* 
dom ;  caused  bridges  to  be  built  over  rivers  ;  buoys  and  sea-marks 
to  be  laid  down  in  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  surveys 
to  be  made  of  the  principal  bays  and  hai1)ours.  He  sent  ibissions 
into  the  mpuntuinous  districts  on  the  west  of  his  kingdom,  inhabitrd 
by  tbe  Laos  aud  the  Mia'jtsi,  barbarous  nations  whom  he  wished  ti> 
bring  into  a  state  of  civilization  and  good  government.  These 
mountaineers  are  the  people  whom  the  Chinese  designate  by  the  de- 
grading appellation  of**  Men  with  tails  ;^' though,  in  all  probability, 
they  are  the  n'gular  descendants  of  the  true  original  inhabitanrs  of 
this  long  civilized  empire.      In  short,   this  monarch,^  by  his  0W9 
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kiddbtigaUe'appUefttiofito  tfa«  aFtsan^  manufaetHres,  like  Polar  aI 
Buasia,  without  his  brutality,  aroused  by  his  individual  example  thm 
ef)«rgies  of  bis  people,  and,  like  our  immortal  Alfred,  spared  no 
pains  to  regenerate  his  country.  His  activity  and  exertions  will 
readily  be  conceived  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  in  less 
fhan  ten  years,  from  a  single  vessel,  accumulated  a  fteet  of  twelve 
hundred  bhips,  of  which  three  w^e  of  European^  construction  ;  about 
twenty  were  largie  junks,  similar  to  those  of  China,  but  completely 
manned  and  armed  ;  and  the  rest  were  lasge  gun-vessels  and  trana* 
ports/ 

The  kiug  of  Ccchinchina,  wbo  ia  at  this  time  on  th«  verge 
«f  fifty  yeara  of  a^e,  it  one  of  the  few  whom  nature  has 
marked  out  for  empire.  It  is  remarked  by  superficial  ob- 
servers^  bow  rarely  those  who  are  born  to  govern^  a^ 
provided  with  talents  adequate  to  their  high  situation. .  tt 
seems  to  us^  on  the  contrary^  that  Iwmao  nature  cises 
bigjber  in  estimation.^  when  we  contemplate  the  numeroaa 
legitimate  sovereigns  whom  nature  has  amply  qualified  fes 
command.  Compared  with  the  mass  of  mankind,  the 
number  of  those  who  are  born  to  inherit  a  diadem  is  inde- 
finitely smatl^  and  surely  it  is  niofe  to  be  admired^  that  in 
this  narrow  list  we  should  find  a  Philip^  an  Alexander,  a  IV 
tus,  a  Peter,  a  Gustavus,  an  Elizabeth,  and  a  Frederic^  than 
that  a  Ciesar^  a  Tamerlane^  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Buonaparte, 
should  occasionally  start  up  to  challenge  a  distinguished 
place  in  history^  from  among  the  innumerable  millions  that, 
swarm  upon  the  earth.  We  shall  transcribe  the  character  of 
the  Cochinchinese  monarch,  as  given  by  Mr.  Barrow;  and  if 
the  reader  complains  that  it  is  a  cold  and  dry  delineationj  it  is 
hot,  we  reply,  in  the  page&  of  every  writer  that  we  must  look 
for  the  chaste  elegance  of  Robertson^  the  correct  and  man- 
ly eloqaence  of  Hume,  the  splendid  declamation  .of  Boliog^- 
broke,  or  the  ornamented  pomp  of  Gibbon. 

*  Caung'shung  is.  represented  to  be,  in'the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  complete  soldier.  Hers  said  to  hold  the  name  of  general- 
far  more  dear  and  estimable  than  that  of  sovereign.  He  is  describ- 
ed as  being  brave  without  rashness;  and  fertile  in  expedients,  when^ 
difi&culties  are  to  be  surmounted..  His  conceptions  are  general!/ 
just;  his  conduct  firm  ;  he  is  neither  discouraged  by  dimculties, 
Aor  turned  aside  by  obstacles.  Cautious  in  deciding,  when  onca- 
resolTedy  he  is  prompt  and  vigorous  tu  execute.  In  battle  he  is 
always  eminently  distinguishable.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  i» 
cheerful  and  good  humoured  ;  polite  and  attentive  to  all  the  officers 
under  his  command,  he  studiously  avoids  to  m^rk  out  any  individual 
as  a  favourite  beyond  the  rest.  His  memory  is  so  correct,  that  he  is- 
said  to  know  by  name  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  He  takes  un- 
common pleasure  in  conversing  with  his  "soldiers,  and  in  talking  over 
their  ad  ventures  and  exploits;  he  makes  particular  inquiries  after 
tK^ir  uives  and  ^hi'.dren  ;  if  the  latter  go  regularly  to  school;    how 
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^^f  -wkti  'to  ihpdse  of  (hem  Urheo  grown  up  ;  a(nd,  *  in  short,  eiUcrd 
Vith  |ic!tgre«ot' interest  into  a  tmnute  duluil  uf  iheir  domestic  con- 
cerns. 

*  His  cundd'ct  to  foreigners  i^  affable  and  condescending.  To  tlie 
X'i'encli  ofliicers  in  his  service  he  pays  the  most  marked  attention, 
Rnd  iTK^ktt  them  \vitli  the  greatest  politeness,  familiarity,  and  good 
Tinniour.  On  all  his  hunting  excursions,  and  other  parties  of  plea* 
sure,  oiitj  of  these  officers  Is  always  invited  to  attend,  *  He  openly 
'declares  bis  great  vcnferation  for  ffc  rinctrincs  of  Christianity,  and 
loFerate^  this  religion  and  indeed  all  others  in  his  dominions.  He  ob- 
serves a  rboil^  scrupulous  re<vard  to  the  maxims  of  filial  piety,  as  laid 
doWAHi  fhe  workd  of  Confucius,  artd  humbles  himself  in  the  presence 
ci  bt%  mother  (arbo  is  still  living)  lis  a  child  before  its  mnstar.  With 
lliewok-ks  of  the  most  eminent  Chinese  authors  he  .is  well  acquaint- 
'<9d;  and,  through  ihe  translations  into  the  Chinese  character  of  the 
Emiklepedie  by  the  bi^h^p  Ad  ran,  he  has  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
icuowtpdj^e  of  European  arts  and  sciences,  among  which  he  is  most  at- 
.tachcd  to  Sti'ch  As  relate  to  navigation  and  ship-building.  It  is  stated,  on 
.  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of  European  naval  ar- 
chitecture, heptltchased  a  Portugueze  vessel,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  taking  in  pieces,  plank  b^*  plank,  with  his  own  hands,  fitting  in 
a  new  piece  of  similar  shape  and  dimensions  as  the  old  one  he  re- 
tnoved).  till  every  beam,  timber,  knee  and  plarrk,  had  been  replaced 
by  new  ones  of  his  own  conTitruction,  and  the  ship  thus  completely  rq- 
bovated. 

*  The  energy  of  his  mind  i«  not  less  vigorous  than  the  activity  of  hR 
Corporeal  fticulties.  He  is  represented,  in  fact,  ax  the  main  spring 
inf  every  meiveroent  that  takes  place  in  his  extisasive  and  Nourishing 
kkigdom.  Intehdantof  the  ports  and. arseiuils,  mnster  shipwright  of 
the  dock-yard,  and  chief  engineer  of  all  the  works,  nothing  is  at- 
tempted to  be  undertaken  wiihout  Jiis  advice  and  instructions.  In 
the  former,  not  a  nail  is  driven Avithout  first  consulting  him  ;  nor  a 
.gun  mounted  on  the  hitter  but  by  bis  orders.  He  not  only  enters 
.into  the  most  minute  detail  in  drawing  up  instructions,  but  actually 
9ees  them  executed  himself/ 

He  professes  on  all  occnsfoiM  n  great  veDeratlon  for  ihe 
l^haracter  of  the  Englisfa^with  whom  however  he  has  little  ac- 
quaintance but'by  name.  But  he  has  more  than  once  given 
prooia  of  kia  good  inclinations  towards  ns,  in  favouring 
oar  commerce,  and  affording  such  British  subjects  as  bad 
entered  his  ports,  his  special  protection.  We  are  sorry  that 
teatt^rs  have  not  bf  en  so  managed  as  to  promote  that  kind 
offriendly  communication  which  this  prince  is  disposed  to 
encourage,  and  which  could  not,  fail  to  be  highly  benefi- 
cial to  our  Indian  interest.  Wie  agree  that,  neither  in  that 
country  nor  in  China  (for  titnilar  prejudices  exist  in  both) 
is  any  important  advantage^likely  to  be  allain^d  ty  an  inters 
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course  through  the  medium  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
In  neither  country  do  the  ideas  of  the  people  admit  of  any- 
honourable  distiuction  bciog  attached  to  the  profession  and 
character  of  a  merchant ;  while  the  most  profound  deference 
is  paid  to  honours  derived  from  official  lank  and  literary 
acquirements,  in  ours  and  in  Mr.  Barrow's  opinion/ a  royal 
commission  is  the  talisman  by  wliose  powerful  aid  alone  we 
can  hope  to  derive  effectual  good. 

The  succinct. account  which  we  have  givea  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  court  of  VersaiUes  with  that  of  Cochinchina,. 
will  shew  that  tliis  country  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  British  government..  If  the  comparatively  feeble  cabi- 
net of  Louis  XVI.  could  do  so  much>  wha^  may  not  be  ex- 
pected fromtlic  sleepless  vigilance  and  boandless  enterprise 
of  the  present  cnjperor  of  the  French,  whose  jealousy  of 
our  oriental  power  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  enlarged 
upon  ?  We  collect  that  the  land  forces  of  the  Cochinchinese 
monarch  amount  to  1 13,0f)0  men,  among  whom  are  ISfiOO' 
artillery  men,,  and  42,000  infantry,  ^trained  to  the  tactics  of 
Europe.  In  the  sea-service  he  has  2C,S00  men,  a  portion  of 
whom  are  attached  to  the  European  built  vessels^  of  which 
mention  has  before  been  made  in  an  extract* 

Cochinchina,.  till  a  few  centuries  after  the  Chnstraa  era» 
formed  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  we  learn  frooft 
^Mr.  B.  that 'the  general  features  of  the  natives,  many  of 
the.  customs,  the  wriltea  language,  (he  leligious  opinions 
and  ceremonies  still  retained  by  them,  indicate  distinctly 
their  Chinese  origin/  Time  and  climate  have,,  however, 
effected  considerable  shades  of  difiereHcc  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Cochinchinese  may  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  people  of  China  as  exists  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniarcfs,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  thoseof  our  own  country.  The  former 
in  each  case  are  destitute  of  the  wealth,  the  arts,  the  refine* 
mentSiithe  literature,  and  perhaps  the  virtues  of  the  latter.  Ous 
author's  observations  however,  it  has  been  already  premised,, 
ivere  merely  local,  of  course  restricted  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  following  anecdote  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Cochin- 
chinese notions  on  the  important  subject  of  morality,  and 
agrees  accurately  with  what  is  related  by  Dampier,  who 
Yisited  this  country  in  the  1 7th  century  :  for'it  is  in  factCo- 
chincbina^  and  not  China^  that  Prior  alludes  to  in  the  foU 
lowing  lines : 

In  China,  Dampier*s  Travels  tell  ye,  &c. 
Soon  as  the  British  ships  uinnoor, 
Andjoliy  long-boat  rows  to  shore^ 
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Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  laml. 
Each  with  his  daughter  in  his  han^. 
Beseeching  the  imperious  tar 
To  make  her  but  one  hour^is  care; 
The  tender  mother  stands  affricrhted 
*J>st  her  dear  daughter  should  be  sHghted, 
And  poor  Miss  Yaya  dreads  the  shame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  she  came. 

•  Of  the  facility  with  wHich  they  are  disposed  to  transfer  their  wor 
«nen  to  strangers  our  party  had  several  curious  instances.  From 
^  the  following,  amons;  many  others,  a  tolerable  good  notion  may  be  col- 
lected of  the  vahie  put  upon  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  An  of* 
ficer  of  the  Lion  was  one  day  sent  on  shore  to  purchase  a  coup^le  of 
teilocks  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company.  As  the  price  had  previ* 
«Qsly  been  ixed  ait  tea  dollars  a-head»  the  officer  had  only  to  count 
4own  the  money  before  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  and  re* 
-ceive  bis  bullocks.  The  mandarin,  taking  up  the  dollars,  dispatch- 
ed a  couple  of  his  attendants,  who  shortly  returned  with  a  fine  yoiing 
firl,  whom  the  magistrate  handed  over  to  the  officer.  Whether  this 
-gentleman's  modesty  was  too  mucli.  shucked  at  so  barefaced  and  in- 
decent  a  transaction,  or  whether  he  had  not  a  sufficient  sum  of 
laoaey  to  make  up  the  price  of  the  bollocks,  is  immaterial  to  Xbe 
purpose ;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  he  preferred  his  duty  to  the 
purchase  of  the  lady,  Co  the  afilected  astonishment  of  the  mandarin, 
of  whom,  he  understood  her  to  be  either  the  wife  or  the  daughter* 
Another  gentleman,  in  returning  one  day  from  the  town  to  the  river 
side,  was  accosted  by  an  elderly  woman,  who  made  signs  to  him  to 
follow  her  into  her  cottage, where  she  presented  him  with  her  daugh- 
ter^very  neaily  in  that  state  in  which  she  came  out  of  nature^s  hands; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady  sparkled  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  Sj(a- 
jiish  doUar/ 

Such  readers  as  are  desiions  for  further  icifonnation  rdn* 
tiYe  to  this  country^  we  roust  refer  to  the  tvork  itself,  vvhere 
they  will  find  much  of  interest^  in  spite  of  the  very  limited 
Yiew  of  the  subject  which  it  has  been  in  Mr.  Barrow's  power 
to  give.  Had  be  not  unnecessarily  encumbered  his  work 
vitn  to  much  extraneous  matter,  we  could  have  with  greater 
safety  recommended  the  purchase  of  it  to  our  readers. 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage  to  Cochiucbina,  is  insert- 
ed, as  a  snpptementary  article,  a  joticuey  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa.  This  journey  was  not  made 
by  Mr.  Barrow,  but  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1801, 
^General  Dundas  being  then  governor,)  by  the  order 
and  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  Cape  government,  *  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  whether  any'  and  what  tribes  of 
native  inhabitants  dwelling  to  the  north-eastward  of  the 
colony,  might  possess  a  suflScient  stock  of  horned  cattle, 
keyond  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  lo  replace  the  vast 
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numbers  which  had  perished  in  the  settlement  in  tlie  course, 
of  a  dry  and  sickly  sejison.  Mr.  TriVter,  oieraber  of  th^ 
court  of  justide,  and  Mr.  SomervifFe,  the  garrisoa  surgeon, 
were  appointed  commissioners  df  the  expedition.  Tliema-^ 
nuscript  journal,  of  which  the  author  has  atail«*d. himself, 
was  written  in  Dutch  by  Mr.  Truter.  '       ,  *  '. 

To  that  gentleman'*  journal,  however,  Mr.  Barrow  *.bas, 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country,  tuken  the  hbertj-  to 
add  many  of  his  own  remarks  and  observations.*  Witti 
the  reasons  assigned  by  pur  author  for  not  making  this"  . 
article  a  part  of  his  Travels  in  Soulbeni  Africa,  of  which  it* 
might  perhaps  wil,h  greater  propriety  have  formed  an  ap^ 
pendix,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel.  At  a  distance  of  nol^ 
latiorethan  three  humlred.mile^  from  the  skiit*  of  the  colo- 
ny ef  {be  Capeof  Groeil  Hope,  the  coimmrssioners  found  a 
tribe  of  n&tiveo  eonoidt^ably  advaDced  in  civitixatioh,  livipg, 
together  in  large  societies,  in  peace,  good  order,  sectirity, 
and  happiness,  vri>ose  principal  town  ee'ntained  apoputatioa 
of  15,000  souls.  They  also  heard  of  societies  at  tiQ  grcat  dis- 
iance  from  the  spot  which  formed  the  limit  of  their  excur- 
sion, dwelling  in  to^y^s  many  times  the  extent  of  that  which' 
they  themselves  visited,  andstill  farther  advanced  in  the  aria 
and  comforts  of  social  life.  This  unexpected  discovery  realizes 
the  proverb  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from'tlie 
Greeks,'  seuiper aliquid  novi  Africara  afferre,'— that  Africa  i^ 
ever  producing  something  new,-r*aDd  will,  we  doubt  not^Dcoo- 
rage  theAfrican  Society  to  extend  'lbeiriac|uiri€S  in  tlie  soutbr 
em  as  well  aa  theuoitUern  divii>iai)8of  that  quarterof  the  world* 

If  the  engravings  which  'illustrate  and  embellisl/this  work.j 
were  originally  good,  we  do  uo^ see  why  they  should  have* 
been  entirely  spoiled  by  being  daubed,  over  with  paint. 


Art.  V. — Stippkmentaty  Pages  to  tfhe  Lifa  ofCoztper;  con* 
taining  the  Jdditiom  made  to  that  Work  on  repYinting  i^ 
in  Octavo.     By  W.Haylei/,  Esq.  4to,    Johnson.  1800. 

ALTHOUGH  the  publication  before  us  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  unimportant  appendix  to  \he  pre- 
viously published  life  and  letters  of  Cowper,  yet,  as  it  has 
induced  us  to  re-peruse  the  body  of  that' wb'rk,  and  as  thia' 
is  the  first  time  wt^  have  had  an  opportunity  of  offering  bur 
sentiments  upon  it,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  if  we' 
extend  our  rerharks  a  little  fafther  than  what'  the  '  supple-* 
men tary  pages/ independently  considered,  would  justify. ' 

♦  Hayloy's  Life  of  Cowper,  was  noticed  in  the  Crit.  Rev.  fur  January,  1805: 
tfie  luai  itHuibcr  tliat  was  brcuj^bt  out  by  oar  pre4ecel»sur9,  •'  * 
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Mr.  Ma$en^  in  bisxnemoira  of  tbe  poet  Gray^  was^  we 
tyelieTe,  ^he  first  introducer  of  that  entertaining  species  of 
biography,  wbicb  interweavee  into  tbe  narrative  separate 
series  of  letters,  thus  making  the  author^  as  far  as  may  be^ 
tbe  Historian  of  bis  own  )ife  and  the  delineator  of  his  own 
character.  What.an  inestimable  treasure  would  tbe  lives  of 
Cicero,  J.  Ccsar^  or  any  other  distinguished  worthy  of  anti^ 

SDity  have  been,  thus  drawn  up  by  their  contemporaries  ! 
udgment,  however,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  work  where 
selection  is  to  be  exercised,  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and^ 
unfortunately  for  the  public,  it  is  on  such  occasions  a  very 
scarce  commodity.  Compilers  of  memoirs  and  coHectom 
of  letters,  for  tbe  most  part,  are  so  inordinately  prepossessed 
lb  favour  of  their  hero,  that  they  look  upon  every  word 
and  syllable  which  he  has  written,  as  bearing  the  stamp  of 
loperror  genius,  and  consequently  as  'levi  dignanda  eupres* 
su/  Forgetting  that  even  the  great  cannot  be  always 
great,  they  are  so  cruelly  kind  to  his  memory  as  to  exalt 
iiis  very  weaknesses  into  a  sort  of  sacred  relics.  And 
thus  their  Anot^  consist  partly  of  what  any  one  might  have 
#aid  and  written,  and  partly  of  what  any  one  might  be 
ashamed  to  havt^said  or  written.  The  line  of  selection,  ne» 
vertheless,  appears  very  easy  to  be  drawn.  Whatever  is 
lecommended  either  by  its  own  extraordinary  intrinsic  ex* 
(Celleoce,  or  by  its  relative  merits,  as  exhib'rting  in  definite 
^d  vivid  colours  thecharacterof  theman,  ought,  doubtless, 
to  be  preserved.  But  when  letter  is  heaped  on  letter,  con- 
taining nothing  superior  in  itself  nor  characteristic  in  re* 
gard  to  its  author, — when  repetitions  oK  the  same  thoughts 
jire  perpetually  recurring  in  different  letters,  but  in  nearly 
jthe  same  expressions,— when  these  letters  moreover  discover 
contrscted  peculiarities  of  sentiment  on  important  subjects, 
plainfy  derived  from  the  operation  of  early  asst^ciations, — 
much  more,  when  they  betray  symptoms  of  constitutional 
infirmity,  over  which  the  hand  of  friendship  should  for  ever 
draw  tbe  veil — such  pa^es,  wherever  they  occur,  are  a  la- 
mentable expenditure  ot  paper,  time,  and  money.  These 
remarks  are  notinappKcable  to  the  work  in  question.  Those 
letters  which  Cowper  wrote  from  Huntingdon,  whither  he 
wenb  to  reside  immediately  after  his  deplorable  confinement 
ptSt,  Alban's,  are  expressive  indeed  of  a  pious  resignation 
and  gratitude  to  tbe  Giver  of  nil  good,  which  every  body 
must  admire ;  yet  the  style  and  thoughts  are  for  the  most 
part  of  so  iabernacular  9L  cast,  that  we  wish  they  had  been,  if 
not  entirely,  at  least"  partially  omitted.  The  poet's  mind, 
llioagh  naturally  strong  and  manly,  was  also  full  of  bumi« 
5 
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lity  and  keen  sensibility.  It  was  yet  trembling  if  om  tba 
shock  of  intellect,  wheo  he  fell  into  the  society  of  some 
worthy  and  well-meaning  people,  firmly  impressed  with  cer- 
tain tenets  in  religion^  which  easily  strike  in  with  a  melan<» 
9ho]y  and  retiring  temper.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
embraced  them  with  implicit  awe;  and  hence  the  above-men-* 
tioped  letters  abound,  beyond  all  the  rest,  in  mysterions  in^ 
timations  of  a  sudden  supernatural  conversion,  in  circum<» 
stantial  and  specific  interpretations  of  providentii^l  agency i^ 
fnd»in  general,  in  a  vein  of  thinking  on  sacred  su'bjects  some^ 
what  gk>omy  and  proscriptiye,  expressed  in  a  language 
nearly  allied  to  the  quaint  jargon  of  those  who  are  for  ever 
twisting  strong  scriptural  metaphors  to  (what  they  were  'ne<% 
▼er  intended  to  cescnbe)  the  circumstances  of  modern 
Christians^  The  objecffions  which  Cowper  himself,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  makes  to  the  unreserved  and  indiscriminate 
publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's  private  religious  journal,  may 
with  little  alteration  be  brought  tq  bear  against  the  printing 
ef  bis  own  letters  from  Huntingdon.  Both,  wbeii  expose^ 
to  the  public  eye,  may  equally  prove  a  subject  of  mockery 
tb  the  thoughtless,  and  to  the  weak,  but  well-meaning,  \ 
pretext  for  their  own  far  rnore  ridiculous  extravagancies. 
In  making  an  objection  of  this  kipd,  we  are  aware  how  lia-i 
ble  we  are  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  be  classed  among 
those  lukewarm  insipid  characters  who  cannot  endure  any 
perious  mention  of  religion  in  a  familiar  letter.  On  the^on-s 
trary,  we  lament  the  levity  of  mankind  which  so  seldom  ad-t 
mits  these  subjects  into  coo^iiion  intercourse  either  oral  or 
epistolary.  But  there  certainly  does  exist  a  peculiarly  quaint 
strain  of  religious  langqage,  call  it  meihodistical  or  whate- 
ver else  you  please,  perfectly  distinct  from  ipere  fervoii^r  of 
expression ;  and  into  this  style  Cowper,  though  a  man  of 
taste,  and,  we  firmly  believe,  of  true  piety,  w^s  apt  iq  bis 
more  gloomy  ntoments  to  fall.  Surely,  theuj^  a  biographer 
might  have  taken  the  liberty  of  cancelling  a  few  such  pas-? 
sages  witbQqt  any  de^riu^ent  either  tP  his  readers  cr  tQ  hia 
author. 

But  let  not  the  public  imagine  from  what  has  been  said^ 
tfaat  those  who  affect  vulgar  images  and  cofirse  allusions  on 
sacred  topics  can  support  themselves  on  the  example  of 
Cowper.  For,  in  the  first  place,  though  all  his  letters  show 
a  strong  sense  of  religion,  yet  those  which  are  distinguishe4 
by  the  jieculiar  style  above  iqentioned,  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  i\\e  others,  which  breathe  the  true  devo^iona^ 
spirit.  And,  setting  aside  this  consideration,  one  of  his  le^T 
ter^  addressed  to  Mr.  Newton  is  alone  sufficient  (o  4iscoji{\t 
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(eoance  Uiat  colloquial  cant  which  is  so  common  aod  so.  d!s« 
(QfltiDg.  This  letter  we  shall  iraDScnbe,  as  being  remarkably 
«eo8ib|e  and  well-^xpressed ; 

May  5,  1785* 

*  You  may  suppose  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  ■»  ■  preach ;  but 
I  heard  of  him.  How  difficult  is  that  plainness  of  speech,  which  a 
apiritual  theme  requires,  from  that  vulgar  dialect  which  this  gentle** 
9ian  has  mistaken  for  it !  Affectation  of  every  sort  is  odious*  especi- 
j^lly  ia  a  minister,  and  more  especially  anaQectation  that  betrays  hin^ 
into  Impressions  ,^l  only  for  the  mouths  of  the  illiterate.  Truth 
indeed  needs  no  onmment,  neither  does  a  beautiful  person ;  but  to 
clothe  it  therefore  in  rags,  when  a  decent  habit  was  at  hand,  woulcl 
be  esteemed  preposterous  and  absurd.  The  best  proportioned  figuro 
may  be  made  offensive  by  beggary  and  filth,  and  even  truths,  whicl^ 
came  down  from  heaven,  though  they  cannot  foregd  their  nature, 
may  be  disguised  and  disgraced  by  unsuitable  language.  It  is 
strange  that  a  pupil  of  yours  should  blunder  thus.  You  ipay  be 
consoled  however  by  rejecting,  that  he  could  not  have  erred  so. 
grossly  if  he  had  not  totally  and  wilfully  departed  both  from  your 
imtruction  and  example.  Were  \  to  describe  your  style  in  two 
words,  I  should  caH  it  plain  and  neat,  nmplicem  mmiditm  :  and  ( 
do  not  know  how  I  could  give  it  juster  praise,  or  pay  it  a  greater 
pompliment.  He  tiiat  speaks  to  be  underetood  by  a  congregation 
of  rustics,  and  yet  in  terms  that  would  not  offend  academical  ears, 
lias  fouqd  the  happy  medium.  This  is  certainly  practicable  to  men 
pf  taste  and  judgmieut,  and  the  pr^cjice  of  ^  few  proves  it.  Uacte* 
put  de  concionQJida! 

Among  the  letters  of  Cowper  which  are  most  happily 
written,  are  those  which  touch  upon  the  distinct  styles  an^ 
cbaractera  of  different  writers.  The  observations  of  this 
kind  on  Beattie  and  Blair,  on  Pope,  Prior,  and  Churchill, 
nre  eifcellent.    Not  that  we  can  agree  with  him  on  ever/ 

PMnt,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  maintains  that  Solomon  it 
riot's  chef-d'oeuvre.  But,  generally  speaking,  his  criti- 
cisms exhibit  in  neat  aod  forcible  language,  the  impressions 
made  upon  a  mind  of  elegant  taste  by  the  perusal  of  different 
authors;  impressions  whi<^b  it  is  always  osaful  to  know,  al- 
though^  where  there  is  no  motive  to  sift  and  examine  them 
well,  they  wiU  generally  be  partial.  Thus  Beattie  as  a  phi^ 
lological  writer  obtains,  we  think,  too  large  a  share  of  hts 
prarse,  arid  Blair  perhaps  rathec  too  little. 

The  letters  on  cdocation,  addressed  to  his  friend  Unwio, 
are  valuable  as  a  sort  of  comment  upon  his  Tyrociniumt 
and  as  containinga  summary  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
had  made  op  his  opinion  so  firmly  in  favour  of  private  edu* 
cation.  Witbootenteringinto  adiscnssion  of  this  long  agt* 
l^tfd  qne«tioc^,  ^e  may  juat  remack  that  he.  leaves  ^vvo  artir 
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bosj  hitm  ot*  a  ^phhc  schod^  #o  there  are  vices  perhaps  full 
as  bed,  which  love  solitude,  and  flouirtsh  in  th&  shade  of  pri- 
vate Uiitiot> ;  such  ure  obstinacy  and  closeness  of  dispose 
tion.  Secgpidly,  ihough  a  priyaie  plan  of  edncafciott  may.  be 
the  beat  calculated  to  .cojniaxitucale  a  aiodest  aasorance  ifv 
'  company,  (aod  let  it  be  remembered  that  jthia  cemeesaion  is 
made  on  ,tjbe  spppositip;!  ihat  a  boy  privately  educated  ia 
often  introdaced  into  company,)  yet  te^^tablje  society  cati 
uevcr  inaparf  tfciat  knowlctfge  of  the  wprld  which  is  e9sen* 
Xial  to  aU  nrmness  of  character,  so  well  as  the  constant  in- 
tercouj^e  which  a  boy  ;it  school  has  with  tb.os.^of  hi$  owa 
a^e^wheo  the  passions  ha;ire  free  play,  and  the  forming  mind 
joleacb  j^ompanion  is  seen  unreserved  a.nd  unveiled. 

From  the  solitude  Qf  (as  h^  expresses  it)  the  iuaUtjf  of 
da|e  port's  situation  during  almost  the  whole  oeriod  in  wbic^  - 
tbieie  letteya were  writjten^  little  coDne^cted  with  the  literary^ 
and  still  leas  with  the  gay  part  of  t)ae  world^  the  reader  19 
denied  that  sort  ^f  pleasure  which  the  le^rs  of  poets  or 
men  of  eoTsdition  usually  afford  in  anecdotes  of  coptempora* 
ry  aatbors  and  a  view  of  the  literature  of  their  day.    Cowr 

S»r,  and  Cowper  only,  forms  the  subject  of  the  canvass; 
ut  thi^  subject  of  sllIF  life  is  so  full  of  jlender  melancholy. 
$0  domestic',  so  devout,  and  so  amiably  good,  that  H  is  aif 
we  need.  We  accompany  the  poet  from  his  hares  to  bia 
Homer,  from  his  Task  to  his  singing-birds,  without  being  of- 
ten tiried.  Wh^t  strikes  a  reader  of  his  letters. above  all,  19 
that  playfulnesaof  hamanrin  which  they  abounds  notwitbi* 
itandingthe  sombre  com plexioo  of  bis  luiiid  ;  and  wba( 
sidds  io  tbi^  surprise  andoffeirs  a  large*  field  of  contemplaT 
tion  .to  the  metaphysiciao,  18  that  the  livehest  letters,  were 
written  in  hia  darkest  mood.  Even  John  Gilpin*  we.  are 
told,  waa  the  produce  of  a  fit  of  melancholy*  and  what  ba^ 
made  all  the  world  laugh  was  bapti9ed  in  its  parent's  tears. 
Thus  the  drollest  combinations  of  images  ^pmetiiiies  pfier 
themselves  to  the  mind  in  its  least  energetic  state,  as  sicif 
children  complain  of  seeing  strange  distorted  visages  pa$a 
over  the  retintt  of  their  fancier  when  asleep. 

A^  so  many  of  Cowper's  letters  are  on  the  subject  of  hi| 
translation  of  (lomer,  it  inay  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few 
words  on  that  work,  especially  as  there  seem&to  be  still  a 
difference  of  opinions  aato  |ts  qierfts.  That  there  are  in  his 
translation  many  particular  speeches  anfl  some  descriptions 
and  similes  very  respectably  executed,  cnnjiotbe  deniedTJ 
Bat,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  certainly  deficient  in 
ease,  harmony,  strength,  and  spirit.  If  he  bad  not  beei| 
prevailed  on  by  injudicious  advisers  to  discard  the  antique 
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phf  oseology  which,  it  seeaig,  he  at  first  adopted^  it  wouM  bave 
f>een  mocTi  better.  As  it  is,  we  regret  thai  h^  was  not  em« 
ployed  rather  in  original  csomposition,  particularly  in  exe- 
cuting bis  favourite  project  of  a  poena  on  the  four  ages  of 
man.  For,  after  all,  what  has  he  done  as  a  translator f 
He  has  done  just  enough  to  frighten  afcer-cQiners  frqiQ  at- 
iempting  the  task  of  translating  Homer,  without  d^ing 
enough  to  make  them  uurtecessary  ;  he  has  silenced  future  ri- 
yals  without  sbtisfying  the  puWic ;  in  short,  he  has  oecupie4 
a  vftcupm,  without  filjing  k  up  himself. 

The  letters  coufained  in  the  f  supplementary  pages'  before 
ns,  are  almost  all  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot.  Vcr/ 
jTevpf  them  are  distinguished  by  arty  thing  which  can  make 
them  otherwise  valuable  than  as  incompleting  the  quartp  edi*' 
ticjn.  P|for  are  the  supplements  to  the  life  ol:  any  great  impqrt, 
ejtcept  the  very  mekneholy  account  of  the  loss  ofCowper^fl| 
intimate  friend,  Samuel  Rose,  escj.  This  amiable  and  pro-; 
jnisingman,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  advance  in  his  pro- 
fession, was  ctjt  off  by  a  rrtpid  decline  iq  his  38th  year,  leaving 

•.  .^  Jroongfamily  behind  him. 

•  •'•  With  regard  lo  Mr,  Hayley's  exect|tfonqfhis  office  ar  a 
*  {riogr^pher  and  a  critic  upon  his  frie«d*s  works,  there  are  one 
or  two  things  olyectionabfle.  We  receive  very  Irltfe  infor- 
liiation  respecting  the  poet's  studies  and  connections  while 
a  student  in  the  Temple.  Bat  allowances  must  assuredly  be 
niade  tp  Mr.'H.  ip  consideration  that  his  acqaaintanre  with 
ICowper  was  commenced  late,. and  indeed  continued  altnost 
TOtirely  by  letter.  But  whrtt  is  lAst  displeasing,  iuihat 
though  he  frequently  expatiates  upon  his  author^s  character 
i|nd  poetical  tallbnts,  we  have  abundance  of  general  praise^ 
but  of  discrimination  not  a  syllable.  We  are  put  off  with 
such  fine  phrases,  as  'this  fascinating  bard,' 'this  enchanting 
writer,'* '  this  interesting  invalid,  HCc.^  words  that  may  heap- 

Elied  to  many  others ;  Wh  j!e  for  an  appropriate  estimation  of 
is  niefits  the  reader  i*  teft  to  himself.  Thisr  is  disgusting  ; 
let  us  have  distinctive  commendation,  or  none  at  all.  tie- 
tidesy  Cowper,  as  an  original  poet,  has  many  graces  pecu- 
liar lo  himself,  or  at  least  such  as  few  besides  nimselt  have 
equally  attained,  and  which  therefore  it  is  the  office  of 
biography  raiionn^e  to  point  out.  He  excels,  for  instance^ 
in  reducing  to  practice  that  precept  of  Horace  which  directs 
thepoet*togive  to  coninion  colloquial  expressions  an  air  of 
hovelty  and  fresh  energy,  by  applying  them  with  dexterity. 
Shakespear  shines  particularly  in  this  piece  of  poetical 
necromancy,  as  Hurd  has  shewn  \n  his  notes  on  the  passage 
ftlladed  to;  and  it  is  what  gives  the  principal  charm  ta 
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Cowper's  poetry.    To  cite  an  instance  or  iwo  from  tbe  ad^ 
izur^ible  fragment  on  Yardley  Uak  :       • 

* a  skipping  deer 

With  pointed  hoo(  4ibblitig  tbe  ground. 

Thus  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  xoMttle  thee  away 
'With  his  sly  scythe,  wiiose  tver-nibbling  edge/  icc&c^ 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end ;  but  wet  must 
leave  them  at  present  to  tbe  observation  ot  those  who,  whea 
they  are  pleased  with  what  they  read,  are  also  curious  to 
Icnow  why  they  are  pleased.  What  we  have  said  is  taflScient 
to  show  tha^  a  reader  pf  Cowper  may  find  scope  for  particu* 
lar,  Hs  well  as  general  praise 

Mr  H.  has  prefaced  his  third  volume  with  what  he  calls 
'desultory  remark^  on  epistolary  compositioii/  in  which, 
)>atin^  some  information  respecting  foreign  letter* writers, 
he  $kip$  abo^t  without  afibrding  much  amusement.  Hc^ 
considers  Pope's  letter  to  Lord  H43rvey  as  a  most  acute, 
polished,  and  triumphant  invective.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  it  marked  not  so  much  by  a  proud  and  manly  contempt,. 
^by  a  pitiftil  and  peevigh  spirit  of  revenge.  Compare  it 
with  Dr,  Johnson's  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
t^e  coptrast  Mill  shew  the  difference  between  the  resentment 
pf  a  great  and  of  a  little  mind.  He  tlien  steps  forward  ia 
defence  of  i^ope's  letters,  which  Cowper,  with  many  otliers, 
bas  observed  lobe  full  of  formality  and  studied  wit.  But 
what  is  the  sum  of  his#i|>ology  i  Merely  that  there  are  a 
few  of  his  letters  ^n  which  these  faults  are  not  quite  so  glar- 
ing, and  that  in  other  respects  they  are  valuable  :  all  which 
we  may  safely  grant,  and  still  abide  by  the  ^ueral  opcnion, 
that  Pope^s  letters  are  for  the  most  partfull  of  affected  point, 
and  not  the  genuine  language  of  the  heart,  as  all  letters 
oueht  to  be.    '  Mon  defensoribus  i^tis  Tempus  eget.' 

In  the  Slip  piemen  tary  pnges  we  are  amused  with  a  rejoin- 
der of  Mr.  H.  to  Mr.  Cumberland  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
great  Bentley.  Mr.  H.  it  seems  had  been  bold  enough  to 
litter  reflections  on  tbe  Doctor's  taste.  At  this  Mr.  C.  takes 
£  re,  and  moreover  accuses  the  said  Mr.  H.  of  tlie  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  of  writing  verses  ia  hi^  (Mr.  C/s) 
praise;  and  with  respect  to  his  grai^father,  assures  the  worid, 
that  so  far  is  Mr.  H.'s  scandaUus  assertion  from  truth,  that 
nobody  could  be  more  amiable  than  tlie  Doctor  was  in  big 
o^Yn  family.  How  are  ibese  dreadful  coi^ict«  to  be  settled? 
not,  we  fear,p«/ivr«  txigjaijactu.  At  any  rate  we  shall  has- 
jten  our  retreat  from  i\\\%  interesting  fray,  recommending  Mr, 
^1.  before  he  reiurns  to'tiie  eng^gemeat  to  iiiforitt  bioiself^ 
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\rhetWr  the  sfosbtne  Doctor^s  desperate  hook  is  not  €onie 
down  as  a  legacy  to  ni»  grandson  ;  ior  skiould  this  horrid 
Weapon  lark  concealed  in  his  antagonist's  liands>  whoknoivs 
bat  that  the  same  bavock  which  betel  the  Paradise  Lost ' 
may  await  the  Triiunphs  of  Temper  i  Seriously,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  men  of  sens*,  and  talents  should  waste  their  time 
in  soch  unprofitable  disputations. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  right  to  apprize 
thereader^  that  the  project  of  a  public  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Cowper  is  finally  Uki  aside,  and  thai  the  money 
rased  by  the  sale  of '  the  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Mil- 
ton^ translated  by  Cowper^  with  some  Fragments  of  his  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Paradise  Lost/  shortly  to  be  published  in 
quarto  at  the  price  of  two  guineas,  is  to  be  applied  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  education  and  establishment  of  a  godson  of 
Cowper's,  lately  become  an  orphan.  We  heartily  approve 
this  change,  and  bop^  the  generosity  of  the  public  wiU  bring 
it  to  goode&ct.  The  translations  advertised  have  certainly 
beien  hitherto  a  desideratum,  and  from  the  few  specimens 
of  them  given  in  Mr.  Uayley's  Life  of  Miltotf  some  years 
«gOj  we  recomiAend  every  person  of  taste  to  subscribe. 

Art.  VL — Torio-Whiggo-MacMa  ;  or  the  Battle  of  the 
fVh^s  and  Tories,  apolitical  Salirt.  lufour  Cantos.  4to. 
Ebers.  1806. 

THERE  is  no  species  of  composition  which  fewer  writers 
have  cultivated,  and  in  which  fewer  have  arrived  at  distinc* 
tion,  than  satirical  poetry.  The  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Li* 
teratnre  confines  tne  merit  of  having  attained  any  degree 
ef  excellence  to  six,  Horace,Persius,  and  Juvenal  among  the 
Romans;  Boileau  in  France  ;  and  Dryden  and  Pope  among 
our  conntryn»en  \  we  think  that  he  himself  can  have  no  claim 
to  enter  that  list,  from  which  be  has,  rather  fastidiously,  ex- 
cluded Churchill. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  powerful  scourge  of  immora- 
lity has  not  more  frequently  inflicted  its  lash  on  notorious  de- 
linquents. Personal  satire  has  indeed  often  been  reprobated  , 
anci  we  admit  that  the  reformation  of  individuals  is  rarely 
effected  by  punishment'  of  any  kind  :  but  the  salutary  terror 
which  it  strikes  into  the  breast  of  others,  is  the  effect  on 
which  its  expediency  rests.  Animated  invective  against  par- 
ticular vices  and  follies  may  represent  them  in  ail  their  na- 
tive deformity  or  absurdity,  and  excite  Abhorrence  andcoa* 
tempt  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  previously  disposed  to  virtue ; 
but  much  greater  eflfect  will  no  doubt  be  produced  by  the 
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cxARipieB  of  a  Tigeliios  or  .a  Mcsiaifns,  of  ft  AVairt^  ef  d 
Cfaartres,  tield  forth  to  public  detescatioa  ftKkd  '  dauioeQl  td 
everlasting  fame^  by  the  pen  of  the  satirist.  Bat  if  it  id  d 
•tobject  for  regtet  that  tiiis  litezary  tribooal  bas  no  rarely 
iaketi  cognizaDoe  of  {irivarte  motalH  it  id  ^liU  move  60  witfi 
ji^g&rd  to  public  Tiriue.  The  former  derives  9ome  mi  from 
the  laws ;  any  attempt  to  iater&lc  with  ibe  latter  -has  be^eri 
geiierally  (we  might  perhaps  have  said  always)  fouttd  to  bcf 
inefficacious;  it  tests. Uierefore  almost  eotii^eiy  qq  tb^Jtosid 
of  pablic  opinion,  and  even  hefe^  censnre  of  puhiic  cha« 
tucter  is  mostly  confined  tb  eph^lttecal  publicattOQ^i  to  t,hfe 
tiewspaper  or  the  pamphlet,  and  a§brda  ao  •means  ^f  holding 
Ibrtb  to  fiartu re  generations  the  profligacy  of  fetat^sioen  aad 
corruption  of  ministers* 

The  Absaiona  and  Achitopbel  wastbe  itrdti  and  ivillf»lK>btt- 
Uy  remain  the  best  political  satire  irbicb  the  Eoglisb  lao-^ 
^age  can  boaet.  Mo coaipoerlioo  of  Popecan  be  ranked  in 
thai  class^  and  Cbarchill  certainly  never  plroduced  an>y 
'thing  to  rival  it.  Our  author  seems  in  60toe<kgree:to  bave 
-made  thai  coniposi  tion  his  mgdel^  and  toharecume  so  with 
considerable  ^access.  .    * 

In  ashortadverliscraent  we  are  informed,  '  that  the  au-i 
tbor  is  connected  with  no  party  whatever;  he  is  impenelra- 
lly  conce.iled,  and  wishes  to  remain  so.'  The  former  asser- 
tion we  see  no  reason  to  doubt ;  it  is  true  iudeed  that  the 
members  of  the  present  opposition,  whenever  they  are 
introduced,  .are  liandled  rather  severely  :  but  several  of  the 
administration  also  will  not  feel  themselves  niucb  gratified 
by  the  perusal.  The  wordy  contest  concerning  the  ceo- 
^SAfes  and  impeachment  of  a  noble  lord,  serves  a<  the  badia 
to  tlte  present  publication  ;  and  is  moulded  .4nto  a  sort  of 
serio-comic  epic  poem,  in  which  the  political  actors  are 
introdxtced  under  fictitious  names.  This,  plan  is  attended 
-vitb  constderabJe  dii^dvantages,  as  the  genius  of  «a  author 
who  uses  facts  only  as  a  vehicle  for  observations,  mast  ae* 
cesaarily  be  ifi  some  degree  fettered  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
them  :  our  author  has,  however,  in  some  degree  deviated  from 
the  accuracy  of  cireumstaniial  narrative.  The  action  codb^ 
nieoceswith  a  council  of  the  tones,  or  advocates  of  Xxucf 
Melville,  debating  the  means  of  prot^ctio^  him  from  tbe  mc" 
i>aeed  attack ;  this  occupies  the  whole  of  the  firsl  canto. 
The  speeches  of  the  leaders  are^  as  might  be  ejcpected,  the 
most  feeble  part  of  the  poem.  The  character  of  the  late 
premier  is  delineated,  under  tlie  title  of  Cinna^  with  c<an&idec«» 
'  able  spirit  and  powers  of  vei:si6cutioa. 
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*  Him  t>oUsb*d  France  lad  iiivght  iriCh  suMest  avi 
To  U)U  the  r««9t9B  luid  surprisee  the  hearty 
Graeoe  with  rude  strength  the  passiehg  toconCfoIt 
And  Rooietbat  stiieetness  which  «ubdues  the  s«H^« 
Full  were  bis  periods^  manly  was  his  tone. 
The  grace,  the  lore  of  either  school  his  own. 
Oft  has  lay  childhood  on  those  accents  ha=ngp 
Oft  drank  new  vigor  from  the  impassionM  tongue, 
Pleas'd  .with  the  pomp  of  sounds,  to  truth  unknown. 
And  poorly  satiate  with  delight  alone« 
How  chaug'd,  how  lost  that  eloquencte,  whose  sway 
Bade  senates  bow,  and  distant  courts  obey  t 
Embattted' Europe  in  a  Bourbon's  cause,   ' 
Ajid  dar'd  a  vigor  far  beyond  the  laws/ 

The  JQBtoese  of  tlie  opinions  we  shall  not  comment  oo^ 
lot  leave  our  readers  to  judge  according  to  their  political 
bias. 

In  the  second  canto  we  are  transported  to  the  camp  of  the 
adverse  army.  I'hiB  metaphor  is  frequently  introdaced,  and 
we  think  very  absurdly ;  it  creates  a  strange  mixture  of 
fact  and  allegory,  without  being  in  the  least  necessary  ot 
serviceable.  Tbe  characters  of  the  leaders  are  ahly  drawa. 
Under  the  mask  of  Dranceswe  think  we  can  discern  the  fea- 
tures of  a  miiitary  secretary. 

*  Full  in  the  midst  the  troops  of  Di-ances*  lay, 
A  roving  Cossack,  prowling  still  for  prey  ; 
Forever  changing ;. to  no  creed  confin'd^ 
Loose  as  the  vane,  and  Pithless  as  the  wind; 
A  courtier  late,  with  supple  rage  be  shone ; 
A  putriotnow,  more  loud,  more  furious  grown  ; 
Mis  word,  a  jest ;  his  principles,  a  scorn  ; 
For  clamour  dreaded,  but  fur  influence  borne. 

*  For  him  let  Genius,  stretch'd  on  Misery's  bed» 
Neglected  pine,  and  crave  its  bitter  bread  : 
No  boon  to  merit  his  regards  fsspart, 
No  unexpected  kindness  cheers  the  heart. 
Seek  him,  indeed,  he  comes  with  courtly  smila« 
Unmeaning  phrase,  and  oothings  to  beguile. 
Poorly  laments,  he  cannot  condescend 
To  waste  a  minute  with  a  tuneful  friend.    ' 
Recounts  the  gnthering  cares  of  greatness  o'er^ 
And,  civilly  insulting,  holds  the  door. 
Proud  wretch  !  to  thwart  the  current  of  bis  fate, 
And,  born  a  wit,  start  up  a  knave  of  state  V 


^Lii(gu4  luelior'— 


— cousitiis  hahitus  nou  futills  smtor 

S<?ditiouc  potcQj.  Vine.  £a,  tL 
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The  methodUts  have  their  fihftre  b(  tidicole^  frdtfi  wbieff. 
liowever  we  were  glad  to  see  the  benevotent  adversary  of 
the  slave  trade  exempted.  The  reader  is  theki  hurried  ia 
the  couch  of  the  premier^  and  presented  with  a  description 
of  a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  the  phantom  6f  the  accused 
peer,  who  delivers  rather  a  long  admonitory^  and  in  some 
degree  irrelevant,  speech. 

The  third  canto  contains  the  first  battle  between  the  two 
parties^and  concludes  with  an  episode,  for  which  we  suspect  the 
author  is  indebted  rather  to  his  imagination  than  his  memory: 
the  tones  itre  defeated,  and  send  an  herald  to  the  mansion  of 
Sirius(a  certain  northern  duke)  in  Piccadilly  to  ask  assistance. 
This  is  not  very  likely,  though  it  isnotimpossiblethat  his  grace 
may  have  been  entreated  to  instruct  some  of  his  representa- 
tives to  support  them  on  a  future  occasion.  The  author  seems 
conversant  with  anecdotes  of  political  characters,  and  this^ 
though  not  generally  known,  may  have  been  the  case.  But  we 
have  other  reasons  to  disapprove  of  the  passage  ;  it  is  rather 
too  voluptuous,  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  is  depicted  in  colours 
a  little  too  vivid.  The  same  objection  is  applicable  to  the 
character  of  a  certain  ex-secretary  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  canto,  who  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  the  shop 
of  his  uncle,  an  apothecary  at  Paris,  and  to  have  received 
the  rudiments  of  political  knowledge  in  a  Jacobin  club» 
among  M.  Bourienne  and  his  associates.  Notwithstanding 
this  censure,  the  passages  alluded  to  contain  nothing  immo- 
ral :  vice  is  described  in  a  manner  that  will  render  it  rather 
disgusting  and  odious  than  captivating ;  and  we  think  the 
writings  of  Pope  contain  passages  much  more  exceptionable. 

The  fourth  canto  opens  with  a  description  of  Boodle's,  at 
which  some  of  the  whiggish  leaders  are  assembled.  The 
jjfeaswres  of  a  gaming-house  are  pointedly  described  in  the 
/following  lines : 

^  *  O  fane  of  Pleasure !  whose  beloved  recess 

Did  sports  enliven,  new  inventions  bless ; 
The  midnight  faro,  and  the  morning  bet, 
The  fears  of  whist,  and  hopes  of  lansquenet ; 
The  friendly  pistol  for  the  dread  reverse, 
With  frenaied  laugh,  and  deeply*niutter*d  curse  ; 
Thy  walls  the  light  of  genius  has  adorn'd,' 

We  shall  indulge  our  readers  with  onetaore  shortextract, 
in  which,  asi  in  many  other  passages,  we  disctraia  manifest 
imitation  of  Pope : 

•  Far  on  the  Southern  Amefic*s  fruitful  plains. 
Queen  of  the  mines,  Potosi's  goddess  reigns  ; 
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tVitli  poVr  Protean  gifted  to  atoumo 

The  emerald's  lustre,  and  the  ruby's  bloom, 

In  dax2ling  heaps  of  Treasury  gold  to  rise. 

And  flash  con  vie  tfoD  on  the  courtieu^'seyesy 

'f  o  flit  in  paper  with  resistless  sway. 

Now  sweep  a  Senate^  now  a  Mack  away;  ' 

While  fail;  on^s  gaze,  a  Coronet  to  shine, 

Or  gem  with  diamond  ray  the  meek  Divine/ 

The  goddess  makes  an  ineflTectual  attempt  to  seduce  Dran- 
ces.  Toe  accused  peer  then  makes  a  defence^  which  i$  no<» 
thing  to  the  purpose ;  the  tones  are  again  defeated^  and  the 
poem  concludes  with  (what  of  all  things  one  would  have  least 
expected)  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson.  What 
possible  connection  this  has  with  the  subject  we  leave  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  reader  to  discover ;  it  has  completely  eluded 
our  own. 

-  On  the  wbolcj  we  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the 
perusal  of  this  publication.  It  displays  considerable  poetical 
merit.  The  versification  is  harmonious  and  well-constructed ; 
the  satire  is  in  general  keen  without  being  abusive  ;  but  we 
meet  with  many  weak  passages,  more  especially  in  the 
^peeclies^  and  some  faults  of'  expression  whi'ch  our  limits 
will  not  allow  ns  to  enumerate,  it  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  finished  in  haste^  that  it  might  catch  the  pub- 
lic attention  while  directed  so  universally  to  the  late  iin* 
peachment.  But  the  plan  !»  executed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  poem  is  not  entirely  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  will^ 
we  think,  continue  to  be  read  with  interest,  independently  of 
the  events  to  which  it  relates,  as  a  satire  and  a  panegyric 
(for  it  contains  both)  on  the  leading  political  characters  of 
the  age. 


Aet.  VII. — An  Eisay  on  the  Principle  and  Origin  of  Sove-^ 
rtign  Power,  By  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church,  Tramtbetd 
from  the  French,  with  a  Preface  and  Appendix^  « Svo,  7«. 
Hatchard.     180^. 

TO  adjust  the  interfering  claims  of  kings  and  their  sub- 
jects, to  temper  authority  and  incuicatt  obedience^  must 
have  formed  a  principal  object  of  attrition  from-  thee' 
earliest  periods  of  civilized  society.  The  natore  of  govern-'  ^ 
ment  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature  of- man,  who 
constitutes  at  once  tjie  material  out  of  which  it  is  formed, 
the  object  of  its  institution,  and  the  ag^nt  by  whose  io^ 
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ftrumenullly  it  it  extffowed^  In  0m:;tfft  hwi$  it  has  beet 
6ppr«isively  «ikBi*tai6M[^  kgp  mbtiit  mea  iib^beenper* 
versely  resitted*  fiirpef ieaee  of  ibe  evifai  df  ^ffMoo^  and 
tnsubardiQiitkwi  fatt  JilMuiied  meo  of  reflecting  lUMids  tor  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  tlittatotwd  <he  eom^nedeKCrtioDs  of 
inteerity  and  ibleHiKeMein  defisibg  ao  eft<itti«i  remedy. 
But  it  is  perhiips  a  Mfett  very  generally  to  be  arttribnted  to 
those  who  have  investij^ated  this  svbject,  that  their  views 
of  it  have  beetilq^  ^oafinfs^  OBd  the  priociDlos  wJuch  ii$^j 
aisi^aied  tM  jArMeular  igk  their  nature^  apaa  ioo  limifted  id 
tbeiroperMioo.  Those  who  h%,y4t  actually  engaged  in  Utiit 
%Mkor  leglislatiefi,  ba.ve  aeeessarilv  diracled  the  exertionof 
t|heir%aleputo.(berieii9ov#l  ^fdiffiovlties  acUaaUyesistiog^and 
baise  aaglected  thie  Qpa«d«iw4ioo  of  general  rules  aa  the 
4|bSga^oii  pf  BMeMng  iepal  aad  particular  iaoenwDieaoes* 
Even  the  writers  on  government,  who  had  kisore  and  opf 
|toKuo«ty  to  enatin^t^Hi  ^  Md  of  vptcidatios,  Weiiot 
4I ways  e«]fbrfMs<4  the  advaaM^^  of  more  eaLtepsiye  researoh 
fpf[  tiiie  eslaUi^MiAeat  ^f  more  general  fmitwtis.  They  have 
often  laid  doW0  W  f«od%meotal  trudiii^  notioas  aKhitranly 
and  fanoifally  ad^ptedj  land  -bavii  attested  tp  acooant  for 
existing  reaUyjes  xm  .priiHHpIfs  «atierly  iaackqnate  to  theijr 
prod«ctioo.  Bal  this  is  not  the  only  groimd  w  which  ex* 
cq^lioa  vmy  be  takew  to  ibeir  authority ;  aot  mly  are  their 
theories  of  Rrisinoaty  (Skrigio,  .disproportioaed  to  the  phe^ 
90ioeiiaof  ae^iial  fmiM,  £»t  they  have  led  to  {practical  con* 
aeqaeoees  of  a  m^M  destructive  teadeocy.  While  they 
j^Mlended  to^give  instructiofi  upon  theMtareof4)p>veainieD^ 
thev  have  anderxnio^  the  6»fuidadofla  of  sooial  order  and 
^ndsogered  the  bfippiaess  of  the  whple  civilised  world.  In 
the  hope  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  amischief  so  exten- 
sive in  its  influencey  the  author  bf  the  present  work  has  been 
itodoced  to  comtsnteate  iiis  seuiiaiegts  to  the  fvUie;  to 
take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  preceded 
hiiQ>  toDotice  their  errors  andto  detect  their  sophistry.  Their 
systems  baye  supposfed  man  to  exist  at  first  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation far.  below  wba't  can  be  natural  tohimy  and  in  order 
to  produce  society  out  of  that  state^  have  expected  from  him 

.  powers  of  Teftaxioo  n^hiob  coold  only  be  the  result  of  pilti- 
valcd  miads^  aetd  rsdionsl  experience.  This  writer  endea- 
iBoars  to  diseover  the  origin  and  .principle  of  go^eAcment 

,  lA  causes  more  geaeral  a^d  durable^  and  more  inherent  in 
tbe  nature  of  onaa ;  caases  that  shall  at  once  accou,ut  for 
the  establishment  of  aiKhocity  among  mankind  from  the 
bcgioJiing,  and  fMrovide  for  lis  coptinuaucf^as  long  as  the 
human  race  shall  exist.     Uis  primary  assertion  is  ihat  all 
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power  is  deriTed  from  the  Deity,  aod  that  cpnteqiieQtlTresiit* 
ance  to  lawful  authority  is  rebellion  against  God.  In  dis^^ 
cnssing  this  proposition  he  successively  states  and  ponfu^es 
the  principles  on  which  HobbeSi  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and 
lUw^aeau,  oavt  aciwunted  tor  the  first  iptroduction  of  sodety. 
Be  proves  aatisfaclorily  Uiat  oaan  does  not  pass  from  a  state 
of  savage  kidependeoce  like  that  of  wild  bea.Hta,whe>e every 
iadividuai  is  influenced  by  a  separate  and  selfish  inelinatioo^ 
iBto  a  dawning  resemblance  of  the  present  state  of  seciely  ; 
boA  that  iTom  the  time  that  mea  began  to  exist  ^hey  existed 
ift  social  relation  to  each  other.  Indeed  tfie  publicists  muse 
have  recourse  to  some  novel  and.  unheard  of  cause  for  the 

*  production  of  the  human  species  in  order  to  account  for  the 
aopearance  of  a  multitude  of  unconnected  beings,  of  wftich 
tneir  ioiagioary  social  compact  is  tp  be  formed.    They  must 
K^e  sprung  like  ^b^  men  of  Cadmus  out  pf  the  ground^  4od 
B^coxding  to  some  pf  their  systems  with  mpch  of  \b^  s^m^ 
disposi^on  towards  ^<w:h  other  ;  if  th^y  hi^d  received  ei^i^t-r 
enoe  figre^ly  to  those  Itiws  which  ^h^  Creator  has  ordained 
f^r  the  support  of  the  buoian  race,  they  must  necessarfiljt 
have  exhibited  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parental,  frater^ 
nal,  end  conjugal  ties.    But  supposing  such  men  to  exists 
k  seem»  piobable  that  they  should  be  influenced  by  those 
alTectioQS-  and  passions  that  now  act  apoft  mankind.     It  is 
not  likely  that  each  individual  wouM  be  content  with  the 
supply  of  bis  own  per3onal  frants,  but  would  be  animated 
by  sentiments  pf  kindness  or  hostility  towards  those  around 
him.    We  can  scarcdy  imagine  a  day  passing  over  the  heads 
of  these  singular  creatures,  unless  they  were  placed  by  yery 
nice  caiculatbn  at  such  distances  as  to  preclude  aggregation 
withput  furnishing  a.  variety  of  occasions  of  iaterleriog  in* 
teresu*     In  thi$  case  we  should  have  a  certiun    number  of 
them  agreeipg  in  a  sqhemi^  of  aggresspn,  and  others  united 
for  purpose^  of  defence.    Here  then  is  society  at  once  m^ 
tjpoaMced  by  the  operation  of.  the  affections  filone,  without 
any  exertion  of  the  ooderstanding  in  the  formation  of  asocial 
qompact.     But  if  we  believe  ihe  scriptural  accouQt  of  the 
creation  of  man  ^aod  the  world  he  inbiJ^ita,  we  are  at  once 
in  possession  of  a  jcpnsisteat  history  of  the  origin  of  society 
as  well  a$  of  the  individuals  composing  it.     J'he  parental 
and  patriarchal  authority,  which  was  sufficient  to  meet  tim 
exigencies  of  primitive  simplicity,  afforded  a  model  on  which 
political  sovereignty  Was  framed  when  circumstances  re* 

.    quired  a  goyernment  of  a  more  complex  form  and  of  wider 
extent, 
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.'The  introduction  |;enera11y  notices  ibe  opinions  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  publicists,  of  which  the  most  objectionable  is 
the« doctrine  of  a  social  compact  between  men  equal  and 
iiidependent. 

'  *  Througbout  the  world/  the  author  observes,  'mankind  form 
(^mmunitie!»  whose  members  are  mutually  independent.  From  this 
girneral  and  established  fact,  prevalent  in  all  ages,  the  publicists 
would  have  been  warranted  in  supposing  that  society,  and  the  au- 
thority which  is  essential  to  its  very  existence,  are  coeval  with 
creation, itself,  and  enter,  as  Fergut»on  judiciously  remarks,  into  the 
very  constitution  of  nature^  They  have  however  deviated  into  a 
system  of  thinking  diametrically  opposite.  As  far  as  ihey  can 
carry  their  views,  and  extend  their  researches,  they  discover  roan 
existing  in  society.  When  they  find  his  history  enveloped  in  ob- 
scurity, they  suppose  him  abandoned  to  himself,  and  wandering  in 
forests, in  a  state  of  absolute  independence.  These  philosophers 
produce  society  from  the  midst  of  anarchy,  and  they  found  it  in 
formal  stipulations  entered  into  between  men  as  yet  unenlightened 
and  barbarous.  The  consequences  of  their  doctrine  are  these.  .If 
independence  was  originally  with  regard  to  man  the  state  of  na- 
ture, it  follows  that  he  is  independent  by  natural  right ;  that 
soriety  has  been  formed,  and  still  subsists  but  by  his  free  consent 
and  choice  ;  that  if  the  chieft  whom  he  has  selected  abuse  some  of 
the. powers  intrusted  lo  them,  he  is  entitled  to  depose  them,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  these  powers  ;  that  he  is  the  judge  of  their  conduct, 
and  consequently  sovereign.' 

Yet  be  contends  that '  if  the  notion  of  an  original  com- 
pact be  admitted,  these  consequences  necessarily  flow  from 
it ;  and  therefore  those  writers  who  have  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple, nnd  yet  endeavour  to  make  a  different  deduction  from 
it,  have  utterly  failed  in  their  object,  and  have  contributed 
to  extend  and  confirm  the  mischief  which  the  publicists  have 
produced.'  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  social  cohipact 
this  kind  of  refutation  bad  its  weight.  But  when  the 
revolution  took  place,  these  writers  discovered  that  the  social 
compact  was  conditional  and  revocable.  They  are  then 
obliged  to  proceed  with  Rousseau,  and  are  at  length  led 
into  the  conclusion  that  the  best  established  governmentr 
may  be  subverted  by  every  rebellious  subject  under  the  spe- 
cfious  mask  of  supporting  the  pretended  rights  of  the  people. 
Every  fortunate  usurper  becomes  the  anointed  of  the  Lord^ 
snd  second  only  to  the  Divine  Majesty  on  high, 

-''  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  so  strange  a  doctrine,  we  have  dili*- 
flTJitly  investigated  t^e  subject,  to  ascertain  whether  civil  society  arosa 
from  a  primitive  convention  between  men  independent  of  all  restraint 
of  authority;  whether  this  stata of  natural  independencs  has  ever 
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existed;  whether  such  a  state  is  even  possible;  and  we  feel  th« 
most  positive  conviction,  that  this  hypotheMs  is  as  false  in  princt* 
pie,  as  It  is  pernicious  in  its  consequences  Xq  the  peace  of  nations^ 
and  to  the  Hccurity  of  empires.  We  shall  prove,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  Ist,  that  from  this  noxious  and  empoisoned  source> 
spring  systems  the  most  destructive  both  to  society,  and  to  theiri'^ 
terests  of  religion;  2dly,  that  the  hypothesis  is  nnt  supported  by  an]p 
historical  facts;  3dly,  that  it  is  atheistical,  reflecting  on  Divint 
Providence,  and  contrary  to  revealed  truths;  4tbly,  that  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  reason  unenlightened  by  revelation/ 

The  design  of  the  second  part  is  then  generally  noticed. 
The  author  disclaims  the  character  of  an  apologist  for  ar^ 
bilrary  power.  He  suggests  that  if  the  New  festameot  has 
Bot  spoken  more  explicitly  to  reprobate  tyranny  and  sla* 
ver3%  it  is  because  the  gospel  in  this  as  in  most  ]n.nance« 
has  left  human  institutions  untouched  :  that  a  reasonable 
liberty  can  be  secured  only  by  submission  to  authority ;  that  if 
tlie  people  have  a  right  to  discuss  the  title  by'>  which  theit 
Tulers  hold  the  power  they  exercise,  both  rulers  and  people 
will  bejealoos  of  each  other,  and  mankind,  will  be  continu*: 
ally  suffering  either  from  anarchy  or  oppi^ssioD.  He  ob^ 
serves  that  the  abuse  ('f  power  by  a  legitimate  monarch  is 
not  to  be  compared  in  ihe  evils  it  produces  with  the  excesses 
ivhich  are  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  power  ia 
ibe  bands  of  an  usurper.  / 

The  first  chapter  gives  the  following  account  of  the  .dif- 
ferent states  of  nature  which  the  publicists  suppose  aateriof 
to  the  formation  of  their  social  compact.  Some,  sity ,  the 
cooditioYi  of  nature  is  a  state  of  peace ;  according  to  others 
it  is  a  state  of  hostility  ;  ]Mit  all  make  it  a  state  of  absov 
lute  independence.  The  first  represent  the  evil  disposi* 
tions  which  set  men  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  interfering  interests  of  society.  Th^, 
Jutter  consider  man  as  ill-disposed  by  nature,  and 'that  '^lig 
evil  disposition  in  the  natural  state  being  unrestrained  by) 
anthority,  acts  without  any  interruption :  thtse  make  him. 
enter  into  society  from  fear,  and  those  from  the  love  of  bis 
kind.  But  these  two  inclinations  act  upon  map  in  every 
state,  exist  in  him  always,  and  are  always  ready  to  operate  ii\ 
their  turns  when  objects  and  motives  occur  that  are  proper  to 
excite  them.     Either  view  of  the  case  is  therefore  inade- 


quate, and  to  discover  tnith  we  must  have  recourse  to  scrip- 
lurcywhich  experience  itself  sanctions;  and  both  conjointly  lead 
to  conclusions  very  different  from  the  opinions  of  these  writers. 
'i  he  scriptures  represent  man  from  the  beginning  as  social 
and  corrupt,  as  influenced  by  love  and  fear,  as  drawn  towards 
iais  kind  l>}   feelings  of  affection,  and  yet  occasionally  sii- 
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Sniated.bj  m|i1JgDant  pds9ton8  to  rejpci  their  in|Iaeiic^«. 
obbes  asserts  ihat  the  ooncTition  oFman  id  a  stale  of  nature 
supposes  perpetual  warfare,  because  all  have  a  ri^bt  to  all 
things ;  tnat  man  from  the  necessity  of  his  nature  is  obliged 
ioreiin||Qisb  this  stale  of  miHery,  in  which  he  cannot  com* 
ply  witli  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  fear  inditces  him  to 
enter  inio  society.  He  makes  the  maintenance  of  peaee  the 
fundamental  law  of  uartore.    To  provide  for  tbb,  men  dele* 

?;ate  their  righj*  to  a  soTereign,  fr^n  whose  avthoriey  there 
ies  thencef<»rward  no  appeal.  His  error  fs not  iu  supposing 
xt>en  hostile  to  each  other  by  n  Uire*  but  in  Aupposing  that 
narikbd  have  ever  l>vtd  oui  of  society  in  a  state  where  \hU  . 
etispa^fltioQ  operated  walkout  coniroitl  or  qualification.  Ma»« 
tescjuien  places  aian  in  a  slate  o^*  auture  anterior  lo  ifociety, 
•od  aiutifIdeoced»  materiiilly  al  least,  by  maligiianl  dispoaU 
tioos.  '  By  exphiiDing  away  philosophically',  says  the  autlior, 
*ibe  cormplioo  of  roan,  be  shews  that  he  is  igftorant  fif  man'a 
SAlore  and  of  Ihe  true  i^latMMis  between  itatural  and  poli* 
tucal  law.'  0»  the  doctriae  erf'  Montesquieu,  that  there  are 
three  drffenetn  priiiciplea  of  govetnoienl^  we  shall  make  the 
iciUo«it)ges4nict: 

'  Whet),  oa  hb  autb<^rty ,  it  is  received  as  a  fixed  opinion,  however 
jktee,  that  ihonarcby  of  which  he  is  the  eulogist,  is  not  founded  on 
^rtu^,  t!le  interests  of  kings  are  no  longer  inseparable  from  inte* 
gfity,  honesty,  and  justice.  The  most  crhniniil  stretches  of  aqtho^ 
rily  hwe  been  jtistfiti^,  kt  ct$ol4y  asserting  that  the  mop^tl  reasoning 
af  indinMlHilS  atal  "^l^  itttoim^  of  it  on  prrvnte  contact,  are  nel 
Madifif  oo  sW  sovereign.  1  his  impiam^  and  det^s<dU>le  doctrine 
kaa  skated  ibt  fate  rt  meritsd,  wlea  acted  on.  The  people  possess* 
mi  leo  hiach  geod  &ense  to  snvaillot«  kL  Fenced,  tfiiis,  So  reason, 
IbejT  bate  laMi  if  there  is  bal  ottes)>eci(*&  of  gnveeaaient  that  may 
!kaiw  virtne  fef  its- principle,  ihese  i»h»t  one  which  the  Alini>«hty 
ejpf»roves  m[^  one  only  whi^li  is  logiuouUfr  sikI  that  is^  democracy. 
The  thror<e,  oo  longex  surrounded  by  the  neligious  and  political  souod- 
lense  which  supported  lU  f^lls  to  ihe.ground.  the  modem  phtlo* 
sephers,  who  in  di:»iioKii)g  tbtr  sacred  bonds  of  religion, have  preached 
apoUtica!  independence,  huva  found  but  too  maiiy  unprincipled  pro- 
selytes: and  afr  books,  and  all  pubtic  meetings,  and  speaking  insti* 
fUtions,*hai^  fesonnd^d  the  praiscsof  republics,  and  ot  the  sovc* 
laigtiry  of  the  people.' 

Rousseam  boUs  witb  Hobbes  that  sovereignty  is  composed 
of  rights,  possessed  by  maa  in  a  Mate  of  nature,  aiid  which  are 
Iransaiitted  to  the  aociety  he  haa  formed •  Wi4;h  Moiitesquiea 
be  denies  that  iDen  have  by  nature  dispositiotui  bostile  to- 
each  other.  He  sayslltat  men  uitile  and  form  society  not 
irom  nece^sity^  but  from  clioicCj  aad  with  a  view  4o  ubUia 
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<rf  ibecompMi  b^iHhicb  sodely  U  foritfed,  are  void>  if  in* 
their  ejeeculida  ine>^  are  fmnndto  be  detrimental.    Bat  the 
people  <re  not  iiwap  conipetietit  to  judge  of  their  own  hap^ 
piness,  and  therefore  Lacke^    who  before  Rousseaa  bad^ 
adopted  the  same  doctrine,  refuses  the  people  the  right  of 
insurrection^  except  when  the  prince  whoj^pverns,  evideutljf 
nbuses  Ltie  trust  reposed  in  him.     But  Rousseau  sajrs^/  il'. 
the  people  chuse  to  destroy   themselves  and  their  own  wel<*. 
fape^  wno  has  any  right  to  prevent  them  V    To  avoid,  how- 
eter^  the  absunlitiea  into  which  the  extent  of  this-  doctrine 
would  cany  him^  he  has  assigned  as  a  regulator  to  sove-' 
eeignty  what  he  oa]I»  the  general  wilt^  always^  accofding  to* 
hiitij  inst  and  impartial.    The  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the* 
•ociat  eoQtract  are,  1st,  *  that  the  principle'  and  origin  of 
sovereign  powej  are  inherent  in  the  people;  4cHy>  that- the  act^ 
emanating  frqoi  the  people  are  not  of  sovereign  authority, 
hut  wlieq  they  express  t|ie  general  will.'    The  discussion  of 
Uiese  two  propositions  leads  to  th^  cpficlqsion  '  that  in  the 
V4wld  there  is  only  one  legitimate  sovereign,  and   fliat  thilt 
aovereigD  it  evecy  where  ine^ciaiitaiid  pavaly^d  ;  and  diat; 
iji  Slick  a  forlorn  slate  no  otbev  alternative  remaina  for  iilaii> 
bat  to  sul^nit  to  aanvped:  poviPer  or  return  to  the  woodsi  aad 
oDJoy  \m  origiaal  iodepoodence/     These  varioes  systems 
are  then  eompaied,  aad  the  chapter  concludes  with  some  , 
et)6enratfott»  on  those  writers  who;  acknowledging  that  aS 
power  is  from  God,  do  yet  derive  aociety  through  the  medi^ 
nm  of  a  social  compact.     But  if  the  contract  he  ratified  hf 
&e  divine  will,  it  is  ratified  with  all  its  cbnditions,  and  6nt 
oi  these  ia  its  vevocabilily.    They  are  therefore  obliged,  ac^ 
cording  to  oircumstaocesj  to  argue  iu  direct  opposition  to 
themaeivea. 

*  If  tbey  oppose  the  soveiei^ty  of  the  people,  they  wtl^  ao^ 
in  this  case,  admit  (hat  the  social  ciDinpacc  may  be  conditionals 
If,  again*  it  is  their  object  to  juUify  the  o^tbs  extorted  by  an  ustti^ 
per,  during  a  revolutifoQ,  in  this  case,  th«'y  are  read v  to  gram  that 
conditions  may  enter  into  the  social  compact.  They  asserti  thai 
as  the  peopteitave  dectiHl  a  «overeign>  merely  to  secure  their  inter* 
etts,  they  can  acknowledge  an  usurper,  when  the  legitimate' paaoi 
can^  no  longer,  prqlect  them/ 

The  second  chapter  adduces  the  testimony  of  history,  aii4 
principally  of  scripture  as  the  most  ancient  «od  aathenllp 
history,  against  the  above  doctrines. 

'  The  scripture;!  alwf^'S  repzaseat  soaiety  as  governed  by  chiaA^ 
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and  OrfgifMliy  tbese  wer?  patriarclur  or  fieaiis  of  finnilin.  In  th«' 
•econd  generation  Cain  built  a  city*  The  uieAil  auiid  pQlita  arta 
cultivated  before  the  deluges  shew  that  aucitty  \va»  alr^y  CHri- 
lized.  As  we  advance  in  the  history  of  gre^t  nations,  soci^y*  andr 
consequently  social  reguiationsy  assume  a  more  complicated  ioroi. 
But  these  ameliorations  in  the  state  of  civilized  society  aie  gradual 
and  progressive.  The  further  we  look  back  towards  the  primitive 
times  the  less  are  we  able  to  discover  that  original  state  of  anar- 
chy'which  the  publicists  suppose  in  order  to  support  their  vi:>ionary 
theories,' 

Profane  history  agrees  in  this  respecl  with  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. We  hear  indeed  of  stipuiations  and.  coitireoiions  for 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  particular  forms  of 
government ;  but  they  were  always  transacted  by  auihorilitfa 
already  cunstit^itedi  with  whom  the  right  and  office  oi  sove- 
reign ty  already  existed. 

'  It  is  taking  an  untair,  and  deceiving  view  of  the  subject,  to 
term  a  constitutional  charter^  a  Magna  Charta,  or  a  bill  of  rights^ 
which  among  some  nations  originated  in  conventions  that  expressed 
the  publi(*  wilt  in  a  formal  manner,  a  primitive  compact,  llie  ori* 
grn  of  sovereignty  is  by  no  means  to  be  found  *in  such'  conventions  : 
for  tbc7  exhibit  nations  who  bad  already  been' suiject  to  laws. 
The^.  conventions  could  not  have  been  legitimate  and  regular,  but 
by  theconcurrei^eof  a  pre-existing  authority  that  directs  men's 
minds  to  that  particular  object  of  reform  or  political  change,  which 
it  uia>  be  expedient  to  introduce  into  the  state.  Lycurgus  was  a 
king,  bejore  he  becmne  a  legislator.  Athens  had  .laws  before  the 
times  01  Solon/ 

If  a  man  should  underlake  to  legislate  for  the  savages  of 
America,  he  could  not  be  said  to  introduce  society  among 
them.  However  simple  the  form  of  their  governraetit,  they 
have  one;  and  he  would  accord! tigiy  entrust  to  the  members 
of  thatgpvernnjent,  the  care  of  enforcing  bi^  improvemenlSj 
a^nd  providing  for  the  execution  of  his  laws. 

In  the. third  chapter  the  hypothesis  of  a  slate  of  nature 
and  a  social  compact,  is  represented  as  atheistical,  and  a  rc- 
^exipnon  the  providence  of  God ;  because  in  such  a  state,  to 
use  the  author's  words,  God  is  not  represented  upon  earth  : 
that  is,  anarchy  being  considered  as  an  evil  of  the  most  de- 
mruciive  tonsequences,  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by 
jB.titablislied  authority,  God  has  left  man  exposed  to  a  moral 
evil  williout  furnishing  him  with  its  appropriate  moral  re- 
medy. 

'  In  the  revolutions  that  havecbang.^d  the  face  of  empires,  Provi- 
dence has  not  btfen  culpable.  In  penniuin);  «vil,  &he  coiuiemns 
those  who  commit  it.     by  tlie  wise  direction  she.  gives  to  events  ari^« 
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nig  froiA  tbe  operation  df tinman  pasai^^,  Aein'gY^^eAi  so  that 
in  the  midst  of  ihe  revolutionary  storns  that  agiute  the  world,  atr 
the  good  proceeds  from  God»  and  ali  the  evil  is  lo  be  ascribed  to 
ih«  abuse  of  liberty  by  ths  pervtffitsneat  oi  huonn  condnct.  But 
Providence  would  not  be  equally  justified  under  a  cousidenitton  of 
tixe;  su|^posrd  state  of  anarchy  preceding  the  formation  of  pdiiticai 
societies.,  This  anarchy  U  tioi  accidental.  It  is  supposed  nalurai; 
and  if  it  15  morally  iivpassilile  that  men,  delivered  over  to  the  opera* 
tiou  of  uncvntroulcd  passions,  can  live  in  peace  with  each  bthert 
you  ctinnot  impute  to  them  the  disorder  that  results  from  a  total 
want  of  all  government/  ,^ 

The  hypothesis  is* also  contrary  to  revelation.  We  are  not 
lo^auppose  that  man  as  degraded  by  his  fall  ivaa  abandoned 
by  God.  With  the  promise  of  a  redeemer^  many  temporal 
blessings  were  actually  and  immediately  beAtowed.  Among 
these  were  the  restraints  of  society.  Man  therefore  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  moral  depravity  conse* 
qiient  upon  the  fall  as  acting  by  itself :  he  is  responsible  for 
the  alleviations  provided,  aud  the  use  he  makes  of  them. 
The  latter  part  of  the  chapter  is  employed  in  computing  the 
theories  of  the  publicists  on  the  origin  of  propert^^  which 
they  suppose  to  take  place  before  the  existence  oi  governt* 
meot ;  but  the  author  contends  that  they  be^in  to  exist  toge-* 
tber.  These  pages  have  some  very  interesting  remarks^  but 
there  is  a  considerable  want  of  perspicuity  and  distinctness. 

But  it  is  contended  that  not  only  are  the  systems  under 
examination  unsupported  by  history,  and  contrary  to  reve-. 
latioD,  but  that  reason  itself  is  sufficiently  armed  against 
the  absurdities  contained  in  them.,  The  first  assertion  which 
tlie  writer  notices  as  involving  a  contradiction^  is  that  of 
Locke  and  Uousseau,  that  sovereignty  is  the  production  of 
human  reason  and  liberty* 

'  Is  it  not  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  their  liberty,  ta  re* 
strict  them  to  order,  that  is  to  say,  to  force  them  to  live  conform- 
able  to  the  suggestions  of  right  reason  }  Is  it  not  because  their 
reason  when  left  to  its  own  o|)erations»  plunges  them  into  slavery, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  they  fall  into,  and  the  evl  influeiic««, 
of  the  passions  ?  If  reason,  in  order  to  exercise  her  lunctions,  and 
to  acquire  efficient  force,  is  obliged  to  call  authority,  or  power, 
to  her  iiid,  she  certainly  cannot  be  the  principle  and  origin  of  tlmt 
very  authority  %^hich  guides  her  infancy,  and  conducts  her,  asii 
mere,  by  the  hand.' 

'  Human  reason  and  liberty,  when  left  to  operate  of  themscUeji, 
create  ignorance  and  disorder,  and  possess  not  the  energy  nrres- 
fary  to  <;srab!ish  a  power  calculated^to  controul  themselves,  and  to 
prevent  their  dangerous  eccentricities.* 
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Kekhcv  vam  ^ko  ikidi!)fe  evtgiiMil'  motive  aod  indoceaeiifc^ 
to^form  aocic^y  w  ltm8Bn|^eiii«#rkiQdoe8s  which  iMtudljr 
attnact  flULBhiind'  lt>  eael^  oftber;  because  the  more  '•etHr* 
ibtcevof  the  p»uiwiu»  which  tmuhi  coolinttalfy  tooreatrdta^ 
sentNNi  among  lb«m  is  eqiNilfy  aa  enenltaii  part  of  baouMa 
Batore.  Authority  therefore  ia -/Eternally  imposed*  Hm^ 
allowtr  that  both  religion  and  society  are  compacts  id  a  eev- 
tain  sense^  viz.  that  cfonditions  are  annexed  to  certain  con*' 
duct.  But  ihe  terms  of  both  are  dictated  by  the  Cireator. 
The  ptiblicisls^  however,  suppose  a  compact  between  equals. 
And  as  from  the  dissolution  of  the  subsisting  compact  auar- 
chy  wodd  ensue,  S9  they  suppose  a  ttine  when  anarohj 
axisted  awversaliy,  and'  from  which  mankind  eolered  iatai 
tba  social  compact.  The  disposition  of  a  mimber  of  meoi 
tojoiatlieirinoiiridual  into- genera)  will,,  eaa  be  pradcioed^ 
be  tbioktf,  only  by  the  eompfessive  ptiwer  o(  ittUboniy^ 
TIhs  has^ao  resemblaAca  to  a  compact  erUcred  into  by^  mom 
perfectly  iudependenl:.,  Oae  clierishas  a  senuiueni  of  'subor«* 
diaatioiiy  which  having  bean  oharaacerisiiic  oi  man-  in  ail 
Mgss  and  couatriea,,  may  tbereAiae  be  catted  a^ilarait :  tUc 
^Smr  temb  to  inflone  paida  and  passieii^  smd  tO'  prodocs  tliw 
'dissaiwkioKof  aU  goiceraoieiit. 

*  Croated^  in  a  state  of  innocence,  surrounded  with  mercies^ 
and  enjoying  the  favour  of  his  maker,  if  he.wa»  capable  in  the  be- 
ginning;, of  Revolting  against  the  authority  of  his  God,  it*  he  bat 
darcti,  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  to  misrepresent,  and  miscon^ 
siTOC  tlie  words  and  ferms  of  the  pruAibition  he  lay  under,  he  wiff 
net  be  pernmded,  in  the^depforablestate  tx>  which  bis  passions  bava 
reduced  biw,  to  obey,  from  a  sense  ef  duty,  the  "wty  power  that  op* 
presses  hioi,  byplaeifigibtAM>e'hiS'eyes>apfinMSiTa  oantiart,  by  tba 
taaoaa  aS.whi«ii,  bs  bisaseii  baddiatatMl:  thai  snadiiiaasai:  bis.dM# 
dience.* 

To  asoeiiain  the  meana  bv  wibleb  God  iDcIiaes  the  mind 
of  madi  to  subordination,  the  genewA  kwt  by  which  he  inii' 
flueaceathe  hunan  will,  and  tM'cbannelby  which  authociijF 
was  first  inti*oduced  and  it  still  sopported,  are  the'  objecla  df 

Cheed  part. 

Ch.  I.  The  existence  of  society  anrf  of  an  authority  that 
jjorerns  are  facts,  for  which,  says  the  author,  reason  alone  isr 
onabte  to  account,  tt  k  only  by  tbe  help  of  revelation, 
which  furaishes  us  wnii  authentic  and  satisfactory  infor->^ 
mation  reipecting  the  nature  and  orijgin  of  man,  timt  we' 
are  enabled  to  solve  ibis  question.  The  natural  weakness 
of  man  readers  bifu  dependent  on  his  fellow-creatures. 
«  Early  iofanoy  i»  rowred  lu  maturity^,  yoatb  is  .gtti4^d  bjT; 
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die  eicperi^Ace  ofage^and.oldage  is  cherished  and Mpported 
bj  Ibe  grateful  and  affectionate  attentions  of  malnre  age/  Of 
this  order  of  things  subordination  is  a  very  striking  featnxe. 
In  the  management  of  a  family  we  have  a  society  existing 
pnder  the  protection  and  eontroul  of  parental  authority. 
This  appears  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  against  the  social 
ct>aipact.    The  existence  of  mankind  begins  with  authority 
and  with  submission,  and   as  these  moral   relations  neces- 
sarily arose  ont  of  the  natural  relations    subsisting  between 
parent  and  child,  which  are  essential  to  the  continuaace  of 
the  species,  we  have  strong  grounds  for  deducing  the  origia   . 
of  sociel^y  from  the  creation  by  an  nninlerrupted  series,     la 
the  remaining  chapters  it  appears  that   by  a. very  natural 
and  probable  progression,  governments  of.  the  most  various 
and  complicated  fabric  were  produced  by  the  gradiial  modi- 
fication and  extension  of  the  parenttU  authority.  But  though 
it  was  modified,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
ever  conapletely  suspended  or  interrupted,  becauae  at  every 
period  of  man's  history  there  have  existed  both  the  necessity 
and  the   principles  of    government.      While  the  various 
branches  of  the  same  family  could  trace  their  genealogy  to 
a  common  progenitor^  this  patriarch  probably  exercised  ii. 
truly  soveivign  power  over  them.    Tliere  lay  no  appeal  {vjoatx 
bis  authority,  which  would  be  readily  ac^^uieseed  in,  became 
simplicity  of  wants  and  interests  left  no  temptation  to  inr 
justice  on  his  part,  or  to  rebellion  on  theirs ;  and  the  sentt^* 
menta  of  nattrral  relation  operated  with  unimpaired   force, 
A»  the  tribe  increased  so  did  the  power  of  the  patriarch,  till  it 
terminated  in  a  genuine  monarchy.     Locke  admits  it  to  be 
highly  probable  that  the  Er&t  fathers  of  tbe  human  race 
were  the  first  depositaries  of  the  sovereiffuty  ;  but  derives 
their  power  from  the  consent  of  their  dnildren  when  they 
had  attained  the  age  .of.  reason.     But  authority  regards  con« 
duel  not  contemplation.     The  age  of  matured  understand* 
ing,  though  it  puts  man  in  possessbn  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  ia  right,  does  not  mature  the  subordination  of  his  will 
to  tbe  practice  of.it.    Ttie  pursuit  of  what  is  wrongis  fte^ 
quently  most  prevalent  at  that  age  when  we  begin  to  know 
and  to  appreciate  what  is  right.     Is  it  not  therefore   safer 
for  the  interests  of  society  and  of  individuals- to   suppose 
man  ioapressed  by  the  Deity  with  a  sentiment  of  continued 
subordination  to  that  authority  fromwhich  Locke  has  iiua- 
gined  a  formal  emancipation  to  take  place  ?    This   emanci- 
pation has  no  foundation  in  nature.     It  is  the  production  of 
an  advanced^slate  of  society;  where   it  is  found  expedient 
that  the'^i^rental  authority  should  transfer  part  of  its  ng\iU 
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to  the  state,  anci  that  under  the  common   relations  of  cifi* 
zens,  father  and  child  should  in  certain  respects  be  reduced 
loan  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law*     in  reply  to  Lbcke's 
assertion   that  absolute  independence  iff  man's  natural  and 
inherent  right,   this  distinction  is  adduced,   that  the  differs 
ence  between  absolute  independence  and  rational   liberty  is 
so  great,  that  the  existence  of  the  fowner  is  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  latter ;  that  a  governing  autho- 
Tity  is  necessnry  to  secure  all  those  ends  for  which  liberty  is 
desirable.    The  anthor  asserts  that  all  the  forms  of  ^vern* 
TDcnt  have  their  foundation  in  nainre  however  diversified  bj 
ri re um stance  at  present ;  this,  we  presume,  is  what  he  means 
nhen  he  says  that  governments  are   not  of  •bunmn  inven* 
tion ;'  '  that  ihey  are  naUiral ;  and  that  were  ihey  not,  ihcy 
4!OuI((  not  subsist/     In  Forming  governments  mankind  Imve 
only  modified  a  principle  already  existing.     This  principle 
isTiatural  and  universal ;  acd  \U  agency  being  continual  and 
reproduclive,  pervades  the  political   institutions  to  which  it 
Las  given  hiith,  aud  provides  the  indeieasible  means  of  their 
continuance. 

*      It  is  observable  that  Locke  having  admitted  in  poiotoffact 
the  contitiued  submission  of  children  to  their  parents,  lay% 
down  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  a  reason  for  this  fact  as 
that  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  present  work.     He  fur-» 
nishes  us  with  very  inadequate  grounds  for  the  anifonn  sub- 
mission to  parental  authority  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  world.  N6r  is  his  account  of  the  formation 
of.  society  more  probable  than  that  of  the  authority  ivhich 
presides  over  it.    The  idea  of  a  state  of  complete  indepen«- 
dence  has  no  support  hut  bare  conjecture.     The   perfection 
of  order  probably  never  subsisted  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  without  interruption,  much  less  has  copiplete  anar- 
chy ever  been   general.     Subordination  and  society  are  the 
order  established  by  God  in  the  world  :  an  inestimable  bles* 
sing,  but  subject  to  the  abuse  of  human  frailty  and  per- 
verseness ;  agitated  occasionally  by  impatience  cf  restraint 
or  the  endurance  of  real  sLffering,  and  sometimes  yielding 
to  the  force  of  a  revolution.     Of  ihete  struggles  the  benie* 
Hts  have  generally  Lewi  dislant  and  doublfnl  in  proportion 
to  ihe  violence  which  emered  into  the  contest.     The  inter- 
veniiitr  periofi  of  innltipiied  suflering  arid  pi)litical  quackery 
UTm;iialf5  in  a  gentral  ci»n\iction  of  liie  bei^efitsof  subor* 
filiation,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  maxim  *  quteta  ne  movete.' 
Tiic  sc('0!)(l  ch3|)Ur  ronihuls  ns  in  llie  hist(>ry   of  poi'itty 
i'viiin  ilic  p.nliiiirehiii  i;ovtriiiiit.iil  lu  that  of  u  more  Coinpl!- 
caUci  lorui. 
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.  *  To  the  patriarchal  government  others  succeeded,  fonped  on 
various  political  principles,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of  new 
relations  and  iiitcre&ts  which  advanced  civilization  gave  rise  to  in 
k^ciery.  Was  it  at  such  a  period  that  man  quitted  the  state  of  na- 
ture ?  It  was  ;  if  we  are  to  underbtand  by  that,  the  most  naturaf, 
the  least  complex,  and  the  most  sacred  government  that  ever  exist- 
ed, since  it  received  its  powers  of  acting  from  God  himself.  But 
voder  this  point  of  view,  it  is  no  longer  &  statd  of 'anarchy  io  which 
mankind,  independent  of  all  authority,  know  no  controuL  How 
has  the  patriarchal  raonarcby  introduced  other  forms  of  government^ 
Shall  we,  like  writers  on  natural  law  and  right,  assemble,  in  an  in« 
stant,  a  multitude  of  rude  barbarians,  exhibit ,  them  contracting 
together,  and,  at  once,  forming  a  great  nation,  as  it  were  by  a 
itiiracle,  or  by  the  movement  of  a  magic  wand  ?  No.  Such  is  not 
ch«  procedure  of  nature.  The  history  of  mankind  inistrucis  us  dif- 
ferently/ 

We  are  ao  much  of  the  author's  opinion  respecting  the 
ipootaneous  deliberative  efForts  of  wild  men  towards  forminc^ 
a  political  society,  that  we  think  it  equally  probable  that 
such  a  set  of  men  sliould  appreciate  without  experience  thc^ 
iniportance  of  elegaoce  and  precision  in  language,  and  un* 
der  an  impression  of  its  various  advantages  should  proceed  to 
fruone  one.  How  can  the  advantages  of  society  or  the  utility 
of  langnage  be  estimated  but  by  experience  ?  How  shall 
men  make  a  choice  wlieu  unable  to  form  the  estimate  wnich 
recommendis  it  to  their  adoption  ?  Is  the  science  of  govern- 
meot  the  only  one  iu  which  theory  precedes  fact  i  The 
c^iatms  of  the  first  political  chiefs  to  obedience  probably 
were  imperceptibly  esublished  over  maukind  in  the  infaacj 
of  society,  while  ah  yet  thpy  acknowledged  no  other  thasi 
the  habitual  and  willing  subjection  of  children.  As  an  ex* 
AOiple  of  patriarchal  and  political  power,  the  case  of  Abra- 
bam  is  cited.  His  authority  as  patriarchal  exhibits  a  simple 
and  affectiug  picture  of  the  government  of  a  family  ;  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  political,  because  the  men  over  whom 
Jbe  ruled  as  a  chief  were  uot  his  own  children.  He  ,had  .no 
natural  heir  when  he  marched  against  the  fivekings  and  de* 
livered  Lot.  Two  different  modes  are  then  suggested  by 
which  men  submitted  to  an  authority^  with  the  possessor  of 
which  they  were  pnconnected  by  any  natural  relation.  The 
first  is  where  a  family  who  have  not  the  means  of  defending 
tbems^Ives  against  hostility,  yield  to  the  power,  and  claim 
the  protection  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain.  This  claim  to 
protectioQ  is  theunahenable  rigt^t  of  the  subject  under  every 
form  of  govemmeni 

'  But  iP  political^  as  in  natural  society ,  if  the  80jrerelgU|  or  ruler. 
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• 
«biis68  his  pawer,  this  abcne  does  not  authorise  the  strib^eete  to  divest 
htm  of  it ;  because  he  did  not  derive  it  from  tfaem.  £aeh  of  tiiem^ 
onginaMy««  found  thesodeCy  that  rec^ved  htm ,  cornpfetetyorganiS'- 
edy  and  the  sovereigii  poMirer  fuUy  established.  If  he  it  treated 
tyranmcaliy,  and  can  escape  from  his  oppressor^  he  tta  a  right  to 
>vitbdrafk/  < 

It  will'  probably  be  asked  wiietber  the  rigiit  of  the  salH 
ject  in  such  a  case  extends  no  fiit^ther  than  to  withdraw 
from  oppressioQ  i  Where  the  iDujorii^  of  a  nation  are  of^ 
pressed^  they  would  in  mostca^es  have  recourse  to  di0er^pjt 
measures.  The  author*s  defence  woujd  probably  be  this  ; 
'  It  does  not  affect  my  assertion  that  kings  or  sul>|i&ctjs 
transgress  their  duty.  My  oiBce  is  to  lay  xiowp  tb^  pjrtp<p 
ciples  of  that  duty,  not  to  calculate  the  course  of  eveqt^/ 

The  second  mode  of  aggregation  is  that  of  conquest..  Jn 
support  of  tberii^ht  ofconqiiest,  which  the  author  fvMy  ac- 
knowledges,  he  reasotM  thns :  The  parental  aulhorit^  wan 
kivested  with  the  powers  necessary  for  the  governmeat  of 
the  society,  whose  interests  it  was  to  regulate  and  protect, 
^mong  these  waa  necessar'ily  reclconed  the  power  of  Kfc 
and  death  over  the  members  of  the  family^  tp  pcevent  ita 
subversion  by  their  rebellion,  and  the  power  at  making  irv 
against  external  enemies,  in  support  of  the  power  of  life 
lind  death  over  cliildren  he  cites  no  authoritjy  but  the  lawn 
of  the  ttomans,  tlie  Chinese^  and  some  4>arbarons  nations. 
But  he  justifies  his  assertion  upon  the  same  considerations 
which  GQnfer  on  individuals  the  right  of  self-defence.  On 
the  -sane^grounds  a  sovereign  prince  has  the  rfglH  ef  making 
war,  and  from  this  tiatnrafHy  arises  the  right  of  conquest. 
He  may  secure  the  advantages  he  has  obtained  either  as  ati 
indeii>ni>ficatTon  for  actual  hostility »  or  as  a  defence  against 
Bieditate<l  aggression.  His  dominion  is  justriied  by  the  pe« 
eessity  ^of  restraining  his  enemies  from  similar  attacks  in 
future. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  the  parental  authority  it 
considered  as  t4^e  preservative  principle  of  governments^  and 
asthe  foundation  of  the  right  arising  from  prescription.  In 
the  beginningof  the  fourth  chapter  a  remark  occurs  which 
we  read  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  surprize.  ^  In 
morals  no  question  is  insoluble  ;  because  morality  being  thp 
general  and  common  rule  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  all 
men,  rests  on  principles  applicable  in  dl  ^ases/  That  there 
is  a  line  of  conduct  in  a41 -human  circumstances  andsitua-* 
tions,  which,  had  we  adeqnaie  powers  orinteHect,mi^ht  be 
pro.ved  ,to  be  the  best  possible  in  e?u:U  respective  Case,  is^  we 
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•re  pemiaAsd,  perFeedytrae.    fiat  to  aicectain  ibk  pom* 

ni«noa9M|  or  with  fer feet  cerlainty  in  almost  any  ease, 

io^^broa  wb  iiifiiiMfte  a  koowled^  of  ^be  iessenoe  of  monditj, 

aa^tttd^ryth^endearoitm,  not  only  of  dl  baraan,  but  per- 

bapi^^f  iBll4hH«eititeUf^M€e8.    Sudi  a  iummledffs  difiert 

aoteml^  in  degree  butni  kind  from  the  iafonnation  wfaioli 

vftdhtaim^  and^bemateriala  with  which  me  set  out  io  the 

ici^ritMgiiliioo  -ctf*  what  are  called  caoral  qtiestionH*    '  Moriedity 

retts  on  principles  applicable  in  all  ci^s  ^  vet  to  us  it  is  so 

diftctolt4e  shape  tbe  appltcaliooof  theni^  that  in  iew  oases 

ttm  We  <ttiake  extenifivvoooclusioas;  :ia  akill  lower  are  they 

geaeftd ;  and  wi  the  siMilliiaaiber  of  %be  ireiy  piaifiest^uoi* 

ittfaal.    Sat -Where  the  question  is  at  ajl  complicated/ mhI 

MK^  #ccar -every  dav,  it  is  as  mneb  aa  ao  individual  can  do, 

tfioarb never  aciaally1>eyond  bis  power,  to  asaure  himself 

*lmt4ielia8  aoled  for  <iie 'best :  it  i»  often  impossible  far 

himte  GOfrrboe  Che  ma^  •candid  of  bislellow-crealares  that 

ht  hm  done  ao.    And  after  aN  the  aiitiety  that  iastaaoes  of 

^dhdifSctihy  have  eacited  in  Ihe  minds  of  wise  and  (good 

inen,  are  we  *tobetold  that  in  morals  no  question  ia  iaso* 

table?  ^Ifaay  are  aotsoluMe  to  mortal  coihpisebeasion ; 

'  Ae  sdlorion  iaay  be  possible  in  the  abstract,  butaiterly  iai» 

l^ractieable. 

On  the  siAject  of 'pre9crt|rlion  be  veniarlss,  that 

'  ^rbe«N|§iMwlambor8  of  a  revolutKm  abuse  iiicir  parental  author 
ril;y   whsn  ihey    edupat^  tbeir  chiUlren  in   their  own    pYejudioea, 

.  ^t  the  w&tliority  it^lf  is  lawful  (.hough  miiapplicdy  and  therefore 
tlie  children  areguiUy  in.a  rslighter  ilegree.     The  next   generatioii 

>  are  1«S9  culpable ;  the  power  under  which  they  are  born  subjects 
has  been  established  in  some  measure  uiYknown  to  them.  And  thus 
as  generations  succeed  each  o^her,  the  ties  that  Attach  the  sab^ 
jects  to  the  new  government  bceonie  more  natural,  and  conseqjaoRtly 
more  lawful.  This  return  to  subordination  a<id  ju&tke  ^operatina 
by  tbe  regular  and  successive  action' of. *tbe  'Uiaral  and  physiou 
causes  that  govern  the  worki,  ibocomes  xeally  the  order  ^t«i>lish'^ 
ed  by  tbe  Almighty  ;  and  thia  is  Avhat  we  .wvuU  winb  to  be 
imderslood  when  ive  aay  lih^t  a  governing  l^gali^^  ilself  hff 
presenpiiun/ 

But  the  operation  of  tbe  princtpJe  of  prescription  is  guarded 
and  limited  with  tnucb  attentiou,  ana  it  is  asserted  on  juA 
groupdi  that  this  operation  is  necessarily  slower  in  amonar^ 
chy  than  under  aay  other  form  of  government. 

The  concludin-V  chapter,  as  is  usual  with  French  writer*, 
consists  principally  of  recapitulation.  .  Towards  tbe  end  of 
11  the  authqr  itddresses  bimself  to  those  French  eini-jrants. 
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who  returned  to  France  and  submitted  to  the  gDVernmeni 
^f  Buonaparte.  They  presumed,  he  says,  io  talk  of  the  of- 
.  der  established  by  the  Almighty » and  the  interests  of  reIig:ioi|» 
But  where,  be  proceeds^are  those  features  of  the  revolutj<iQ» 
ary  regime  from  which  they,  conclude  it  to  be  tht  order* 
established  by  the  Almighty?  How  are  the  interests  o£ 
religion  advanced  while  its  ministers  are  extending  itssanc-^ 
'  tions  to  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper,  and  courting  with  abject'* 
fialtery  bis  favour  and  proteeLion  i  r 

To  the  excursive  view  we  have  taken  of  the  work. in  de- 
tail we  shall  now  add, such  remarks  as  appear  to  us  to  be- 
generally   applicable  io  the  atyle>  the  di«tributioii  of  tbe 
parts,  and  the  conduct  of  the  argument*    The  style  i^  very 
trequentlyj  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  deficient  in  precU' 
sion.    As  far  as  this  is  imputable   to  the  author  it  appeai% 
in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  same  words  and  pb^asea^ 
ivhere  different  ideas  are  intended  to   be  conveyed.    Tboa 
w^  have  *  nature'  and  '  reason'  and '  natural  laws*  used  some-* 
times  in  tlie  aatbor's  sense  of  them,  and  sometimes  i|i  tfae 
sense  attached  to  them  by  bis  opponents^   without  the  ae» 
companiment  of  any  qualifying  expression  to  aiark    the 
distinction.     When  be  adopts  in  a  limited  sense  some  of  their 
positions^  the   propriety  of  which  in  a  general  view  it  ia 
iiis  main  object  to  combat^  be  does  not  prepare  the  reader 
by  terms  sufficiently  exptvssive  of  contrast.  For  want  of  this  a 
vicious  position  of  the  publicists  before  controverted,  appears 
in  word$  at  least  to  be  again  conceded;  and  the  feat  difference 
not  being  precisely  noticed,  the  effect  of  the  verbal  resem- 
blance remains  to  piizzle  the  reader*    But  a  considerable 
»hare  of  the  confusion  thus  introduced  is  the  fault  of  the 
.Iranslator.     By  a  frequent  use  of  the  most   offensive  galli- 
cisms he  disfigured  the  language,  and  occasionally  obscures 
the  sense  of  the  author.    The  masculine  and  feminine  pro- 
nouns repeatedly  occur  where  our  language  gives  no  sane* 
tion  to  their  introduction:  and  now  and  then  a  bald  transia* 
tion  of  the  original  presents  us  with  an  assemblage  of  English  - 
words  that  werie  never  before  brought  together.    In  the  dis« 
tribution  of  the  subject  ilie  ground  is  well  taken  for  a  success* 
ful  opposition  to  the  pestilent  principles  of  tbe  opposite  parly. 
The  natural  order  is  observed  of  staling  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  respective  systems,  and  considering  the  objec- 
tions seriaiim.     But  in  the  pursuit  of  the  train  of  argnmeok 
Lere  proposed  the  promised  perspicuity  isl>y  no  means com^ 
pletely  accomplished.     In  very  few  parts  of  the  discussion, 
do  we  find  the  title  of  each  chapter  sufficiently  adhered  to  ^ 
the  ^oint  which  it  professes  to  treat  of  is  not  kept  obvi:^ 
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c^«s)y  and*  j^ommenfly^  in  view.  The  distinction  is  not 
sufficiently  preserved  between  the  principal  pArts,  and  thosi 
which  lire  subordinate  and  collateral*  Mere  aasenian  it 
fioinelime3  substitated  for  argumeQi^  and  -ocoa^iaQally  its 
place  is  occupied  only  by  similitude  or  illustrBtioo«  Things 
^cur  out  of  their  natural  ordei  and  situation  ;  and*  repeti^^ 
lions  of  what  has  been  already  demonstrated,  and  even  of 
the  process  by  which  we  were  oonducted  to  the  demonstra- 
tion. Cknisstous  are  to  be  supplied,  redundancies  to  be  got 
rid  of;  and  it  ia  only  by  a  series  of  such  exertions  that  the 
leader  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  view  of  the  ^abject  unbrok* 
em  and  nmnixed.  Here  it  is  hid  in  obscurity,  and  therd 
Bsased  in  cot>fusibn  ;  it  elopes  ib  the  disguise  of  metaphor^ 
or  evaporates  in  the  fumes  of  declamation.  But  if  the  pe* 
rnsal  be  attended  with  some  labour,  the  importance  of  th^ 
sabiect  deserves  even  a  laborious  attention.  We  hope  that 
90€n  a  consideration  of  it  may  lead  our  countrymen  to  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  ordinary 
weight  of  natural  and  moral  evil  to  be.  found  in  t4ie  worlc^ 
and  the  organized  mechanism  of  destruction  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  tiie  course  of  the  French  revojution.  With  a 
vtew  of  giving  energy  and  efiect  to  such  impressions^  thi^ 
translator  has  added  a  preface,  in  which  he  enforces  the  doc- 
trine of  the  author  by  adverting  to  circumstances  of  our 
own  government,  and  the  occurrences  of  our  history^  as 
well  as  to  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  con-' 
doct  and  views  of  Buonaparte.  He  has  also  furnished  an 
appendix  eopioosly  illustrative  of  various  parts  of  liie  ori^ 
gmal  work^  and  collected  from  valuable  sources  of  infbrma* 
tion. 


Abt.  VHL'''''-BipgraphiealMemoiriaflhelaU  Reverend  Joupk 
Warton,  D.D.  Master 'of  St.  Alary  Winion  CoUege,  tfc. 
To  which  are  added,  a  Selection  from  his  Works ;  and  a 
Idterary  Correspondenee  between  eminent  Persons  reserved 
bif  him  for  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  John  Wooli,  A.  M* 
SfC.    Cadell.  ISOS. 

BEFORE  we  undertake  our  office  of  examiners,  let  ua 
hear  what  Mr.  Wool!  says  of  himself  with  regard  to  the  mo* 
tives  which  induaed  him  to  the  present  publication  ;  only 
premising  that  the  affection  and  reverence,  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  inspired  for  the  subject  of  it,  demrind  our  ap- 
probation, and  that  whatever  censure  we  may  find  ourselves 
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i^bliged  to  pas^will  ht  far  dktant  from  an  inteotipn  to  indulge 
l.u  satire  at  tb^,expence  pf  a'coaiai«n<)able  teelUig, 

*  A  period  of  more  than  six  yenfs  having  elapsed  since  the  d^ath 
of  Dr.  VVartof*',  ancfno  pen  yet  ein-plojed  in  resctiing  from  oblivion 
the  exeelleace  of  his  moral  and  intellectual. attainments  ;  the  editor 
ftt\%  biniwlf  a^cqakted  of  presumption  in  attempting  what  vatLxxf 
Others  nnghltiiave  more  Kucceastuily  accomplished  i  of  these,  soirlo. 
have  proi^ablv  bcfn  deterred,  Jby.  a  drea^  of  committing  their  omi 
fame  in  tbe  endeavour  to  perpettt4iit«  tbat  of  theip  author:  and  this 
fear  should  perhaps  have  weighevi  ;with  tl>e  prebent  writer.  But  if 
he  hus  succeeded  in  accurately  displaying  the  ej^ttensiv^  «m|  highly 
4[iid owed  mind  ;  if  he  hasgiven  to^the  vvurU  an  ^amplej-  Jciiowledg^ 
:audjuster  ideas  of  the  JiveJy  imagination,  the.  classical  ti|Ste,  tbe 
didactic  qualificalions  so  pcculijirly  calculated  to  foster  the  dawn- 
ing of  ju^^iilc  talent  ;  and  the  thousand  warm  and  benevolent  traits 
of  disposition  \V;hich  emiife'ntlycbsiraclerized  his  revered  friend  and 
master  ;'h*  \vi  11  rest  contented \ViVh  having  performed  a  duty,  though 
be  may  not  have  entitled  birwserf  rb  a  reward  :  ill  a  word,  if  he  has 
itot  tarnislf^d  rtie  reptftalion; 'of  lowered-  tbe  n'A^newf  Warton,  lie 
l*i]|  qUietl^y'  stibimt  tu  the  rrtipuration  of  not  having 'exalted    hr'^ 

,.  The  principal   reniarli   S4i^g(^stecl  to  us  bj;  tbi&  passage  ia, 
tlial  Mr.  Wooll  seems  toluiye  been  carried  away  by  nn  erroc 

•  lyliich  (Iprtuiiulely  en(;)ugb  for  tbe  tradt)  is  a  very  general  qnej 
apd  has  Qoqirib'uted  lo  deluge  the  press  more  largely  tban 
any  oncf opinion  or  set  of  opinions  besides;  namely,  that. tbe 
memory  of  a  man  uuHt  necessiuiiy  perish,^  unless  some  kind 

V friend  preserves  it  by  bis  *  biograpbicul  memoirs.',    , 
Byt  Horace  says  only 

Vixerei'V/f«ante  Agaroeim)ona,  &c. 

Tlic  aotdier  or  the  siate^man  would  soon  be  forgotten  if 
there  were  no  pocu  or  historians  to  celebrate  his  actions. 
But  one  vvhose  reputation  de}H:nds  solely  on  bis  literary  ex- 
ploil.^,  has  erected  his  own  inriimMient,  or  is  worthy  of  none. 
His  Avorks  speak  for  b'nv  ;  jtnd  ins  fame  in  the  annals  of 
learnir.g  can  neither  be  e.vailcd  nor  depressed  by  tbe  vain 
#iul  ftuile  bhours  of  his  biograp!]cr.  l*erhaps  it  is  necessary 
to  rxplain  our^^elves  by  restraiinin^  ihe  universality,  of  this  re- 
mark. We  only  mean  to  say  lluit  it  is  no  excuse,  when  an 
!niihor  tiits  delibruilely  down  to  spin  otu  ii  literary  life^-to 
pleat)  hts  inlenrii^n  of  ercctinii:  a  suitable  iiio!ii:m<Mit  to  the 
deceased,  'fhobiw  uever  admits  of  privtae  fV:(jnd>[}Ip  as  an 
c>wci»>e  ft^r  public  inisciiief,  and  the  Jaws  of  son nd  criticism 
follo'.v,  in  this  respeo;,  the  In-vs  ul'thc  land,  l*he  lifV  ol  a  man 
oflettcis  must,  in  gojcral,  bec.vtrcmely  barren  of  incident. 
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are,  where,  ap  aujLhor.^riiwiof'Ai/iwf //with  perfect  freedom 
and  great  pailicMlari.tv;.or,  where  a  fiiead,  vy ho  by  long  habits 
of  iatirnacy  nfiid  coiltioual  close  obseivaiioa  has  become, 
as  to  his  ncquciintaoce  with  charactei!;  ixscco/id  s(ij\  undeiv 
lakes  the  employ  in.snt.  .  It  is  also  highly  uaeful  .10  be  fur* 
Dished  ^ith  notices  c{in(;ertuag  the  dispu!$iLiona  and  aciioui 
of  those  whose  works  we  read  with  pleasure,  so  long  as  they  are 
confined  to  iuteresungaod  characteristic  fuctd,  or  diveriiiKed 
only  with  sonnd  and  judicious  criticisai  ;  wherever  literary 
l>iogr<aphy  strays  out  of  ti)Q«e  clear  and  distinct  chnnoels,  we 
will  vepture  to  p^onouoce  it  emptinessvor  worse  than  cinptioeas* 
Btit  to  return  to  Mr.  VVooii's  preface. 

*  The  raotives  which  have  induced  hira  t*)  print  only  a  sclictiou 
of  Dr.  Warlon's  poetical  works  arc  loo  evidint,.  be  irubts,  to  iicfd 
an  elab«>rare  jusiif^Caiioii.  Ic  is  not  a  necessary  conbcquei.ee  that 
the  pfdduttions  of  a  youthful  poet,  bo wcwr  valued  at  that  tima 
by  htekMl^  or  favourably  received  by  the  iworld,  should  bear  the 
delitfatcatat^it  ofexparience,  or  bt  sanctioned  by  the  mellow  judg- 
ine:<c  of  inaturer  years:  and  certain  it  is,  that  some  pieces,  .though 
perfectly  cpngcMiia!  with  the  glow  of  fancy  and  spiritctl  force  of  poeii- 
cai  fmagery  which  so  strongly  marked  all  the  efl'oits  of  hiii  niiiid, 
v.cie  consigiicd  by  the  wj^hcs  of  Dr.  \V.  himself  to  obhviiju  1. 
'J 'd  revive  a»uch  in  a  pj^thumous  pubiication  would  be  theheight 
of  cruelty/ 

We  entirely  agree  tvirh  Mr.  Wooll ;  and  have  no  reason 
to  accuse  him  of  acting  contrary  to  his  professions  in  the  se- 
lection he  hss  made.  '  The  poems  witii  wliicli  the  public  is 
thus  presented  are,  most  of  them,  well  known,  and  have 
been  generally  approved;  but  as  we  may  not  tind  it  necessary 
to  recur  to  Dr.  Walton's  poetical  character  in  the  course  of  our 
present  criticism,  we  will  take  this  oppojtunit\  of  express- 
ing, oucc  fur  all,  our  opinion  coneeriiiug  it,  Mr.  W.  liui 
then,  we  think,  with  tiic' partiality  which  may  naturally  be 
expected  froai  a  pu()ll,  an  editor,  and  (abuve  all)  a  biogra^ 
pher,  rated  the  doctor  much  too  high  as  a  poet.  He  is  every 
where  easy  ai»d  hannonions,  and  cert ainiy  possessed  as  mwcti 
u*' ihc^  p/tras(fo/ogjjf  of  poetry  us  any  man  who  ever  Strang  a* 
couplet  together.  lie  posses-scd  even  higher  claims  to 
oar  lespcct.  lie  kno  v  how  to  appieeiaie  the  merits  of 
poetrvj  and  ooiilcl  ieei  its  licaiutes.  Hut,  i\f^  10  or igina lit i^^ 
V.*it!i  -.vhicli  Mr.  W.  i>  ve.y  !i!)orai  i.j  coii:;di<:ieMiing  him, 
ut^can:!.);  point  out  a  ^injl..'  R.»eci  iicn  oi'  ii  in  ull  his  work* 
tl'.al  are  rilii  ^r  )»-•.!>  c  ;l.'^eK- i  •,!•  iliu:  wj  re.iic;ijber  any 
irlivMC  to  h.i\v      .  .J. 

1'   ^ 
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The  ^  Ode  to  Fancy/  we  Amk,  tipon  die  whde,  the  most 
spirited,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant/ of  his  compositiotis  ;* 
and  many  passages  of  it  contev  a  classical  charm  to  our  ears  ; 
yet  to  originality  it  surely  nas  no  claim.  Its  very  beautv; 
consists,  perhaps,  in  the  scarce  from  whence  it  is^  borrowedf^ 
more  tlian  in  any  intrinsic  merit ;  unless,  indeed,  associatioa 
has  a  yet  stronger  force  in  fixing  such  pleasing  impressiona 
on  oar  minds,  by  means  of  those  delightful  sounds  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied  by  the  taste  and  feeling  of 
Jackson. 

Next  to  this,  the  ^  Enthusiast'  appears  to  ns  the  most  liieri'* 
torious  of  his  poetical  eifttsions,thoagh  written  ac  so  early  an 
age  as  when  he  was  a  student  at  Oriel  college ;  but  it  is  much 
over-rated,  even  more  than  the  preceding,  by  his  encoQ^iastic 
editor. 

'  From  considerations  of  a  similar  nature,"  says  Mr.  W. 
still  proceeding  in  bis  preface,  '  maoy  letters  on  familjr 
topics  are  suppressed,  as  not  only  foreign  to  the  intent  of  tfaio 
work,  but  as  including  in  their  publication  the  anperdonaUfr 
breach  of  a  mc»8t  saorecl  confidence/ 

*  The  reader  will  be  disappointed  also/  he  continues,  *  sboalJ  ti€ 
expect  a  detail  of  thosift  peculiarities  and  trifling  incidents*  which  are 
by  some  indiscriminately  termed  strokes  of  character.  It  surely 
cannot  be  ths  province  of  biography  to  perpetuate  a  sin^larity 
of  g4it,  or  catiual  indulgence  of  attitude ;  or  la  raise  a  laugh 
•  ^   ■    >       .    ■         ■        ■        .'ijuod 

Rusticiiis  tonso  toga  dcAuit,  et  mal^  iaxus 

In  pede  calceus  karet. 
hiach  less  to  hand  down  to  posterity  those  trivial  weaknesses  too 
often  inseparable  from  the-  most  cultivated  minds,  or  to  proToko 
u» feeling  ridicule  under  the  mask  of  professed  and  unequivocal 
attachment.  An  impartial  comment  on  the  character  in  which  a 
person  is  specifically  represented,  the  public  has  a  right  to  claim'** 
fulsome  and  unqualified  panegyric  is  a  satire  on  biography—- but  an 
irrelative  display  of  childish  circumstances,  .and  an  unnecessary  ex- 
posure of  private  and  particular  habits,  unconnected  with  those 
^pcciic  charactersi  convey  neither  instruction  or  rational  amuse- 
n»ent ;  and  constitute ^itmay  be  pre:$umed)  a  custom  more  honour* 
ed  in  ihe  li^each  than  the  observance/  -  '  ' 

lit^ese  remarks  also,  we  profess  our  tnllre  coincidence 
ofopinioii  with  Mr.  W. ;  but  if  he  means  to  extend  ibeoi 
to  an  excuse  for  the  extreme  deficiency  of  informatioa 
and  of  every  possible  source  of  interest,  which  we  must 
object  to  this  work^  we  cannot  go  a  step  farther  with  him. 
it  is  one  thing  to  expose  the  defects^  or  detail  all  the 
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(t^miljr-aecrets  of  a  friend,  wA  another  to  re(>r«fieat  htm  such 
as  he  really  was^  not  by  a  pompoiis  and  verboae  character 
diawn  up  with  as  little  atteDtioo  ta  erideQceas  to  impartialiiy^ 
but  by  a  collection  of  minute  and  interesting  facts^  frooi 
trhich  only  a  character  can  be  drawn*.  This  is  so  far  from 
having  been  thought  of  by  Mr.  W,,  that  we  defy  any  reader 
to  say  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  the  doctor's  character  aflef 
having  read  through  the'  Biographical  Meo^olrs'  than  before 
he  sat  down  to  them,  unless  that  reader  be  one  who,  believes 
withoQl  examination  or  inquiry  every  tiding  that  every 
country  church-yard  may  tell  of  its  inhabitants. 

With  reg^ard  to  Mr*  vV/3  professed  delicacy,  we  have  a 
ihorc  severe'  reckoning  with  him.  After  relating  the  docr 
tor's  inarriage  and  presentation  to  his  rectory  of  Wynslade 
by  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  he  relates  that  ^ 

*  In  the  year  17&1»  he  was  called  from  the  indulgence  of  connubial 
Jiappinei^aad  tha  huiury  of  lltemry  r^irecnent,  to  attend  hit  pa* 
MliktQ  ihe.soath  of  France;  iorwhiciy  ianUttioti  the  duke  had 
two  motives,  the  society  of  a  man  of  learning  and  taste^  and  the 
accommodation  of  a  protectant  clergymauy  who,  iiamedialely  on  the 
7eath  of  his  duchess^  then  in  a  confirmed  dropsy;^  could  marry  him 
to  the  lady  with  whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  universally  known  an4 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Folly  Peachum«' 

HiedoeHMTi  it  seenia^accepted  this  invitation,  so  notoriouslv 
given  for  so  scandaloas  a  pnrpose^  and  went  abroad  accorci- 
iogly ;  bttt  even  this  simple  fact  could  not  be  told  withont 
•acqaainting  ns,  in  all  that  pomp  of  eloquence  which  a  total. 
'  abaence  of  information  never  fails  to  produce^  that 

^  The  opportunity  of  visiting  the  continent,  and  the  ii|trodaction 
to  every  species  of  acquirement  and  information  brought  within  his 

'  reach  by  the  rank  and  connections  of  bis  patron^  must  have  offered 

•  to  a  mtnd  like  Dr.  Wurton's  the  most  refined  and  pleasurable  sensa- 
ttoas;   but  the  brightness  of  the  prospect  was  clouded  by  circum- 

'  stance*  attendant  on  the  expedition,  not  the  most  eligible  in  a  prufes- 
SkaMl  view,  but  whkfa  are  unnecessary  to  pomt  out  to  my  reader, 
will  ^y  a  heart- wounding  separation  from  the  wile  of  his  linaUiting 
tendernesis,  an  intaut  lanTiiy,  and  a  mother  to  whom  he  was  mdbi 
p^usty  att^ched^and  who  was  then  in  the  College  of  Clergymen's 
Widvws  at  WiiiChestery  bending  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infir- 
mities. Strong  was  the  conflict  of  opposing  principles.  The  laud- 
able wish  however  of  improving  the  condition  of  those  who  by  every 

'  tie  divine  and  human  were  the  objects  of  his  mo^t  anxious  lov*«^ 
at  length  prevailed;  and  with  a  view  to  rescut*  them,  at  no  veiy 
distant  .  «'t  •«.dy  from  ibc  struggles  and  deprivaiious  of  a  sriraitened 
incoiue^  he  acceded  to  (he  plan/ 
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A  little  funheron  vfte^Hve  \t\f or me3  thsit  a  disappointnteni 
arising  ftom  sortie  private  causes  induced  hini  to  quit  his  srtua^ 
iion. 

*  Thus  ended  his  tour;  apd   the  month  subsequent  to  his  arrival 

?resrnttMl  one  uf  the  great  obj»'Cls  for  which  it  was  undertaken, 
'he  Dutchess  of  Bo^^^^^i  died.  Upon  this  event  he  inimediateljf 
wrote  to  the  Duke,  and  asked  his  permisyon  fo  return  to  him.  Mri 
Devisme,  however,  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Turin,  had  K'eij 
sent  for  16  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  was  already  o^ 
l)»sfo\ire  to  Aix  in  Frbvdncc,  to  which  place  the  parties  had  r<j- 
luoved/ 

Now,  lelf  Mr.  W.  talk  about  delicacy  as  long  as  he  pleasei|> 
Viohody  can  read  this  passage  Without  feelinjf  sotne  difScolty 
If)  deciding*  which  was  most  iiulelicate,  the  doctor  as  to  th^ 
connection  he  had  in  this  dirty  business.or  his  panegj'rist  in  ve- 
lafhig  i  ;  and,  a»  to  the  latter,  which  i^'niosk  glaring,  his 
.want  of  decency  in  relating  any  part,  or«  of  common  sensfe 
nnd  honesty  in  not  relating  the  Whole?  when  so»much  wafe 
told,  and  so  much   is  left  to  be  filled  irp  by  the  imagination?. 

We  have  already  G;ivefi  one  instance,  among  many  which 
occur  to  us,  of  the  admh'able  talent,  possessed  by  Mr.  W.  1^ 
comm'on  with  other  biographers,  of  filling  out  a  life  without 
givingany  information, and  in  sl.ort  without  saying  any  thin jj. 
A  f  j>ecfinen  of  the  same  art  occurs  in  the  accojint  givf^nuis  of 
the  dorlbr**  travels  ibroiigh  Fraiice,  ifvhich  occtif>y«two  or 
three  quarto  p<tge^  io  telling  as,  first,  thfiLt  he  wetik  as  fjar  &« 
Montiiubani  and  secondly^  that  he^did  not  tinder »titnd  the 
French  language/  In  detailing  the:  various:  literary  works  in 
which  Dr.  W.  was  from  lime  to  time  engaged,  he  never  thinks 
of  in  running  the  reader  where  or  when  the  plan  was  fir^ 
formed,  by  whom  eocouriiged  or  assisted,  or  bow  executed  ; 
he  never  amuses  by  an  anecdote,  or  illustrates  by  an  ori- 
ginal observation  ;  but  after  mentioniug  the  drtf  fact  (in,  il 
mu^t  be  acknowledged,  vety  flo^erTf  languai^)  lie  coucludes 
the  subject  w  ith  a  criticiBin  of  his  own  cm  llie  performance. 
The  same  total  absence  of  intelligence,  amusement,  imd  tn* 
itniction  is  to  lie  c<^tnplained  of  throtlgh  the  whole  work. 
The  life  of  a  ma»i  wimwasintimalewith  Johnsoi^nnd  Colling, 
and  whose  acquaintance  extended  to  the  whole  literary  circle 
©f  London  during  l4ie  <i:reale>t  p^rt  of  Jhe  last  cenf»^ry.  mn5?t 
artord  materiaU,  in  ihe  hands  of  any  person  qva/ified  Iq 
detnil  it.  for  a  vaVt  fund  of  useful  and  entertaining  i:-.fbroia» 
t.on.  But  this  hn»^*;s  iis  hack  to  our  oriiri;ial  observation, 
Mr.  W.  in  7fct  g'tohjitd.  We  knew  nothing  of  th.e  convcr- 
giilioii  tir.hiibksof  liiu  who<"  histt)rv  !ic  undertook  lo  wriie  j 
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and,  without  knowl^^e  of  this  description,  tlie  ilfc  of  l>t} 
Johnson  hrmself  wotild  have  been  as  barren  and  ufiprofll'a^- 
We  as  this  of  Dr.  VVarton  ;  wliHe  its  existence  has  attached' 
even  to  Pfezai,  Hawkins,  and  (above  all)  to  Bbiwell,  an  In-- 
ter^st  and  a  value  of  the  highest  stamp. 

The  peidnliar  art  with  which  we  have  before  intimated  Mr.* 
W.  to  be  gifted,  of  supplying  by  conjectural  dehirl  and  h'f 
all  thepotnpof  words,  the  deficiency  of  fact,  involves  hiii^ 
•ccasionaUy  in  faultfl  still  more  egregious  ihati  the  wa  it  tjf* 
kitereat.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  W.  felt  most  severely 
<he  loss  ofa  wife  whom  he  loved,  aftev  so  many  yearsof  tinin^ 
terrupted  friendship  as  they  had  lived  together.  The  account 
of  this  event  and  of  the  doctor's  sorrow  is  given,'  as'nsaal/ 
with  a  most  so//orofis  flow  of  words,  and  a  total  absence  aP 
fccts.  But  after  expatiating  on  the  feelings  of  '  the  wretched 
widowed  parent  of  siic  children,'  how  are  our  minds  reFieverf 
by  the  assurance^  which  immediately  follows,  itrat  he  waSF 
about  that  time  engaged  in  sending  a  round  robin  to  John-^ 
son  on  the  inscription  for  Goldsmith's  monument!  Nothing. 
new  istoldiis  concerning  this  round-robin,  butamosc  absurrf 
and  unnecessary  criticism  is  passed  on  a  foolish  exp  ession  of 
Bozzy's  that '  Mr.  Langlon,  like  a  sturdy  scho/af,  ve&tAuiely 
refused  to  sign  it  ;'on  which  Mr.  VV.  asks,  *  dbes'he  by  thij^ 
expression  intend  to  attach  want  of  scholarship  to  such^ 
men  as  Warfeon,  Burke,  Gibbon,  &c.  &c.  &c.  who  did  sign 
it?'  and  tl^n,  in  the  true  spirit  of  candour,  subjoin^  in  ti 
note  Ihatlie  '  meuns  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Langton  for  whostf 
talents  and  virtqes  he  had  the  warmest  esteem,  and  whosd 
funeral  atSoutha;Qpton  be  was  surprised  to  find  himseifthQ<inhj 
scliotar  who  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  attend.'  is  tl^^ 
species  of  memoir- writiug  to  he  any.  longer  tolerated  ^  .       v 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Wool  I  is  fond  of  subjoininj|(  hii 
own  orilicisins  on  Dr.  Wurton's  woik:»  as  they  fnun  time  t<* 
time  make  their  appearance  io  the  book;  and  we  must  add 
chat  in  general  we  have  been  as  well  pleased  with  them  an 
ilUteaiper  on  finding  ourselves  so  baulked  in  our  expectalion^i 
of  amusement  would  allow.  It  is  true,  he  is  always  encomi- 
a&ttc»  but  not  more  so  than  a  biographer  may  be  indulged 
iu  shewing  himself,  or  than  we  can  mo>>t  Wi(ringly  e%cuiiu 
in  a  friend  and  a  pupil.  W^e  are  Far  tnxn  joining  hur  \\ 
-the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Warioa's,,  over  Drydcu'a  * 
translation  of  llie  Eclogues  and  (j.corgics  y  yet  we  have  Lea»i^ 
many  critics  ex)?res:i  a  coocaireuct^  <^.r  juU^i^icnt  witU  iui^ 
pn  tht«t  point,  and  ^heiefi^re  (liovvev?!*  tM:rvnv.oq^  .wo  tliiOfij 
tlip judgment  to  he)  we  cannot  laipnle  .it  \c\  h'vAtjxX  Jl  Siji: 
Oa  the  othef  hand,   when   hie  ^^it^uk^  ot' the  <  ^siuy  on   iiiv 
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G^iiinf  4od  Wj-itiogB  of  Pope/  we;  are  diiqipted  ratbfS'  to  ga 
^yond  hun^  tli^o  fi^l  short  in  our  €9(eem  of  ibU  most  in* 
t^resting  and  ingenious  work.   .  In  tb^s  particular  %\Mit  of 
the  ixieinoir«t  wp  meei|  with  some   information,  as  well   ^ 
good  critici.«m,  contrary  to  the  usual  tenour  of  ]4r.«.W/9 
];en>ark« :  with  regard  to  tiie  competitioii  of  thak  #Uipid  fd- 
l^Wr  Uuffki«a4>  for  instance,  we  meet  with  some  pieces  of  in- 
telligence Ihpt  were  new  to  us.     We  were  pleased  «lso  ^ith 
*^Am  manner  in  which  be  vindicates  the  piemory  of  his  friend 
from  some  of  the  malevolent  aspersions  of  that  pest  of  so- 
ciety»  the  anonvmous  *  l^t^rsuer'    The  |»st  werk  completed 
T^y  Dr.  Wurton,  was  hih  edition  of  Pojh's  work^  iu  nine  vo- 
lumes.octavo^t  797^  winch  vvas^  in  some  respects,  so  ii\judi« 
cipuSyt specially  m  the  publication  of  some  smaller  poema 
.    whkch  ouiibt  to  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  which 
were  acorduigly  omitted  both  by  Fope  himself  and- Warbur* 
^u  in  all  their  editions,  that  it  has  doae  very  great,  and  we 
are  sf)ri^  to  add;   merited  injury  to  his  reputation.     It   was 
on  thisgi-«iund  that  the  tunmr  fixed  the  station  of  his  at^^ 
^ck,  and  here,  had  he  coutined  h^Q^^lf  ^^i^bin  any  l^ounds 
ot   modei|«y  and   candour,   it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  resist  or  deny  bis  force.     The  passage  in    which  this  bu- 
finessis  introduced   by  Mr;  Wool!  we  shall  qu^te,  not  on 
Recount  of  the   handsome    compliment  to  reviewers  with 
YhicH  he  setsoui,  (a  compliment  which  we  Qiuchfear  be 
frill  retract  as  to  us,)  but  because  we  Uiink  it  a  very  fair 
apecimen  of  bis  writings  nod  are  really  pleased  with  the  spi* 
fit  of  bis  observations. 

•  In  addition  to  the  criticisms  of  the  reviews;  which  generally 
*  dn  literary  works  deci<le  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  asd  of 
wbobe  judgment  few  who  attack  neither  iH4igioil  or  moralityi^  or 
rnbidiously  dabble  in  political  quackeries,  have  cause  to  complain  ; 
an  harsh  and  unjustiiahle  attack  was  made  on  my  valuable  and 
learned  friend,  in  a  satire*  to  which  the  atlentiou  of  tba  puMo 
bad  beVn  peculiarly  awakened.  That  objections  might  tairly  be 
m«ule  tp  the  etjiuion  of  Pope,  it  is  far  from  luy  purpose. to  deny  ;  but 
^en  we  read  the  uafecliiji;  and  inappiiicabU  rc^cvi^h  cmitaioed*  ia 
|Be  following  lines,  ,        , 

*'  Bt'iter  to  disappoint  the  public  hope, 
Like  VVdrt«»n»  driv'hng  mi  ibe  page  of  Pope — 
Whilst   o'er  the  grouu<i  that  \V«ir  bur  ton  once  trod 
The  Winton  pedant  ^hukes  his  little  rod — " 
We  can  only  say,   that  it  comincnce*  with  an  unmanly  insult  on 
oVti  age,  and  cl^HCb  w)th  atotal  ignorHncc  of  chaiacfer.     All  wh<> 
Iiavf*  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wartou  will  1  believe   acknowledge 

''^  •  I  tirsuitft  of  lite  future. 
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that  pedantry  antf  Warton  knew  not  each  other.     This  vagu^  tfnd 

indiscriminate   cetnure  surely  falli  to  the  ground  by  its  own  un** 

meaning  and  general  abos^,  and  is  I  suppose  properly  suited  to  tba 

•peg  on  wbich  the  note*  were  to  hang;  as  we  find  in  them  a  mora 

-distinct,  and  I   must  confess  in  some  degree  a  better  grounded  9^ 

tack,    indeed,  had   this  iinknown  and  sagacioas  cHtic,  to  whomi 

when  we  consider  the  peculiarity  of  the  times  in  which  he  wn>te» 

every  friendof  religion  and  good  goveniraent  must  feel   bimselt  in 

Ao  small  measure  obliged^  been  more  teipperaee  and  rational  hi  We 

abjections,  he  would  perhaps  toace-rtaiu  paint   have  aiected    tha 

fame  of  Dr.  Warton :  but  the  uncharitable  and  unchristian-like  se» 

verity  in  which  his  philippic  is  couched  has  rendered  many  onwilUag 

even  to  allow  faults  otherwise  too  clear/ 

We  cannot  agree  with  bim^  however,  in  the  atfeecnpt  a! 
an  apology  which  he  makes  a  little  farther  joq>  and  which 
has  been  the  laoguage  of  the  apologists  for  literary  inde- 
cency in  every  age.  '  From  the  second  satire  and  the  JOou^ 
ble  Mistress^'  says  he^  '  delicacy  revolting  turiAs  awav :  00 
.female  would  attempt  to  read  ihem^  nor  will  tfaay  boM  opt 
allnrement  to  a  feeling  and  innocent  mind/  But  few  minds 
are  perfectly  innocent;  none  perhaps  are  inearruptiUc$ 
luid  it  IS  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  dtUcac^  may 
cease  to  revolt  at  what  is  di$ga$ting.  With  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  W  's  defence,  we  feel  ourselves  well  satisfied,  and  witb 
it  we  shall  close  our  remarks  on  this  porLion  of  bis  volume. 

^  With  respect  to 

^*  The  pictured  person,  and  the  libelKJ  shape,*^ 
nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  and  unjust  than  the  attack.  Tha 
late  Lord  Palmerston  possessed  the  picture,  and  knowing  that  his 
friend  Dr.  Warton  was  employed  In  an  edition  of  thk  poet's  works, 
sent  it  to  him  both  as  a  curiosity  and  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
pablioation.  Pope's  personal  qualifications  were  not  thbse  oa 
which  his  fame  was  built ;  ahd  if,  amongst  those  weaknesses  which 
are  sometimes  inseparable  fVora  the  greatest  minds,  he  had  any 
ihare  of  personal  vanity,  as  the  picture  was  not  sent  into  the  wOrU 
'    during  his  life,  that  vanity  could  not  be  wouiided. 

*On  a  charge  of  democracy  Df.  Warton  Was  never  before  arraign* 
-  ed;  but,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  laudable  zeal  in  defeoe^  of 
church  and  state  which  marked  this  satire,  renders  it  an  unweleiflM 
task  to  canvass  too  minutely  any  mistakes  arising  from  so  good  a 
motive :  lu  anonymous  authors  however,  a  peculiar  degree  of  cau* 
tiun  and  candour  should  be  found;  if  in  private  life  a  liberal  spirit 
prevehts  us  from  saying  behind  the  back  of  a  man  that  ^wbich  wc 
iHH  not  avf*r  to  his  face,  the  satirist  who  publi^ihes  those  censures 
to  which  be  either  does  not  choose  or  dare  to  set  his  name,  shCuld 
for  the  ikike  of  his  own  credit  practise  a  similar  forbearance.  In 
av«iry  senseafihe  word  theiv  irsmncthing  iQvldi60S»1T nol'despica- 
bie  in  si-cret  violence*  * 
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•  *  Alihough  Dr.  Warton  certainly  felt  the  Tnisrepreseutatiurib  of 
hi&  motives  and  churacttT,  und  the  contemptuous  and  indelicate 
Rii^niier  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  yet  he  did  not  sft  totally 
tbrink  from  the  grey-goose  p!»me  *  nodding  ofi  the  head  of  this  inex- 
omble  Censor,  as  fo  hang  up  his  armour  unfit  for  future  cnicr- 
priae,  and  give  up  the  remainder  ot  his  days  to  indolence  and 
ease/ 

«i4V  ^  need  not  mention  in  detail  the  selection  made  in  ilnsr 
viNume  from  the  doctor^s  works.  They  were  almost  all  com-' 
po^ed  in  euily  youth,  and  are  known  throngh  (he  medium 
of  many  miscellanies..  The  only  specitnen  of  hii;  prose  writ- 
ing is  an  entertaining  satire  in  the  lAanner  of  Le  Sage  oq 
the  characters  at  Uiinelagh.     It  i$  lively  and  easyv^  but  pos- 


'^This  expression  nlluries  to  a  lingular  propbecy  of  the  diftraay  which  iiuiH 
nnturaily  awuit  the  ediior  of  Pope  oji  reading  th«  aiMve  meutiuned  strictures. 
Ur.  Warton»  who  had  ueen  an  cx<*vup)arii^  airiciionate  son,  eagerly  embraces 
pU4K:ca»u>U4  onthe  cuaclusioiioi  the  Prulogutt  lo  the  batirei,  of  ikying  ajutt 
fribwU'  U>  Tirpii^ii  fttiiit  piet^-.  "'J  he  iiues  alluded  lu/'  ue  Stt^s,  "derive  additioiual 
lieHuiy  from  the*  harsh  und  austere  colouring  of  some  of  the  preceding  passages; 
Wsides  it  is  a  natural  grHtiAcHiioii.  to  see  great  men  descending  from  their 
iM'ubt  ».iii>  tlie  familiar  offices  ot  cominun  lite,  and  the  sensation  is  the  more 
f»tcii»tiig  to  us  Uecaube  a^Jniiralion  is  converted  loio  a^'eclion."  After  quoting 
other  examples,  he  athiti^Miti  great  feeling,  and  justice  to  the  charactor  of  Uecior« 
tfuftt'*wer<!ad  with  more  satisfaction —  '        '*  ' 

'«  «'aMO(  o^i^ftro  (pai^o;  ExTft;^* 
A^"'  0  voui  w^(  koA^reir  it/^wyo»o  rtd^f^ 

tlMii  we  do  ...  ,. 

Aiy«5.* 

This  sifords  an  opportj<inity  of  striking  the  last  blow — "  But  as  ro  tb«  tonehi. 
^un  of  one  of  Dr.  Wurlon's  notes  on  the  Prologue-  to  th«  S^.atires,  I  eaii  vteli 
contfivc  it  to  be  his  own  cu^e,  and  i  can  believe  it  may  be  appli<-'4  ^itb 
feetjng.  Dr.  Wartim  bo^s,  '  we  rcdd  (or  he  will  redd)  with  Uiore  ttuUkfaciiou^ 
the 

A>]/'  0  weui  ir^o(  xoXarov  f  v^wroto  rk^mf 

M)l«n  we  do  (or  than  the  I>o<;ior  will  hereafter  do) 

TfK  f-e»  c^i{«T  kU9,  TO  AE  TETPATON  uito  TiitfAva 
Aiyet^'*    «tA.      Vol- iv,  page  55. 

Which  lakt  isthtr  nu'ito  to  this  fourth  and  ln«t  dialogue  of  the  Pursuits  of  Litera* 
turr,  I  Ciin  iiuleed  e-mly  couicive,  thai  ttt'ier  I)r.  Joseph  U'arton  ha»  rea4 
thcei'  remark*,  he  will  shrink  back  hke  llie  child  lu  llomvr,  Irom  the  grc^-goose 
pluioe  ;;oddini5  on  tl.c.  head  (it  ih»'  wi iter  nf  this  iwire,  Hod  prrfcr  luxury  «n(| 
f « l>  »•.(*  ou  the  uctpb(i!:ciiu«  ol  hi*  wcll-^oojpd  nurses,  ibe  L<Midon'book»ellen. 'I'o 
ymtii  Hiidto  iheir  contcJHtion  I  Uave  hiuj,'^  rio  nt'ich  for  the  cliiiriUbk  censor* 
if  3  CI  :ii;;.;:i,  the  libcrttlcritrciftu  of  a  ^clitlar  !!!* 
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teases  no  stfperior'claim  to  noUce.  Being  profe?seftfj  an 
imitation;  we  (^hmuoi  perhaps  're|^eat  the  chaise  o^*  a  tata! 
want  ot  on>int!iity  ;  and  yet  an  original  gfrnius  will  discover 
fiomethine  of  his  ])Owers  even  in  a  professt^ti  imitation.  A 
Latin  ode,  and  an  English  ef^gy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  W. 
fconipitte  tiJis  portion  of  ll»e  book. 

With  regard  tp  the  porrespoudc^nce  which  closes  the  vo« 
lume,  iVir.VV  has  a  ground  of  defiance,  against  whatever 
censures  we  may  be  inchned  to  pass,  iu  tlie  directions  lefi^ 
Jby  Dr.  Wartun  himself/which^  tliough  they  did  notanH)unt 
to  an  absolute  i//;tt//c^io7£  to  publish,  evidently  evinced  his 
wish  that  thry  mignl  appear.  No  part  of  the  duty  ofapast- 
hunaoub  editor  or  biographer  is  more  difficult  than  tomake 
a  proper  use  of  the  materials  afforded  by  a  correspondence. 
AJiidicious  selection  of  the  'letters  of  eminent  persons/ 
is  at  alt  times  among  the  most  acceptable  presents  that  can  be 
niade  to  the  public  ;  but  nothins;  so  excites  our  disgust  and 
spleen  as  to  see  a  portfolio  ransacked  of  every  note,  bow- 
jever  trivial  or  comiiion,  however  unconnected  with  any 
jingle  point  pf  iriletesl  or  information,  because  it  hqppens  to 
jiaveja  noted  nanne  subjoined.  Puhlications  of  this  nature 
/If luge. the  press.  It  is  the  vice  of  the  age;  and  it  is  high 
time  tl)at  ^llvvho  assume  the  office  of  cepsors,  ior  ^th^ 
public,  should  express  in  the  most  decided  manner  their 
^eose  of'  the  iniquity  of  the  practice.  Many  of  these  over- 
whelming editions  contain  the  indiscriminate  empxyings  of 
every  bureau,,  of  every  closet,  of  every  drawer,  in  the  house. 
In  some,  there  has  been  enough  good  sense  to  rf»ject  all 
those  letters  which  relate  to  private  family  concerns,  and 
which  it  becomes  a  breach  of  every  principle  of  delicacy  to 
*$ubmitto  the.  pnbiic.  And  this  is  the  fcase  with  the  present 
work'.  "  But  we  have  still  most  grievously  to  object  both  tb 
Jlie  (joctor  and  to  Mr  Wooll  the  many  trivial,  unmeaning 
^craps  of  corre^p(>ndence  with  uhicli  it  abounds,  and  the 
pnly  ijse  of  which  is  to  swell  the  number  of  pages,  wiiich 
would  without  their  ai(|  be  reduced  from  2-)0  to  .>0  at  most. 
J  he  following  letter  of  Swift's  i^  among  the  most  valuable 
which  are  preserved  Ijy  this  collection,  as  it  exhibits  him  m 
fi  hgiiK  very  favourable  to  his  humanity. 


•  Dean  Swift  to  - 


' Sir,  .  '  l-«fuion.  Dffc.  '>6A7\\. 

*  Th;it  you  may  not  be  surprised  irith  ^  h»ttt-r  from  a  jhtsoii  irt- 

terly  linkijown  to  you»  I  will  iinmedirtitfly   ii>l)   you  the  occHWon  «»f 

if,     Th<*  lu'ly  who  lived   near  iwo  yt^irs  in   your  neighb>urju)()(l, 

«ii)J  wUjiu  ya  vNc'iiB  iju  kintf  sometimes  to  vim i  under  the  naii^e  cf 
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MfSi  ^mjA,  Ma  Mn.  Afin  Long,  sieterto  SirbtMS  Long,  «»d  nicoi 
«f  Colonel  StrM^wiiys«  She  was  Qf  m  good  a  |invate  bmWy  at 
moat  la  Ei]gUn^»  «0(il  had  every  quality  of  body  and  mind  that 
coold  make  a  lady  loved  and  esteemed  ;  accordingly  she  was  alwaya 
Waed  here  abov^  most  of  her  sea,  aad  by  the  most  dbtinguiahej 
Jienons.  But  by  the  unkindness  of  her  friends,  and  the  generosity 
of  her  own  nature,  and  depending  upon  the  death  of  a  vety  did 
^ndmother,  which  dkf  not  happen  till  it  wais  too  late,  she  contract- 
ed some  debts  that,  made  her  unea^  here,  and;  in  order  to  clear 
them,  was  content  to  retire  unknown  to  your  town,  where  I  fear  her 
death  has  been  hastened  by  melancholy,  and  perhaps  the  wanl^^suck 
assistance  as  she  might  hiive  found  here. 

*  I  thdaght  fit  to  silcnify  this  to  yoo,  partly  to  let  you  know  hov 
vdltt«l>ie  a  persoa  yon  have  lost ;  hut  chiefly  lo  desire  thai  vou  vvil 
please  to  bury  her  in  some  part  of  your  charch»  neir  a  waiU  wbera 
a  plain  marble  stone  may  be  fixed,  aa.  a  poor  monument,  for  pue  who 
deserved  so  well,  and  which,  if  God  sends  me  life,  1  hope  one  day 
to  place  there,  if  no  other  of  her  friends  will  think  fit  to  do  it«  I 
had  the  honor  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her ;  and  was  never 
so  sensibly  touched  with  any  one'a  death  as  with  hers ;  neither  did 
I  ever  know  a  person,  of  either  sex,  with  more  virtues  or  fewer  infir- 
mityes;  tbeooely  one  she  had,  which  was  the  iMglect  of  her  owa 
aflhirsy  arising  wholly  from  the  goodness  of  her  temper.  I  wrH^ 
iMt  this  tu  you  at  all  as  a  secret,  but  am  content  your  towa 
abopld  know  what  an  excellent  person  they  hate  bad  among 
them. 

^  If  yott  visited  her  any  short  timebefore  her  death,  or  know  angr 
|Mrttculars  about  it,  or  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  or  the  natuva 
of  her  diseese ;  I  beg  you  will  be  so  obliging  to  inform  me  ;  for  the 
letter  we  have  seen  from  her  poor  maid,  is  so  imperfect*  by  ifiX 
(fief  for  the  death  of  so  good  a  lady,  that  ic  oiiely  tells  the  tim^ 
of  her  death  ;  and  your  letter  may  if  you  please  be  directed  to  Dr. 
Swift,  aiul  put  under  a  cover,  which  cover  may  be  directed  to 
£rasmus  Lewis,  Esq.  at  the  £arl  of  Dartmouth's  0(Fice  at  White- 
hall. 

*  I  hope  you  will  foigive  this  trouble,  for  the  occasion  of  it>  and 
give  some  allowances  to  so  great  a  loss,  not  onely  to  me,  but  to  all 
who  have  any  regard  for  every  perfection  that  human  nature  can 
possess;  and  if  in  any  way  I  can  serve  or  obliga  you,  1  shall  ba 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  obeying  your  commands. 

I  am,  &c. 

•J.Swift.' 

The  most  interesting  of  Dr.  JohMon's  letters  are  those 
which  be  writes  on  the  aubject  of  Collins's  dreadful  calamity, 
which  a]>p<»ar8  to  have  deeply  affected  bioi  mrtd  all  the  oriier 
friends  ot  that  unfortunate  man. 

*  But  how  little  can  we  venture  tp  ^xullin  any  intellectual  pow- 
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tn  or  KlettTj  tihttntMith  when  w«  codsldtr  tht  ^ondiliMi  9i  (mot 
CalBos,  I  kpewjiia  a  few  yoan  ag^  fttU  of  ho^aiid  iuliof  .pn»* 
jfKUy  venediojnany  iMguagps^  Irigb  in  fiuicy,  M)d  HroAg  in  wHrn^ 
4on«  This  bu$y  nod  forcible  mind  it  now  uioder  th^  ^of^rament  q( 
dioce  wlio  liitely  wpoU  not  have  \fie%n  fvbU  to  camprekend  tbe  leM 

S'  id  most  narrow  of  iU  designs.  What  do  you  bear  of  him  ?  ar«f 
ere  hopes  of  bis  recovery  ?  or  is  be  lo  [lass  the  remainder  of  hi* 
fife  in  misery  and  degradation  ?  perhaps  with  complete  conficious* 
ness  of  hi»  calamity/ 

Again: 

*  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Cottins  f  I  wrote  him  a  letter  whi<A 
he  ne^er  answered.  I  suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  bim. 
That  man  is  no  common  loss.  The  moralists  all  talk  |of  the  uacer* 
lainty  of  fortune,  and  the  transitoriness  of  beauty ;  but  it  is  jel 
more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  eqiuilly 
liable  to  change,  that  understanding  may  make  its  appearance  and 
depart,  that  it  may  blaze  and  expire/ 

Chancellor  Hoacily'a  letters  are  lively,  and  one  of  tliem 
girae  ns  an  aaecdde  of  Hogarth^  which  adds  vomethtttg  to 
o6r  knowledge  of  that  strange  and  eccentric  character* 
There  are  twoor  three  of  Horace  Walpole^a  epistles  to  Tom 
Warton  that  are  not  void  of  interen,  and  ajeu  iTesprit  full 
of  vivacity  from  Mrs.  Montague  to  the  doctor.  The 
tcraps  of  correspondence  with  Toup,  Morell  lind  Merrick 
contain  a  little  that  may  be  acceptable  to  men  of  learning. 
Harris,  Warbnrton,  Lowth,  Mickle^  anc^  Dr.  Young,  are 
also  among  the  actors  in  this  languid  epistolary  drama. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  Mr.  Wooirs  publica* 
tion.  But  what  could  have  induced  him  to  foist  a  pedigree 
into  it  we  are  at  4  loss  to  guess.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have 
met  with  this  artifice  to  increase  the  size  of  a  volume  befoM^ 
and  heartily  hope  that  the  ingeniotis  Mn  Dallaway'  will  have 
no  farther  concerns  of  this  kind  on  bis  hands,  since  we 
cannot  calculate  Uie  extent  to  which  the  evil  may  proceed^ 
and  there  will  be  always  this  excosefor  editors  atHt  biogra* 
phen  who  adopt  it,  that  their  materials  for  memoir'*  writing 
•areso  dry  and  scanty  as  to  oblige  them  to  resort  to  the  more 
nmming  details  of  the  Herald's  office  in  order  to  render 
their  work  readable.  The  only  attempt  at  all  similar  thai 
we  recollect  any  where  to  have  seen,  is  in  the  froHiis|>iece  to 
the  Rolliad,  but  there  (he  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
(he  interestiug  diversity  of  '  Susp  ;  per  CoU:"s4ind  ^  Mnlc- 
tat  :"s  form  a,Q  ample  apology,  which  we  cannot  discover 
in  the  dull  and  respectable  genealogy  of  Dr.  VVarton. 

The  concluding  note  of  the  biographer  threatens  us  with 
the  appearance  of  a  secon3  volume  in  November,  which,  as 
far  as  the  republication  of  some  of  ttie  doctor's  own  perfornv* 
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ancesis  conceroed^  may  be.  verj  aUowabhcand  pmpeir;  but 
we  tremble  at  the  ^mertaiced  continiiatioii  of  '  the  ,  oorres- 
.pondence.'  He  apologizes  for  '  t>ie  tmperftct  state  in  wbrclfr. 
thia  volocne  is 'sent  intotlte  world  ;*  *  in  cortseqnence  of -Ma 
laborioos  and  nntformly  busy  avocafron  as  a  schooltnastef  ;' 
but  we  cannot  help  exf>re9«tiig  oor  opinion  that,  had  he  cow- 
loit(ed  the  inspection  of  his  pfo<)f  sheela  to  any  boy  in  his 
school,  we  should  hardly  have  had  Id  complain  of  such  nu-* 
naerou<?  and  gross  errors  as  now  deform  the  publication. 

We  are  sorry  to  hiive  treated  so  ronghly  a  genllAiian  wlia 
seeiiis  to 'have»proceed6d bn  very  laiiduble  intentions;  but  a 
duty  i«  owing  from  us  to  the  public  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  have  performed-;  and  we  shall  think  onlselves  well 
repaid  if  a  single  welUmeaning  genilemayi  is  deterred  by  us 
from. putting  forth  the  dulF  iheinoirs  of  a 'literary  friend,  or 
a  single  executor  from  riikipg  out  a  '  correspondence'  among 
the  papers  of  his  testator. 


«»nb 


A»iT.  IX. — J  Jievicw  of  the  CoHdutt'ofjf(  Priu^e  of  tFiiftf 
in  his  various  Traitnuclioffs  wUh  ^dr.Si.ff^rds^.ili^rfngiBf 
,  Period  of  more  titan  iwciili/  Years ^  coHfainin^  a  Ut:Uiil>. 
of  many  Circumstances  nlalive  to  the  Prime  ut,d  Ptinjctss 
cf  IVakSf  ilrs,  litzhcrbtrt,  &:c\  6^i\  ^c*.  Jo  liJtick^s  ad- 
did  a  Letter  to  Mrs.  I'ttJwthvrt^  t/pon  the  Litia,eiice  if  Ex  - 
ample,  .ic  A'c.  i^;c.  '  i\i/  Nuthauut  Jifri/s,  faw  I\L  Pi 
for  tht  City  of  CovtfUrt/,  Piinttd^  f,r  ,  atul  ptibiihfd,  htj 
Mr.  Jellerj  's,  iSo.  'J^Oyf^il,  MulL  '  ^tico,   3s.  tid.    ISOC. 

•  WITH  the  prospect  of  an  allempt  by  a  formidable  cne- 
^y  to  subdue  thi^  country  in  war,  or  to  ivevoiutionijse  it  in 
peace,  it  is  extremely  to  ho  lafxientcd,  thai  those  who  direct 
its  administration  are  not  better  jirdgos  of  all  the  effects  of 
all  the  s))ecies  of  its  lilf  rarure. 

They  do  not  recollect  that  the  e\ilaof  the  French  re  vol  u-» 
tion  corainenced  with  the  inost  abominable  lil>els,  written 
by  the  vilest  miscreant ;  that  the  neglect  and  contempt  with 
which  liic  governtncnt  afVcntcd  to  treat  them,  heightened 
Ihfir  audacity,  and  (uwc  them  credit  with  the  jiopulace. 

It  is  true  the  pr(.»>(jil  writor  has  not  the  taii-nts  ot  i.\l\\vt 
a  Marat  or  a  lleberl;  but  he  has  one  advantage  over  hU 
predecessors,  that  he  i'o.o|K'ralos  with  a  IVaJioi)  which  lia>' 
long  directed  its  ( fIV)rt'j  to  Iv.  i^i  u\  (\  l.-rih  e  every  won/ 
and  action  of  the  Prime  <j!  W  uK -,  to  i1k«  di^Mdvanlait^? 
of  his   acnerui    ci)r»Mrl: /.  •    "^   .»>    i..  •.   b' '.".t    r-^'i^-J^rcd    br 
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men  of  sense,  as  a  Ruse  dt  Guerre  in  a  late  administration^ 
because  Ihe.Fiince  protect«rd  th^iV  Ofiponefite;  Bui  like  mnnjr 
of  tbe  cne^auresof  a  late  mitttsier^  ilrbndan  effect  beyoodhis 
calciiiaijon  wd  iuteiUion,  for  ive  caonoC  tluuk  ibe  merest 
sca«e9gers.>^f.sca9)dai  and  iibel  should  traduce  and  ioiuilt 
with  impunity  tba  beirof  tbe  .BriU:$b  throne. 
.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  artful .  but  unfair,  relation  of  jire- 
tended  services  rendered  IQ  the  Priijce  of  Wales  by  .a  Mr. 
Jefferys  .who  received' the  Priiice's  acknowledgnipnts  as 
aSsuraucesof  patronage  and' pfefennbnt ;  expended  his  rnpi- 
taJ  as  a  gbldsmith  in  procuring  a  seat  in  parliarirtent;  -and  by 
prematurely  becaming  a  gent.^'^man,  becuine  a  bankrupt; 
and  he.v^'htshis  spieeii  and  disappointment  by  every  inuepdo 
vhich  he  imagines  niay  hurt  the  feelings  of  llie  Prince, 
whose  only  crime  is  ntSt  l6  have  procured  \\\\n  some  place 
or  pension,  to  enable  him  to'IiVe  on  the  industry  of  a  pubKc 
already  too  biuch  burdened  with  3uch  vermin. 

If  there  be  any  hardship  in  his  case,  as  he  states  himself, 
it'has  been  occasioned  by  ttie  comnrissioners  for  settling  the 
Pvince's  accounts,,  at  the  head  of  ^vhom  was  iMr.  Pitt,  and 
Mr.  Jefferys  should  have  add  r't'ss^exl  theghoist  of  the  departed 
minister',  and  not  the  Prince'  bf  Wales,  *\tho  had  not  the 
sliglit^st  concern  in  the  business  after  itliad  been  undertaken 
by  parliament. 

*  "To  deduct  lU'pcrr  cent,  on  his  claims, after  they  had  been 
sanctioned  by  a  jury,  was  anexlraurdiiiary  proceeding  in  ihe 
commissioners,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  late  minister  had 
a  meaning  in  the  transaciron,  •  as  he  had  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
'  Tbis  pamphlet  may  mislead  the  inattentive  and  ill-affect- 
ed ;  but  we  hope  the  general  good  sense  of  the  public  will 
revolt  at  it. 


Art.  X — A  Letter  to  Nftthfiniel  JcJ'eriri,  Late  Goldsmith 
afid  Jeweller  to  his  Hnj/al  [Iff^hm'-^  the  l^rince  of  Wah$^ 
(ate  Member  of  Parliumtnt  for  the  City  of  Coventry , 
OH  the  Sulijecf  of  hia  extruordinnri/  Famphfet,  entithed, 
'  A  Review  of  ihe  Couduct  of  his  Roif*tl  Ui;^hn(^ss  tbe. 
Prift ce  of  fVtflcs,  S^c,  6;l\  ^;c.'  zc it h  a n  11 1 / ' < n i nat io n  iff t o 
the  ^lotiycs  of  his  l^ttblication  and  its  i/roI/.^Oic  Lon^equen- 
ces,     bvo.  '2s.    iMi'wmun.      18()'j. 

THIS  is  a  decent  answer  ;  but  it  isdcstitutcNof  spirit,  and 
of  that  cunning  and  maligniiv^  whicli  are  the  stayj.ii::g  oi 
Jefl'erys's  pamphlet. 
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JNmphUtfintiiM  **  ARrvkw  of  the  Conduet  •/kit  Ra^ 
HigMua  ihe  Frimce  of  fVaks ;"  coftqmsiHg  a  free  mmi 
impartial  View  of  Mr.  Jefftfys,  m  a  Traanmon^  PohtU 
dan,  and  Courtier,  dwrimg  a  Period  of  Twenty  Ycmftf^ 
JBy  PhUo-VeriUu.    Second  edition.  8vo.  Chappie.     laoS. 

THE  author  of  this  answer  to  Mr.  Jefferj^s's  Inqoiry  comea 
forward  as  the  most  redoubled  ohampioQ  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  but  we  humbly  think,  that  in  thegreat  and  houoar* 
able  extent  of  the  Prince's  patroni^«  nnmbera  mijjhl 
have  been  selected  more  worthy  of  the  distinction. ' 

.The  author  is  said  to  he  a  Jew,  indQs.trioQs  and  keen  ia 
the  discovery  of  literary  jobs,  either  from  booksellers,  or  the 
agents  of  parties ;  and  he  adrertises  the  possession  of  the 
actual  correspondence  between  Jefferys  and  Lord  Motra, 
to  be  published  in  a  second  part.  Though  the  correspon- 
dence can  be  of  little  consequwce,  it  shews  the  literary 
controversy  is  a  battle  in  Fleet  ditch,  and  no  author  oftaleaU 
or  reputation  would  willingly  dip  his  pen  into  it. 

This  is  an  error;  it  is  an  error  of  ministers  which  they  may 
see,  when  they  think  themselves  se  fixed  in  their  places, 
as  to  be  at  leisure  to  look  about  them.  Mr.  Jefferys  should 
have  been  answered  by  the  attorney  general,  or  the- Prince's 
conduct  should  have  been  strongly  and  clearly  stated  hf 
tome  masterly  writer,  who  would  have  instructed  and  fixed 
the  public  opinion.  This  will  never  be  done  by  a  thousand 
such  writeirs  as  the  author  of  Diamond  eut  Diamond ;  but  the 
Prince's  friends  in  this  business  do  not  seem  to  be  happy  in 
their  choice  of  advoi^tes  and  protegie. 


Art.  XII. — Jn  Antidote  to  Poison:  or  a  full  Reply  to  Mr. 
Jefftry^  Attack  iKpon  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  his 
Royai  Highness^  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  containing  seve^ 
rat  important  Particuiars  derived  from  authentic  Sow-, 
ce$  of  Information.  By  Claudio.  Mathews  and  Leigh. 
Svo.'M,   1806. 

THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  content  with  refuting 
the  oakimnies  of  Jefferys,he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  brings  matters  to  light,  which  Mr.  Jefferys 
would  be  glad  were  forgotten. 

The  materials  here  are  good,  but  the  author  is  not  a  goo4 
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trrtter.  It  is  hovrevor  the  best  pamphlet  we  have  yet  seen 
^n  the  sulgectj^  and  the  author  should  imitate  the  iodeco-* 
roos  example  of  Jefferys  io  the  maooer  of  ad vertisiug  iu 


Am%^Xlll,^England'$JEgis;  or  the  Military  Energies  of  the 
Cmistitiaion.  By  John  CaHitright,  Esq.  Vol.  il.  third 
Edition,    Sro.    JohQSon.     1805. 

,  IN  the  coarse  of  a  long  and  rather  actifve  life,  Major  Cart«. 
Wright  has  with  a  virtuous  uniformity  of  zeal»  with  a  coa-^ 
aiaucy  which  nothijig  could  shake^  and  which  cou^ld  never 
be  deterred  from  its  purpose  by  any  minor  consideratious  of* 
personal  emolument  or  distinction,  pursued  that  conduct 
%vhich  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  favourable  to  real  liberty^ 
%Qd  mo^t-eonsonant  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Eoglish 
ccmstitution.  There  may  have  been,  and  there  probably 
are^  political  opinions  in  which  we  have  differed  and  ma/. 
idtill  dijfer  from  Major  Cartwcight ;  bui  no  ditference  of 
opinion  will  ever  induce  us  to  swerve  from  that  houest  and 
unbiassed  impartiahty  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  sacred 
dttty  of  every  re  viewer;  and  though  we  may  combat  what 
we  deem  the  errors  of  some  or  the  prejudices  of  others,  we 
will  never  pour  out  any  coarse  and  unmanly  invective  against 
any  man  because  he  does  not  happen  to  think  as  we  do,  o^ 
because  we  do  not  thiuii  as  he  does.  We  respect  the  righto 
pj-ivatejudgment  both  in  poll  tics  and  in  religion  ;  and  wedeec|} 
the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the  best  safeguard  of 
the  liberties  of  the  fiiitibh  nation  and  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  Where  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  unrestrained,  the 
power  of  public  opinion  will  ofitselfbe  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  any  government;  and  Buonaparte  is 
so  well  aware  of  this,  that  he  seems  to  dread  move  than  any 
thing  elsd  the  free  discussions  of  the  pres?»,  not  only  in  his 
own  dominions,  but  in  those  countries  which  are  still  ex- 
empted from  the  influence  of  his  tyranny  and  ll^e  ravage  of 
bis  sword.  The  atl'empts  which  the  despot  made  during  the 
last  peace  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  the  British  press  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  recapitulation  ;  bis  pride  was  morti* 
fied  and  bis  resentment  provoked  by  the  just  and  well 
merited  indignatiao  of  his  tyranny  which  was  expressed  by 
the  writers  of  this  country ;  and  probably  in  any  future  peace 
wiiich  we  may  make  with  \\  is  \t\-ysen$itiv€  oppressor  ot  man- 
kind, he  will  endeavour  to  introduce  a  stipulation  that  in  our 
newspapers  and  other  publications  we  shall- abstain  from  i.ny 
discussions  respecting  the  measures  of  his  govermrjent.  Bt^ 
Ckit.  Kav,  Vol.  y.  StpUmbtr,  1S06»  G 
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^bile  there  it  a  Jrop  of  British  blood  flowing  in  British  veiiii^> 
or  a  spark  of  Brilish  liberty  alive  iu  the  BrlliBh  hearty  we  tras^ 
tl)at  we  shall  rather  part  with  aoy  thiog  thaa  with  that  right 
wjiich  we  possess  of  viDdicatiDg  the  oppressed  and  reprov* 
ing  the  oppressor,  and  of  maiotainiug  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity, of  justice,  and  of  trutb,  against  falsehood^  crQeHy,  and 
the  most  revolting   tyranny.     Happy  are  we  to  bear  t^ti- 
mony  to  the  unsullied  integrity  which  Major  Cartwright  has 
evinced  in  the  most  critical  and  unpropitious  times.     But  ad* 
versity   was   lievcr  able  to  break  his  spirit  nor  prosperity  to 
relax   his  exertions.     His  present  work  is  warmed  in  every 
pa^e  with  the  glow  of  patriotism  ;  and  the  most  earnest  wish 
of  nis  heart  seems  to  be  to  promote  the  happiness  and  secure 
the  independence  of  his  country.     In  the  present  perilous 
period,   when  we  are  menaced  with  destruction  by  the  most 
ibrinidable  enemy  with  whom  we  ever  had  to  contend,  the 
thoughts  of  every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  political  wel- 
fare of  his  country  must  be  turned  to  those  measuresof  defence 
which  are  necessary  to  secure  our  independence,  and  to  pre- 
serve us  from  the  overwhelming  domination  of  France,  in  a 
period  of  so  much  danger^  and  against  an  enemy  of  so  mucb 
power,  so  inexhaustibly    rich   in  resources   and   in  wiles. 
It  is  necessary  to  rouse  all  the  physical  and  moral  power»^ 
of  the  country  into  action,  thai  we  may   maintain  the  con^ 
flict   with   all   our  strength,    with  all  our   heart,    and  alL. 
our  mind,  and  rather  die  like  free  men  than  live  like  slaves. 
Tliere  are  no  persons  in  the  country,  endued  with  the  faculty 
of  refleclion,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  convinced  of  this;  and 
the  difference  between  us  does  not  seem  so  much  to  relate 
to  the  end  at  which  we  ought  to  aim,  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  obtaitied.     home  think  that  the  only  safety 
of  the  country  is  in  a  standing  army  ;  and  that  every  other 
species  of  force  will  befound  nugatory,  or  at  least  only  of  very 
subordinate  service  in  the  moment  of  iuvasion.     Others  place 
great  reliance   on  the  volunteer  corps,  and  think  that  they^ 
will  act  hot  only  as  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  troops  of  thelinr» 
but  will  of  themselves  be   sufficient  to  repel  any  attack 
that  may  be  made,  or  to  defeat  any  host  that  may  land  4ipoa 
our  shores.     Major  Cartwright  does  not  coincide  in  either  of 
thes^  opinions.     He   seems  to  think  a  standing  army  more 
dangerous  to  ourselves  than  to  the  enemy ;  nor  does  he  enter^ 
tain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  defence  which  in  the  hour 
of  danger  we  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  exertions  of  thoi. 
volunteer  corps.     What  he  proposes  as  the  surest  bulwark 
of  our  civil  liberties  aod  our  national  independence,  against 
insurreclioA  at  home  and  invasion  from  abroadjis  the  restora^ 
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tttm'of  the  tid  fern  ^io^tatw,  the  county  power,  or  SaxM 
militia,  to  its  anti^nt  ex  teat  aod  vig<Nir  of  exertioo.  Wh^l 
k  called  Ihe  jtiosic  comUatus,  or  power  of  ibe  coanty^  was 
in  autieot  limen  the  sole  militia  of  the  land ;  ond,  as  Majoic 
Cartwri^ht  thinks,  the  best  which  it  ever  experienced.  Tiiis 
power,  as  the  great  and  good  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  the  enligh- 
tened friend  of  freedom  and  of  man,  who  proposed  its  re-es<k 
tiiblisliisient,  expressed  ir,  includes  'the  whole  civil  state  from 
the  duke  to  tiie  peasant/  This  posse  comitajus  was  a  power 
ori^inallj  confided  to  all  for  the  protection  of  every  indivi- 
dual. It  was  intended  not  only  to  put  down  rebellion,  but 
to  repei  invasion  ;  to  repress  any  attack  oa  the  subject  or  on 
the  government  either  from  within  or  from  without.  Thus 
in  antient  times  every  individual  was  a  sort  of  frank  pledge 
or  security  for  his  neighbour.  The  system  of  responsibility 
which  it  established  was  unlimited  and  universal.  *  The 
householders,'  as  fiapin  says,  '  were  responsible  for  their 
families,  the  tithing  for  the  householders,  the  hundred  for 
the  tithings,  and  the  county  for  the  hundreds.'  And  though 
•the  county  power  has  degenerated  so  much  from  its  oripual 
principles  and  its  primary  intention^  yet  this  responsibility  is 
even  at  present  acknowledged  in  the  English  law.  For  if 
any  individual  sustain  any  loss  from  any  riot  or.insurrection> 
he  may  seek  reparation  from  the  hundred  in  which  it  bap- 
pens.  If  the  county  power  were  at  present  put  on  its  autient 
looting,  no  serious  lumult  could  ever  happen,  and  no  riot  be 
long  continued;  for  that  power,  with  a  sort  of  onanipotent 
energy  would  be  every  where  present  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
is  now  about  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  disgraceful 
riots,  whicii  so  long  raged  uncontrou led  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  induced  the  late  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  while 
he  lapiented  the  disuse  of  this  power,  earnestly  to  reconi- 
jaeod  its  restoration.  In  antient  times»  as  we  s.ee  by  the 
sta^te  of  Edward  the  first,  s.  2.  c.  6.  every  man  Twas  sworn 
to  miDOur'  according  to  the  quantity  of  his  lands  and  goods. 
The  whole  kingd<iin  was  put  in  a  sort  of  military  array^ 
which  proudly  threatened  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  every 
oppressor.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  '  Inquiry  into  the  Legal 
Mode  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  constitutional  Plan  of 
fdture  Defence,'  has  proved  from  the  most  undoubted  legal 
aothoricies  that  arms-bearing  is  the  important  duty  of  every 
Bnglisbman.  And  he  accordingly  proposed  that, '  since  the 
iQusquet  and  the  bayonet  are  foonci  by  experience  to  be  the 
roost  effectual  arms,  all  persons,  who  constitute  the  power  of 
9ir  county,  should'  be  completely,  skilled  in  tha  use  of  them ; 
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ftiid  that  since  the  only  safe  and  certaio  toode  of  using  \hetk 
with   effect   was  by  acting  in  a  body^  the  whole  civil  statt 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  platoon  exercise,  and  leara 
it  in  companies/    It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  the 
county  power  was  the  original  institution  of  the  'immortal 
Alfred,  by  which  he  finally  succeeded  in  repressing  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  and  in  giving  to  the  country  a  degree  of 
internal  and  external  security,  which  it  had  never  enjoyed 
before,  and  perhaps  greater  than  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed. 
Major  Cartwright  proposes  that  all  householders   paying 
taxes  shouldbe  bound  to  provide  themselves  with  armsaccord- 
ing  to  the  original  principles  of  the  posse  comitalus,  and  that 
those  persons   who  were  prevented   by   age  or  other  iia* 
pediments   from  employing  them   themselves,  should  dele- 
gate the  office  to  others.     Mr.  Pitt  calculated  the  number  of 
householders,   paying  taxes,  at  eight  hundred  thousand. 
In  adclition  to  these  Major   Cartwright  proposes  to   furnish 
arms  at  the  public  ex  pence  for  four  hundred  thousand  more ; 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  the   untaxed  part  of  the  com- 
munity between  the  ages  of  15  and  60;   and  their  arms  to 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  tax-bearers,  and  to  be  kept 
by  the  persons  of  principal  distinction  in  the  parish.     Thus 
would  be  amassed  an  army  of  I  ,d(X),000  men,9pread  over  eve* 
ry  part  of  tlie  country,  which  the  Major  proposes  to  divide 
into  ei^ht  military  districts,  and  to  have  a  proper  depot  for 
ammunition,  &o.  established  in  each.     Thus  the  enemy,  ia  ' 
whatever  quarter  he  might  land;  or  in  however  great  a  di* 
versity  of  points,  would  find  a  force  not  only  ready  to   Gf>- 
pose  ^im,  but,  whatever  might  be  the  perfection  of  his  dis- 
cipline or  the  skill  of  his  officers,  to  wear  him  oat  by  a  con- 
tinued suc<iessian  of   attacks,  conducted   by  fresh   forces, 
and  thus   in   a  ^hort  time  to  waste  biii^  energy,  redo^  bis 
strength,  and   overpower  him  by  numbers.     For  liutebers 
capable  of  an  indefinite  increase,  fiossessed  of  couragie-iipd 
of  arms,  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  glow  of 
patriotism,  however  imperfect  might   be   their  disciplttie, 
must  soon  annihilate  any  invading  enem}s  who  ftom   the 
nature  of  things  could   not  receive   conliiuial  accessions  of 
force  to  supply  the  continual  decrease.     This  vvisihe  way  in 
which  the   French   gained  so  many  vicloiies  in   the  early 
periods  of  the  ^volution.     They  overpowered  skill  by  num- 
bers; and. they  exhausted  the  strength  of  their  more  disci* 
piined  adverfsaries  by  the  unceasing  energy   of  tumultuous 
a 'tacks.     One  of  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  proposed  by 
.'Miij<9t  Cart wriglit would  be,  that  it  wonld enable  us  to  mm 
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the  larger  part  of  the  regular  army  to  attack  the  enemj  im  » 
his  most  vulnerable  points.  If  fifty  thousand  British  could 
have  been  spared  to  make  a  diversion  either  in  Italy  or  in 
Holland  daring  the  last  campaign  against  France^  it  is  pro- 
'bable  that  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  would'  never  have  been 
I  fought^  or  would  have  been  attended  with  a  very  difierent 

I  result.    Naples  would  not  have  been.engulphed  id  the  vor* 

-  lex  of  French  aitibiiion;  and  the  family  of  Buonaparte  would 
\  not  at  this  moment  have  occupied  so  many  of  the  thrones 

of  Europe.  We  should  not  at  the  same  time  be  obliged  to 
rely  so  ifntirely  as  wfe  now  do,  upon  our  navy,  or  trust  our 
security  to  the  perilous  uncertainty  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
Even  if  our  enemy  were  to  become  superior  by  sea,  and  our 
wooden  walls,  in  which  we  now  place  our  confidence  and 
make  our  boasts,  should  no  more  avail,  we  should  still  pre- 
sent a  wall  of  iron  upon  our  coast,  bristled  with  the  bayonet 
and  the  spear,  bidding  defiance  ^o  his  legions,  and  menacing 
every  foe  with  destruction  that  should  dare  to  land.  And, 
^  as  the  contest  would  be  between  freemen  and  slaves,  betweeti 

men  who  were  fighting  for  their  hearths  and  altars,  for  their 
property  and  every  thing  most  dear,  and  a  disciplined  ban* 
ditli  of  plunderers,  fighting  only  to  obey  the  capricious  man- 
dctesof  atyrant,  the  superiority  which  we  should  derive 
^ .  from  moral  causes  as  well  as  froin  physical  strength   would 

^  be  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be  long  ere  our  villages  rung 

with  the   shouts  of  victory,  and  our  shores  were  reddened 
with  the  blood  and  covered  with  the  carcases  of  the  vaa-* 

1<}uished  foe. 
For  the  more  minute  details  of  Major  Cartwright's  plan^ 
i  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself;  and  shall  con* 

f  elude  with  saying  that  in  the  present  sera  of  peril  and  dis- 

may, when  we  are  threatened  with  a  foreign  domination^ 
■  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  physical  and  moral 
strength  of  the  country  should  beembattled  against  the  enemy; 
and,  of  all  the  plans  of  arms*bearing,  that  which  the  great 
Alfred  invented,  which  Edward  the  first  sanctioned^  and 
which  the  late  Sir  W.  Jones  and  so  many  other  good  and 
wise  men  have  recommended  and  approved,  appears  to  us 
the  most  cheap,  constitutioaal^  and  efBcaqious  that  can  be 
adopted. 
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AitT.  XfV. — Remarks  6n  the  Htahandry  and  Inttrml  CmA* 
merce  of  Bengal.  Svo.  Calcutta^  ]  804;  ami  Loadoare* 
prin  ted^  1 806.    BkcLarii  Parry, 

AMOKG  the  maltifariouB  modern  publicatioos  on  bn&« 
liaodry,  it  19  not  a  Utile  pleasing  to  meet  with  a  work  replete 
with  sound  taste,  good  seose^  and  respectable  science,  on  the 
agricultural  state  of  the  British  dominions  in  India.  We 
turned  with  anxious  curiosity  to  learn  some  particulara  of  a 
country  tVbich,  w^  hope,  through  the  means  of  the  English 
language  and  civilization  will  one  day  or  other  sbed  a  Iqstie 
00  the  whole  Eastern  world  in  arts^  in  sciences,  and  in  Yir* 
lues ;  and  the  work  before  us  conveys,  with  much  elegance 
Itnd  fidelity,  a  very  clear  idea  of '  the  generpl  aspect  of  Ben^f 

Sal,  its  climate,  soil,  and  inhabitants;  population;  busbanr 
ry  ;  tenures  of  occupants  revenues,  &c.  profits  of  husbai|*> 
dry,  cattle,  &c;  internal  commerce,  grain^iece- goods, 
aalt-petre,  and  other  objects  of  exportation.'  The  immortal 
labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  the  Asiatic  Society  have 
jione  much  towards  instructing  the  world  in  every  thing  re- 
lative to  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  H  i  ados  tan  ;  but 
the  present  publication  makes  us  still  more  intimately  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soiU  its  products,  the  mer 
Inods  of  labour,  and  consequently  with  the  domenLic  econp* 
my  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

« The  firrt  aspect  of  Bengal  (says  this  wrifer)  sugwesli  for  thil 
Itingdom  the  designation  of  a  champaign  country,  The  elevate^ 
tracts,  which  it  does  contain,  are  considered  lo  be  only  an  except 
Ifon  to  the  gpneral  uniformity  :  «nd  the  inundation,  which  annually 
takes  place  in  the  regions  watered  by  the  numerous  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  teems  the  consequence  of  a  gradual  clement.  The  priocir 
pal  stream  of  tbeGanges^  losing  its  sanctify  after  seodii^  a  hallow- 
ed branch  (the  Bh^igirat'bi  or  Kasimbasar  river}  towards  the  sea^ 
Inundates,  in  its  subsequent  progress,  the  tracts  through  which  it 
flows,  kice,  which  is  lua(uriant  in  the  traci  of  inundation,  thrives 
in  all  the  southern  districts  ;  but,  in  the  ascent  of  the  Ganges,  it  is 
observed  grcidunUy  to  yii^ld  the  first  place  in  husbandry  to  wheat 
and  barley.  'Ihc  multnrrv  nnlimucd  in  the  middle  provinces, 
shows  a  better  (tcfined  physical  diyisid^^  where  it  meets  tt^e  culture 
of  the  poppy,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  and  western  provin- 
ces. Sugar  and  indigo  are  Common  to  the  whole  champain,  and  so 
are  coarse  cl<  ths  }  coarse,  at  least,  when  ccmtrasted  with  the  more 
delicate  labrictt  of  the  tract  subject  lo  the  annual  inundation.  In 
the  opinion  oi  the  Hindus,  the  resort  of  the  antelope  sanctifies  the 
pountrte!'.  graced  by  his  presence.  This  seems  more  connected  with 
physical  observatioi^  th((p  with  popular  prejudi^.  f  be  wi4e  and  open 
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ntnge  in  which  the  antdope  delights  is  equally  deaicd  by  the  forests 
of  the  mountains  and  the  inuudatioo  of  the  tens.  The  seasons  Qf 
Bengal  conform  nearly  with  the  changes  of  the  prevailing  wind^. 
The  northerly  wind  prevails  during  the  cold  season  ;  a  southerly 
one  during  the  hot.  The  seasons  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  terms  of  cold,  hot,  and  ruiny ;  but  the  natives  reckon  si«, 
each  containing  two  months.  The  spring  and  the  dry  season  occu- 
py four  months,  during  which  lime  the  heat  pregressively  increases 
until  it  becomes  almost  intolerable  even  to  the  natives  themselves. 
This  iribllowed  by  two  months  of  heavy  and  continual  rain ;  some- 
times amounting  to  4  or  even  5  inches  of  water  in  a  day.  TKe 
mnniaal  fall  of  rain,  on  an  average,  is  75  inches.*  Winter  succeeds^; 
•fogs  and  dews  are  abundant ;  frost  and  extreme  cold  are  experieno- 
W  in  the  mountainous  tracts ;  even  in  the  flat  country  an  ice  is  obp^ 
tained  by  the  simple  artifice  of  assisting  evaporation  io  porous  vesseU* 
although  the  atmospkbere  be  much  warmer  than  the  freezing  points 
The  natives  distinguish  the  winter  into  two  seasons,  (he  frosty  and 
the  dewy.  The  dews  are  copious  and  assist  vegetation.  The  soil 
of  Bengal  is  day  (we  should  suppose  sandy  loam)  with  a  consida- 
rable  proportion  of  siliceous  sand,  fertilized  by  various  salts,  apd 
by  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  atones  are  also  sufS* 
ciently  common.  +  The  traveller  will  remark  and  compare 
the  neat  habitations  of  the  peasants,  who  reside  in  hilly  re- 
gions, with  the  wretched  huts  of  those  who  inhabit  the  plain ; 
where,  during  the  period  of  inundation,  the  peasants  repair 
Io  the  market,  or  even  to  the  field,  on  embarkations,  accom- 
panied by  their  families  and  domestic  animals,  from  an  apprd^ 
hensiou  that  the  water  might  rise  suddenly  and  drown  their  children 
and  cattle  in  the  absence  of  their  boats.  When  we  pass  the  pea- 
sant's habitation  and  observe  the  level  of  the  flood  reaching  to  the 
height  of  the' artificial  mound  on  which  hii  house  is  built,  his  pre- 
caution appears  far  from  superfluous.  The  inhabitants  to  the  north 
of  Bengal  are  of  Tartar  origin:  but  the  Bengalesc  mountaineers  ane 
perhaps  aborigines  driven  many  ages  ago  from  the  plains  by  the 
Hindu  colonists ;  but  even  desolate  forests,  an  ungrateful  soi?, 
difficult  roads,  and  a  noxious  climate,  do  not  preserve  to  them  the 
unmolested  possession  of  the  dreary  region  to  which  they  have  re- 
tired.* 

.  To  .the  Bengal  method  of  cultivating  the  land  the  author 
.objects  with  more  point  than  justice.  He  observes  that,  aU 
though  dikes  to  check  the  inundation^  reservoirs  and  dams 


*Thi§i«  nearly  three  timei  more  than  in  those  parts  of  France  and  Italy, 
which  are  subject  to  grmt  raihs,  *nd  is  »bout  four  times  rtio  averogc  qoantUy 
of  whM  fUJs  in  Snglatid. 

i  The  aathor  alfo  i^entioni  »  kind  of  whinstone,  called  kunkur^  which 
ebnsisis  of^  jiaju  of  air,  41  cjilcvcou*  earlli,  .16  silipcgus  earth,  audd  calx  pf 
iiron«tiej».  - 
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Constructed  for  irrigation,  'and  wells  for  watering  the  fields, 
offer  ^  plensing  specimen  of  industry,  yet  the  asserablage 
of  peasants  in  villages,  their  small  farms,  and  the  want  of 
inciosures,  obstruct  all  great  improvements  in  husbandry.  He 
acknowledges  it  indeed  to  be  true  that  in  a  country  infested  by 
tigers,  solitary  dwellings,  and  unattended  cattle  would  be  inse- 
cure, '  but  no  apQlogy,'say3  he, '  can  be  offered  for  the  peasants 
indifferently  quitting  the  plough  to  use  the  loom,  and  the 
loom  to  resume  the  plough.  Industry  cannot  be  worse  di* 
rected.'  The  particular  local  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  population,  do  not  ^appear  to 
have  had  sufficient  weight  with  oar  author ;  Franee,  which 
Arthur  Young  and  others  represent  to  be  so  highly  culti- 
vated and  populous,  has  all  the  peasants  assembled  in  villages^ 
and  much  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  ia 
NoVmandy  and  Picardy,  is  almost  entirely  without  inclosures. 
We  do  not  however  defend  such  a  mode  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  agree  with  our  Indian  agriculturist,  aud  think  that  France 
is'ereatly  inferior  both  in  ru'ral  econo(ny  and  number  of  in- 
habitants to  England,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  territo^ 
rial  extent. 

On  the  population  of  Bengal  we  have  a  very  ingeniou3 
^pd  interesting  chapter.  In  India  there  are  no  parochial 
^ata  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  conse* 
fluence  of  which  the  collectors  of  districts  have  been  calle4 
upon  for  their  opinions,  and  they  have  enumerated  'the 
yillages,  houses,  husbandmen  holding  leasels,  and  artificers 
paying  ground  rent,'  in  certain  districts,  whenge  some  ge- 
neral conclusions  may  be  drawn.  From  these  calculations, ^t 
appears  that  ifieie  are  more  than  203  persons  to  each  squarf 
mile,  and  that  as  the  area  of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Benares 
amounts  to  J 6<i,600  square  miles,  it  follows  that  the  popu-i 
lation  of  these  provinces  consists  of  nearly  SS  millions  of 
individuals.  But  lest  this  estimate  should  exceed  the  truth, 
it  is  agreed  to  consider  the  actual  populaiion  of  these  provhi* 
ces  as  amounting  to  30  millions.  VVhen  we  reflect  on  the 
immense  populatioti  of  only  one  of  oor  liasL  Indian  settle- 
ments, and  remember  that  thej^e  millions  are  governed  by 
a  few  agents  (many  of  them,  no  doubt,  great  and  good  men) 
of  a  committee  of  iiierchynis,  wiio  are  again  govertted  by 
ajuiiio,  we  cannot  help  thinking  him  an  enemy  to  the  tciie 
interests  ofhis  country,  \vl\o  dots  no<  wish  to  Jice  tbie  \Ln\^ 
lish  constitntion  imnicdiakely  exten<!td  over  India,  and  the 
numbeilciis  people  of  thai  va^t  country  rendered  British  «ut]^« 
jccis,aiid  Lht'ir  coL.iry  an  integral  jart  ot*  the  British  eimmp. 
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]]€  must  be  a  short-sighted  politician  who  can  suppose  the  eJE«» 

listing  system  to  be  permanent^  and  he  is  a  wicked  one  who 
would  not  sacrifice  his  prejudices  to  xnaiotaia  tbe.  securitj 
of  British  India. 

From  different  surveys*  it  appears  that  the  actual  state  of 
the  Bengal  territory  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  pro* 
portions  of  !£4  parts  :  tivers  and  lakes  occupy  3  ;  land  irre* 
claimable  and  barren  4 ;  site  of  towns,  villages,  higbwaytp 
ponds^  &c.  1 ;  free  lands  3  ;  in  tillage  9 ;  waste  4.  Thus^ 
if  half  the  free  lands  (tracts  held  by  personal  and  hereditarj 
light)  be  cultivated,  the  whole  tillage  is  31,3.35,570  acres* 
from  the  ascertained  consumption  of  salt,  it  is  evident  that 
the  population  must  exceed  30  millions.  The  food  of  an 
Indian  is  very  simple  ;  the  diet  of  one  is  that  ofmiiiion^ 
namely  rice,  with  split  pulse,  and  salt  to  relieve  its  insipidity.. 
Two  and  a  iialf  ounces  oi  salt,  '^Ibs.  of  split  pulse,  and  8lbsi 
of  rice,  lorm  the  usual  daily  consumption  of  a  family  of  fiv^ 
persons  in  easy  circumstances*. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  the  chief  busniess  of  the  Bengal 
husbandmen,  and  the  various  species  of  this  plant  have  mvX* 
liplied  to  an  endless  diversity.  Other  corn  is*  more  limited 
in  its  varieties  and  seasons.  Great  varieties  of  pulse  are 
also  cultivated  ;  and  the  universfil  and  vast  Cx)nsumption  of 
vegetable  oils  is  supplied  by  the  extensive  growth  of  mus- 
tard, linseed,  sesamum,  and  palmachristi ;  also  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  mulberry,  and  poppy.'  The  manipu- 
lations and  implements  of  husbandry  are  much  the  same  as 
in  the  south  of  Burope;  oxen  are  used  for  horses,  and  the 
l>uiFalo  for  the  cow.  Considerable  ingenuity  is  displayed  \x\ 
the  different  modes  of  irrigation  ;  and  even  the  drill-hus^ 
|>andry  is  not  unknown  in  India. 

'  The  simple  toots  which  the  Indian  employs  in  every  art^  aresa 
coarse,  and  apparently  so  inadequate  to  their  purpose,  that  it  creates 
surprise  bow  he  can  ever  effect  his  undertaking;  but  the  longcontinu* 
ance  of  feeble  efforts  accomplishes  (mid  mostly  well)  what, compared 
with  the  means,  appears  impracticable  ;  habituated  to  observe  his 
success,  we  cannot  cease  to  wonder  ai  the  simplicity  of  his  process^ 
when  contrasted  with  the  mechanism  employed  in  Europe/ 

To  certain  parlic^nieaiary  orators,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  there  w^s  no  such  thing  as  rights  in  India,  we  would 
earnestly  repot^imend  the  4ih  chapter,  on  ^  tenures  and  pro* 
perty  in  the  soil,'  where  they  will  find  much  more  subtilty 
^d  criticalacumen  in  discriminating  the  principles  of  ab* 
itoftct  right  iplndia^^tbao  is  to  be  found  io  their  own  svper-« 
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ficial  deolaintioim.  Our  remarks  on  thU  amall  but  inter-' 
cstiog  yoIuQie  have  already  exieDded  to  such  a  leDgib^  thai 
wecao  only^noUce  the  two  last  chapters,  oa  ^  the  profita  of 
liusbandrj  in  Bengal/  which  amount  to  30  per  cent,  and  -om. 
*  the  iaiernal  commerce/  Almost  every  spjecies  of  esculent 
Jruits  are  abuudaot  and  good  ;  the  culiivation  of  opium  and 
ailk  is  progressive  i  tobacco  and  sugar  miffht  also  be  raised  io 
Bengal  mupb  cheaper  than  in  the  West  Indies.  The  price 
of  labour  averages  at  fid.  a  day.  Cotton,  which  growa 
throughout  India,is  sold  for  2{d.  a  lb.  avoirdopois,  or  in  astate 
3«ady  to  be  shipped  for  Europe  at  ll.  13s.  per  cw  t.  Several  joat 
lemarks  occur  on  the  impolitic  freights  from  India,  and  it  is 
•hewn  that  61.  per  ton  would  be  much  more  advantageous  t0 
the  public  than  15L  as  now  charged ;  a  system  of  extortion 
which  has  thrown  much  of  the  trade  into  the  bands  of  &h 
veijcners*    . 

The  general  merit  of  this  work  so  far.  surpasses  that  of 
many  similar  publications  of  the  present  day,  that  we  have 
been  indoced  to  pass  over  some  inaccuracies  and  misconcep- 
tions, as  unworthy  of  notice. 


AaT.XV. — J  SportingTour  through  iarious  Parii  of  France, 
in  ike  Year  18W.  By  Coloml  Thornton.  In  two  Vo- 
liimesAto.  TU.  Ids.  6i.     Longman.     1806. 

AMONG  the  various  kinds  of  travellers  enumerated  by 
Bterne  in  bis  Sentimental  Journey,  the  sporting  tourist  ia 
not  mentioned;  though  perhaps  be  i&  included  under  some 
head  of  idleness  or  iaulility  which  wc  are  unwiUing  to  spe«- 
cify  to  our  readers.  We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  to  detenaioa 
in  what  light  we  should  consider  the  publication  bejfore 
ns.  Must  we  remember  that  it  vras  intended  as  a  benevo^- 
lent  relief  to  the  necessities  of  a  Friend,  f  and,  as  such,  must 
we  value  it  for  the  motive  which  introduced  it  to  the  world  ? 
Must  the  smallest  donation  be  thankfully  received  ?  Or^ 
more  strictly  fulfilling  our  duty  than  mercifully  indulging 
0Vr  humanity,  must  we  accompany  our  author'tQ  the  cour 
tinent,  not  quite  in  that  happy  state  of  good  humour  with 
him  which  he  s^ms  invariably  to  preserve  wifh  regard  to 
himself  f  Must  4e  be  rather  tired  than  entertained  with 
two  quarto  volumes  of  sporting  intelligence,  which  might 
))ave  been  easily  compressed  into  one  short  essay  in  tb« 
Wonderful  Maeazine  P  In  truth,  we  cannot,  upon  so  difiV^ 
fUilt  apoint  as  tbis  existence  or  npi{-ejiiatenceof  ouk.  autbo^'s. 
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clftim  CO  fldminitioii,  unsvrpr  ourr  own  qaettioDs,  or  hnzaMi  « 
decided  judgment:  safBce  it  to  say  that  we  hope  the 
l>ook  will  be  of  the  desired  advantage  to  the  ingeirious  imila- 
lor  of  Shakespeare ;  and  jet  that  we  fear  the  almost  exclti* 
rive  attention  which  it  bestows  upon  wolf-huntings  hawk- 
ing, shooting  at  a  mark,  eating  good  dinners,  ^t  cetera 
de  genere  hoc  (as  the  Westminster  Epilogue  Writers  elegant- 
ly express  themselves)  will  prevent  it  frdm  obtaining  tbajt 
general  circulation  which  the  correctness  of  its  language 
(as  will  be  shortly  seen)  could  not  ftiil  to  induce,  were  not 
tbe  sabject  matter  90  strangely  uninlere^ing. 

Of  that  accuracy  of  style,  which  we  have  here  so  justly 
praised,  the  following  is  no  unfavourable  specimen.  Talking 
of  a  beautiful  French  view  at  Pont  Cbartrain,  where,  in  the 
year  1 80S,  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  d^Etalier,  our  author 
met  Generals  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  the  '  beautiful  Mrs* 
Macdonaid,'  tec,  8lc«  this  writer  says, 

*  After  ha  bai)  enjoyed  tba  most  refreshing  slumbers,  and  in 
imagination  repeated  the  vnjoyment  of  the  day,  according  to  tA^ 
poet's  observation^  that  he  rose'  at  four. o'clock  tbe  next  morning, 
and  strolled  about  tbe  (Mrk  and  gardens,  which  are  laid  oiit  with 
tolerable  tas^e.  There  is  also  plenty  of  water  weH-disposeJ,  an4 
the  woods  and  scenery  is  superlatively  beautiful/ 

Nor  is  this  unusual  elegance  of  grammar  by  any  meana 
confined  to  a  single  inslauce  in  the  Sporting  Tour.  It  per* 
vades  and  adorns  many  pages  of  that  valuable  work — that 
ne  plus  ultra  of  fashionable  travels. 

Can  we  begin  our  extracts  better  than  by  quoting  the 
author's  account  of  his  introdaction  to  Buonaparte '  Here 
are  two  great  personages  met  together-^the  one  the  first  of 
modera  sportsmen^-^tbe  othe^  .^he  first  of  modern  empe- 
rors. 

Readers-r-prepare  for  a  picture.  On  the  left  h^nd  «pon 
an  eminence,  stands  our  author — '  favoured  with  an  excel- 
lent telescope  '  He  has  already  tasted'  his  consular  beve-r 
rage/  viz.  'coffee  and  cooling  liquors;'  he  has  already 
had  a  '  perfect  view  of  tbe  evolutions  of  the  troops  ;*  ha^ 
teen  the  Mamelukes  '  in  their  particoloured  costume,  and 
large  turbsins,  looking,  among  the  other  soldiers,  like  beds  of 
tulips  in  a  garden  ;'-^and  now,  *  the  first  consuKdressed  in  a 
plain  uniform,  and  cocked  hat,  abont  five  feet  two  inches  an(| 
a  half  in  height,  well  proportioned,  but  rather  slooplng,com4 
plexiou  sallow,  hair  brown' — (like  an  advertisement  fo^ 
^  rpnaway  apprentice)—'  and  eyes  of  agrc<w/sAbue,  has  <]is-f 
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ittODDted  from  his  wbite  charger^  and  eptered  the  TuiHeries/ 
Our  author  baa- now  been  mistaken  for  Lord  Wbitworth,  '  a 
mistake  he  was  not  very  ready  to  rectify/  as  he  ingequ* 
on^ly  confesses  to  bi^  friend,  Lord  Darlington,  to  whou^ 
these  excellent  letters  sire  acidressed;  and  we  will  nowinUo- 
duce  him,  in  his  own  words,  to  B.uonapcUte. 

•  After  waiting  some  time,  the  doors  were  thrown  open*  and  it 
vas  announced  that  the  First  Consul  was  ready  to  receive  us.  We 
accordingly  made  our  entrance,  forn^ng  a  part  qf  a  weU-d;es;te4 
croud  of  all  nations.  Buomiparte  first  entt*red  into  con  venation- 
with  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  then  proceeded  round  the  cir* 
cTe,  conducting  himself  with  great  afifability  tt>wards  each  individual 
who  was  introduced  to  him.  When  he  came  Xq  the  Engli^,  most  of 
whom  were  in  military  or  naval  uniforms,  he  addressed  himselfja 
particular  to  those  who  hud  been  in  Egypt.  When  it  came  to  ray 
^um  to  be  prctcntcd,  he  noticed  my  medallion,  and  enquired  into 
the  meaning  of  it.  I  told  hiin  the  legend  was  the  triumph  of  truth, 
tend  that  the  medallion  had  been  presented  to  me  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  West-York  Militia,  when  1  was  Lieutenant  Coloncl.of  that  regi- 
ment, as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  myself  and  family.  Buoiia-* 
parte  immediately  replied  with  great  animation,  *  Colonel,  I  admire 
such  men :'  and  addressing  himsielf  to  Mr.  Merry, he  said,  *  be  pleased 
Sir,  to  inform  your  countrymen,  that  I  highly  esteem  their  uatioa,' 
lie  then  proceeded  round  the  room,  conversing  with  every  one/ 

But  the  honoors  paid  toour  author  throughout  his  tour  were 
most  extraordinary,  and  indeed  they  must  have. been  the 
more  flattering,  as  we  imagine  that  he  might  have  travelled 
through  England  and  not  have  met  with  such  deference,  evea  ^ 
from  the'  volunteer  association  corps' of  any  manufacturing 
town  in  YoncshireXthe  chief  scene  of  his  military  and  sportinsr 
exploits)  as  he  did  tro^  the  '  well-manner' d*  and  '  respectfur 
^Idiery  of  imperial  France. 

Before  V  c  proceed  with  our  gallaht  tourist  on  his  route 
to  Paris,  we  must  oo^  forget  to  mention  a  rme  de,e;uerre, 
which  did  him  infinite  credit  in  the -fiaoket- boat,  rfe  and 
Mrs,  T.  having  repaired  on  board  at  rather  an  earlier  hour 
than  any  of  the  other  passengers,  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
won  of  the  state-diamber,  or  cabin,  which  had  been  pro- 
miseil  to  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  and  although'  the 
former  strenuously  insisted  on  *  what  Ac  perfiapi  considered 
as  his'  right,*  continues  oui*  author^  'our  |)osse8sion, being 
eleven  points  o\  the  law,  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  all  his 
rrmonstranccs.'  How  the  gattlnmn  could  have  been  in- 
duced so  calmly  to  relinquijilj  his  claims,  we  should  be  una- 
ble to  imagiue,  w'eie  it  not  that  oiar  tourist  tells  us  h^  had 
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persuaded  Mrs.  T.  to  feign  herself  ill,  and  his  antagonist  was 
nolJKnt  heart fd  enough  to  disturb  a  sick  lady. 

In  letter  the  first  we  hardly  know  what  there  is  worthy  of 
notice,  except  that  it  contains  half  a  dozen  pictures,  one 
<ff  which  is  the  representation  of  a  Jack-hoot ;  and  about  as 
many  remarks  of  much  such  a  nature  as  the  following* 

Remark  I. 

*  Brighthelmstone,  now  called  Brightoa,  on  tbe  coast  of  Sussex, 
stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  gently  dcciiniug  towards  the  SXeioe«* 
iccw  &c.  &c.  Sporting  Tour,  Vol.  1,  p.  6. 

l\EMAIiK  II. 

*  Trees  of  Liberty  are  planted  in  several  parts  of  Dieppe,  aai 
carefully  WHtered  every  cveuing;  but  those  which  I  have  seen, 
do  not  appear  in  a  flourishing  state — perhaps  the  soil  is  not  conge* 
Dial  to  them/ 

^cute  inuendo ! 

Letter  the  second  proceeds  with  pretty  pictures  and  pretty 
observations  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen;  and  concludes  with 
what  our  author  calls  ^  a  humorous  mistake  concerning 
coloured  eggs;'  for  he  has  adopted  the  taking  titles  of  Mr. 
Carr  ;  ai>other  very  favourite  traveller^  to  whose  merits  we 
have  particularly  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  cream  of  the  story  in  question  is,  that  an  Irish- 
tuao  seeing  coloured  egi^s  in  a  shop  window  at  Rouen,  ex* 
claimed,  'by  Jasus  and  [  wonder  if  tbe  zshiUs  are  of  the 
jiame  colour \IV 

The  mention  of  an  eatable  naturally  brings  us  to  the  epl- 
curean  pail  of  our  author*s  Tour.  His  minute  descriptions  of 
the  good  tiinuers  which  he  met  with  to  such  satiety  in^ 
France,  are  e^ctretnely  tantalizing;  and  in  letter  the  .^d,  wa 
have  an  account  of  an  ente<lainment  jft  Roucu,  particular!/ 
4elightftil. 

*  First  w^T^roduced  alarge  tray  fuH  of 5"re(?rtoy«ter8,  as  tbey  acre 
termed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  5oiua  geuse  arc  M^rved  up  at 
£<iii burgh,  to  wh«»t  the  appetite/ 

Geese  of  all  sorts  have  been  served  up  at  Edinburgh,  of 
hie  years,  witl^  very  piquante  ^aiice.  15ut  to  proceed  with 
the  bUl  of  fare : 

*  This  5pur  to  eating  being  remove  J,  the  dinner  was  brought  lu, 
i?oi)fibting  of 

*  Soup  and  bouilli. 

'Cupons. '  Un  saiamis  dc  lievre,  being  our  habited  haor; 

*  M^ntcnon  Ciilelei^. 

*  Rabbits.     Vk\ci. 

*  Petit$i  ofallkhicU.' 

We  hope  not  of  all  kinds,  j  . 
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*  The  maffastB,  or  «ii<i  boar,  bavbectted,  very  sQmptuoittlf  dfMMwl 
tp  with  fruit  and  flowers,  forming  a  mpst  :»howy  dish,  au^  imokiog 
hut,  next  appeared.  The  geatleina^,  wiik  great  pomp ^  pv^ured  ott 
the  marcasin  two  bottles  uf  champagne,  alter  which  it  was  served  to 
the  company ;  and  the  eniertaioweut  concluded  with  an  immenas 
turbot/ 

Doubtless  we  may  say  of  our  author,  Nrmo  magis  rhombum 
stupuit.  *  All  kinds  of  melons  were  on  the  table,  which  you 
wiUbe  astonished  to  hear/ (Lord  Darlington,  wc  think,  must 
have  been  more  astonished  at  many  things  he  has  heard  froiu 
our  tourist)  '  were  eaten  with  boiled  beef;  but  such  ^is  the  cms* 
tom  here,  and  even  figs  are  occasionally  eaten  in  the  same 
manner/ 

'  That  part  of  the  boar  which  I  partook  of,  was  the  fillel/ 
(so  the  part  allotted  tp  Ajax  was  the  chine) 'and  I  assure  you 
I  never  tasted  any  thing  superior.  The  bottle  and  coover* 
sation  circulated  freely,  and  many  compliments  were  paid 
me  as  a  sportsman,  in  consequence  of  my  recent  success/' 
Our  tourist  of  course  killed  the  boar.  But  mark  him — and  we 
shall  have  more  anon — *  indeed,  the  very  flattering  attention  I 
received,  and  the  frequent  solicitations  to  drink  a  variety  of 
#ine8  with  every  gentleman  present,*  (the  company  was 
a  large  one,)  *  verj/  nearly  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation.'    How  franfc  and  amiable  a  confession  ! 

Letter  the  third  concludes  with  announcing  in  the  news- 
paper, our  author^s  arrival  at  Rouen  '  in  the  most  dashio*^ 
atite ;  and  a  regular  journal  of  my  sporting  career,'  says 
this  fortunate  touristy  '  was  laid  before  the  public.  This  was 
Certainly  much  in  my  favour;  as  it  announced  me  with  an 
eclat  I  little  deserve'  (engaging  modesty !)  ^  to  the  surround- 
ing country/ 

Letter  the  fourth  contains  nothing  but  pictures  and  words, 
exceptinjj;  a  long  quotation  from  Pope.  The  fift^h  has  some 
observations  upon  agriculture,  by  which  it  appears  ^  that 
the  French  sow  rye  instead  of  wheat  upon  good  land/  Un- 
wise people ! 

Letter  the  sixth  brings  us  to  Versailles,  with  our  tourist 
and  Mrs.  T.  in  their  travelling  dresses,  'and  completely  co- 
vered with  dust/  where  we  will  again  leave  them  for  a  mo- 
ment '  in  the  private  apartment  which  they  preferred,'  and 
just  reipark  that  the  head  of  this  chapter,  wnich  bears  for 
Its  title'  an  anecdote  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy/  con«^ 
tains  a  very  free  specimen  of  indecency.  Was-  not  the  ladj 
allocked  at  such  libertinism  f  But  let  us  harry  on  to  our 
author's  spurting  apparatus,  which  is  fully  described  iti  this 
chapter.  At  a  trial  of  French  and  fingfish  guns,  be  carries 
aff  tlwm^Be  from  the  whole  manufactory  at  Yersailles,  with 
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Us  piece  which  he  calb  the  Poker,  or  Baooaparte.  So  jn 
Ariosto  we  remember  the  swords  Fushberta  aud  Darii\daoay< 
thoogh  our  toarist,  perhaps,  does  not  resent ble  Orlando 
Forioso  so  much  as  he  does  Ajax  Maaliyofofcf.  But  thiai 
celebrated  poker  '  opened  the  baU/  as  our  autbor  faDcifutty 
expresses  his  haviag  the  first  fire^  and  threw  her  shot  so 
exactly,  that  the  French  said — some  equally  faociful  thiag 
io  its  praise. 

Let  us  now^ behold  the  sporting  tonrist  at  Paris ;  which, 
city  he  describes  as  being  so.  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
his  former  «(;Q«r  there  before  the  revolution^  that  be  retrace 
ed  it  with  difficulty.  However  this  may  be^  the  last  sentence 
of  lettei'the  seventh  operated  powerfully  upon  us  when  we 
perused  this  work*  It  talks  of  ^  abandoning  the  pen  for  the 
fascinations  of  sleep.*  The  expression  allured  us  into  thm 
gentlest  slumbec»  and  upon  awaking,  obliged  to  the  author 
who  had  refjceshed  our  body,  we  determined  not  to  exer^^ 
the  utmost  severity  of  our  mind  against  his  odd  farrago  of 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  huotioff,  and  shooting  adventurea 
'  through  various  parts  of  France* 

Yet,  when  we  before  knew  his  favourite  viands,  why  should 
he  be  so  superfluous  as  to  specifv  calfs  head,  as  forming  a 
part  of  aov  entertainment  at  wnich  he  was  present?  Apro-, 
pos  of  calves^  heads :  Rousseau  seems  to  nave  attracted 
much  of  our  author's  observation,  and  he  not  only, takes 
particular  notice  of  that  silly  sensualist,  when  visiting  his 
tomb  in  the  isle  of  Poplars  at  Ermenonville,  but  quotes 
a  still  more  silly  author,  Mercier,  in  his  account  of 
the  removal  of  Rousseau's  ashes  to  Paris.  This  high 
flown  absurdity  concludes  with  ^  spectators  weeping  at  the 
thought  of  Julia,  Sophia,  and  Warens'  (the  profligate  p«« 
troness  of  a  conceited  libertine)  'and9tnging  the  piainiive 
air  of  '^  Dans  ma  cabane  obscure^! ! !'  But  the  editor  of  our 
author's  tour  has  received  from  another  traveller,  of  equally 
respectable  authority,  a  description  of  the  death  of  Rousseau^ 
lu  this  piece  of  rhodomontade  pathos,  although  the  foolish 
and  blasphemous  sentence  with  which.  Jean  Jacques  conclu« 
ded  his  life,  viz.  'I  render  up  my  soul  into  the  hands.i>f  my 
maker  as  pure  as  I  received  it  from  him,'  is  omitted,  yet 
much  of  the  lowest  nonsense  is  inserted,  which,  were  it  b4]t 
autlienticated^  would  make  an  ^ppropiiate  addition  to  th^ 
life  of  Rousseau  in  the  Biographia. 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  author  with  regard  to  sporting  we 
really  rather  admire.  Energy  attracts  attention  at  least, 
even  when  misapplied.  The  following  sentence  cannot  be 
read  without  good-humoured  smiles.  It  was  Occasioned  by 
the  author's  losiog  himself  qa  a  hunting  party. 
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*  At  this  jonctnre  a  ibomand fears  crowed  my  mind — \fA 
the  hoonds  should  have  found  and  gone  oiF/  *Will  not  oor 
readers  sympathise  as  we  do  in  an  viety  with  the  sportsiaanf 
Will  they  not  rejoice  that  bis  thousand  fears  were  unfounded  i 

We  would  extract  our  author's  account  of  his  sbootiojf  • 
with  the  long-gun  ;  but  he  shoots  wilh  the  ioog-bow  also — 
tl^e  tourist,  notwithstanding  the  legend  of  his  medallion^ 
'  The  Triumph  of  Truth/  certainly  shoots  with  the  long- 
1h>w.  For  instance,  fae  talks  of  a  custom  among  the  farmers^ 
daughters  in  France,  nay.  women  of  the  lowest  sort,  giving 
sixty  or  a  hundred  louisfor  a  cap,  and  entailing  it  to  their 
{posterity.  *  This/  says  our  author,  '  must  be  considered  as> 
An  enormous  price  for  people  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
^ix  pence  in  their  pockets/  We  agree  with  the  observation^ 
bul  are  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  Ui^  anecdote. 

Another  instance  of  his  availing  hiniseif  of  the  established 
privilege  of  travellers,  is  his  story  of  three  vast  anti-rooms  at 
ilonsieurd'Etalier's chateau,  each  of  which  was  seventy-five 
feel  in  length!! !  Long  indeed  is  the  bow  of  our  tourist,  and 
tewible  are  his  darts.    Xike  Teucer— 

tela  Cyrfonio 
Direxft  arcu  ;        ^  . 

«r,  rather,  like  Ulysses,  he  only  can  use  his  own  weapon. 

Of  the  verses  which  he  frequently  quotes,  we  are  sometimes 
at  a  toss  to  discover  who  is  the  autbor,  and  indeed,  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  himself  isa  votary  of  the  iMuses  as  well 
»sof  Bellona  and  Ilippona  ;  and  that  like  Sir  Hurry  in  High 
liife  below  Stairs,  he  occasionally  spends  his  mornings  in 
•  wooing  the  Ten,*  We  conceive,  for  example,  the  following 
happy  tctrastick  to  be  original: 

*  Her  imperial  btm^et  Nature  yioid:^ 
Unboimttedly  kind  from  her  hund  ;. 
The  pomp  of  the  grgves  and  ihe  fields 
Shed  clieerfuiucss  over  the  Uiidy 

Ti  turn  titty  turn  titty  ti/ 

We  shall  select  some  desultory  cemarks  of  our  tourist,  aad 
tlien  bid  him   adieu-^we  hope 

Adieu  !  a  long  adieu  I  adtru^  for  ever  h 

'  according  to  the  poet^  observation/  to  make  use  of  hisowcr. 
mode  of  ex  pression. 

We  ^hall  continue  to  number  the  remarks,  and  have 
therefore  now  to  transcribe 

Nt).  3.  Opinion  of  Btatitt/, — '  A  woman  cannot  justly  be 
i^comited  hand;M>me»  unless   he  have  a  good  comtpiexioii^ 
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tod  A  certain  degree  of  enbonpointP  Say,  whfit  degree, 
tbou  arbitct  etegantiarum,  «ay,  what  degree  ?  '  The  Prince 
of^Wftlea/.  continues  our  anther,  '  who  is  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  fair  sex,  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same  opinion/  What  a 
flattering  coincidence  of  sentiment  ! 

No.  4.  A  laughable  J ccident,^— The  humour  of  this  affair, 
lies  in  Mr.  Bryant,  the  parnting  secretary  (who,  with  our 
aathor*  and  his  cherc  am/^,  composed  the  party)  being  dh-- 
lodged  from  a  vicious  kicking  donkey, '  and  both  hiolself 
tad  his.  ass  being  very  severely  bruised  and  lacerated.' 
i&nd.this  our  author  calls  a  laughable' accident  ;  nay  he  adds^ 
that  it  would  make  a  good  subject'  for  the  pencil  of  the  poor 
fiuiieritig  artist !  We  cannot  dismiss  this  remark  without 
endeavouring  to  salve  Mr.  Bryant's  wounds  both  of  bod^ 
and  mind,  by  a  compliment  to  bis  skill  in  drawing,  which 
13  very  pleasingly  displayed  throughout  these  volumes.  The 
two  jackboots  indeed,in  volume  the  second,  might  have  been 
dispeused  with  after  the  one  jackboot  in  volume  the  frrst/ 
and  some  few  pictures  beside  are  neither  interesting  in  design 
nor  well  executed;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  drawings  drej 
much  the  best  part  of  the  Sporting  Tour^  and  reflect  infi.* 
nitely  more  credit  upon  the  hand  of  IVlr<  Bryant  than  the 
letters  do  upon  the  head  of  Colonel  Thornton. 

'  The  cries  of  Paris,'  and  '  the  heads  according  to  the 
Parisian  costume,'  give  a  good  idea  of  the  higher  add  lower 
inhabitants  of  that  capital.  But  as  to  Any  notion  of  French 
character  which  is  lo.be  derived  from  the  scanty  gleanings 
and  superficial  observatioiis  of  uur  author,  the  reader  might 
as  well  search  fol-  kbowledgd  bf  this  kind  ^ in  the  annals  of 
tJidbrks,  as  in  ih^  lucubrations  of  the  sporting  toUrist.  We 
shall  conclude  with  ttemntk  the  dth^  cnallengtng  the  whole 
file  of  our  broltter  reviewers  to  make  up  tn^  half  dozen 
*rith  a  single  passage  from  this  work  of  more  utility  6r  en- 
tertainineitt  than  the  five  quotations  which  We  Have  selected^ 
N6.  9,  The  Horns-^a  Hunting  Sonr, 

*  Aurora's  blush  the  East  ft<lorri3j  .... 

Now  quitfii^y  friends,  xUv  j^enial  bed; 
tuT  if  no  beast  a^}i)cars  with  horns, 

At  Iciut  lhea<ilitT*s  grucc  youi  head/ 


^iT.  lifiVi  Vol.  9.  SfpUmbcr^  ]  so3,  a 
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BIONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


REUGION. 

Art.  iS.'^^viAffo^of  rpavym :  9r  the  geometrical  AnAgtf  of  tie 
Catholk  Doctrine  of  Trinity^  coMonant  io  Human  Re&9on  ^d 
ComfBrekentioH ;  typiealiy  demon^rated  and  txtmflifUd  hy  the 
natural  imdivisible  Trinity  of  certain  nmuitaneon§  Saumds  ;  witk 
Letttr$from  Dr.  Hersekel,  and  tU  iatt  Rev.  WUIkm  Mnti  of* 

.  Naylandf  audpubii$ked  at  hit  refneei  and  dmne^  hjf  M.  Haniugtmi^ 
M.  D.  ^Q.   Bait  IS06. 

WE  remember  to  iiare  he$rd  of  a  Iftbotnrkig  man  -  who  found  s 
satbfactory  proof  to  his  own  mind  of  di9  doctrine  of  the  Triniiy 
in.  the  siQgie  element  of  water,  as  exbihiied  «nder  the  three  forms 
of  hail,  snowyand  rain.  We  do  not  know  whether  thii  might  not 
he  qaite  as  good  an  analogy  as  Dr.  Harrington's  simuhaiieoiis 
Ipundsr  Muny  wii>  even  he  disposed  to  cry  o«i  against  sach  speco* 
Utioas-^^aad  we  own  we  cannot  ottnehooa  feel  much  ii^osiiioo  ia 
fiorl^id  the  cry*— 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  iocvedulas  odi* 

Art.  1 7* — Jatts  Christy  the  Mediator  betv^een  Cod  a$id  Jlfaff^  ep!-^ 
vacate  for  w  with  the  Fat  her  ^  and  a  Profitiatiqn  for  ike  Sins  of  the 
World.     Third  Edilian.  I2m0k     Hatchatd.     ia06. 

THE  title,  page  sufficiently   indicates ,  tho  nature  of  this  iwik^ 
a^d  thiMlemandof  a  third  edition  itrmerits. 


AUT.  l».—J  Sermoi^ preached atRockdak.JpiillSti,\mtS,ani 
$ion  of  the  Death  of  the  llcv.  Thomas  Threlktid^  Mmisttr^^ei  Di^ 
senting  CasigregatUH^  in  that  Place  ;  to  which  is  added  au  JupemUs!^ 
containing  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mr.ThrelkM^ 
and  particular!}/  of  the  Powers  of  Memory^  and  rfthe  Tfrqsvrey  of 

.   Knowledge  possessed  by  him.      By  Thofnas  Bames^  D,D.  Feiiom 
of  the  American  Philosophical  SotieQf.  .aro«  Ma|ichester«     tS06\ 

T|i IS  termon,  lilce  many  others  on  similar  .occasions,  is  R  tri* 
h\xXe  to  the  meni«ny  Of  departed  friendship  and  virtae,  and  does  cre-^ 
dit  to  the  author. 

POETRY. 

Art.  19,— FflCrtWfl,  or  the  Triumph  of  Beauty.  4to.  OsteW,  I8O6. 

SOME  few  yean  before  the  author  of  this  poem  came  into  vx- 
istenca,  Virgil  had  said^  *^  Vaccinia  nigra  ieguntur ;''  we  suppose 
the  writer  of  this  poem  had  that  line  in  his  eye  ;  but  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  he  will  be  disappointed,' and  the  *  Vaccinia*  of  this 
poet  will  rather  share  the  fate  of  the  'alba  rigustra,' 
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Am.  S0-^72f  Frc^M^lfOtc^  lit  ii0  JU^  ifHtMb>  Lord,  ttU 
^6n,oftht  SiU,    PHmMfiPf  ikt  AMdt^  And ioti  by  J.  Crosth- 

We  had  ftop^  to  see  no  jiiorB  yer$(ss  6ii  Kebon  ^  Ms  memory  hat 
ilready  be^n  suf^clehtiy  ins^lud.  the  prdsetit  poem  » like  its  prede- 
betson.  The'few  good  lilies  ibat  are  ibtersperied  hi  the  forty-fivo 
fesges  of  whicli  it  cdriststs^  arfe  alseMe  li^ologp  for  sdch  trdoip^ry  as 
uile  following:" 

<  Still  rwihfdi  m^ttid^  t^tk  lilifUoHal  chiifiei, 
SfavH  ten  to  distant  fx&cMi  ifad  distant  tim^» 
The  deeds  of  ^iofy  doiie  mid  Hofttlte  dime*.' 

i^niiHBd  io  the  |ioem  is  a  rkapsodicifl  address  to  tbe  aindy  and 
iiafy ;  and  to  every  page  is  anoexed  a  note  of  this  kind  $  <  a  pro— 
bhecy  of  the  anxious  mine,  wfao»  while  kf%  Uc€$  to  k^^  jiriUfimdtf 
hpe  thai  J&ritaiii^miiy  fuldl  tbefceat  accomplisbmefitf 

AUr.il.— Afford  or  Tt^b*  or  JrMtecturdl  tliikU  iiidrestedio 
iMoseRopai  AcaterAictans  who  are  Painters  ;  wriiten  priory  as  well 
qs  MsequMf  to  the  VayM  Annual  Election  for  their  FresidetSf, 
lew*  DeixiU^r,  18<J«f.  To  which  dfetb  Notes  are  ddded^  a  Dedi^ 
edflofif  a  trtfaccy  and  Postscfipi  to  Reviewers.  By  Fabricid 
Ifunshez;  Sjnnner.  4io.    Stockdale.     IB06. 

.WE  shrewdly  stfspeot  ifaat  Pabrieia  Nonnefc  doth  befy  her  9€iL 
^  Vox  hortiiaem  soast/  Her  style  certainly  heart  si  strong  Hfte- 
lilsa  Mr  thet^  nC  ctfrtoia  tales  which  have  met  oar  eye^  and  toe  »Hb<^ 
joc«of  h«r  p^  exijitik  a  eonjtecturc^thlst  she  is  <  sMf  «rtfse/  is  #ell 
Hr'afrt^ftd  taare.'  Her  object  se^ms,  to  recoamiend  the  prei^*' 
mf  o€  efe^fterg  apaiiit«rv  mcher  thaft  a  eoofitor  or  archilMr^  as  # 
pNiidetit  of  ther  aeeidtmy^ 

'  We  love  dear  Painting  at  tiiebeart^ 

^  And  would  not  bring  disgrace  upou  her 

Bf  Ihriiiuiig  her  from  ehaSr  of  nonbtti*/ 

Wes&onld  foe  sorry  to  see  di^bord  ariie  among  tliree  such  amfabja 
sistars,  and  it  should  seem  that  a  votary  of  one  of  them  may  be  suffi* 
dansly  seqaaiaiid  ^Hh  those  principle's  of  beauty  «^hiabai^e  C6iit« 
mon'to  all  cbreoi  te  assist  as  cl»i»f  priest  attheit  iAys(«|ries<aAd  c^fre^ 
maiiiiJ^  The  wit  which  we  wnkrstand  in  the  Hintff  of  Feibriciar 
Vaaaea*  <bee  not  preposM^  ut  in  (k^f&oi  of  thd'  lafgeV  portioa^ 
whieb  we  do  not  Mdentand;  and  though  she  may  fahmdfe  tt^  pselo^n^ 
htadi'With  as  much  skill  as  her  anotstotr  appKed  the  shading  btushi, 
shesaeais  not  to  be  a  very  great  adept  in  wielding  the  quilL  Tak* 
attwunibte  specimen^  and  unriddle  the  note  subjoined  ye  who  oM* 

*  Jur  fo  hlmsietrw^ftfffitt  Inew 
From  o^cc  his  strength  and  valour  grew', 
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Fought  flffcuftt,  the  high  renowu'd,  «*  \ 

Anti.own'd  do  equal  on  the  gromd  : 

Thus  like  Anta:u$  srpread.ypKr  nume,. 

On  terra  firma  r^t  for  fame. 

There  prove  your  strength,  display  your  power. 

And  build  with  pride  the  Gothic  tower,  ^ 

Give  to  the  dome  its  proper  size, 

Eretl  the  steeple  to  the  skies; 

But  do  not  act  a  kindleu  part,*  ' 

Sit  fft^A^-mare  on  a  Wx^rr  art : 

Oh  I  help  her  when  you  find  her  fainting. 

Nor  ride  triumphant  over  Painting.* 

^    '  i>RAMA. 

Art.  2^. — Edgar ^  or  Caledonian  Feuds^  a  Tragedy ^  now'  perform'^ 
itig  with  universal  Applause  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Coverrt  Garden** 
By  George  Manners,  Esq,     Tipper  and  Richard^.     1S06« 

.'  UNCONNECTED. as  we  are  with  newspapers,  we  shall  pass  over 
ttie  preface  of  this  play,  in  which  the  author  complains  of  the  ill- 
treatment  he  has  received  from  the  editors  of  Sunday  papers^  and 
proceed  to  the  tragedy  itself,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  feebl« 
echo  of  Douglas.  The  a'ithor  acknowledges  that  he.  borrowed  bis  plol 
from  Mrs.  Uadciilfe's  *  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne,'  and  '  (hat 
he  was  obliged  to  have  the  plan  of  Douglas  continually  before  him  as 
a  beacon,  to  aypid splitting  on  the  rock  of  plagiarism.'  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  succeeded ;  the  slightest  examination  will  convince 
the  most  partial  admirer  of  Mr.  M.  that  the  sentiment,  language,aiMi 
luajuier- of  Edgar  are  a  mobt  seiTile  transcript  from  the  tragedy  6f 
]|((r«  Jblome.      In  .  one  thing,  however,  we  shall  coincide  with  the 

author,  that  he  is  a  perfect  novice  in  tlie  art  of  poetry.  .  ^ 

'  >.  > 

'        WEJDICiNE. 

Art.  23. — The  Domestic  Guide  in  Cases  of  Insanity  f  pointing  out  the 
Causes,  gleans  ofprexentiug,  and  proper  Treatment  of  that  Difi^ 
^  order.     Button.     1805. 

•  UPON  the  whole,  the  advice  given  by  this  writef  in  maniacal 
disf^ases  is  judick^us,  In  the  medical  treatment^  he  confides  chiefly  to 
pi^rgatives,  long  continued  ;  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  pedi* 
luvia;  and  to  the  methods  used  to  promote  the  secretions,  andtonmke 
a  fierivation  from  the  head.  Ihs  condemns  (perhapsitoo  indiseri- 
wjnately)  opiates,  tonics,  and  slimnlants.     The  mental  and  moral 


•  Line  JD5r    But  ie  not  act  g.  hindUu  part.]— I^i^inguisUcd  ^psinting>n0r 
painting  distiitguishing. 
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treaiment  it  likewise  ^qtmUy  ntiooAL  We  mutt  iexcept  from 
thiscomraenciation  the  following  direction,  which  we  think  rash  and  • 
absurd  :  *  If  these  •  incas«4«s  produced  oo  alteration,  I  would  try 
FepletioD,  and  fill  the  vetsels  (as)  fdll  as  possible,  by  good  living, 
and  even  maketke  patitnt  dtunk ;  and  when  jthis  was  accomplished 
jrccommence  tfie  first  plan/  We  are  also  sorry  to  see  a  sensible  work 
cJisguised  by  a  baxl  stile,  amd  even  disordered  by  many  grammatical 
errors. 

A  RT.  7,^,— An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Action  of  Cancer ;  V3ith 
a'View  to  establish  a  regular  Mode  of  curing  that  Disease  hy 
Natural  Separation,  By  Samuel  Young,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London^    Sco.     Phillips,   1805. 

CANCEJR,  .ac^^ordiqg  to  tlie  sentiment  of  Mjr.  Young,  depends  oo 
filtered  organisation  only.  He  excludes  therefore  ^he  notion  of  any 
specific  matti^r,  either  as  producing  it,  or  as  generated  iu  the  d.is* 
cased  part.  '  It  would  appear  to  be  an  accumulation  of  disproportion- 
ate actions  in  previously  deranged  structures,  originally,  for  the 
most  part>  of  complicated  natures,  and  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
ease would  seem  torestupoa  the -want  of  an  equal  concurrence  of 
powers  to  regenerate.'  The  cancerous  action  therefore  he  conceives 
to  be  cotifined  -to  the  diseased  part,  aad  in  consequence  rejects  as 
groundless  the  idea  of  there  being  any  constitutional  atfectionT 
conjoined  with  it.  '  In  all  the  cancers  I  have  seen/  he  Says,  ^  after 
•foughing,  a4iea4thy  state  of  the  part  has  been  the  consequence  for 
some  -time,  until  the  natural«firort  has  been  iubdued  by  the  con* 
tinued  irritation  kept  up,  and.  the  part  bos  sgafn  &llen  l>ack  into 
similar  irregular  productions/  Here,  in  truth,  is  the  difficulty^ 
'  WhAt  is  ibts  irritation  which  prevents  the' regeneratioa  of  the  parts» 
if  it  be  nekher  a  local  poison  nor  a  constitutional  taini  f  It  is  in  vaia 
toobject  complication  of  structure,  and  different*  degrees  of  vitality 
of  the  parts  involved  in  tfie  disease.  The  same  circumstances  ara 
met  with  in  the  common  abscess,  in  which,  notwithstandin<r,  we 
find  blood  vessels,  nervrs.  cellular  membranf ,  all  simultaneously 
rqjroduced.  Till  this  difference  of  event  is  strictly  accounted  for, 
this  theory  must  be  considered  as  essentially  and  radicully  defective. 

The  disease,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  may  originate  in  simple 
obstruction.  Its  recurrence  where  the  schirrous  tuntour  has  been  re- 
moved, he  Httributes  to  the  same  cause,  some  diseased  parts  iiaving 
been  left,  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  alteration  of  structure.  Here 
then  we  have  mi  oi^struction,  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  by  the 
senses.  This  appears  to  u^  an  entire  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  gross 
abnse  of  words.  In  what  does  this  obstntciitm  differ  from  the  conta^ 
tnimaHQnof  Mr.  Home'?  a  term  to  which  Mr.  Y*.  objects,  but  which 
is  the  best  that  can  be  used  to  express  the  mailer  ot  tact. 

Our  hop*»u  of  efr:*clin;;  a  cure,  or  uf  much  ifi>|>roveiflent  in  the  treat- 
m^'Ht,  hre  ji'U  greatly  rais*»d  by  ibo  proS\»ect  here  held  out.  It  istd-* 
lowed  that  thi*Pc  k  no  chance  of  recovery  but  by  an  entire  .separation 
i>lthe  soundfrnm  the  unsound  partji,  anil  it  i»  insinuated  thatcaut»tic 
^pplicauya*  have  bfcn  rejected  from  regular  practice  too  hnsiily,  at^d 
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*>t  ^%  fttiopfti  ^99  flT  thMn  a  n«Q)^  mofc  iff  Mrhig  tMpPr  «Mg| 
ytt  be  eM«blisb«ii.  We  b«iftfltlf  %v|Rh  KMt  Mr.  yo«ii|*i  fot«M  eiif 
jl^fieMe  fnay  «ei«firm  hUliopet*^  Tbtswirk,  wenndenund,  it  in* 
tiAied  as  a  pr^speeta*  of  tlia  Miup  kuboa^v  ef  ihe  ambor  mlba  ^a^fi 
iakL  of  eaiiuiry.  CoasidMingit  as  a  covp  dt  nmk^ «»  tbiok  appecf- 
#bly  of  ibt  tftbeafa  <if  tl|e  writar.  We  woifid  adeise  biai«  wben  ha 
agftin  pMsei^s  himself  bafofathe  poM^v  ^  ceafin^  bM|9(ilf  lo  piaa* 
ticalobtanetions,  fo  abstain  from  theps^of  i^  metaphysical  jai^^, 

J^bicb  pur  modem  p^tbQlo|ists  mislafce  Cor  profundity,  and  not  to  m^ 
ulge  in  aobefO(iii|Q|;and  pet^lal^  femarks  o|i  th^  (c^bo^ff  pf^hispre- 
^cessopi* 

POLITICS. 

missioHtn  of  J4i(itar^  Inouirjf,  bjf  ffa^ilhnd  fe  JjiTcsurier^  Esq. 
Commitfary  General  to  the  Army  laU  it  Z^pt  {mi  tM  ^di\ 
terraneon,  fivo.    Stocl^dal^.    180^^ 

PyRIMG  several  years  of  atteottMeiAd  faithful  lervien  mfheom^ 

Hiiisarii^t,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  had  discovered  a  variely  of  erfQf94||4 

abui99  which  prevailed  in  |hat  departmfat*    T^fse  he  hi|d  a^tdn 

(nown  during  Mr.  PiU's  former  adm^niflraM^n  ;  bui  Qo  aoiiM 

vas  taken  of  sjiif  repre^ent^^iop^  and  remoafttraocf^i  eod  no  refmi 

^^hatevarwas  introduced,  though  immensps^ms  of  the  pubMp  flMH 

fiey  might  l^ave  been  layed  Uy  thp  adoplipfi  vf  inch  piacticahia 

^iid  s^uury  reguifttione    ae  Mr.  JUe   Mesiiriee.  propated.    But 

wheteyer  might  be  Mr.  Pitt'«  vperits  »s  a  stiitespea,  he  wai  ceitain^ 

)y  neyl;r  forward  ja  promoting  an  ecoooraipul  evpenditi^fe  of  |bci 

public  moaey .;  por  dt<|  he  ever  Aow  f^ny  £»v#i)r  to  those  who  poietad 

tut  the  abuseeoloffice  aad  the  meane  clftbeiv'ppeventian.  Itiaia  t^ 

fom«iisiaiiat  as  ia  other  dep^tmeiosy  th^  ^^nmunts  aif  tba  didbfeaf 

#gf  ate  appear  ac^metimat  oet  to  have  beea  peaied  for  yeai^  or  at vef 

fas^  at  aU.    Th«ks  vouchert  C9«ild  be  e^ily  fvged,  charges  nmda 

that  never  ^eere  iaourfed,  or  ineree^d  greatly  b^yeiMi  tl^a  qrigiR^I 

tmoiiirt;aiidwe«tt  know  (bet  where  p^uniary  pr^iiti^  t^  ^obf 

taioedf  all  jundt  of  impa&itioiis  will  ba  mal^ipiied  ia  propart^ 

to  the.  pfoepect  of  impunity*    But  the  sagacity  which  Mr-  La  ^e* 

eurier  displayed^  in  tbedateeliou  of  fraudeia  the  office  of  the  eatav 

inii^r)ati  and  the  ItoaeH  mdueicy  wtooh  he  exerted  in  the  pNven^ 

•    tioa»  ^^jf  to  ivr  from  nto^mam^n^  hue  to  (be  fevemr  of  Mr.  ^it^ 

that  (hey  father '  operated  to  his  disadyaotege.    After  ei;|wfiaar 

idng  marked  peglect  and  multiplied  raorti£catioas»  he  fetired  froo^ 

thai^ryipe  in  the  yei^r  X79^  .  But  when  W*  Addiagtoa,  wl|a  eeem^ 

}K  haye  had  the  good  pf  his  couatiy  neally  at  bearti  cmbo  into  ^fl|cei 

the  patriotic  y\r\utii  pf  Mr«  Le  Mesurier  were  imt  fevgattm^  und  bf$ 

yrasyin  Octpher  180^,  appointed  commissary  jp^nen^l  to  ttieforce; 

in  figypt  aiid  tba  liediterraneiin.    On  his  arrival  in  Egyp^  K{r.  Le 

Itfesoiler  found  tbat-even  beJbrp  the  walls  of  Cairo  the  troops  wer« 

lomiahpd  with  hiaciiit  and  salt  pork  which  had  come  frpi^  t^  vif^ 
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MMikKg  «tm«§  tft  9tpdMt,  -m  tht  pike  of  ahojat  ^t  ihlKii^  tii 
irfttfoB,  Mrkto  mA  ht^d  athi  fr^h  metrnniglit  tvith  &  propter  com- 
UiaMriAtefitMHshtneAf  h^t  h^n  prbciir^d  at  th^  pri^e  tff  sixpence 
the  YtUloti.-Wlien  Mr.  Pitt  li*<l  »ticc«et!ed  fn  ftQl>venlng  Mr.  Addlhg- 
tei's  Adiimistffttiott,  Mr.  Le  Meittmr  w«$  fid  longer  aH  object  6f 
'ikr&»  iyt  o('  patrotia^.  Yhe  dfllrte  of  commissary  generaf  ha^ 
beedMit  ^raeaiit  by  the  r«sigimti0Q  of  Sir  Bt66k  WalsoD,  v^ho  bad 
iiav«r  bceo  tn  advocate  for  any  ccoaoihical  risforifii  in  the  depart- 
fBtilt  ov^r  trhkh  be  had  Aa  lohg  prestdcd.  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  was 
both  m  the  army  and  ia  Urt  commnsariat  uAiveMlty  regarded 
lis  the  most  pn>per  person  to  be  his  soccessor.  But  Mr.  FIrt  i^* 
jecterf  the  ^thful  and  patriotic  servant  of  the  pikblic,  whose  Indus- 
try  and  vigilance  had  be^n  the  saving  of  so  many  thousands,  and 
^ppofnt^asftaftg^r  fronr  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  (o  fill  what 
kl  th6  j^res^nt  crfsis  is  a  place  of  so  nucli  importance,  and  on  the 
yroperexe^ulien  of  which ihe  success  of  military  enterprise  must 
'  io  ntach  ^pend.  Mr.  Le  Mesorier's  pamphlet  well  deserves  Che 
attention  of  the  present  administration  ;  and  we  trust  that  they 
Urill  pMH  by  the  khelesdme  iK^vi^e  which  it  contains.  They  are 
ptedjge#  fty  the  most  uptight  and  ^conomtotl  eitpenditlire  of  the 
fahUae^  money ;  jitid  we  rhink  so  well  of  them  as  to  U^lieve  that 
they  ^IH  fmt  vliAeW  theif  own  solemn  dngagem^nti,  nor  frustrate 
fbt  sangiline  hopes  ef  every  wis^and  ^ood  man  in  the  united  king* 

M 

AuT.  i6,*^A  Plan  or  fropoml  fot  the  Augtkehfatian  of  the  Regum 
lor  Ahny  of  the  tine.    B^  Militnry  Officers.    Seal.     }806. 

.TU£S£  ettcats  propese  to  limit  Ae  Dumber  of  men  in  arms  to 
050,000 }.  Ibat  ei  ihete^  900^000^  should  be  eompottd  of  regttlrirs, 
aod- thai  the  fmimaf  lfiO,000  sbouU  consist  of  vol«ivteers>  pea^ 
uniryt  mti  y«K>»afiry  cavalf y  ^  bue  that  wbatefer  troe{>»  wd  might 
«Mri  ttbcttw), .  ^eie  shauld  never  be  less  than»  a  force  of  ^00,009 
i^uJafsin  Snglaiid..  They  addthal  the  wfaole  regnto  army  should 
be  divided-  lAto  baatali<mB  of  500.  men  eacb,  and  pat  dtWef  the 
^ammand  of  ^ective  coioaels^  a  faaik  entirely  unknown  at  preseitt 
in  the  regular  array  ;  for  tkoagb  there  are  liiore  colonels  in  the 
nnited  kiilgdoms  oC  Graat  Britain  and  Ifeftand  than  in  alt  Hie  rest 
•f  JBurepe  put  tegelher,  tbeieis  aarona  stagle  eftctive  colonet  doing 
duty  assuebinthe  conunaiidof  a.  baitaliM  in  the  inrhole  regutaf 

Aiv.  97«— ^  Defence  ef  ihe  VoluMieer  Sptemf  ^  offpMitien  io 
.    Mr.-  Wiudham't  Ideu  of  tk^t  Foree  /  with  Hiaiefaar  He  Impfwtr 
meni^     Uatcbard.   I8Q& 

WHATEV  KR  may  be  the  defects  of  a  volnnieer  system,  we  trust 
Aaf  A^reare  few  persons,  who  will  not  hear  testimony  to  the  spi* 
lit,  ^he  energy  and  disiotcresiedness  of  the  volunteers  ;  to  theala-* 
crity  mth  which  in  a  moment  of  the  m^st  teiious  alarm  they  expos^ 
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ed  tfaem!Melve$  to-  great  expepce  aiHl  uameroiis  inctmreniencestlim^ 

they  might  be  trained  to  arw,  and  Iparn  to  wield  the  musket  aad 
tlie  sword  against  the  enemy,  who  seeiped  ready  to  Yomit  his  uuine* 
Tous  hosts  of  ray^agers  upon  our  bbores.  We  cannot  loo  rourk 
fclame  those  who  affecj  to  ridicule  the  exertions  or  to  de|*ieciate  tho 
peril  of  so  trqiy  patriotic  (^nd  respectal)ie  a  portion  pf  liie  cammu* 
tiity.  But  at  the  same  time  ve  tliiuk,  a«  we  bav^  .i^tated  i^  our  re^ 
view  of  ^Ifijor  Cartwrjght's  publication,  that  a  general  arming  of  th^ 
kingdom  on  the  ancient  plan  of  tha po^e  comiiatus  or  county  power, 
yiQ\i\d  be  fopoJ  the  cheapest,  the  njosi  constitutional,  and  the  most 
efficacious  mptie  of  dt fence  which  we  could  a^iopt.  Nor  couiij 
the  internal  pt-ace  of  the  country  be  at  all.  endangered  by  such  a 
plan ;  for,  as  the  n  hoje  property  of  the  country  would  be  inured  tu 
the  use  of  ^rins^  ail  civil  commotions  would  be  instantly  repressed,  by 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  an4 
o(  peace.  Our  defence  against  any  enemies  Ip  the  British  constitur 
iihvi  either  from  within  or  frqm  without  would  not  be  left  to  aa 
indigent  and  unprjnciplcd  rabble,  but  >a'ould  chiefly  depend  oi| 
those  who,  from  the. greater,  iqterest  which  they  bad  at  6take,  and 
from  the  tfftcts  of  a  superior  education,  would  be,le^  easy  to  ser 
duce  from  their  duty,.an4  mp&liik^ly  to  display  ap  energetic  2ea) 
for  the  weltare  of  their  country.  By  thjs  means  we  sbeuld  like- 
wise obtain  a  larger  and  a  more  ^g  14a bly  disposed  forc^  than, the 
volunteer  system  can  ever  furnish.  Wherever  the  enemy  migl\t  efip 
feet  a  landing,  he  would  in  a  short  time  be  overwhelmed  by  a  supe* 
rior  force,  which^  instead  of  being- brought  a^  great  expencc  ai\4 
consrderiible  delay  from  a  distantpart  of  the  couiJiry,  might  be  in- 
starttly  eolltcled  from  the  Surroumiihg  district/  There  would  b^ 
|)o  occasion,  a$  has  been  proposed,  to  lay  the  a>Untry  wa^tp  fo« 
miles  before  the  face  of  an  invading  foe,  and  thus  to  commit  a  sorl 
of  spontaneous  ravage  on  ourselves,  which  itwouldeost  a  century  to 
repair ;  for  the  enemy,  being  opposed  hy  bnyriads  of  freemen  at  tbfi 
moment  of  his  landing,  would  not  be  able  to  advance,  or  would  find 
his  host  so  thinned  &t  ^\xTy  step  that  he  mast  soon  proposea  surren- 
de,r  or  sound  a  retreat.  A  parity, of  force  may  vanquish  where 
ihere  is  superiority  ot  skill ;  but  it  is  numbers  pnly  which  ^an  ra- 
pidly anuihilatf.  And  if  the  old  pi^sse  votnitatus  were  re- established 
with  improvfjnents  buited  (p  the  change  of  manners  and  the  state  o( 
niodtrrn  war,  no  Fi^nch  inarauders  viould  be  permitted  to  brouthe 
•for  two  days  on  English  ground.  Thry  wmtld  within  4hat  time  be 
strewed  in  lilcUss  heaps  upon  the  grpund,  or  pushed  .'into,  the 
sea.  '  * 

•Art.  215.—^  dispamonatt  Inquiry  into  tl^  lest  Means  of  N'ationa^ 
Safety.     %  Jo^n  Ben^j/^,  %';  Hate  hard.  1806.    '       ' 

AMOKG  the  best  meansof  natipnal  sj^fety  this  author  seems  toreclt- 
on  increased  penalties  on  the  non-attendance  of  public  worship,  Hn«J[ 
severe  rcstrictiom  on  gratifications  which  we  ha\e  been  always  laugh || 
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tocooiidef^  as  by  no  means  incompatible  with  virtae  and  with  Jnno* 
jQence.  Thus  tha  circuUtioa  of  Sunday  newspapers  seems  an  object 
of  his  mortal  aversion^  and  one  of  those  crying;  sins  which  we  must 
K^elinquish  before  ^ve  can  expect  to  beat  the  French  out  of  the  field, 
or  make  the  haughty  Corsican  lower  the  crest  of  his  ajubition.- 
As  there  are  many  persons  who  haie  no  time  fon  inleliectual  culture 
QT  for  harmless  recreation,  except  on  the  sabbath,  we  do  not  see  how 
it  can  possibly  be  reconciled  either  to  the  nature  of  the  institution 
j^lf,  or  to  the'  benign  genius  of  Christianity,  to  debar  them  from 
spending  a  pairt  of  the  Sunday  in  a  manner  at  once  io  instructive  and 
agreeable.  We  are  of  opinion  that  political  ioformation  cannot  be 
too  widely  diffused;,  and  that  the  more  thinkers  and  readers  we 
have  among  us,  the  better  security  we  enjoy  for  the  rational  and 
vell-tempered  freedom  of  the  British  constitution ;  the  greater  re- 
straints will  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion  impose  on  bad 
in^asures  and  bad  meni  Religioi^  does  not  consist  in  senseless  mor* 
tjfications;  nor  will  the  great  precepts  of  moral  duty,  in  the  practice 
Qf  which  the  essence  of  Christianity  more  especially  resides,  ever  ba 
fecommended  by  an  incongruous  association  with  puritanic  severity 
fSnd  fanatic  gloom.  The  sabbath  of  tlie  moody  caivinist  or  <the  whin* 
JBg  hypocrite  may  be  covered  with  crape,  or  dressed  out  like  a  life« 
l«*st»  ciu-case  for  ^  funeral ;  but  the  sabbath  of  the  benign  disciple  of  the 
benevolent  Jesus,  will  b^  a  day  ^o%  only  of  devout  jthanksgiving,  but 
of  social  endearment,  and  harmless  mirth.  That  Providence,  which 
cjesigoed  the  florid  bejcuty  of  the.6^1ds,  and  nH)dulated  the  lively  cho« 
tu&  of' the  groyes,  cannot  but  be  pleased  w1h;ii  he  beholds  bis  ratiorn* 
ffl  creatures  innocently  gay*  True  piely  is  never  a  strangef  to  joy 
of  heart;  and  those  who  convert  the  sabbath  into  a  day  of  penance 
and  austerity,  defeat  th^  benevolent  ends  of  the  institution,  and  do 
despite  to  that  spirit  of  charity, without  the  exercise  of  which  no  sab-* 
{with  can  be  sanctifted. 

Akt.  99.—r^  comparative  Sfatement  of  the  two  Bills  for  the  better 
Goxernikeni  of  the  British  Possessions  in  Xndia^  brought  into  Par* 
fiament  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Fitt^  with  explanatory  Observations. 
By  thtllight  Honour  able  lU'chard  Brinslcy  Sheridan.  Budd.  1806* 

THIS  is  the  republication  of  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  the 
year  178S*  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  bills  there  cannot 
well  at  this  day  be  two  opinions.  Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  simple  iii  its  prin« 
ciple,  but  comprehensive  ii>  its  plan,  and  powerful  in  itb  operations^ 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  intricate  in  its  constitution,  confined  in  its  view% 
eunfused>  \i\  its  statements,  and  to  every  bcnefici^il  purpose  quite  im* 
putent  in  its  operations.  Mr.  Fox's  bill  would  have  augmented  tha 
power  ol  the  parliaments  Mr.  Pitt's  increased  the  patronage  of 
the  crown.  Mr.  Fox^s  bill. would  have  promoted  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  Kast.  India  Company,  aud  have  secured  the  peace  of 
|iulia;  ^Jr.  Pitt'.s  bill  has  hiHl  the  cflcct  of  «:moarrassin<;  the 
a^uirs  4»f  the  company,  of  loading  them  with  debt,  and  of  disturbing 
ibe  whole  empire  of  Indostan  with  ravage  and  with  war. 
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AiiT.  50«-»^7itf  Pcfliiiy  ^iht  Qmmm  Empire^  &wd  ik  gmeiNtt 
Prospects  of  Europe.  Jn  two  ¥drU,  By  /.  BkhtM^  A.  M. 
FiQwcr.     1806. 

TIMES  of  cakunily  an4  distrrss,  of  war,  famine,  and  despair  art 

thoM!  m  whirhy  in  all  ages  of^  the  M^rid,  the  desire  of  eiHlcijMktiog 

Uk  progrcoa  of  «\'«nt»' and  of   unveiling  the  dark  covering  of  the 

fature,  has  been  tba  mott  impatient  ^ and  Consequently  la  Which 

the  spirit  of  prophetic  delosioD  has  heen  most  diffusive  in  iti  iaftu- 

cnce  and  most  active  in  its  qprtatiom.    Such  has  been  thte  agitated 

«taiaof.iiia.nferAel9BtftUte^'yeartjA  which  so  many  extra<irdi-* 

jMiry  eTants  have  occurred,  and  9o  many  more  seetn  ^titl  ripening  to 

jaaturity  in  tlie  womh  of  fate,  tftat  we  6tight  not  tb  be  surprised  that 

thb  feeling  haK  been 90  geaemt,  and  that  it  has  given   birth  to  th6 

VFtldest  reveries,  the  moac  ^imerical  -  soppostttons,  .and  tke   most 

gitoomy  imagiftationa.     Tbaairt  bave  bad  sotne  new  prophets  and 

more  tiew  interpreters  of  the  old.     The  book  of  fleremtion^  which 

]Mts  never  waiiikferd  a  host  of  expositors  to  apply  its  mystic  im^geiy 

to  recent  occurrences,  has  afforded  an  ample  stock  of  matetiah  on 

yrtrieb  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  visionary,  and  to  impregnte^ 

the  fancy  of  these  who  wish  fo  lift  xxp  the  curtain  which  God*  h^ 

thi\>w»  over  the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  future  prosnecfs  of  man. 

Many  are  they  wht>  have  failed  in  explaining  this  hidden  bool:^  and 

Mr,  Bicbeno  must  not  be  angry  wiKh  us  if  we  presume  to  tfd  his 

name  to  the  number  of  those,  who,  in  their  eager  desfre  to  discover 

io  the  labyrinth  of  it!i  sombre  details,  predictions  of  what  rs,  and  of 

what  is  about  to  be,  have  violated  thesober  roles  of  rational  criticism^ 

and  disgraced  their  compositions  by  the  most  puerile  absurdities/. 

AuT.  31. — An  Jnnser  to  *  fVtw  in  J)isguisei*  or  Remarks  trpom  iim 
Ji^ew  Doctrine  of  Biiglmdconecrfiingiieutrat  Trade.  Svo.  Johi^ 
son.     1806. 

TFIE  question  discussed  by  tb^  author  of*  War  in  Disguise'  is  now 
under  the.  consideratioa  of  planipatentiariea  appointed  hyr.  iha 
Briti>h  ministry  on  the  one  part  and  that  of  America  om  the  other^ 
.  In^  this  season  of  peaceable  conce^ion,  the^Americasis  wiU  proha* 
bly  have  no,  pretended  grievapees,  whieh  ibey  catf  render  the  siib- 
jecis^of  menace  or  complaint,  •  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  will  tio^ 
instruct  th«  yknipotentiaries  b^  any  new  observationSji  arguments 
ar  facls> 

ARt.32.— Iwr  Paix  en  Afipnrence.  Jiiponu  a  UEifii  intitvUh 
Gverre  Degttis^e.    On  Confidirali^t  Politiquee  *wr  lei  tiriiakie^ 

'  In(6r6ts  de  la  Grande  Bret  ague  ffhlivempU  tats  PauMiicea 
JVftf^m.    Svo.    Budd.     18G6. 

THE  pamphlet  entiiled  *  War  in  pisgnise'  has  provoked  ser^^l 
answers,  among  which  the  work  before  ub  may  elai^n*  p<rc«iliar  atten* 
tioa  frum  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  it  is  written.  t|  it 
i<aid  to  be  ttiivnsUtcd  from  CeimMi  into  f ranch*.,  aod  ptinledi  iA 
London* 
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'     MISCELLAlfJES. 

^T.  9S.-*iffi  4dmwt/9ry  fetter  tQ  H.R.^.  tie  fVwec  qffTstetf^ 

'  fiH  tkf  Subbed  ^tkt  l^f  ^ettcatie  Inquiry;  containing  Atteedate$ 
^»t€r  before  publiMhed^  yskic^may  prvd^bif  lend  to  ike  Dvfeetum 
ef  the  real  Aiiihore $^ihe  tatf  $eandahu$  4ttemfi  toifuify  t^e  Puritjf 
if  4M  iUuUriou^  fef%^agp.  fvo. '  2«.  Tipper  ^^  R)dMrcb, 
t$06. 

THE  author  i»  uii9ff9}QStAt«4  wlfh  tlie  tatj— >|  ef  Ml^itt  ^t^ij 
1^  wki^iie  foi)i>4|  hU  MinojiittaiM. 


/i%T.  |4r---4  briff4ecouni  qf  tU  Proftfdhtiqf  th  Cammittdt^ 

^' <(ppoin4ed  by  tie  y^rly  jllefting  ^  FriendM^  Ikcld  z'n  Babinore^ 
for  promoting  the  improvement  and  Crpilii^ation  of  the  fndioj^ 
^ative§'    J^ofidonre^printed.    €va.  Fillips  (Zvt/F^rdou.  180:>. 

^Rt*  34f-*r4^  hrief  Account  of  tie  froct^dingt  if  tic  (Sommitte*^ 

.     appointed  in  tie  year  1795,  by  fhp  yearly  Meeting  of  Friendn  %f 

Pennsyhania,  New  Jersey,  Sfcfor  promoting  tie  Improvement  and 

gradual  Civilization  of  tie   (ndian  'f{alivei»    l^ndm  reprinted* 

890.  f  biilips  and  Furdon.  Up6. 

IN  tbesfn  two  paippblet^  we  htve  an  interesting  ftMcmnt  of  tko 
Hgi^ping^  and  pragr)Q$s  of  thp  attempts  which  have  hcon  made  of 
late  yfiap  by  ^ome  V*nevol4»n^  members  of  the  SocteC^r  of  Quakers  jii 
America*  (o^afds  \\\e  jniprovenxeht  of  the  comforts  fuid  civilization 
pf  certaiii  <listrict9  ol  tbe  ^fttives  of  chat  vast  continent,  I'lus 
fditor,  i^  p,  ^.  of  (be  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
I^OBiquitteei  remarl^s,  Mt  is  probable  (hat  some  readers  may  think 
fr^^yi  s^hf me  of  civilisation  defective^  that  docs  not  immc<liatetjr 
jittfmpt  to  pjaBt  cbi4sttanity.'  Hat  we  do  not  see  that  the  method 
pursuesl  by  ^the  Friends  stands  in  need  of  any  apology  on  this  uc- 
fot|n.t.  We  must  be  Rfen,  before  we  can  become  Christians.  We 
iQ«|st  i>e  a^k  to //rr,  before  w^  can  be  taught  to  Hve  well.  They 
^Q*  wisely  Uierefprt  vn  iniiructmg  tha  Indians  in  the  arts  of'Hfr, 
fod  in  tiie  virtues  of  sobriety  and  peace*  Atid  tbey  are  further 
fUpported  ip  so  doing  ^  the  best  precepts  and  practice.  It  wa» 
Vp0i\  these  principles  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tha 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  established  more  than  a  century  ago 
|n  this  kingdom.  Ttiiswas  the  line  of  conduct  which  was  ^trrnu* 
^Usly  recommended  to  tbem  by  the  excellent  and  truly  reverend 
pr.  Thom4S  Bray,  who  was  indafatigable  in  bis  own  exertions  in 
^  same  (nous  undertaking,  having  left  his  native  home  to  wan- 
der, in  this  work  of  ci;^arity,  amid  the  wilds  and  thickets  of  America, 
^nd  upon  the  sanie  principles  we  trust  that  the  concerns  of  that 
|N:oerabl«  socittyi  ai  %r  as  tbiHr  neani  will  admit  of,  are  still  con- 
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ducted.  We  wisb  success  to  the  bencvoleut  exertions  of  the  Friends, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  he&r  further  favourable  reports  from  tbe  same 
quarter,  ^  -      V 

Art.  36- — A  Treatise  on  Practical  Navigation  and  Seamanship,  with 
JJirectiottt  for  the  Managtment  of  a  Ship  in  all  Situations  ;  and 
also  a  full  and  qccyrafe  Description  oj  the  English Jufuinftd ;  uith 
distinct  and  clear  Direct idns  for  its  Navigation,  from  the  Dozens 
Jf'estuard,  and  from  its  Entrance  to  the  Downs :  the  lieifuU  of 
actual  an  ft  laborious  /^vneps^  during  sixty -four  Yeais  of  const  un  t 
Service,  B\f  fhe  late  IVilliam  Nidieison,  JSvy.  Master  Atteur 
da^it  of  Chatham  Dock-yard,  Governor  of  the  Chest  at  Chatham^ 
<(-c.  8ro.   plates.     Mawman.  1806. 

A  PLAIN,  rational  work  on  the  proper  management  of  a  ship,  pre- 
ceded very  properly  by  sonie  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  winds. 
Jt  derives  a  value  ham  the  long  experience ^Of  the  author  ;  and   his 
remarks  on  the  direction  of  vvindb,  ahbough  conveyed  in  a  somewhat 
quoiat  and  antiquated  style,  contain  some  important  suggestions. 
VVe  should  have  been  much   more  gratified  indeed  had  he  given  us 
Ciily  his  own  personal  observations,  without  interweaving  10  miich 
pi  Dr.  Halley's  theory,  and  been  contented   with  being  the  simple 
reporter  of  facts  only,   for  which  philosophers   could    find  physical 
causes.     To  seamen,  a  judicious  collection  of  facts  is  always  mora 
interesting  than  the  best  ''igested  theories.     The  following  is. an  ex- 
ample ;  *  When  you  have  a  storm  at  south-west,  summer  or  winter, 
which  is  always  accompanied  with  wet  or  small  drizzling  rain,ifyoa 
fimi    it   bets  in  to  rain    very  hard,   and  perhaps  the  wind  will  blow 
stronger  than  b«fore,  then  prepare  for  a  sudden  change  of  weather; 
the  moment  it  begins  to  lull  ;  the  wind  will  fly  round   from  south- 
west to  north-west  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  frequently  blows  hardr 
er  than  betoic;   or  at  other  times,  a  sudden  lull  will  turn  to  a  calm  ; 
when  this  happens,  a  ship  is  in   more  danger  in  the  calm   tlian  she 
xvas  in  the  storm.*     Although  there  is  no  novelty  in  this  observation, 
yet  a  work  composed  of  similar  ones,  embracing  all  the   phenoniena 
of  the  weather,  is  a  dcsidcralum  which  would  equally  interest  prac* 
tical  seaman  and  naturalists.     The  succeeding  remark  is  more  ori- 
ginal and  no  less  practical :  *  1  shall  add   one  remark  more,  which 
is  well  worth    the  serious  considerations  of   navigators,  viz.    they 
conceive  tbe  force  of  the  air  or  the  wjnd  passes  horizontally  alons 
the  face  of  the  ^^alc^^  or  the  sea   the' ship    floats  on,   which  I   beg 
leave  to  tell  them  is  a   mibtaken  idea.     Notwithstanding  tbe  water 
1L>T  sea's  superficies  he  smooih  for  the  wind  to  glide  easily  over  it,  and 
its  own  nature   prej^onderatcs    the  incumbent  air,    which   is  much 
lighter  and  copscquenlly  apt  to  float  upon   it,  yet  in  regard  to    it^ 
raiural  tcndei.cy,  it  declines  towards  tlieeentreof  the  earth, or   the 
centre  of  ^iniviiy,  and  \u\h  fit  last  upon  the  surface,  either  oi  sea  or 
knd,  which  sliews  the  wind  or  current  of  air  has  a  naUiral  lendencir 
fiownwMrds.  From  this  considcrnlion  seamen  shcJuld  remember  when 
they  are  carrying  sails  ppon  a  sliip  how  she  is  affected  by  the  wip^ 
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t|»at  blows  upon  her,  since  it  does  not  sweep  along  the  surface  ba^' 
rizontally,  but  b^s  an  oblique  tendency  or  pressure  downwanis, 
which  deflects  its  course,  and  acts  upon  a  ship  in  a  manner  seainea 
are  not  aware  of;  this  is  evinced  in  her  healing  greatly.  The  ino- 
tion  of  the  sea  isa  proof  of  this,  and  is  merely  owing,  to  the  oblique.  * 
defiection  of  the  wind,  or  its  tendency  downwards,  to  thecentre  of  the 
isarth/  These  remarks  contain  a  practical  truth  of  great  impor* 
tanceto  marinfrs;  although  the  reasons  are  not  accurately  detailed* 
In  many  other  instances  the  practical  seaman  will  find  this  vo- 
lume abounding  with  perspicuous  directions  for  the  management  of 
a  ship,  (especially  in  perilous  situations,)  which  are  the  result  of  ex* 
perience  and  good  sense ;  nor  is  it  less  worthy  the  attentii^n  of  ship- 
owners and  underwriters,  who  may  thence  learu  sometliijig  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  surmountable  by  seamen* 

Art.  37. — The  remarkable  Case  df  Potter  Jackson,  (formerly  Steward 
of  the  Echo  Shop  of  War)  ^  giving  an  Jccount  of  the  most  cruet 
Treatinent  he  received  fmm  Captain  jLivcsfj/,  (Commander  of  ilm 
Lord  StanUif  Slave-ship,)  and  his  Chief  Mate  ;  by  flssauiting,  im" 
prisoning y  putting  in  Irons^  and  cniellj/Jiogging  him,  which  caused 
Blood  to  burst  from  his  Eyes  and  Breast^  and  large  Pieces  bf  Flesh 
to  come  from  his  Back;  occasioned  by  the  unmerciful  Flogging  he 
received  of  upwards  of  One  Thousand  fjoshes,  Written  by  himself 
With  the  Trial  before  the  Right  Hon:  Lord  ElUnborovgh,  iff  the 
'  Court  (f  Kivg*^  Bench,  Guildhall^  London,  on  Thursday,  July  lOtk^ 
1 80(J,  when  the  Jury  returned  a  Verdict,  Fixe  Hundred  Pounds 
-  Damages*  '^Printed  far  and  sold  by  the  unjertunate  Sufferer  at 
R.  }^\MX^T&\2^y  Fcttev-lanCy  Fleet-street.     Svo.     I8O6. 

THIS  trial  adonis  an  instance  of  barbarity  which  no  one  wotili 
expect  to  mei-c  with  in  an  LlnuHsh  sailor.  The  case  is  inlerestinty,  ami- 
as  it  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  object,  we  hope 
it  will  experience  an  extended  sale. 

Art.  3S. — Gervsalemme  Liber  at  a  di  Torqnato  Tasso,  cone  note  <tssiis 
^iegazionie  de  luogld  piil  oscuri,  dilucidacioni  grammaticali  rd 
imitazioni  dai  Classid  Anfichi.  II  tuito  riveduto  da  Romualw* 
Zotti^  ad  uso  degU  studiosi  delta  Imgua  IlaliOHa,  .2  torn.  I2mu, 
London.      Dulau  a/^d  Co.     I8O6. 

WE  agree  with  signor  Zotti  that  a  good  edition  ofTftS5o'sGtfr«,j<f- 
lemme  was  much  wanted  inthis  country,  and  ar«  pleased  that  be  has 
finished  iheone  begaa  by  Nsrdini,  who  we  arehere  told  edited  nearly 
fiieven cantos  of  thf  present  work  before  his  depaiturefrom  England. 
The  necessiiy,howevor,  of  such  an  edition  is  no  proof  of  its  being  well 
executed,  and  signorZolti**  notc^sarc  sometnucs  neithe**  very  luniinot^ 
nor  very  original.  The  general  contempt  into  wbicli  ^be  croisades  havo 
fallen  in  this  country  has  been  attended  with  a  general  ignorance  of  the 
aaiureand  progress  of  those  expeditions:  for  this,  reason  nunMvoit^ 
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^ittnHcft^  notd^ vMlfd  tiftv#  htetf  Highly  m^  at  fb'e  prtel^fni  jil^  6)^ 
ivndiir  tlie  work  of  'I-asAo  more  per^ccly  understood  and  int)ie  gcn6^ 
TO)ly  achnlred.  Som«feW  indeed' of  the  notes  are  histotical;  bat  they 
telafe  only  to  thoi6  factt  already  sitfllciently  tfohinton,  and  dfo  not 
extend*  fo  thef  more  iDteresting  e>rctiiiiKttrfeesattendfn^  tlie  warlttf 
ffee  Holy  lAtiih  Had  the  editor  "been  also  a  Ihtie  inar^  coprous  ii# 
electing  paraU^  passages  imftat^  byTa^snrfrdfh  the  aiteient  classicist 
6r  Stom  t'eirar ch  of  other  ftafian  amfior^,  he  \touW  have  (ionfer* 
red  a  much  greater  beifefit  on  the  EngKshr  ^udenu  of  th«  Italiarf 
kngnagefthafi  by  telling  ih^m  that  *llifann^iiif!rrto*  means  ^to  rcndef 
<k»obtfti!/  which  every  perion  ^apabk  of  uniderstarrding  «  singf^ 
stanza  of  Tasso'spoem,  must  already  Icrtow.  Of  the  like  valu^  is  hTsex- 
ptanatioD  of pon  MtN ft — tdnMera;fa  dtienzioiie ;  whfCh  flie  youltrf 
teader  of  Italian  may  easily  convprehend  without  tire  assistance  m 
an  explanatory  note. '  Such  slight  redundancies  indeed  may  be 
Mrencbed,  and  somethhig  mofe  important  added  \fi  tkh  next  [i^di'tlon; 
These  volumes  neverthel^  are  carrcefly  printed,  and  ivHl  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  learners  and  tfdmireis  of  the  pdetry  of  Italy,  and  to' 
iucli  We' may  safely  recommend  Chem  as  worthy  their  ahentioa; 

A  at.  39.— i#  Synapiicat  Cmptnd  ''df  British  Sotai'p  Cfrd^,  iit 
Cia»  Mthiandria  td  PolygafAia  inclusive  J  artdaged  after  thik 
lATtnean  Si/stem^  and  containing  tie  issential  Ckaraxifcrs  of  the 
Genera^  the  specific  Characters,  BngUsk  Naihes,  Ttacis  ofGruxntk^ 
SuH  <md  Situation, Colovr  of  FloTcers^  Times  ofJUtwering^  Duration^ 
and  Reference  ta  figurei.  By  Jokn  Oafpiney  A.  X,  ^.  Sutall  ^va» 
Bagster.     IS0<5. 

THIS  valume,*  which,  according  to.the  cnnt^stfi6n\  of  fts  author; 
^oesnotelkibvaca  above<inethiMoi£ngli^  botany,  very  tinturlmimtii« 
jy  wdttcat  a  comparison  wifh  Hull's  ^  Bnilisb  Flora',  mrliick  coii#« 
ptriies  the  who^t  of  oar  ifid%eiitHi»  botany »  and  wbidi  h  itoc  moiifc  «^ 
penaiTCy  equally  portable^  and  m'ucb  mor^  CMiptat^.  Mt*  &#  M^ 
assigned  no  satisfactory  reason  for  publibhing^  nor  have  we  iieen* 
aMa  to  «Litcd«ar  km  the  mtrits  of  his  work.  Tke  neaCnes^  of  fai# 
fables  will  aol  compessate  fev  theiT  iufperfectioMi;  .oat  wBt^-lii^ 
mnuftrotts  blank  pages  be  any  proof  of  the  synoptical  meritof  .8 
p^keA  volume^    it  woi^  be  a  u^aste  ol  oojr  pages  to  stty  mvie  «f<  idr 

*  useless  «  book. 

Art.  40. — On  the  tsanded  Pronertjf  of  England^  aft  idemetttarg^ 
and  ^ractictl  Treatise ^  containing  the  Purchase^  tM  ImprertemenfJ 
and  tkt  Munagement  of  landed  Estates.  By  Mr.  Marsiaff^ 
4ft>*     Longman.     1804.  ' 

AftT.4l. — (^  the  Management  of  Jjonded  Est  at  ei^n  general  JVorkffkf 
the  Use  of  pt  ofessional  Men^teing  an  Abstract  of  the  tMre  enlarged' 

•  Treatise  OH  iandid  Property ^  recently  published.     By  Mr.  Mar^ 
shall,    6va.     Longman.     I8O6, 

THE  principal  difference  between  these  two  works  is,  that  the  tit- 
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%t,  Ik  moiulk  MfirOj  ecttlatM  in  •  soifbwiMt  IdscompMi  tR  tkae  '^ 
w^rcii  mMiiiii  ia>  %ht  4tOi.  witk  the  omission  only  of  sonm  eontmott* 
plieev«rbi.agej  bqus^AiI  to  the  nwdera  trade  of  liookniakiAg.  11i« 
«itlbor  it  990  9f  our  aott  ▼ohimiaous  v^rtten  on  ngncsrkdrvi  mi4 
!•  tk*  4ID«  mohint  bdbrt  u%  it  firsquieatly  bappdos  that  tlic  mera  refc** 
rencestohis  own  works  for  illustrations  occupy  not  less  than  (wat 
pagei^  in  whick  he  fthrsp  we  baliavc^  to  nearly  twenty  Tolmaes;  all 
chm  itfeeencaa  iMteed  are  made  with  the  atnetpst  ragar«l  to  ^teai^ 
^d  tbeprrsenf  work  alio  contains  e  tery  good  *  table  of  conttnts^ 
^tmBnmUfJimuigtd/  in  the  style  and  aiannet  ol  ottr  books  oia 
lode.  He  oommencea  with  *  property  abfitracftly  considered/ 
*  (Sir  species  of  landed  property  and  teoureet'  and  aftervrards  diiddai 
bis  W9rk  intp  three  divisions,  *  on  the  purchase,  on  the  improvenene^ 
and  on  the  exeputive  management  of  landed  e&tates/  We  shall 
Bot  enquire  for  what  class  of  englishmen  the  authos'  compiled  thesa 
volumaSy  but  pibceed  to  lay  before ojyir  readers  some  extracts;  oa 
'  the  purchase  of  landed  estates,'  we  have  ihe  fullowin^  observe* 


*  There.are  two  MaTRons  of  making  the  barfain.  The  one  by  pok» 
lie  biddings^  the  other  by  private  treaty.  In  either  a  certain  degree 
<tf  caution  b  common  prudence*  In  the  former^  however,  the  oo»* 
ditions  being  fixed,  an  accurate  valuation  is  the  best  sa^guaid  ;aad 
in  the  btter,  among  honest  men,  little  more  is  required/ 

We  congratulate  the  reader  on  the  above  information.  The  neat 
divisioa  of  this  work  treats,  '  on  the  improvement  of  lauded estoCes/ 
and  first  of  *  draining/  in  which  the  author  discovers  no  correct  nor 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  springs,  or  origin  of  foun- 
tains.    He  gratuitously  supposes  that 

'  A  collection  of  water,  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  existed,  and 
still  exists,  within  a  part  of  this  island  situated  at  no  grrat  distance 
ftom  the  sea:  an^  co/Zsc/ad,  it  ia probable,  in  a  body*  Itfu  residing  ia 
tteala*  perhapaof  difiereataatuses,  yet  certainly  saeh  as.conmMiui« 
«ata  freely,  with  each  other/ 

Perhaps  some  readers  may  be  tempted  to  smile  at  the  expression 
*  a  cotfgc/UM  of  water  not  collected'  and  '  residiug  in  difftMwat  strata, 
yet  commonicating  freely/     Mr.  ]VL  proceeds  to  gi«e  us  no  lesii 
than  17  diagrams,  all  of  which  are  only  different  fpQUjficatiaasof  the 
well  known  fact,  that  a  drain  cut  deep  enouga  in  a  Imllow  place  wiU 
becpmip  a  receptacle  (or  tlie  surrouuding  watets.  lii^i  plans  indeed 
axe  ^ttst   what  must  saggiest  themselves  at  first  inspection,  tp  any 
person  of  common  capacity ;  yet  he  assures  u&  chat 
-    '  By  an  attentive  perusal  ot  (he  foregoing  ca^ics,  the  student  will 
acquire,  in  a  short  time,  a  more  general  knowledge  and  more  accu- 
rate ideas,  respecting  the  causes^  the  effects,  and  ibe  remedies  which 
bebng  to  the  diseases  of  soib,.than  he  probably   wuutd  by  a  life* 
'  time  of  proc/ice  unassisted  by  theory  or  science.' 

*  It  is  not  (observes  Mr.M.)  with  the  earth,  as  with  the  animiil  body 
whose  component  parts  form  a  regular  system,  and  whose  fiuids  circa* 
late  in  known  channels.  The  circulating  fluids  are  conducted  by  cir« 
cumstances  the  most  foriaitous,  and  frequently  move  in  cbannali  the 
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most  complex  and  intricate.  *Hence/the  variety  of  cafes  may  b^ 
said  to  be  infinite.  No  two  pieces  uf  land  are  perfectly  alike.  Is 
a  diagram  the  cause  and  tbee£fect&re  seen  at  one  view;  and  the 
remedy  is  evident. .  But  not  w  in  the  field  of  practice ;  in  which 
superficial  Effects  alone  are  given ;  the  causes  being  bidden  behind  » 
curtain.' 

tVe  perfectly  agree  with  the  author  in  proving  that  fan  diagramt 
are  really  worth  nothing;  but  we  must  deny,  however,  in  (he  scrongw 
est  terms,  that  the  appearances  of  nature  are  'So  fall«ciotts  as  -ta 
preclude  the  possibility  of  forming  a  practicable  theory  of  draining. 
I'o  maintain  such  an  opinion  at  the  present  day,  is  surety  to  betray 
the  most  unpardonable  ignorance.  On  the  management  of  watef 
indeed,  Mr.  Marshall  is  extremely  detective,  and  his  projects  of  irri^ 
gation  are  still  worse  than  these  for  draining* 

The  last  of  Mr.  Marshall's  plans  which  we  shall  notice,  is  hi^ 
improvemefit  of  roads^  a^inst  which  we  should  enter  our  protest, 
-were  we  not  convinced  that  it  is  too  absurd  ever  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. He  proposes  hating  a  foot-path -way  raised  a  considera^ 
ble  hei^t  above  the  paved  road,  to  pass  immediately  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  deep  ditch  on  the  other.  According  to  this 
mode  the  traveller  or  waggoner,  in  case  of  any  accidents,  must  turn* 
ble  either  into  a  deep  ditch  where  he  would  be  suffocated^  or  into 
the  road  where  the  wheels  of  the  passing  waggon,  cart  or  coach 
must  inevitably  pass  over  him.  When  this  voluminous  writer  ad- 
heres strictly  to  the  simple  profession  of  reporting  facts  only,  he 
discovers  plain  good  sense  ;  but  he  imprudently  attempts  to  beorigi- 
nal,  and  upon  the  whole  renders  a  disservice  to  the  progressive  iiua 
provcment  of  agriculture,  in  tending  to  multiply  useless  books  on 
that  ihiportant  subject* 

A  AT.  4?. — OpereScelie  deir  Abate  Mftastasio.  Rhedvtcdu  Leonardo 
Nardintf  ad  wo  degU  stvdiosi  delta  lingva  Italiafia,  The  Second 
Edition  reViied  and  corrected  by  li.  Zotti.  2  VoU,  I2me.  Dulaa 
andQo.  ISOtf. 

TO  select  fifteen  operas  and  some  odes  and  canisonettes  from 
the  works  of  Metastasio,  requires  no  areat  abilities,  and  both  th^ 
original  and  present  editor  have  omitted  pieces  equally  good  with 
.some  of  those  which  are  given.  The  little  piec6  entitled  Le 
Cinesi  has  more  musical  than  dramatic  merit.  Le  grazit  tendicate 
might  very  well  have  been  added  to  these  volumes  without  ihcreasing' 
their  price,  and  would  have  added  considerahly  to  Metastasio\'s 
'ackiK>wIedord  merit.  We  cannot  compliment  ^ignorZotti  on  his 
success  in  cori6cting  literal  errors,  for  which  he  and  the  prihtcr  arib 
equally  responsible,  the  chief  if  not  the  only  merit  of  a  work  lik'e 
this  being  its  superior  correctness.  Of  thes^  Volumes  h  muj  be  safif 
in  the  words  of  the  Chinesb  lady, 
Lisirtga     •  Pud  dir  qualcnno, 

Noviia  nella  scf  Ita  io  non  vitrovo  ; 
M{\  que!  chc  m  |a  bene,  c  senipre  Tiuovfk* 
Mr.  J5.  is  lelericd  to  our  He>i'cw  for  .January  la^t.' 
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AaT.  h'^EmstUs,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas  Moore^  • 
£$q.  4/0.     1/.  \U.6d.    Carpenler.  1806\ 

THE  character  of  ^ay  and  voluptuous  has  long  beea  aU 
tached  to  Mr.  Moore  from  the  two  specimens  of  poetry  which- 
he  has  before  presented  to  the  public.  Tlie  posthumous  works 
of  LUtle,  '  fujus  in  pusitlo  carport  mens f Hit  magis  pusi/ta/ 
and  the  loose  paraphrase  of  Anacreou  have  been  read  with 
Avidity«   and,    by  young  persons  in  particular,  have  beenL 
^ilnjjred.    They  gratified  but  too  many  passions^  they  sooth- 
ed and  excused  but  too  many  frailties  to  lie  upon  the  shelf« 
-^Accordingly  the  junior  students  of  universities,  the  older 
boys/and,  we  fear,  sirls,  at  schools,  were  provided  in  some 
nuQiber  with  those  Tight  and  flimsy  volumes.    The  princi- 
pal salCj  however,   depended  on  apprentices  of  both   sexes  ; 
who  found  in  them  a  tinsel,  a  gaudiness,  a  certain  embroi- 
dery of  expression  so  nearly  resembling  their  owq  manners;  * 
fashions^  and  ideas  of  gentility ;  together  with  that  sort  of 
piertness  and  smart  flippancy   so  much  admired    in  Swift'i 
polile  convers4ilion,  and   which,  they  have  so  truly  made 
their  own,  that  they  conld  not  but  have  hailed  Mr.   Moorel 
*%«s  a  superior  species  of  their  own  genus. 

Our  author  confines  himself  exclusively  to  subjects  which 
interest  youth;  sighs,  smiles  and  vermeil  cheeks  are  ban- 
died from  page  to  page.  Had  he,  like  Rochester,  been  asr 
freeiq  his  use  of  words  as  of  ideas,  had  he  addressed  him- 
«eIf>oIeIy  and  exclusively  to  the*  profane  vulgar,'  he  should 
not  have  drawn  from  us  an  observation.  But  sinbe  h^ 
tingr'  lo  virgins  and  to  boys,'  and  attempts  to  initiate 
them  intoinivstenes  the  most  impure;  since  he  has  disci- 
ples who  KjmUate  and  preach  up  his  doctrine,  he  become^ 
Cbit.ReV.  Vol.9.  Oc/oiiT/ lecXi.  1 
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from  such  intentions  and  such  successes,  of  size  and  conse- 
quence sufficient  for  serioirt  qhastisement.  And  here  it 
might  be  expected  that  particular  stress  should  be  laid  on 
ihe  immorality  with  which  his  poems  abound.  This,  how- 
ever,  would  be  tns^'^,  as  n  discussion  «n  obsoeniuvi  musi 
needs  h€  obnosn^  ;  it  w0uiJ  be  iieedless,  b«cattse  ibe  prof^o- 
sition  is  granted  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than  his  warm- 
est admirers.  But  tlien  those  who  admire,  and  even  some 
of  those  who  ceftsiffe  his  licei>tk>asne6S,  ar«  found  equally 
agreed  as  to  his  abilities.  His  ideas,  say  they,  are  uncom- 
moa;  the  language  in  which  they  are  cloathed  is  figurative 
ttud  expressive;  and,  whatever  maybe  his  principles,  his 
|>oeiry  it  at  least  enj^agiug. 

To  contend  then  that  he  is  loose  and  wanton,wou1d  be  cutting 
*  impassite  air.*    Tb«only  ground  which  remaMi^s  t»  bt  dif- 

fmted,  is  chat  of  the  g^nias  and  felicity  of  expression  which 
lave  gaioed  him  admirers  and  imitators  ;  and  it  is  from  this 
{>osiMon  that  he  remains  to  be  dislodged. 

The  first  remark  that  mustoccurto  every  person,  is  the 
saiwness  of  subject,  language,  and  ideas,  which  are  for  t^er 
harping  on'  melting  vows.' '  enchanting  dfeams,'  'throbs of 
bliss  and  pain/  with  all  the  wardrot>e  of  spring  to  snppl^f 
fra^ance,  blushes,  couches,  and  beds  of  every  description 
iir  every  place^  Indeed  be  seems  himself  to  be  conscious 
of  this  monotony,  and  takes  advantage  of  a  voyage  from  this ' 
country  to  America,  to  present  us  with  foreign  ideas  gleaned 
from  the  banks  of  the  wild  Potowmac,  and  afterwards  from 
the  delightful  Bermuda  isles,  together  with  metaphors,  si- 
miles and  allusions  taken  from  things  create  and  increate,  and 
introduced  on  all' occasions  from  a  common^place  book  filled 
with  all  the knonstrous  thoughts,  drearns  and  chimerEis  which 
startled  him  in  vague  and  unconnected  reading.  He  speaks 
therefore  of  places  seldom  visited,  and  touches  on  abstruse 
and  sMculatire  notions  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
generalbeatof  literature,  and  ore  only  to  be  picked  up  by 
chaneein  some  of  its  bye-paths  and  unfrequented  obscnrities, 
with  a  familiarity  which  would  seem  to  pronounoe  that 
'every  one  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  them.'  He 
•  lands  amonff  us  with  the  air  of  an  accomplished  foreigner,  ' 
who,  instead  of  imitating  and  conciliating,  by  conformity 
to  their  usages,  the  people  among  whom  he  has  taken  up 
his  residence,  is  determmed  to  astonish  the  natives  by  his  < 
grotesque  dress  and  gestures,  and  to  aflPront  and  bid  them 
defiance  by  a  bold  contempt  for  their  language,  habits,  anc£ . 
capadties.    The  rage  for  every  thing  Egyptian  in  furniture 
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is  tlot  more  )>NvAWflrt  in  cbe  apunmcmits  of  tbe  t^tHy, 
thao  for  eyery  tLing  exotic  io  tbede  poetns:  thaa  ^.  14, 

<  ...^tde  pure  souUthat  sconis  to  rest 
Upon  the  world's  ignoble  breast^' 

md  which,  aft«r  ^mring,  sinks  again,  id  Kke-^Wbat  t  hat  like 
any  thing  obvious,  graiid,  or  general,  nor  like  any  thing  of 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  like  the  flying  fish,  with  which  we 
commence  an  acquaintance  by  means  of  a  note,  and  some- 
thing said  about  St.  Austin,  and  the  relationship  between 
fowl  afsd  fisb  comained  in  two  of  three  Gmek  wordff. 

The  first  poem,  which  is  addressed  to  Lord  Strangford, 
has  more  merit  ihan  almost  any  of  the  subsequent  oded. 
An  idea  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  of  two  absent  friends 
looking  at  the  moon  precisely  at  the  same  hour,  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  first  stanza,  which,  as  it  is  one"  of  the 
best  in  a  very  large  volume,  shall  be  offered  in  all  candour 
as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  what  has  been  advanced : 

•Sweet Moon!  iflikeCrotona'ssage, 

By  any  &pell  my  hand  could  dare 
To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page> 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  wishes  there; 
How  many  a  friend,  whose  careless  eye 
Mow  watiders  o'er  that  starry  sky, 
Should  smile,  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 
The  recollection,  kind  and  sweet. 
The  reveries  of  fond  regret,    . 
Tke'promise  never  to  forget, 
And  all  my  heart  and  soul  woold  send 
Tq  many  a  dear-lov'd,  distant  friend  !* 

There  would  have  been  a  physical  in&ccuracy  in  suppos- 
ing a  friend  in  Europe  and  another  in  America,  gazing  at 
the  moon  precisely  at  the  same  time.  In  encountering  this 
objection,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  wish  that  be  could,  like 
*  Crotona's  sage,'  write  his  thoughts  and  wishes  on  the 
^  disk'  of  the  moon.  .  The  timplicity  of  the  original  idea 
is  here  entirely  lost,  the  fancy  was  to  be  pleased  by  the. 
idea  of  doing  the  same  thing,  with  the  same  suggestion,  and 
at  the  ver^  same  hour.  In  the  above  verses  the  moon  is  not 
the  link  of  connectioui  but  has  merely  the  office  of  a  carrier: 
the  di$k  is  an  astronomical  term  ;  and  Crotona's  sagey  and 
an  anecdote  relating  to  him,  which  are  cold  and  tame,  have 
need  of  a  note  for  their  elucidation. 

>  One  division  of  the  work  is  entitled, '  Odes  to  Nea,  writ- 
ten at  Bermuda/     The  name  we  tnppbse  to  be  fancifal, 
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and  to  have  been  irresistibly  dictated  by  a  punning  quotas 
tion  from  Euripides^J^^niTv^aivti. 

In  these  odes^  as  in  the  whole  medleyi  is  a  rare  mixture 
of  colloquial  vulgarism  and  smartness^  *  with  far-fetched^ 
crabbed,  and  abstruse  conceits  and  allusions.  In  page  90, 
he  speaks  familiarly  in  verse^  of  polishing  pearls  by  tlie 
beak  of  doves ; 

*  Just  OS  they  say  the  beak  of  doves 
Can  give  to  pearls  a  smoother  whiteness* 

As  who  say?  From  this  expression  we  should  be  apt  to 
think  it  a  common  belief;  very  far  from  it;  it  is  as  *  the  fan- 
ciful Cardanus  says^  de  Kerum  varietate.   Lib.  7*  cap.  34/ 

*  Soft  lamps  that  hung  like  burning  flowers 
And  scented,  and  illumed  the  bowers, 
Seem'd  as  to  him  who  darkling  roves 

Amid  the  lone  Uercynian  groves ^ 
Appear  the  countless  birds  of  light 
2  hat  sparkle  in  the  leaves  of  night/ 

For  why  ?  Why,  truly,  to  shew  a  choice  scrap  of  know-, 
ledge  picked  up  from  Pliny,  lib.  10,  cap.  47,  *  Ex  Hercy- 
nio  Germaniae  saliu,'  8cc. 

Neither  does  he  talk  with  any  chance  of  being  understood 
by  Nea,  of  Teian  song,'  or  '  Milesian  story.'  Poor  dear 
Nea,  sweet  Bermudan  fair,  what  a  time  must  thou  have  had 
of  it!.  What  a  puzzled  skain  must  thy  head  have  been 
after  beating  of  ^  Gassendi,'  '  Pausanias,'  ^  fipicurus!  !'  of 
•  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,'  of 'Hagios  Asornatps,'  and 
'  Arapelos  Kepos  ;'  df  the  '  Teian  bard,'  of  '  the  licentious 
fictions  of  Aristides;'  '  of  Miletus,  a  luxurious  town  of  Io- 
nia; '  of  nymphs, 

*  whose  very  eyes 
Seem'd  almost  to  exhale  in  bighs, 
Who  fiew  with  amber  cups  around. 
Shedding  the  flowery  wines  of  Crete,'  &c. 

•f  that  wine  which  '  Athenaeus  calls  otvof  Moa-fJof/  of  Barry 
on  wines,  chap.  2'.*!!!  How  wildly  must  thy  heart  have 
been  set  throbbing  for  the  bracelets  of' Thais,  Aristagora, 
and  Lais,'  made  after  the  device  of  serpents  coiling  mund 
the  wrist;  to  read  the  '  Amores  of  Lucian,'  and  to  have'  shewn 
Ay  limbs', 

,  'as  loth  to  shew, 

through  many  a  thin  Tarentian  fold  / 

thai  '  iiafan^  hi^yfket  mentioned  by  Pollux  V  ivt  ibe  '  bee 
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grape,  or  Apiana  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  14,  and  now 
called  mnscateil  (a  muscarum  telis)  as  sayeth  Pancirollas^ 
book  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  }?.' ! ! ! !  And  yet,  after,  all  bow  must 
thou  have  sighed  for  other  things,  in  thy  unrefined  way  of 
thinkiiig,  worth  them  all  put  together  ! ! ! !  How  strangely, 
must  all  the  Nea  family  be  surprized  to  hear  thee  discourse 
after  thy  lover  on  the  '  Semenda  (p.  99)  a  bird  supposed  .to . 
be  found  in  India  ;^  of  Cardan,  who  supposes  it ;  lOde  Sub<^. 
til ;'  and  of  '  Csssar  Scaliger'  who  takes  it  for  the  phoenix, 
Exercitat.  233 ;'  and  above  all  '  of  the  priest  of  Diana'! ! ! ! ! 
From  all  these  allusions,  abstruse,  recopdite,  and  utterly 
dumbfounding,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  thy  admi« 
rer  had  designated  and  marked  thee  out  to  incept,  and  take 
thy  regular  degrees  at  Gottingen ;  to  wear  hereafter  a  doc- 
tor's unseemly  wig  over  thy '  silky  lashes,^  and  '  eyes  of 
light  ;'  to  have  left  thy  *  leafy  mangroves'  in  which  it 
deligbteth  thee  to  wander,  for  the  shop  of  a.  German  anti- 
quarius;  to  have  exchanged  thy  very  numerous^  nuptial- 
beds'  for  a  professor's  chair,  ana  from  '  thy  lip*s  luxuriant 
flow'  to  have  poured  forth  heathenish  Greek,  or  even  San- 
scrit. 

The  dawn  of  day  is  represented  *Atru7rnn  by  a  child  sitting 
on  a  lotos,     p.  £28. 

Mr.  Moore  reminds  his  readers  of  the  metaphysical  wri- 
ters,, whose  aim  it  was  to  make  things  the  most  opposite  in 
their  natures  shake  hands.  Thus  a  lady  who  has  been  ca- 
Juroniated,  and  arpund  whom  the  whole  world  '  may  freeze,' 
is  like 

^  that  luci<)  tear 
Which  bright  within  the  chrybtal  spl^eria 
)n  liquid  purity  was  found. 
Though  all  had  grown  congeal'd  arounc) ; 
Floating  in  frost  it  roock'd  the  chill, 
Was  pure,  was  soft,  was  brilliant  still/ 

That  is,  she  resembles  one  particular   thing*  which  once  did  > 
exist,  and  of  which  no  specimen  may  remain  at  present. 

Some  trinkets,  which  a  pettish  fair,  offended  at  the  incon- 
stancy of«  her  gay  Lothario,  is  determitied  to  return  to  him, 
are  surrendered  up  to  the  giver.  Who  would  imagine  that 
n  seal,  which  is  one  of  them,  had  any  ,  resemblance  to  h^ 
'fountain  in  Solomon's  gardens  f  Or  if  it  haa  any,  that  f^ 
lady  (even  supposing  her  to  have  read '  Maundrell's  TraveU,* 
and  '  also  the  notes  to  Mr.  Good's  translation  of  the  Songgf 
Solomon,')  would,  in  the  heab  of  indignation  at  slighted  affec«* 
(jon  aqd  broken  y^^^-S  ^'^'1  U^<^  passage  to  memory,  and  ap^? 
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ply  iiMO  irulj  uMarpfctedly !  If  iBdiM  are  to  be  «o  leanifd4 
jgeDtlemen  miirt  Beyer  think  of  fiokihiDg  their  edacatiou 
until  the  «geof  fiO  at  least :  and  then  the  youog  folks  maj 
be  permilted  to  play  together.  Before  that  highly  respecta^? 
bietime  of  life,  our  sex  will  only  be  snubbed  by  tbe  fairer 
part  of  the  creation,  if  they  think  of  such  natters.  How 
could  the  poet  think  of  answering  snch  deep  erudition  in 
lilies  so  Tery  low  and  grovelling  as  tbe  following  ! 

*  A«d,  then  the  ring,  my  love !  r^all 
How  many  rings,  deUciuui  all 
His  arms  around  thy  neck  hBtb  twisted. 
Twining  warmi;;r  far  than  thU  did  f^ 

Mr.  M.  is  fanciful  on  the  subject  of  eyes.  Talking  witl^ 
%htm  is  not  enoogli.  One  lady  (r.  87)  dances  by  the  lighl 
of  her  own  eyes  :  nay,  such  is  the  advantage  of  excelling  in 
a  certain  style  of  writing,  that  she  might  sing  wi^h  lheo)>  if 
rec^airedi  without  hurting  the  sense. 

'  Divinely  through  the  graceful  dancci 

You  seem'd  to  float  in  silent  song. 
Bending  to  earth  that  beamy  glanct^ 

As  if  to  light  your  steps  along,' 

It  is  a  great  oversight,  after  talking  of  the '  Cayman/  the 
f  ludicrous  Dionsa  muscipula/  the  '  lake  of  the  dismal 
swamp/ &c.  to  have  omitted  honourable  mention  of  an  illus- 
trious visitant  to  this  country  by  the  name  of  Mammoth. 
Might  not  the  effects  of  a  freak,  a  frown,  a  rebuff,  or  indeed 
a  smile,  and  in  short  of  all  th^  dreadful  artillery  of  love^ 
have  been  compared  with  the  devastations  over  man  and 
brute  charged  by  Mr.  Winterbotham  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown,  but  suspected  to  be  Mammoth  i 

Irregular  odes !! !  Quin  a^e.  Here  is  one  on  harmony, 
with  the  '  ad  harmoniam  canit  mundus/  prefixed  to  it.  And 
certainly  the  music  of  these  odes  so  far  resembles  that  of  tbe 
spheres^  that  it  is  imperceptible,  at  least  to  our  imperfect 
organs.  But  however  daring  may  be  the  violation  of  sweet 
sounds,  that  noble  and  truly  heroic  contempt  for  sense^ 
which  is  here  displayed,  is  far  more  inimitable.  A  poet 
may  touch  to  advantage  on  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and 
only  touch  on  it.  But  no  connoisseur  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  opera  could  be  more  at  home  than  our  author  in  assign- 
ing to  the  heavenly  bodies  their  tones  in  this  abstruse  apc^ 
distant  and  unexplored  harmony: 
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Are  to  hiiu  a  ba>s<>oa 
And  a  raet«or  bat  a  hautboy/ 

Mr.  Moore's  owq  house  i$  not  tnore  knoyra  lo  faim  thaA 
the  ways  of  the  beaveoi  :  he  says  of  tiim self, 

*  And  1  will  lap  thpe  in  such  ilowny  dreams 

Ak  lap  the  spirit  in  tU«  seventh  {making  tyvo  syllables  of  it) 

yfhen  Lutta'f  distant  orb  lalU  faintly  on  bis  %at/ 

Thefie  is  besides  $1  dithyrambic  ode  mmle  up  like  tliis  of 
Uxceediogly  long  and  exc^^edingly  shori  verses.  Had  the 
jauitior  »lppped  nere^  he  iTtight  have  6ung  uunoticed.  But 
ihe  '  repetantur  haustu^*  smm  rurally  too  much.  Jhe  second 
/^Sori  he  avowedly  oalJs  dithyrambics,  or  Dooseuse*  He 
boldly  throws  off  the  mask,  and  tells  in  a  note  upon 
.the  authority  of  M.  BuVeite,  that  *  n  licttUiom  irregula^ 
raVy  of  metre,  an  extravagant  research  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression! and  a  rude  and  embarrassed  construction  are  among 
its  most  distinguishing  feiitures.'  All  this  he  has  copied 
iuccessfully  and  pleases  himself  with  thinking  it  what  was 
called  by  Boileati,  *  Un  isieau  desordre.'  Whereas  the  af- 
fected pomp,  the  profound  seriousness,  the  misplaced  pitr- 
/ngsof  learuing  tottering  on  such  a  farcical  metre,  resembie 
jtbe  staggedogpf  a  drunkeii   man  arrayed  iu  bishop's  rolM*#, 

*  From  tbe  rich  sigh 
Of  tfie  suil'*  arrow  «hr«/  the  evening  sky^  ;   -    » 

To  the  faint  broath  the  tuneful  osi^r  yi^ds 

On  Africa  buroiiig  field». 
Oh  thou  shalt  own  this  univei*sc  divi^ 
Is  mine/ 

And  all  this,  and  more  too,  to  introduce  a  beggarly  ac- 
count of  learned  names  and  heterogeneous  conceits  badeed 
up  by  notes  all  calculated  to  surprize,  and  containing  all  the 
dreams  dreamed  by  a.H  the  dreamerson.au  unintelligible  sub- 
ject. 

So  much  for  the  sense.  For  the  charm  of  versiScatiba 
the  poet  is  a  plagiarist,  and  is  evidently  indebted  to  the 
aathors  of  Crazy  Tales  and  Broad  Grins,  many  of  wbos^ 
cadences  will  here  be  foiJnd»  but'rendered  more  piquani  -  by 
the  Cervaotic  gravity  of  diction  here  observed.  In  tbese 
Jiwo  curious  odes,  the  foilowii^^  single  lines  are  equally  na^ 
fi^birusiye  ia  si2$  as  importaai  m  sense : 
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Wfapk  lines  in  ^e  Ode  to  Harmony  andDttbjnmbict 

•Itbear*' 
f  While  thou' 
f  When  freer 

*  I  swear' 
•Around' 

*  Up' 

*  But  oh,'  &c. 

lireigl>bo'2''nR  *o  lhc»e  reptiles  of  one  or  tiro  feet  are  to  be 
fo^und  wounded  snakes  dragging  their  slow  length  for  twelve 
feet>  full  measure.  The  dithjrrambic  is  entitled  the 'Fall of 
Hebe.'  '  I  believe  (soys  the  author)  it  is  Servius  who  men* 
tions  this  unlucky  trip  which  Hebe  made  in  her  occupation 
of  cup-bearer  ;  and  lloffman  tells  it  after  him.  Cum  Hebe 
Jovi  administrans,  perque  lubricum  mimis  caut^  incedent, 
cecidisset,  p^rvolulisque  yeslibus,  &c.*  In  shorty  it  is  th|8 
Very  et  cdiUra,  to  which  the  poet  directs  his  own  and  bis 
reader'i attention.  He  very  btudiously  describes  the  eventj 
and  hp\y 

•  All  heaven's  host  of  eyes 
^%w  those  luxurious  beauties  sink« 
}n  lapse  oflovehness  along  the  azure  ^kies.' 

|Ie  first  presents  his  reader  with  a  view  of  the  eoibarrassed 
fair,  the  Wind  en<^aged  in  her  pursuit^  and  that  ^  beau  desor- 
dre*  before  mentioned  of  dress  and  drapery,  not  unfrequently 
occasioned  tq  ladies  ;  and^  we  hope^  pitied'  by  gentlemen,  on 
.  Very  windy  dayK.  Ut^re,  however,  language  it  inadequate^ 
and  he  btis  recourse  to  five  asterisks  or  lamps  to  light  us  on 
our  way.  Sterne  was  a  child  ^o  our  aqthor  in  the  manage- 
iqentofan  asterisk. 

The  fingers  of  an  infant  in  Nea's  arm?  straying  (p.  105.) 

*  Along  h^r  lip^s  luxuriant  Sower,' 

mrtainly  did  not  look  like 

'?  »  •  •  a  Hight  of  ringdoves  playing. 
Silvery,  amicl  a  roseate  bower.' 

K^tb^r  ^ifj  the  child  appear  like  soniething 

t  Whici)  Md  been  utter'dwith  a  sigh  ;' 
and  Neiimust  have  l^een  surprised  to  bear  Mr.Moore  say  sq. 
Our  author  (p.  M?),  tries  to  play,  and  he  certamly  does 
play,  like  a  child.  He  shews  every  inclioation  in  the  world 
to.make  us  laugh*.  He  frisks,  and  gambols,  and  makes  faces» 
and  h.ugliH  himself.  But  he  has  tbejoke  all  to  himself;  and 
pot  a  th.ugbtj  or  care^  or  anxiety  which  the  reader  mav 
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haw  felt  on  taking  op  his  lodicroot  {>erfof1iifttice,  will  be 
tickrd  off  for  one  inslant,  by  his  infantine  pleasantry.  Mii 
drinks  a  brimmer  of  love  to  a  friend^  who 

•  •  •  *  hmxU  ha  chalice,  a  bowl.* 

Swifts  in  the  character  of  Hervey^  *  sighs^  and  says  unto  bini* 
self^  Surely  mortal  man  is  a  broomstick/  The  only  difficulty 
is  to  prove  it;  and  Swift  surmounts  this  obstacle  with  hrs 
usual  facility.  But  how  is  Mr.  Atkinson  like  a  chalice,  or 
even  a  bowlf  And  yet  he  is  one, 

^  In  }KhichhcB,yen  hath  pour'd  a  fun  bumper  of  soul* 

The  translation  from  Meleager^  like  those  from  Anacreon, 
departs  entirely  from  the  original  in  language,  manner,  and 
meaning.  The  Greek  thought,  which  is  a  miserable  conceit, 
is  expressed  in  six  lines ;  as  these  lines  contain  no  antithesis, 
or  turn  tbi^  way  or  that,  and  but  a  glimmering  of  a  bad  idea, 
they  might  have  been  encounten^d,  and  beaten  too,  by  six 
instead  of  sixteen  English  lin^s.  Bat  this  is  not  to  be  done 
by  a  translator  who  overlays  the  simple  word  'Eyxn  with 

'  Fill  high  the  cup  with  liquid Jlame^* 

and  who  never  once  tries  the  strength  of  an  English  against 
a  Greek  word. 

Of  the  instances  of  bad  grammari  vulgarisms  of  every 
description,  unmeaning  expressions,  and  frippery  used  for 
ornament,  it  were  needless  to  speak. 

Dulling  governs  a  case,  p.  29. 

None,  none  could  make,  but  only  me. 
Him  and  her,  which  words  seldom  call  for  an  emphasis,  are 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  line,  that  is, 
they  are  used  as  rhymes^  him  to  dim^  and  her  to  occur y  8cc. 

in  page  1 16,  the  sign  of  the  verbis  called  in  for  a  rhyme 
to  the  line  preceding  that  in  which  the  verb  is  found  \  and 
from  its  position,  demands  stronger  emphasis  (without  any 
reason,)  than  the  verb  itself: 

*  And,  like  the  burnt  aroma  Jbe 
Consumed  in  sweets  away/ 

This  is  not  the  only  grace  borrowed  from  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins. 

The  word  perhaps  sees  itself  dignified   with   being  used 
as  a  rhyme  to  lapses  and  lady's  lap$.      Them  rhymes   to  cou" 
drmn:     The  words   commune  and  commuuing,   are  accen-* 
laated  from  their  position,  00  the  letter  i  &c.  &.1;.  &c.  &e. 
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Of  ▼uigamfliij  ft  lNigitiiiiog»  aii<idfe  or  eoi  toiiM  to  lie  kmMi 
tticli  as  p>  79. 

*  Thus  whether  »e*re  <w,  or  wtr^  •f^*  Sf€, 

*  Not  e'en  for  tht-ei  thou  lovely  oju.'  p*  81. 
*'  Could  tangle  me  or  you  in/ 

rfcjmiDg  to^ 

*  Such  walk«  will  be  our  ruin/  &c. 

are  trifles  to  what  might  be  found.  What  t]]eaiiiiig;i  msij 
be  afBi^ed  to  '  itar-dtw/  ^  planct-Uki  ofodoraui  light/  *  ttcl- 
lar-fount/  ^  ioul'dropi,' et  hoc  genus  omue,  remains  to  be 
discovered. 

Our  author,  besides  the  characters  before  mentioBed* 
counts  among  his  admirers  and  imitators  the  ^ntlemen  of 
witand  pleasure  about  town.  In  the  times  of  Drjden  and 
Pope  this  race  of  free  arid  easy  writers  were  numerous,  aod 
at  all  times  are  formidable  from  pertinacity,  and  by  the  easy 
discipline  which  they  impose.  *  Nam  uhiUo  plures  sumna/ 
say  they,  *  aod  we  will  cling  together,  and  invent  a  tusle  for 
ourselves/  Simplicity  had  been  simphfied  by  Cowper  and 
bis  adherents  to  very  drivelling  :  sublimity  had  received 
Its  death-blow  in  the  attacks  made  on  Sir  Richard  Black* 
more,  and  the  recent  attacks  made  by  Mr.  Gifford  on  cer- 
tain odes,  8cc.  containing  a  bold  and  novel  way  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  belonging  to  the  upper  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Delia  Cruscan  school.  It  remained  for  these  gentle- 
men to  embrace,  under  the  banners  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  vo- 
luptuous, or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  luscious.  And 
here  two  complimepts  might  be  paid  to  our  author — the 
one,  that  he  has  turned  out  from  nis  school  so  many  pro- 
mising pupils,  and  some  even  finished  scholars,  with  wnoae 
names  >ve  could  make  up  a  considerable  list-*-tfae  other,  that 
however  well  instructed  they  may  have  been,  and  ingeni- 
ous moreover  in  adapting  and  applying  the  tenets  of  their 
great  professor,  not  one  has  equalled  himself. 

It  is  to  some  such  junto  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  intrO:* 
duction  of  so  many  bye-words  and  phrases  intelligible  only 
to  the  initiated.  From  being  accustomed  to  but  one  sort  of 
society  or  set  of  friends,  men  contract  a  peculiar  mode  of 
discussing  and  viewing  things;  they  fall  into  peculiar  usages 
of  terms ;  they  attach  a  bye- value  to  expressions,  with- 
out considering  that  when  they  print,  they  print  for  the 
public  in  general,  and  therefore  should  use  the  most  gieneral 
and  best  received  language.  The  approbation  of  a  friend  i% 
not  worthy  of  acceptance  ;  that  of  a  club  of  friends  aiding 
and  abetting'each  other  in  commiltine'every  violence  oii 
general  and  received  language^  opl^  hardeas  waiithor  in  bU 
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ItnuDsgresfiions.  There  fCM,  however,  be  no  tietltalum  in  gir- 
IDg  Mr.  Moore  the  uodispaied  pre-eminenoe  in  his  ovn 
ficnool.  'Jo  »  tpm  for  verse  he  ftdhds  another  for  music ;  and 
be  vt'bo  pan  compose  the  words,  arrange  the  harmonies,  and 
take  himself  a  part  in  a  glee,  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
talents  rarel;  to  be  found  combined  in  one  person.  We 
bave  indeed  beard  it  saidj,  that  Mr.  Moore  was  a  poet  among 
musicians,  and  a  musician  among  p^oets.  Htt  appears  to 
possess  versatility  and  quickness,  which  are  not  in  this  first 
instance  mistaken  for  genius.  He  is  said  to  possess  great 
good  bumonr,  and  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, have  the  talent  and  knack  of  surprizing  a  convivial 
oieeting.  He  is  here  considered  simply  as  an  aathor  and  a 
genkis ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
f>n,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  and 
from  his  manner  of  treating  them,  loudly  to  dispute  his  fitle 
jU>  public  favour. 

Besides  the  faults,  which  are  by  no  means  dulcia  vitia, 
before  mentioned,  a  total  want  of  real  feeling  is  every  where 
(discoverable,  indeed  his  insight  into  the  female  cnaracter 
U  qoestionable.  No  emotion,  however  delicate  and  tender^ 
bowever  sabred  and  retired  it  chooses  generally  to  be  kept, 
defends  it  from  rude  violation  and  public  ej^postire ;  hoif 
grossly  familiar  is  the  following :  ^  ' 

*  )  often  wish  that  thou  wert  dead 

And  I  beside  thee  calmly  sleeping ; 
Sine*  love  is  o'er  and  passion  fled, 

And  life  has  nothing  worth  the  keeping/ 

The  first  line  is  as  bald  and  vapid  as  Cowper  himself 
pighthave  written,  had  he  suflered  a  train  of  thoughts  like^ 
those  contained  in  this  piece  to  have  entered  his  mind*, 
There  is  a  scene  in  Cymbeline,  the  nice  management  of 
which  is  one  of  those  very  trying  occasions  which  demand 
from  the  poet  a  thorough  intimacy  with  the  homan  heart. 
Arviragus  brings  in  Imogen  seemingly  dead.  The  two.  bro« 
thera  give  way  to  their  softness,  in  language  the  tenderest 
that  could  have  been  dictated  by  an  occasion  so  mournfal. 
A  less  natural  poet  would  have  indulged  his  vein  for  discours* 
IDg  on  an  easy  sohject,  on  which  h^  could  not  fail  \o  be  elo« 
quent.  He  would,  tike  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  have  said  the  thousand  and  one  fine  things  which  are 
always  said  on  that  event. "'  But  no — he  has  us  in  his  powerj, 
and  scorns  to  do  bis  utmost.*  Belarius  cuts  short  the  wan- 
tonness of  his  grief  in  these  words : 
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BeU    Fr*ytbeehaTe  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench^iik^  wordi^  with  that 

^Vhicb  is  so  serious,  &c.    Cymb.  sc.  2.  act  4. 

Oar  author,  however,  is  not  so  nice— after  having,  inlan-r 

![aage  the  most  homely,  wished  some  one  of  his  numerous 
emale  acquaintances  dead,  he  fancies  what  he  wishes,  and 
describes  what  he  fancies  in  the  following  grossj  unfeel'mg^ 
and  vulgar  rant :  (y,  247.) 

^  To  see  that  eye,  so  cold,  so  still 

Which  once,  oh  God  \   could  melt  in  bliss ; 

No,  no,  I  cannot  bear  the  chill, 

Hale,  burning  hate  were  heav'n  to  this/ 

The  shortness  of  life,  and  the  ravages  committed  by  time 
on  loveliness  and  pleasure  are  regretted  by  most  sensualists. 
No  passages  in  Horace  are  so  tender,  impassioned,  or  volup- 
tuous, artbose  noble  common  places  on  human  life,  and  that 
*  sweet  sorrow*  in  which  he  indulges  on  contemplating  the 
unrelenting  lapse  of  time,  and  the  tinal  separation  from  all 
earthly  enjoyments.  From  these  reflections  Mr-  Moore, 
like  the  Roman,  argues  the  wisdom  of  living  while  we  live. 
No  specimen  of  his  manner  in  treating  this  subject  can  be 
found  equal  to  his  best  son^,  the  scheiiie  of  which  is  here 
subjoined: 

*  AVhcn  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away, 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too. 
The  memory  of  the  past  shall  ?tay, 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 
•       Then,  Chloc,  when  thy  beauty's  flow'r 

Shall  feel  the  wintry  air, 
Renu'mbrancc  shall  recal  the  hour 

When  thou  alone  wer't  fair/ 

After  this  stanza,  which  we  admit  to  be  a  successful  rtiijc* 
ture  of  melancholy  and  voluptuousness,  one  difliculty  re-« 
mains,  which  >»  to  conduct  it  throughout  without  alleriug 
the  costume.  But  that  was  a  ditHculty  for  which  the  writer 
was  unprepared.  He  gives  up  the  trial  without  a  struggle,  and 
relapses  into  a  vulgarity  which  would  tit  the  song  for  the 
expression,  voice,  and  manner  of  Inclcdqa  hiiii«»elf,  ilii(( 
harmonist  of  the  pol-house; 

*  Then  fill  the  bowl,  away  with  gloomy 
Our  joys  shall  always  iJst/ 

Tl  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  volume  so.  verv  laTS^j  scarcf-s 
]y  an  cnliic  passage  is  to  be  founds  on  which  it  is  possible 
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to  Wstow  tinqtiaVified  commendation.  The  general  dearth  of 
meaning,  the  affectation  of  feelings  never  felt^  and  of  sickly 
refinement,  the  carious  amalgamation  of  half-witted  learning 
tfnd  flimsy  sensuality,  discourage  any  research  througa 
such  a  mass  of  incoherencies  for  passages  fit  to  recommend. 
But  as  in  340  pages  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  tbevery 
genius  of  perverseness  to  steer  clear  of  some  few  well  turned 
couplets^  and  here  and  there  a  pretty  stanza,  it  is  a  relief 
from  the  toil  of  criticism  to  repose  on  those  parts  where 
any  rest  or  pleasure  can  be  found.  We  select  a  few  speci* 
mens  of  our  author  in  a  lucid  interval.  He  is  soon  fatigued 
with  the  exertion,  and  falls. back,  like  Sleep  in  the  Lutrin, 
into  his  usual  forgetfulness.  The  letter  addressed  to  Lady 
Charlotte  R — wd— n  opens  with  spirit  and  with  delicacy. 
With  pleasure  we  quote  the  following  lines,  describing,  in 
language  worthy  of  the  subjiect^  the  vast  scale  on  whick 
nature  nas  fashioned  her  works  in  the  new  world. 

'  I  dreain'd  not  then  that,  ere  the  rolling  year 
Had  liird  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 
In  musing  awe  ;  should  tread  this  wondrous  worlds 
See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurKd 
*        In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep,  , 

Or  calm  behold  them,  in  transparent  sleep, 
Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their  evening  shadows  o'er  Ontario's  bed  ! — 
Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui,  and  glide 
Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 
Through  massy  woods,  through  islets  flowering  fair, 
Through  shades  of  bloom,  where  the  first  sinful  pair  ' 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod, 
When  banish'd  from  the  garden  of  their  Ciod  ! 
Oh,  Lady  !  these  are  mirucles,  which  man, 
Cag'd  in  the  bounds  of  Europe's  pigmy  plan, 
Can  scarcel}'  dream  of ;  which  his  eye  must  see 
To  know  how  beautiful  this  world  can  be  !' 

In  the  letter  to  Lord  Strangford  are  the  following: 

'  Oh !  such  a  blessed  night  as  this, 

J  often  think,  if  friends  were  near. 
How  we  should  feel,  and  gaze  with  bliss 

Upon  the  moon-brig'ut  scenery  here ! 
The  sea  is  like  a  silvery  lake. 

And,  o'er  its  calm  the  vessel  glides 
Gently,  as  if  it  fear'd  to  wake 

The  slumber  of  the  silent  tides ! 
The  only  envious  cloud  that  lowers, 

Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico's  h<^ighf, 
\V^htre  dimly,  mid  the  dusk,  he  towers. 

And  scurrlingatthis  beav'n  of  light, 
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Cimg  darkly  ioqimI  bis  giant  fom  I' 

The  Berii)cirla  islands  could  not  Fail  to  eifciUf  ei0otia&ft 
cfren  in  an  ordinary  mind.  From  the  imagmary  cells  and 
bowers  which  these  delightful  summer  islands  were  said  Up 
present^  Shakespeare  laid  the  scene  of  his  Tempest  annooe 
them.  Mr.  Moore  talks  like  a  poet  of  these  abodes^  maoe 
enchanting  by^  the  delicate^  tricksy^  and  quaint  Ariel^aod  bj 
the  other 

*  £lfes  of  bills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  grdv«s.' 

f  But  when  the  sun,  with  warmer  smile^ 
Shall  light  me  to  my  destiu'd  isle, 
You  shall  have  many  a  cowslip-b«ll 
Where  Ariel  slept,  and  many  a  shell, 
In  which  the  gentle  spirit  drew 
From  honey  lowers  the  morning  dew  i' 

Again,  on  entering  the  little  harbour  of  St.  George^  he 
reminds  as  of  that  voluptuous  description  given  by  Pryden 
of  Cleopatra's  procession  on  the  Cydnus, 

'  Gently  we  stole,  before  the  languid  wind, 

Through  the  plaintain  shades,  that  like  an  awning  twined 

And  kissM  on  either  side  the  wanton  sails. 

Breathing  our  welcome  to  these  vernal  vales ; 

While,  far  reflected  o'er  the  wave  serene 

Each  wooded  island  shed  so  soft  a  green. 

That  the  enaroour'd  keel,  with  whispering  play. 

Through  liquid  herbage  seemM  to  steal  its  way ! 

Never  did  weary  bark  more  sweetly  glide. 

Or  rest  its  anchor  in  a  lovelier  tide ! 

Along  the  margin,  many  a  brilliant  dome, 

White  as  the  palace  of  a  Lapland  gnome, 

Brightened  the  wave ;' 

wd  alluding  to  Ariel  be  says^ 

*       '  Sweet  airy  being !  who,  in  brighter  boars, 
Liv'd  on  the  perfume  of  these  horned  bow'rs, 
In  velvet  buds  at  evening  lov'd  to  lie.' 

We  are  not  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  verse  worthy  to 
'ifill  up  the  last  couplet ;  as  for 

*  And  win  with  music  every  rose's  sigh/ 
however  recommended  by  the  three    words  of  attraction, 
'  music,'  ^  rose/  and  ^  sigb/  it  certainty  would  be  improved 
bad  a  fourth  attraction^  thatofmeaniiigi  beeo  added.    H^ce 
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tilt  ttdttmr  ietfmf  exhaasttd^  aiid  rdtariM  itfiltoruiUd  to  Um 
bekrt«d  socntrj.  Pags  6l  pr^seaia  soaoie  pi^tij  liqes  sur* 
Touhdtd  bj  ammley  group  of  tbougbta  Creek  alid  Gtr-. 
ixNMi.    Th«  followiog  are  pleasant : 

^  Oh !  couU  you  view  the  scenery  dear. 

That  now  beneath  my  winJow  lies, 
You'd  think,  that  nature  UvishM  here 

Her  pxtrest  wave,  h^r  softest  skies, 
To  make  a  heaven  for  lote  to  sigh  in, 
For  barcH  to  live  and  saints  to  die  In ! 
Close  to  my  woodtfd  bank  lelow^ 

In  glassy  calm  the  waters  sleep. 
And  to  the  suM-beam  prou<Ily  show 

The  coral  rocks  they  love  to  steep  ? 
The  fainting  breexe  of  morning  fails, 

The  drowsy  boat  moves  slowly  past, 
Atul  I  can  almost  touch  its  sails 

That  languish  idly,  round  the  mast* 

But  Roon  after  Mr.  Moore  wishes  to  mottal  to  baav«f|  ia  a 
boat  scrch  as  the  angel  gave  to  him,  who 

*  Sail'd  o'er  the  Sun's  ethereal  wave 
To  planet  isles  of  odorous-Ught' 

By  the  help  of  a  noie  we  learn  the  angeFs  name  to  be  Cos- 
miel,  the  name  of  him  to  be  Theodidactus^  and  that  the 
boat  was  made  of  asbestos;  that  Kircher  in  his  *  exstatic 
Joaraey  to  heaven  was  the  inventor  of  this  story,  and  that 
there  are  some  very "stiange  conceits  in  this  work  of  Kir- 
cber.' 

All  this  may  be  true.  But  how  canre  the  poet  to  talk 
thus  intimately  of  the  dreams  of  a  drunken  German  ?  After 
ranging  within  '  the  ambrosial  orb  of  Venus,'  and  travers- 
ing the  sky  (of  which,  by  the  way,  our  author  is  much 
more  fond  than  of  feeling  his  ground),  he  turns  giddy  with' 
'  the  elevation,  and  comes  down  to  earth  as  Hudibras  would 
have  descended : 

'  But  whither  means  the  muse  to  roam  i 
'Tts  time  to  call  the  wanderer  home, 
Who  would  have  ever  thought  to  search  her 
•  Up  in  the  clouds  with  father  Kircher  V 

It  is  not  from  Bermudan  scenery  or  mangrove  shades, 
or  from  the  deafening  cataract  of  'Niagara ;  far  less  is  it 
from  the  flying  fish,  snakes,  and  other  natural  curiosities  pecu- 
liar to  another  hemisphere,  that  a  writer  will  imbibe  new 
ideas.  A  poet  of  a  very  middling  size,  who  has  detected  his 
thoughts  in  succeeding  for  ever  in  4he  same  train^  might 
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iancy  to  himself  some  relief  from  what  must  at  length  be- 
come *  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousaess/  even  to  Dims^lf 
and  admirers,  in  recountine  wondersj  and  io  sQrprisiog,  in* 
stead  of  being  natoraL  All  those  whose  names  restoo  a  so* 
lid  basis,  are  indebted  for  that  solidity  to  the  general  view 
which  they  have  taken  of  nature,  apd  the  embodying  *  what 
oft  was  thought'  by  others. 

Sancho  somewhere  says,  ^  it  is  folly  to  look  for  better  bread 
than  what  is  made  of  wheat/    There  is  every  where  whole* 
lome  food  for  him  whose  palate  is.  not  vitiated. 
*  Est  hic,  est  Ulubris.' 

It  were  to  be  wished  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  common 
decency,  that  Mr.  Moore*s  prodactioos  had  still  been  num- 
bered among 

*  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rliyme/ 
Yet  there  aresome  pleasing  sensations  suggested  to   us  bj 
Ibeir  innate  vulgarity,  that  they  convey  in   themselves  a 
t>ane  and  antidote  together. 

How  could  such  a  writer,  if  thoroughly  known,  have  pre* 
fumed  to  offer  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Henry  T — ^ghe,  the 
authoress  of  Psyche  i  That  poem,  intended  to   give  pleasure 
only  to  a  private  circle  of  friends,  and  concealed  from   the 
public  eye  by  the  timid  modesty  of  a  lady  who  blushes  evea  ' 
«t  her  own  perfections,  spreads  its  wings  too  wide  for  the 
nest,  and  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  permitted  to  escape  front 
privacy  and  confinement  to  that  general  admiration  whi/:h 
awaits  it.    The  incense  offered  by  Mr.  Moore  could   not 
have  had  a  pleasant  savour  to  a  poetess,  who,  in  treating  the 
subject  of  love,  becomes  the  championess  of  delicacy  and 
purity  ;  and  who  inculcates  sentiments  so  chaste,  tender,  and 
moral,  that  no  better  antidote  to  the  poison  of  these  poems  * 
could  be    devised,   than   the    precepts  and  the   poetry  of 
'  Psyche.* 


jlRT.  II.— TAe  Science  of  Legislation,  from  the  Italian  of 
Caetauo  Filangieri.     Svo.2  vols.  Ostell.^    ISOti.' 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  while  in  every  other  science 
and  in  every  mechanical  art,  a  long  experience  and  much  la* 
hour  is  allowed  to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  an  ordi* 
nary  degree  of  excellence,  in  ibe  important  <and  difficult  sci- 
ence of  legislation  these  means  are  neglected  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  same  end,  and  the  most  unqualified,  fancying  them- 
selves  endowed  with  instinctive,  talents  which  dh  tnem  fdr 
inimediate  action,  enter  with  confidence  upon  the  business 
of  government,  aud  the  d^^tails- of  administration.    To  this 
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>ery  circvmsiahce,  however^  that  the  Rccidetital  advantagea 
of  birth,  fortuoe,  or  natural  abilities  have  been  held  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration^  have  been  traced  num- 
berless political  er-rors  which  haveproved  the  abundant  spring 
of  national  misfortunes. 

If  we  look  around  as  and  examine  the  condition  and  me- 
rits of  those  men  J  who  in  the  narrow  circle  of  particular  go- 
vernments occupy  the  '  responsible  station  of  legislators  to 
their  country^  and  consider  that  of  this  numerous  body,  a 
very  small   part   has  attained  it  otherwise  than  by  soooe 
unexpected  concurrence  of  events,  and  that  of  those  whose 
views  have  been  long  and  steadily  fixed  on  these*  situations^- 
a  slill  smaller  proportion   distinguish  themselves  by  expe- 
dients or  schemes  of  policy,  such  as  the    public  interest 
requires  in  opposition  to  those   which  suit  the  con6ned  in- 
terest of  individuals,  we  shall,  perhaps,  at   first  sight,  not 
be  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of  either  of  these  general 
positions.      W^iie,  however,  we  allow  that  public  injurieiT 
must  follow  ^s  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  indiffer- 
ence and  want  of  knowledge,  we  may  upon  farther  inquiry 
cease  to    imagine   that  a  supposition    really  exists,  thaa 
which  none  can  offer  a  greater  insult  to  common  sense,  or 
a  more  direct  contradiction  of  the  truth  of  those  general 
laws  which  are  acknowledged  to  regulate  the  course  of  hu- 
man events.     We  may,  perhaps,  discover  other  causes  for 
the  boldness  with   which   men  enter  upon  these  important 
trusts,  and   for  their  supineness  under  them,  than  a  belief 
that  no  preparation  is  necessary  for  such  situations,    and 
shall  no  longer  conceive  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  suppos- 
ed competency,  that  the  unqualified   and  ignorant  fancy 
themselves  in  this  business  on  a  level  with  the  intelligent 
and  informed.     We  may  be  inclined  to  ascribe  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  corrupt  means  by  which  governments  recom*' 
pense  their  partisans,  to  the  facility  with  which  honours 
are  attained,  and  to  a  vanity  and  indolence  natural  to  rniin^ 
the  adherence  to  an  error  so  dangerous,  and  the  avowal  of 
a  supposition  so  insulting.     While  these  causes,  at  leasts 
continue  to  operate,  and  while  vanity  may  be  gratified  with- 
out the  expence  of  indolence,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  hope 
for  reformation,  nor  to  expect  the  acknowledgment  of  this 
evident  truth,  that  ignorance  unfits  a  man  for  the  office  of  a 
legislator,  and  that  political  wisdom  consists  in  that   know- 
ledge of  mankind  and  the  arts  of  government,  which  study 
and  experience  alone  can  give. 

To  whatever  cause,  however,  we  msy  be  disposed  to  at- 
tribute it^the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  education 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  9.  October,  1806.  K 
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of  legiftlators  a9  such  ib,  in  general;  either  entirely  neglect 
or  conducted  ot^on  mistaken  principles. 

In  this  education  the  oceans  are  in  most  instances  mislakea 
for  the  end.  The  duties  and  responsibility  of  the  station. are 
ovierlobked,  and  orators  are  formed  by  the  neglect  of  those 
very  pursuits  upon  which  alooif  true  eloquence  is  founded* 
In.  these  duties  and  in.  the  nature  of  that  responsibility,  the 
I^isJaibors  of  their  day  were  instructed  by  the  invaluable 
lessons  of  a  BoUngbroke  and  a  Burke^  at  a  period  when  thie 
united  eiTorts  of  their  contemporaries  were  required  for  the 
establishment  of  important  principles,  and  their  adaptatioa 
ip  existing  circumstances,  and  when  they  were  found  un«* 
willing  to  contribute  their  services  or  incapable  of  affording^ 
aisistaoee.  The  ^me  truths  remain  to  be  again  repealed  to 
tbosewbo  followed  and  are  following  in  the  same  unserviceable 
career.  While  the  ancient  orators  are  carefully  perused  as  a 
l^ecessary  part  of  education,  while  the  structure  of  sentences 
JMid  choice  of  words  and  6gures,  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  attention,  those  other  arts  to  which  the  antients 
rendered  their  eloquence  subsc^rvient,  that  acu|uaintance 
with  human  nature  and  with  foreign  and  domestic  rela^ 
tion;^  which  constituted  the  persuasive  power,  the  seeuritjr 
iind  dignity  of  their  eloquence,  are  generally  overlooked  or 
h4?ld  at  a  cheap  rate.  "  From  this  cause  it  happens  that  io 
Qttr  days  a  man  endowed  with  any  extraordinary  facility  of 
elocution  is  considered  by  the  experienced  part  of  the  com* 
munity  as  a  dangerous  member  of  society,  and  bis  elocjuence 
dreaded  as  a  national  disaster.  The  sage  and  experienced 
observers  fear  it  as  a  wise  tutor  fe.ars  the  eiTects  of  personal 
qr  bodily  accomplishments,  which  he  Considers  as  haxardous, 
qualities  productive  of  indifference  to  all  moral  excellence 
and  mental  ac4)nirement.  While  at  the  same  time  the  Ti- 
moos  of  their  country  cry  fHit  to  every  Alci^biades,  whose  low 
ambitaan  is  gratified  by  the  applause  bestowed  o|i  a  few  splen^ 
did  but  unmeaning  paragraphs,^Go  on  boldly,  my  son;  mayest 
thou  increase  in  credit  with  the  people;  thou  wilt  one  day 
bring  them  ^^alamities  enough.' 

In  the  acquisition  of  political  knowledge,  thf  chief  errors 
seem  to  he  soch  an  attention  to  the  detads  of  business,  a9 
prevent  eotarged  and  enlightened  views,  or  the  deduction* 
«^' priii/ciples  from  data  which  are  themselves  insufficient  or 
erroneous.  That  details  are  not  calcululed  to  enlarge  the 
ttiiiid  unless  tliey  are  pursued  according  to  some  previously 
established  principle,  and  with  one  end  which  is  alwaya 
kept  in  view,  we  discover  in  the  most  ordinary  trannactions 
ot  life.     Can  they  be  considered  as  less  dangerous  in  >)»• 
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more  complicated  scheme  pf  legislation  i  To  the  w^nt  of 

Stneral  principles  acquired  pifeviously  to  the  entrance  upon 
e  details  of  business^  i¥e  oiay  certainly  attribute  the  incpn* 
sistency  and  superficiality^  -the  confusion  and  inactivity 
nrhjjch  appears  in  ^be  conduct  of  mankind.  -  Can  it  be 
doubted  whether  in  this  science  general  principles  are  Ies$ 
oalcnlated  to  direct  the  acquisition  and  facilitate  the  appU* 
catipn  of  koQ,wledge,  than  in  every  other  part  of  human 
conduct  where  their  value  is  aclcnowledged  i  In  this  science 
it  happens  upfortunately  and  not  pnfreq uently. that  the  histo* 
rian,  whQse  memory  is  richly  laden  with  precet^ents,  •  is  apt 
fo  fancy  himself  a  profonnd  politician^  and  the  matbemati* 
cian  whose  acutenesf  can  unrav%I  long  and  complicated  ac** 
counts,  to  believe  himself  an  enli^htenjed  financier.  Legis* 
lators  have  in  general  known  as  little  as  the  metaphysician^ 
of  tbe  darker  ages  what  were  the  proper-objecCs  of  their  pur- 
suit. From  an  ignorance  oiF  the  principles  of.  their  science 
it  has  continually  happened,  (and  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes  the  same  effects  will  again  follow^)v  thj^t,  crossed 
and  harassed  by  the  difficulties  of  actual  oircumstancef 
and  by  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  pressed.by  the  severe  ex^ 
igencies  of  the  times,  and  wanting  grace  to  avow  their  igoo*. 
ranee lind  per^]exity,they  have  rushed  headlong  into  meaftoreif 
subversive  of  every  constitutional  right  of  tbe  subject,  and 
have  frame<i  laws  In  open  violation  of  the  natural  and  ac* 
knowledged  privilegeik  of  man.  They  have  goqe  on  floun- 
dering from  error  to  error,  till  neeesfity  has  stopped  tbe 
barbal-ous  career,  and  the  sarnie  pressure  of  the  times  haf 
imposed  laws  which  human  ingenuity  and  knowledge  could 
at  that  period,  perhaps,  never  have  devised. 

T()e  same  difficulties  in  its  aKainment, which  formerly  ex- 
isted cnn  fortunately  in  our  day$  be  no  more  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  the  negle<*t  pf  proper  knowledge.  Philosophy 
ha9 applied  liersell'  to  thesdiigli  subjects,  and  has  investigated 
(he  nutuie  of  legislation.  In  the  slow  but  e(ticacious  pro* 
gress  of  human  iutprovement,  a  variety  of  principles  hare 
been  laid  down,  and  their  truth  has  been  established  by  long 
and  universal  experience.  Aware  of  the  tendency  of  man 
to  forget  the  nature  of  the  end  in  the  keen  pursuit  after 
means,  many  enlightened  individuals,  who,  at  a  distance 
from  *  the  world's  debate,'  have  preserved  clear  anddistipct 
views  of  the  several  phenomena  and  their  various  relations, 
brtve  employed  their  time  in  the  arrangement  of  these  gene* 
ral  principles  into  laws,  which  they  have,  agaia  coUecte4 
into  s)'stcms. 

kluch,  indeed;  hns  been  urged  against  tbe  value  of  gene** 
ral  principles  and  of  system  in  the  science  of  which  we  arjs 
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treating/  and  we  can  as  readily  excuse  these  objections  as 
vre  can  pardon  the  indiscriminate  aversion  which  attached  to 
the  metaphysical  systems  and  principles  of  several  succes- 
sive centuries  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  While  the  ap- 
piicableness  of  principles  was  disproved  by  daily  observatioD» 
while  the  falsity  of  political  axioms  derived  from  supposed 
precedents  was  daily  ascertained,  and  analogies  daily  con- 
tradicted by  present  situations^  it  was  natural  for  men  to 
discourage  every  attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  and  to  feel  a 
general  contempt  for  theories,  wbich^though  apparently  de* 
rived  from  experience,  were  still  found  to  be  unproductive. 
In  the  present  dayssach  objections  can  only  distinguish  pre- 
judice, and  such  indifferenc#  only  characterise  foWy^  The 
basis  on  which  modern  philosophy  has  been  built  is  of  a  nature 
more  prominent  and  secure.  Rejecting  particular  cases,  its 
principles  are  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  humaii 
constitution,  and  the  geue|al  laws  which  regulate  the  course 
of  human  affairs.  While  io  actual  establishoaenta  we  see 
the  operation  of  some  general  causes  modified  by  a  variety 
ofvparticular  circumstances  'and  relations  which  we  cannot 
detect,  or  to  which  no  analogy  can  be  found,  Iqr  the  fomeir 
nqtpde  we  obtain  the  result  of  fixed  and  immutable  laws, 
as  manifest  and  as  applicable  in  the  farthest  extremes  of 
the  universe  as  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
under  every  circumstance  and  relation;  Neither  does  the 
difference  between  general  principles  in  politics,  and  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  appear  to  be  so  great  as  some  ingenious 
authors  have  imagined.  The  law  of  friction  is,  in  fact,  not 
a  more  steady  object  of  contemplation  than  the  passions  and 
caprices  of  men.  However  various  and  complicated  their 
exciting  cau5;es  may  be,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  may  appear,  the  phenomena  themselves  are 
simple  and  invariable.  £very  case  of  friction  is  not  before 
the  eves  of  the  engineer,  but  the  principles  according  to 
whic^  it  acts,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  coun- 
teracted, are  understood  and  at  hand  as  a  provision  against 
casual  and  unexpected  necessities. 

.  It  has  been  urged  as  another  argument  in  favour  of  pre- 
cedents to  the  exclusion  of  principles,  that  many  very 
valuable  systems  and  codes  were  formed  at  periods  when 
these  vabnted  principles  of  miodern  economy  were  not 
understood,  and  consequently  could  not  be  applied.  Allow- 
ing the  fact  to  be  as  here  stated,  it  does  not  however  follow, 
that  because  in  those  days  such  instances  were  valuable  and 
efiicacious,  in  the  more  complicated  circumstances  of  our 
times  the  same  should  also  be  applicable.    It  will  be  foaad. 
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however^  on  a  very  slight  examination^  that  this  opinion 
with  regard  to  political  codes  is  not  altogether  correct;,  and 
that  applause  has  been  bestowed  on  particular  legislators  for 
a  degree  of  wisdom,  which,  as  they  never  possessed  it; 
does  not  m^rit  tlie  fame  which  tliey  have  inherited.  It  will^ 
perhaps,  appear  manifest  that  the  framers  of  laws  have  been 
as  numerous  as  the  several  individuals  or  classes  of  indivi- 
duals, who  have  at  different  times  and  in  different  nations 
provid  edfor  wants  and  guarded  against  inconveniences  of  im- 
mediate and  pressing  operation  ;  and  the  faults  in  their  codes 
«re  ascribable  rather  to  (he  ignorance  than  weakness  of  their 
founders,  or  to  the  accident  that,  as  ihe  particular  combina- 
tion of  circnmstances  by  which  they  could  become  manifest 
bad  never  taken  place,  so  the  ill  effects  of  particular  mea- 
sures had  not  been  discovered. 

in  this  science,  general  principles  seem  no  less  valuable 
and  necessary  than  in  every  other  art;  and  incur  times, 
from  the  comparative  facility  with  which  they  may  be  ac- 
quired, a  much  greater  degree  of  ignominy  should  attach 
to  their  neglect.  In  our  own  country,  for  instance,  we 
may  say  with  Bolingbroke  that  its  *  constitution  is  no  longer 
a  mystery,'  and  the  means  of  understanding  it  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  abridgment  of  the  labour  of  many  years. 
To  our  own  country  we  must  likewise  for  the  most  part  look 
for  those  general  principles  which  are  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge  in  the  framing  of  law.  If  to  the  invalua- 
ble conclusions  of  Hume,  Anderson,  Smith,  Stewart,  and 
many  other  of  our  own  writers,  we  add  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  economists,  we  shall  comprehend  all  thi^t 
IS  known  or  valuable  in  this  department  of  inquiry. 

Among  the  philosophers  who  have  systematized  and  ar- 
ranged the  scattered  observations  of  others,  we  are  disposed 
to  give  a  high  rank  to  the  author  upon  whom  our  attentions 
is  about  to  be  engaged  ;  and  if  we  detract  something  from 
his  merit  as  an  original  writer,weniust  allow  him  thispraise^ 
at  least,  that  having  borrowed  much,  and  formed  his  system 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  principles  of  others,  he  has 
borrowed  nothing,  perhaps,  which  is  wrong,  has  unifornilj 
preserved  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  and  recommended  a 
policy  the  most  enlightened.  Neither  are  we  inclined  \o 
depreciate  the  value  of  those  labours,  by  which  important 
political  truths  were  conveyed  to  countries  immersed  in 
Darbarism  and  ignorance,  nor  that  industry  by  which  tb^y 
return  back  again  for  the  most  part  to  their  original  sourci*^ 
perhaps  in  a  more  complete  and  serviceable  shape..  As  long 
as  mankind  continue  to  go  astray^  it  is  necessary  that  monir 
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tors  should  be  at  hi^nd  to  point  out  error*  aod  enforce  dotiM* 
While  the  enlightened  policy  here  recbmniended  confeioues^ 
it  does  continue^tobe  utterly  neglected ,and  counts  bj  nany 
pt^\j  an  ingenious  specimen  of  theoretical  reasoning»it  is  the 
business  ot  the  philosopher  to  remind  men  of  their  errors^  aod 
to  bold  up  to  merited  contempt  and  deprecation^  a  conducl 
in  opposition  to  principles  as  incontrovertible  as  beneficial. 
In  tnis  sqieqcej.  indeed,  however  little  practice  may  accord 
tvitb  theory^  there  is  among  the  intelligent  no  longer  anj 
question  whether  the  policy  recommended  be  consistent 
with .  the  true  measure  of  political  wisdom ;  nor  whether, 
though  best  in  speculation,  these  amendments  maybe  ia- 
iq>plicable  to  real  practice  and  existing  circumstances. 

Sir  Richard  ClaytoUj  to  whose  zeal  m  the  cause  of  litera* 
tyre  aod  philosophy  we  are  indebted  for  this  translation,  has 
fovoured  us  with  the  folloiiriiig  account  of  his  author  ; 

^  Gaelano'Filsngieri  was  born  on  the  ISth  of  August,  JI752,  and 
was  tbe  third  son  of  Canar,  Prince  of  Ari&nelli.  His  mother  was 
Duchess  of  Fraguito.  In  Naples  the  profession  of  an  advocate  is 
saore  respectable  than  in  many  other  goveromf  nts  on  ths  continent ; 
and  as  it  there  leads  to  the  first  employments  in  the  state,  the  youn^ 
er  sonf  of  the  nobility,  with  a  slender  patrimony,  often  make  choica 
of  it«  Filangieri  wsf  bred  to  the  law,  and  whilst  he  practi^ /III 
tlie.Neapo)it^n  courts,  the  little  treatise  wit|i  the  title  '  Rlfle&siolMS 
politl^he  suli'ultima  le^^ge^  Sovrana  che  riguarda  raroinistfltston^ 
diGiustizia'  established  Ins  legal  and  literary  rrputation. 

*  In  1775,  his  iir.cle  Scrafino  Filangicn,  archbishop  ot  Palermo, 
l)etng  translated  to  the  see  of  Naples^p  with  the  priory  of  the  Conr 
stanHhiun  order  annexed' to  it,  bestowed  a  rich  commandery  on  his 
fiephiew,  whicb  enabled  him  to  resign  bis  professidb,  and  to  devot^, 
inore  agreeably  to  his  inclination,  his  tiipe  to  literary  pursuits.  His 
Sicilian  i^ajesty  in  1777  appointed  him  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
and  he  had  a  commission  also  in  a  royal  corps  of  volunteers,  which 
was  wholly  composed  of  the  nobility,  and  considered  as  the  kind's 
select  body  guard. 

*  These  appointments,  however,  did  not  break  in  upon  his  studies, 
and  not^ii'iths^andjng  his  attention  to  his  public  dutiea,  the  two  first 
volumes  of  *  la  Scienza  dclia  Lcgisluzione'  uppcarcd  in  17S!?,  of 
which  three  numerous  editions  at  Naples,  two  at  Flort* nee,  one  in 
Catania,  a!nd  another  at  Milan,  were  suon  i3ublished.  A  burst  of  ad- 
miration and  applause  soon  folluwe<],  and  Filanj^ieri  on  the  first 
vacancy  was  appoinred  a  counsellor  of  finance,  an  office  which 
was  only  intended  as  a  stop  to  greater  enH)'luments  and  honours* 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  this  important  chargo,  when  a  disor- 
der arising  from  exposure  to  the  night  air  in  bis  reiurn  to  C&va, 
after  the  incessant  application  of  the  day,  ^feprived  his  country  of 
litm,tn  the  midstof1i|sbbouinforthcre» establishment  of  its  fihahces^ 
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tif  Ike  encouimgement  oftKethrte  great  sourceftofnationmlpfospe- 
rity,  agricuAtttWt  manufactores,  atid  commerce.  Fitangieri  died  in  the 
30ih  yeiar  of  his  age»  (July  12ch,  1788,)  and  few  persons  have  been 
so  generally  lamented.  Such  a  loss  was  indeed  a  national  and  public 
one.  His  activity  was  unwearieii»  his  devotion  to  tbe  happiness  of 
his  country  universally  acknowledged,  and  in  his  private  life  his 
character  was  honourable  and  amiable,  his  morality  exemplary/ 

Such  was  theaothor,  a  summary  of  whose  principles  wl^ 
are  about  Co  present  to  pnblic  notice.  Omitting  the  de- 
tails of  his  reatooing  and  the  ibstances  adduced  for  theiV 
iUustration^  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  conclusionfs 
which  it  h  the  object  of  his  labours  to  support  and.  recom- 
meiu). 

Laws  mny  b(8  distinguished  by  their  absolute  or  relative 
goiodnessj  atid  id  the  discussion  of  these  two  distinctions 
^he  whole  setence  of  lei^islatioo  is  comprised.  Their  abso- 
lote  goodness  consistSi  firsst^  in  their  agreement  with  the 
universal  f>riheiples  of  morality,  common  to  all  nations  and 
govertin^eDtd  &ttd  adapted  to  all  dlimates,  or  in  other  words 
with  natural  right;  ahd^  secondly,  in  thVir  agreement  with 
revelation^  which  being  considered  as  the  expansion  and 
iiiodi6catidn  olr  the  uhiversal  principles  of  morality,  lawk 
iriioultl  neither  oppose  it3  progress,  nor  weaken  its  eflPect. 
•  Thfe  rel Alive  propriiely  6f  lAws  with  the  state  of  the  natioik 
which  receives  them  is  their  relative  goodness.  This  pro- 
priety varies  in  the  saiAe  hAtidn  at  different  periods,  nwd  it 
itaay  be  laid  doWh  as  an  akiom,  that  the  laws  should  follow^ 
this  tremulous  vibration  iti  polilical  bbdies,  and  correspond 
in  sodie  measnlre  with  their  variations.  There  are,however» 
very  numerous  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  an  established 
tegfslatiye  sy^t^m  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  one, 
ttio^e  Brtfalogmba  to  the  immediate  situation  of  tbe  state. 
Firiit,  Vt  is  neicessary  to  create  A  public  wish  for  reformation, 
by  shewittg  thi^  itlcokivenience^  of  the  old  systems,  kwd  in- 
spiring confidence  in  those  proposed;  and  this  is  to  be  done 
by  a  judltioui selection  of  lawgivers,  and  by  convincing  the 
l^ubli'ciilindihttt  the  new  laws  are  the  certain  remedies  foir 
the  disorders  which  affect  tl>e  public.  A  revglulion  of  thil 
kind  muit  begk-'idi\4l,  anti- a  censor  or  hiagislracy  might  be 
at>poi tiled  to  Watch  over  the  lawft,  and  proclaim  the  necessity 
of  their  reformation  or  repeal.  Many  advantages  would 
result  from  such  a  measure,  which  cannot  beobtaineii  amidst 
tbe  ftiultipltGity  df  discordant  Affairs,  which  at  present  en- 
gage the  fittentibh  of  evet-y  European  legislature. 

The  object*  of  the  relation  of  bws  are/  1,  the  nature  of  the 
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go vernmenty  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Iftws  pjroper  for  one 
mode  cannot  be  adapted  to  another, 
A  mixed  government,  when  not  well  regulated  by  its  lawa^ 
a{)pear3  more  likely  to  partake  of  the  defects  of  other  forms 
of  government,  than  of  their  united  ad  vantages.  )t  has  three 
inherent  defects,(<i)  the  independence  of  the  executive  on  the 
legislative  power,  which,  as  it  forms  the  very  essence  of  the 
constitution,  can  only  be  modified,  as  in  England,  by  distin- 
guishing the  executive  from  the  judicial  power:  (6)  these- 
cret  ini^uence  whiph  an  ambitious  prince  (as  the  sole 
distributor  of  all  civil  and.  military  offices,  and  the  pnly 
administrator  of  the  public  reyenpe)  might  exert  over  the 
votesof  the  assembly  which  represents  the  sovereignty;  hy 
which  he  jojight  convert  its  members  into  the  organs  of  hifl| 
pleasure,  and  annihilate  the  liberties  of  th^  people  without 
any  change  in  the  constitution.  If  in  £ugl4nd  any  barrier 
is  opposed  to  this  influence  in  the  bouse  of  commons  by 
excluding  \he  pensioners  of  the  king^  it  is  ,encoiiraged  in^ 
the  house  of  peers,  which  has  always  the  greatest  weight 
from  its  perpetuity  and  rank.  Let  the  king  have  the  liberty 
of  disposing  of  all  employments  dependant  on  the  double 
executive  power  confided  in  him,  but  let  a  bal&nce  to  tht9 
influence  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  asfembW  which 
Represents  the  sovereignty.  As  sovereign  let  it  nave  the 
sole  power  of  disposingof  the  members  of  the-  sovereignty  : 
(c)  The  instability  of  the  constitution.  To  protect  it  against 
vicissitudes,  which  endanger  its  stability,  it  might  be  8u£%- 
cient,  that  in  order  to  change,  alter,  or  introduce  any  fund%« 
mentallaw,  a  majority  should  not  be  sufficients  but  that  the 
proposition  should  pass  unanimously. ' 

2.  The  active  principle  in  diflferent  gpyernmenta,  which, 
however  modified,  is  universally  reducible  to  the  love  of 

1)ower.  This  passion  mi^kes  men  virtuous  in  free  and  popa* 
ar  EovernmentSj  anfl  vice  vcrsq.  It  is  an  active  spirit  which, 
-ill  directed,  may  occasion  the  uublic  rain ;  but  unaer  the  con- 
troul  of  wise  and  wholesome  laws,  it  infuse^  fresh  vigour  into 
the  state,  and  rapidly  accelerates  its  advances  towards  pet* 
fection. 

3.  The  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people,  which  may 
be  considered  as  general  and  particular,  and  ft§  varying  at 
different  times  and  indiffefent  ages. 

4.  While  the  effects  which  Montesquieu  f^ttribules  to 
climate  ni§y  be  deduced,  if  not  wholly,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  from  other  causes,  Hume  has,  perhaps,  on  the  other 
jiand  attributed  too  little  to  it.  Taking  the  middle  course^ 
the  following  propositions  may  be  suggested  with  mor^ 
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nafety.  ^1.)  The  climate  has  an  influence  oTer'the  physical 
and  inoral  qaalilies  of  man  as  a  concurrent  but  hot  an  abso* 
Jutecause.  (^.)  Its  influence  is  sensible  and  great  in  powerful 
climates,  but  is  scarcely  discernible  in  temperate  ones.  (S.) 
The  sole  position  of  a  country  respecting  the  sun  ought  not 
to  determine  our  opinion  of  its  climate.  (4.)  Whatever  be 
^be  force  of  this  influence,  the  legislator  should  not  sli£;h( 
it*  He  should  counteract  its  eflects  where  they  are  hurtful) 
ahould  take  advantage  of  them  where  they  are  useful ;  aiut 
should  respect  tbem  where  they  are  in'diiferent, 

5.  The  nature  of  the  soil;  as  it  produces  without  labour^ 
as  it  repays  for  labour,  or  continues  barren  notwithstanding 
)abour.  in  the  first  case  arts  and  manufactures  should  be 
protected  ;  in  the  second  their  multiplication  should  be  pre<* 
vented,  as  otherwise  the  beneBtsof  agriculture,  which  is  the 
first  source  of  riches,  would  be  lost;  and  in  the  third,  indus* 
try  should  be  excited  in  arts,  manufactures,  an4  com* 
pierce. 

6.  The  local  situation  and  extent  of  9  country,  inasmuch  as 
they  iofluence  the  species  of  industry. 

?•  The  religion.  Under  the  antient  religions  the  manners, 
far  from  obtaining  the  lea,^t  assistance,  received  their  sever* 
est  wounds  from  their  laws.  All  that  is  required  in  our 
days  is  simple  protection,  consisting  in  the  prevention  o^ 
yibuses. 

8.  The  maturity  of  a  people.  Most  nations  in  Europe 
have  reached  this  period  of  their  political  existence ;  their 
legislature  is,  however,  in  general  still  in  its  infancy. 

Population  and  riches  are  the  two  objects  of  political 
Jaws^ 

I.  Population.  The  ancient  laws  framed  for  its  support 
9nd  encouragement  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  and  laws 
pannotbe  good  which  do  not  produce  the  effect  intended. 
^  That  Europe  has  increased  in  population  since  aritient 
(imes  no  longer  admitsof  a  doubt,  but  has  any  nation  push* 
rd  its  population  even  to  mediocrity?  To  ascertain  this  vfe 
ipust  ^^amine  the  state  of  its  agriculture,  which  is  the  most 
certain  evidence  of  the  state  of  population;  for  it  is  invari- 
libiy  true  that  whenever  a  person  can  maintain  a  wife  anc) 
family  without  diiiicuity,  he  never  fails  to  second  the  wish 
pf  nature.  Instead  of  offering  reward  and  recompences,  the 
•cience  of  legislation  should  examine  the  obstacles  which 
veiBrd  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  means  that  may 
)|e  employed  to  remove  or  overpower  them.  These  two 
phjects  comprise  the  whole  of  Xnh  scieoce  respecting  the 
j^uJiipUcatiaAofibe  speciei. 
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The  obitaclet  to  population  are 

1.  The  uoeqqal  distribution  of  landed  property.  2.  A  great 
number  of  great  landholders  not  only  furnishes  an  obstade 
hy  the  exclusion  of  many  proprietors^  but  by  the  improper  use 
vhich  is  made  of  exlensive property*  Under'^xisting  circuui- 
alances  the  legislature  should  abolish  primogeniture^  trusts, 
and  uses,  which  are  the  causes  of  exorbitant  riches  in  the 
bands  of  a  few,  the  laws  which  prevent  the  alienation  of  feudal 
property^  and  those  which  in  the  succession  prefer  the 
daughter  of  tlie  eldest  son  to  his  brothers;  and  shootd  encoa* 
|-age  the,  cultivation  and  enclosure  of  Wastes  and  commons^ 
vhich  at  present  diminish  the  number  of  proprietors.  3.  The 
exorbitant  riches  and  inalienabiiityof  ecclesiastical  property. 
4.  Excessive  taxes,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  them.  Where 
in  Europe  is  the  necessary  proportion  to  be  found  between 
the  person  paying  and  tne  person  receiving,,  between  the 
tax  and  the  fortune  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  nlu^ 
be  levied?  When  the  means  of  subsistence  are  taken  from 
the  labourer,  population  is  prevented.  5.  The  state  of  mi- 
litary establishments  is  a  continual  drain  on  population.-  The 
mischief  arising  from  the  incontinence,  idleness  and  ce- 
libacy of  standing  armies,  exceeds  the  advantages  to  its 
external  and  internal  security.  6,  Poverty  and  the  neces- 
sary celibacy  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  by  obstructing 
marriage,  introduce  public  incontinence,  whilst  this  redocea 
the  number  of  marriages. 

The  void  in  population  occasioned  by  these  causes  is  con- 
siderable. In  many  European  nations,  among  one  hundreck 
persons  there  is  scarcely  mol'e  than  otie  marriiige  in  a  year. 
I)isease,  the  consequence  of  vice,  sweeps  away  one  portion  o^ 
mankind  in  every  generation,  and  vice  corresponds  in  its 
progress  with  the  celibacy  and  the  pover^  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  community. 

II.  Riches^ 

There  are  no  longer  the  same  reasons  as  existed  in  ancient 
states  to  fear  them.  They  are  desirable,  and  the  acquisition 
of  tliem  should  be  the  study  of  the  legislature,  because  th^y 
are  the  best  support  of  naiional  happiness  and  the  external  M 
well  as  inkrnni  liberty  of  a  state.  They  aredei-ived  from  three 
sources,  agricuUure,  arts  or  manu^factures,  and   commerte« 

].  Without  the  substance  supplied  by  agriculture,  arts 
^nd  commerce  could  not  furnish  jforwi  or  cifcnlation;  agri* 
culture,thcrcfqrejis  the  sole,  absolute, and  independent  cause 
pf  riches.  Other  prosperity  is  precarious,  and  coni^quenily 
arts  and  commerce  should  be  secondary  to  the  cultiva* 
t;oQ  of  a  country.    In   suppressing  the  obstacle^  to  it  Ui6 
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lavs  skoold  ooBtey  every  aecenaary  aasUtance.  Obataclei 
tnay  arise  either  from  the  goveroment  and  its  administra- 
tioDy  from  the  laws,  or  from  toe  immeosegraDdeurof  capiti^l 
cities. 

(a)  The  administration  that  wishes  to  support  the  procperitir 
of  a  people  and  the  national  opulence,  should  adopt  this 
leading  principle:  *  To  let  every  thing  take  its  own  coarse^ 
and  interfere  as  seldom  as  it  is  .possible.'  The  first  obstacle 
is  the  restriction  on  the  coniaierce  of  grain  of  every  species. 
To  shot  the  ports  is  a  fatal  expedient  which  lowers  the  valua 
of  property^  ruins  agriculture*  dejects  commercei  impoVer* 
ishes  the  country,  depopulates  the  state,  and  creates  a  scar* 
city  in  Europe.  Other  obstacles  in  many  governments  are 
the  continual  variation  of  taxes,  the  alienation  of  the  pub* 
)ic  revenues,  the  nature  of  some  taxes,  the  mode  of  collect* 
ing  them,  the  multitade  of  persons  taken  from  agriculture^ 
find  the  present  military  system  of  Europe. 

(6)  The  laws  in  many  nations  of  Europe  appear  expressly 
framed  to  destroy  sericulture.  Such  are  tho^e  which  pro- 
hibit ordiscourage  the  enclosure  of  waste  land.  Similar  ob* 
Stacles  arise  in  some  countries  from  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  system,  personal  services,  tenths,  and  the  right  of  the 
^phace.  In  many  European  nations  weak  and  iiijadicious 
laws  are  punctually  executed^  and  its  wise  ones  ar^  not  in 
use.  There  are  excellent  laws  in  the  common  as  well  as 
mtmicipal  codes  of  Europe,  which  watch  the  security  of  the 
husbandman;  hot  they  are  little  observed,  means  are  devised 
pf  eluding  them,  and  little  respect  is  paid  to  thejnsiest  of 
all  immunities,  which  considers  sacred  every  tiling  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  sustenance  of  man.  While  the 
city  has  the  benefit  of  every  exemption  and  privitege,  all 
fsxpences  fall  on  the  country,  and  the  very  name  of  justice  is 
a  term  of  reproach. 

(c)  The  present  ^tate  of  most  European  nations  is  ineoiiipa* 
tible  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people.  To  maintiiin  the  contrary  would  be  to  deny 
the  ax  i^m,  that' rfie  produce  of  the  earth,  independent  of 
its  fertility,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  its  cultivation.'  Agri-* 
culture  must  decline  as  often  as  the  capital  is  rich,  and  pfo* 
pled  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  country^  whenT  proprieloi'S  &i% 
c*rawO  from  their  estates,  servants  from  the  plough,  th^ 
fenf^ale  sex  seduced  fron^  innocence  f\nd  marriage,  aUd  th^ 
whole  together  become  the  object;,  the  ministers,  the  lii- 
stniraents  and  the  victim^  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury. 

A  fi^e  and  unrestrained  internal  commerce  a^d  a  gVeater 
fjrcilitv  u(t^xportation  w^u^d  remove  the  i\r«t  obsluclo  to  th^ 
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progress  of  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  timedimiimh  those 
great  masses  of  property  which  are  still  more  prejudicial 
to  it.  From  the  facility  of  sale  aud  increase  of  profits  la- 
bour would  be  higher  and  beggary  less  frequent.  Proprie* 
ton  would ,  be  multiplied,  and  the  number  of  great  ones 
diminished.      These   circumstances  would  bring  back  the 

Koprietor  and  labourer  into  the  country,  and  wean  themi 
>m  the  metropolis  ;  would  equally  reduce  the  number  of 
those  beings  in  cities^  who  make  a  trade  of  their  services, 
and  wjbose  condition  exceeds  only  that  of  slaves  in  the  right 
tbeyhave  ofchanging  their  master  at  their  opHon.  The 
cslabijsfaiment  of  numerous  manufactures  in  the  internal  part 
of  the  kingdom,  by  facilitating  the  return  of  the  riches  into 
it,  which  are  conveyed  by  so  many  streams  into  the  capital^ 
would  ftlso  conduce  to  a  reduction  of  the  grandeur  oC  the 
eapital.  Lastly,  every  thing  which  tends  to  increase  the 
internal  circulation  of  the  state,  public  roads  or  canals^ 
would  contribute  to  equalize  the  country  with  the  capital. 
Of  the  abusive  causes,  one  of  the  most  prejudicial,  is  the 
ligbt^'of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts  of  justice  to  those  of 
ti^  capital,  an  inconvenience  from  which  England  is  in  a 
l^reatmeasure  free :  secondly,  the  privileges  sometimes  en^ 
joyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  capitals,  for  which  there  is  no 
need  in  these  days ;  and  lastly,  the  number  of  public  founds  > 
tions  in  the  capital,  which,  if  removed  into  the  internal  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  might  reduce  the  inhabitants  in  the  metro- 
poUi.  .       , 

When  these  causes  of  public  misery  are  removed,  some 
eiWK>uragementmay  be  given  to  agriculture,  by  rendering 
it  honourable,  and  instituting,  perhaps,  a  new  order  of  nobi«- 
lity,  as  a  reward  of  the  person  who  had  best  cultivated  hb 
land  or  increased  its  value  by  his  industry. 

£.  When  population  has  increased  under  the  auspices  of 
agi'tculture  beyond  the  necessities  of  cultivation,  the  first 
object,  of  legislative  oeconomy,  i»  a  combination  of  the 
^progress  of  arts  and  manufactures  with  that  of  agriculture^ 
by  promoting  those  particular  manufactures  which  employ 
as  their  raw  materialsthe  produceof  the  soil.  It  is  the  legis* 
lator's  duty  to  attend  to  exclusive  productions,  and  to  turn 
them  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  As,  however,every 
thing  in  this  science  is  telative,  the  contrary  of  the  first  of 
these  positions  nil  I  hold  good  in  a  barren' country,  whose 
produce  is  not  equal  lo  its  own  internal  consumption.  Arts 
and  nianiifacturcs  iiave  much  more  need  of  the  protection  of 
the  legit^laiure  than  ot  its  direction.  All  impediments  should 
ftrst  be  removed.    Laws  which  tend  to  destroy  or  diminish 
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cotnpelition  are  destnictive  to  both  arts  and  roanufactores. 
Sacb  are  (a)  the  rights  of  corporations  of  artists^  when  the 
privilege  of  exercising  a  trade  depends  on  an  admissioQ  into 
them ;  (6)  exch}si?e  privileges,  which  not  only  check  bni 
wholly  destroy  emulation.  ^  Exempt  emulation  from  do«« 
ties  and  impositions  by  suffering  every  species  of  industry  to 
be  free,  and  then  encourage  it  by  some  few  honourable  dis*  . 
tinctions  and  premiums. 

3.  Trade  and  commerce  are  now  essentia]  objects  to  the 
or^nization  and  even  tfae  existence  of  political  hodies,  and 
it  IS  the  legislator's  duty  to  attend  to  their  protection.  Ho 
should  remove  their  impediments;  take  care  that  injudi- 
cious taxes  and  customs  do  Bot  oppress  or  exclusive  pri* 
vileges  and  prohibitions  injnre  them  ;  and  he  should  guard 
them  against  those  particular  and  minute  regulations'  whicti 
are  apt  to  check  and  retard  them.  He  should  com- 
bine the  interest  of  foreign  nations  with  those  of  his  owd» 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  prosperity  of  « 
people  safe  and  lasting.  He  should  quicken  the  internal 
circulation  by  every  method  that  could  be  devised,  and  give 
to  the  external  commerce  every  possible  extent.  By  penal- 
ties, punishments,  and  other  rigorous  means,  the  laws  should 
protect  public  and  private  credit,  which  are  the  basis  of  mo*. 
rality  and  polity  in  commercial  nations. 

Different  nations  and  governments  will  require  different 
kinds  of  commerce.  Tfae  situation  and  extent  of  countries 
will  determine  the  species  that  will  be  fit  for  them.  In  frait* 
ful  countries  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  exchange  their  super- 
fluities for  articles  they  want.  They  should  multiply  timr 
superfluities,  and  diminish  their  wants ;  they  should  faoilitaie 
.  the  external  sale  of  the  superfluity,  and  take  care  that  tht 
export  exceeds  the  import. 

The  system  of  customhouse  duties  may  be  considered  aa 
an  obstacle  to  commerce  in  almost  all  Europe.  Tber 
act  as  peoalties  on  the  industry  of  the  individual,  wUcIt 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  which  heprociirea 
the  state. 

The  erroneous  principle  that  one  state  cannot  enrich  itself 
but  at  the  expence  of  a  different  state,  has  introduced  si 
secret  conspiracy  amongst  governments,  to  ruin  ,all  without 
enriching  any.  it  is  a  most  important  truth  that  one  nattoa 
cannot  lose  without  another  losing,  or  gain  without  another 
receiving  a  similar  advantage.  A  treaty  for  tne  general  firee^ 
dom  of  industry  and  commerce  is  the  only  treaty  that  o 
commercial  and  industrious  nation  should  consent  to  nego* 
etate  with  any  other  gpverumeut. 
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Tbceoftiinerceofiiioit  Suroppao  nalioiif  ii  exposed  Hi 
tfic  sane  tivkt  to  ti|o  ppUtical  extiemet  eoQ^Uy  pernicioasi 
pn  exoewyie.  negligenpe,  md  top  mnck  interference  in  go« 
vemm/eoU.  The  firsit  createfl  fuid  perpetuates  everj  disor-» 
(der  ;  the  second  destroys  the  whole  energy  of  a  nation  by 
the  destruction  of  its  liberty.  Governments  take  nopains  to 
remove  obstrifptionsj  and  wish  to  regulate  the  motives,  enters 
prise  and  interests  of  commerce.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  « - 
general  rule  that  when  all  tlie  operations  of  commerce  arf^ 
controuled  and  restrained  by  minut^e  and  pfirticular  regu* 
lationsj.tbe  commerce  9f  a  country  is  in  a  deplorablj^  situ«« 
tion. 

Prohibitory  laws  which  enfprce  an  esciusive  pommerctf 
between  colonies  and  the  mother  country  are  the  ynost  de* 
siructive  that  can  be  framed  to  that  freedom  without  which 
no  commeroe  can  prosper.  The  recompense  in  return  for 
]>rotection  should  now  from  other  sources  than  an  exclusive 
trade,  which,  like  all  those  financial  regulations  prescribed 
and  legitimated  by  publiic  authority,  is  an  atiack  on  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  property  and  individuals^  and  is  destructive 
to  the  colony  without  assisting  the  mother  country.  The 
suppression  of  this  alone  would  secure  the  prosperity  of  tl>c 
colony,  wd  their  prosperity  includes  that  of  the  niotheV 
country. 

!lSvery  thing  which  tend^  to  weaken  credit  hi  |in  obstacle 
to  commerce,  in  most  nations  in  Europe,  the  bankrupt 
laws  are  inconsistent  and  ii^eflicient.  They  are  too  severe 
and  too  indjalgent,  they  condemn  innocence,  and  offer  the 
means  of  impuniiv  to  guilt.  They  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death  on  a  IrAudulenMHiiure^  but  condemn  at  the  same  time 
the  untbrtunate  bankrupt  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  tbero9elves  offers  impunity^to  the  cri* 
IQiinal,  and  trusts  the  punishment  of  the  public  delinquent 
to  private  individuals,  who,  iaterested  as'they  are,  are  vested 
with  a  power  unknown  to  the  sovereign  authority ^ofsuflTering 
the  guilty  to  escape  and  punishing  the  innocent,  if  the 
creditors  come  to  an  agreeuicat^  the  whole  proces$  is, in  many 
countries,  at  an  end;  whil^,  on  the  other  hand,  the  honesty  of 
the  bankrupt  is  no  security  against  private  interest,  caprice,or 
pique.  1  he  creditors  should  no  longer  have  the  powe^  of 
determining  the  bankrupt's  fate.  Government  should  insti^ 
tyte  a  ri^orpus  examination,  and  if  the  bankruptcy  is  proved 
to  be  a  faiir  one,  a  transfer  should  be  made  of  the  remaining 
property  fo  the  creditors,  and  the  debtor  set  at  liberty;  if  a 
fraudulent  one,  the  culprit  should  be  exposed  to  the  just  in* 
dignation  of  the  l^ws^  and  an  iafamoes  punishmeot  logetlier 
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«(ith  exclusioo  from  every  respectable  office  $dd  ad  iacap^iik 
city  for  any  legal  or  civil  act^  might  be  proper* 

A  body  of  sumptaary  laws  respecting  trade  and  commerce 
might  probably  correct  the  evil  arising  from  excessive  lux^ 
iiry,  the  cause  of  frequent  bankruptcies.  The  mischief  aris- 
ing from  a  fictitious  fortmne  of  the  wife^  who  has  a  legal 
preference  to  the  creditors^  might  be  removedj^  if  this  CortMne^ 
ifhen  embarked  in  commercei  were  liable  to  all  losses,  and 
iiiade  irrecoverable  in  case  of  failure.  Fictitious  securities^ 
Qr  fraudulent  dejxiands,  should  be  liable  to  the  samis  penalty 
las  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

The  encouragement  of  commerce  after  the  removal  of  its 
obstructions^  is  rather  the  bu^ness.  of  administration  than  of 
the  laws.  It  should  be  the  object  of  every  government  to 
facilitate  internal  communipaliooi  to  regulate  the  coii|^  and 
form  a  navy.  The  regulation  of  the  coin  is  of  the  greatest 
impprtance.  Money  is  po.w  not  only  the  iosUrument  of  ex« 
change  between  members  of  the  same  society,  but  betweea 
>dist»nt  nations.  Its  vi^lue  is  no  longer  to  be  considere4 
as  arbitraryi  but  depending  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  tb^e 
liietal. 

Un  taxes.  The  property  of  each  individual  should  be  jbfae 
sole  rule  of  ta:!^ation,  and  contribution  should  be  in  exacf 
|>roporLion  to  the  wants  of  \hfi  stale.  The  wants  of  a  state 
are  such  as  may  he  satisfied  wijthout  the  oppression  or  impo^ 
^verishofient  of  the  people. 

Taxes  are  direct  or  indirect.  Indirect  taxes  are  real  or 
|>ersonH^,  on  peV.sons  or  things,  and  are  both  equally  con?> 
^rarj  to  tlie  principles  which  should  dicect  legislators  in  the 
choice  gt'iin{ios^iions.  1.  A  capitation  tay  is  an  arbitrary 
and  indetcrmiqatfe  tax  in  its-  nature  and  application.  It  if 
Either  cqiud;  ftqd  unjust,  because  the  poor  pays  as  much  af 
the  rich,  or  it  has  relation  to  property  which  cannot  be 
.ascertajped,  or  not  yyilhout  a  horrid  attack  on  general  secu-- 
xity,  and  a  violation  of  civil  liberty.  Supposing  that  pro* 
jperty  could  be  a^certaiuedj  as  it  is  liable  to  contmual  flucr 
tuatioh^the  lax  mu^t  be  annually  reviewed,  aj^d  the  expencef 
jDfthis  alteration  wotilc)  ^.hsgrb  a  considerable  share  of  it^ 
.amount.  A  personal  ta^  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  arbitrary^ 
jthe  mo$(  irrjts)t.iqg,  an()  the  least  profitable  to  the  state,  and 
4.he  ideii  of  ren<|eriiig  it  f  iiher  just  or  proportionable,  is  ^ 
fhimera  thatcai)  i^nTy  b^  suggested  by  the*  wildest  absurdity^ 
4.  Real  taxes,  namely  on  consumption,  internal  circulntiou^ 
imports,  a^id  ey;>qrts.  <irp  pearly  as  exceptionable.  A  ge«er 
^»\  olyectiou  isj  that  t)>ey   ar^  iodeterminiite^     They  can uo) 
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be  proporiioaed  to  the  value  o^  the  merchandize^  as  it9  price 
is  perpetually  varying.    If  laid  on  the  internal  consninption 
of  articles  of  the  Hrst  necessity^   they  must  be  pernicious^ 
iDJudiciQuSy  and  insupportable  to  one  class  of  society    They 
condemn  the  people  to  poverty,  idleoes:),  crimes^  and  despe- 
ration, deprive  the  manufactures  of  multitudes  of  artists^ 
population  of  many  families,   agHculture  of  great  consump- 
tion, and  society  of  many  useful  citizens  to  6)1  it  with  beggars 
and  thieves.   When  these  taxes  fall  on  the  exporution,  the 
evil  is,  perhaps,  as  great ;  they   are  prejudicial   to  agricul- 
ture, population,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  in  a  word  are 
the  ruin  of  the  state.    The  same  objections  occur  to  the 
taxation  of  less  necessary  articles.  '  Duties  are  laid  on  the 
export  or  internal  circulation  of  the  national  produce,  or 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize.      Internal  com- 
merce must  languish  under  such  powerful  impediments,  and 
without  it  neither  agriculture  nor  external  commerce  can 
possibly  exist.     The  fatal  effects  of  a  superfluity  of  specie 
arising  from  duties  on  importation  have  been  experienced 
in  many  countries.  The  most  pernicious  tast  is,  perhaps,  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which   is  incapable  of  a 
just  and' fair  distribution.     It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gene- 
ral  position,  that  whenever  a  tax  is  laid  directly  on  the  pro- 
fits of  industry  and  cultivation^  it  ruins  both  industry  and 
agriculture. 

The  knowledge  of  the  precise  extent  to  which  taxes  may 
be  carried  without  the  ruin  of  the  state,  depends  on  a .  dis* 
tinction  between  the  net  produce  and  the  total  produce  of 
the  national  territories  or  finances.  The  net  produce  is 
their  amount  after  a  deduction  of  the  expence  of  cultivation, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  people  should  only  be  taken 
from  a  portion  of  it.  As  soon  as  they  exceed  ttiis  portion^ 
they  are  pernicious,  and  can  only  be  supported  at  the  expence 
of  reproduction.  The  ablest  financier  cannot  ascertain 
whether  the  contributions  reach  the  ^iven  and  necessary  ex- 
tenty  or  fall  ereatly  short  of  it.  This  uncertainty  is  a  radi- 
cal vice  in  the  system  of  indirect  taxation.  The  multipli- 
city of  payments  in  this  system  is  likewise  an  oppression  to 
the  people  and  a  loss  to  the  sovereign. 

Direct  taxa  consist  in  a  tax  on  land,  which  is  the  true  and 
lasting  source  of  public  riches  and  national  revenue,  and 
should  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  public  contributions. 
Under  such  a  tax,  however,  every  class  of  the  community 
would  in  reality  bear  a  part  in  proportion  to  his  fortune  and 
abilities.    The  advantages  of  such  a  tax  are  (1)  the  relief 
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f^m  ihe.  persecution  and  intillU  of  niimberlest;  ooUectorA, . 
with   whom  the  revenue  would    no  loofg^r  t^    diviijed* 
£Tery  thing,  would    be  , applied  to.  toe  purposes  of  liaie 
aiate^  and  so  many  iodiviaaals  would  tlo,/U>ng»c..be  tak^n  ; 
from  agriculture    and    maoufactores.    .  ($)  The.  suppres*' 
sion  of  the  obstacles  from  the  .present  sysfem  ,6f  taxatiod,. 
to  agriculture;  commerce,  arts,  manufactoreSji  and  every.- 
species  of  industry.    (3);  t*he  facility,  of  cHstributing  the 
tax  as  the  value  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  state^  pr  the 
profits  which  the  proprietors  recisived,   or  might  receive^: 
could  be  easily  learued.      (4)    The   faqility  of  tasking  net. 
produce.     Whenever  the  land  is  let,  the  rent. will  be  the 
net  produce.    If  occupied  by  the  proprietor/  the  n^t  produce 
may  be  cajiculated  from  the  price  of  neighbouring  ^slatesg. 
and  the  average  of  their  crops  in  common  years.     Govetrn-r 
men!  may  rate  him  a  dtb,  7  th,  8tb/or  5th,  wittioui  oppress^, 
ing  him  or  agriculture.     When  from  defect  of  cultivatioai 
land  produces  less  than  it  might,  the  tax  ought  {bo  b^  pro« 
portioned  tp  that  on  the  neighbouring  estaiCi  and  this  act 
of  rigour  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture.  (5  j  The 
strict  union- between  the'^interests  of  the  sovereign  and  thi^. 
people^  and  the  strengthened  connection  between  the  bead 
of  the  nation  and  the  nation  itself. 

The  objection  that  by  suppressing  all  oth^r  taa^a  and  io« 
c^reasing  that  upon  land,  ttie  price  of  the  produce  would 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  is  founded  upon  a  false  ideas 
A%  every  other  tax  is  supposed  to  be  aboIi8hed,tbe  iandboldera 
could  not  have  any  motive  to  raise  the  prices  of  tl?eir  pro^ 
duce.  Perhaps  even  this  transfer  of  taxes  would  be  princi* 
pally  advantageous  to  them,  for  all  the  taxes  in  a  natrocj 
are  in  fact  paid  by  the  land^owners.  Their  situation  would 
be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  that  direct 
taxes  have  over  indirect  ones.  The  price  would  rather  di«i 
minish  than  increase  by  this  new  system.  It  is  furthcT  urged 
that  this  system  would  probably  ^lestroy  the  exemptions  of 
certiiiu  civil  bodies,  and  every  kind  of  privilege,  llat  would 
not  this  be  a  most  fortunate  event?  hvery  exemption  and 
privilege  is  a  violation  of  the  inalienable  and  indefeasible 
right  of  all  the  members,  of  the  political  body  to  insist'  on 
each  other's  contribution,  iti  proportion  to  bis  abilities,  to- 
wards the  public  wants  and  safety.  It  is  urged  that  the 
ex pences  of  government  are  so  increased,  their  wants  are 
so  pressing,  taxes  are  so  excessive,  and  finani^s  so  disofr 
dered,  that  a  sudden  alteration  ritight  destroy  the  confidence 
and  disturb  the  happiness  of  society,  if  the  taxes  exceed 
the  ability  of  the  people,  they  must  be  reduced^  if  not;  by 
CaiT.  Rav.  Vol  9.  October,  1808.  L 
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this  gyttem  Aie  retcaiie  would  not  raflfer,  and  all  Ae  Aot§ 
ad?antaffefl  would  ht  obtained.  The  change  mnst  abo  be  in-* 
trodoced  ffradually  and  with  caUtSoh.  First  let  the  obstacles 
to  agriculture  be  I'einoyed,  and  then  kt  the  value  of  hind 
in  the  nation  be  publicly  ascertained  by  mtelligent  and  ho-* 
nest  surveyors.  The  nation  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  real  intet^ests,  the  most  burthensomc  taxes  should 
first  be  remoted,  and  an  equivalent  be  laid  on  land.  The 
same  plan  might  then  be  pursued  in  other  instances,  care 
being  taken  that  government  gained  nothing  by  the  exchange 
in  any  instance. .  When  all  the  taxes  are  reduced  to  a 
single  one,  a  public  declaration  Should  assure  the  nation  of 
the  stability  of  the  tail.  The  nation  and  the  sovereign 
oQght  to  pledtfe  themselves  to  support  it  bv  solemn  com« 
pact;  it  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  state,  and  a  sacred  obligation  which  every  succeed- 
ingprince should  acknowledge  wnen  he  mounts  the  throne. 

J3y  the  present  mode  of  collecting  taxes,  frauds  and  pecn« 
lalkins  cannot  be  prevented,  and  government  loses  at  least  a 
third  of  its  revenue.  The  uncertainty  of  the  taxes  and  the 
disorder  of  the  treesary  occasioned  by  this  uncertaiorv  ar^ 
other  inconveniences  from  this  mode  of  collection.  When 
the  revenue  is  farmed,  the  mischiefs  are  still  more  pernici- 
ous. A  power  is  given  to  harass  and  oppress  every  indivi- 
dual under'the  very  form  of  taw.  In  the  new  system  the 
people  ihemsehes  ttiajr  be  the  revenue  officers.  The  osinci- 
pal  persons  may  receive  the  tax  of  every  individual,  and 
remit  thim  to  tiie  head  of  the  province.  Every  thing  being' 
fixed  and  pei-manenl,  neither  fraud  nor  partiality  can  pos* 
sibly  exist.  Industry,  protected  by  the  sacred  authority  of 
fbe  law,will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  man. 

The  wants  of  a  slate  vary,  however,  at  different  times,  and 
wat  is  more  expensive  than  peace.  The  antients  provided  by 
strict  economy  for  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  such  was 
the  custom  in  Europe  till  within  two  centuries.  The  prac- 
tice was  abandoned  when  it  was  found  that  dead  and  useless 
sums  were  the  ruin  of  commerce,  'i'he  opposite  extreme  was. 
adopted,  and  government  having  provided  nothingyand  fear- 
ing to  irritale  the  people  by*  great  taxes,  had  recourse 
to  loans.  Part  of  the  public  revenue  was  mortgaged  as  se- 
oorily  to  the  lenders.  Tlie  mtschit^fs  nrising  from  this  sys- 
tem to  agricullure,  commerce  and  industry  are  incalculabhc. 
The  sums  are  not  only  lost,  but  evea  pernicious  to  the  state. 
They  encourage  indolence,  leave  cuitivation  to  the  poor, 
stop' the  circulation  of  national  wealth,  fill  the  capital  with 
iuhabitants  from  the  country,  and  insiead  of  spreading  riches 
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ofer  the  Wbok  extent  of  the  ttate^  occasion  men  to  be  buried 
in  the  metropolis^  which  becomes  a  nestof  idleness^  profusioa 
mad  kixilrj. 

To  avoid  the  evil  in  the  ancient  system,  its  restraint  on  the 
circnkitito  of  an  immense  quantity  of  specie,  the  sums  whicli 
can  be  annually  saved,  instead  of  lying  dormant,  might  be 
pjficed  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  have  occasion  for 
money  and  can  give  a  real  and  inalienable  security.  The 
loan  might  be  made  under  the  obligation  of  repay  mg  the 
sums  whenever  circumstances  re^fuired  it,  and  no  interest 
■boiild  be  taken.  This  will  increase  the*deniaad,  and  give  a 
power  of  cfaoosinff  an  eligible  security. 

If  the  wants  of  government  were  considerable,  extraor^ 
dinary  taxes  mieht  be  levied,  which,  after  these. efforts 
on  its  part,  would  be  paid  by  the  people  without  murmur* 
idg. 

Without  a  due   dUiribuiion  rf  national  riehes,   so  far 
ffom  £(»rmtng  the  happiness,  they  hasten  the  ruin  of  a  oa« 
tion*      By    a  proper  distribution,  an  equal   diffusioo  of 
epecie  is    intended,    which,  instead    of    hieing  ooofined- 
in  a  few  bands,  creates  that  general  activity  whieh  n  tbe^ 
necessary  instrument  of  the  happiness  of  men.    The  siani 
of  happiness  cannot  be  considered  as  complete,  while,  aa 
istliecaaein  Eoiope,  society  .consists  of  two  ciasaesf  onr 
unable  to  provide  tor  its  wants  without  hard  labour,  and  the. 
other  aboaading^  with  superfluities,  and  snfiering  all  the- 
pains  and  penalties  of  idleness.      Every  thing  tending  to 
reduce  the  noakber  of  proprietors,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  and  encourage    this    unfortunate   disproportion. 
These  are  the  effects  of  ttusts^  entails  and  primogeniture^ 
aod-of  Ibe  vast  quantity  <of  specie  which  pours  from  every 
4faarter  into  the  capital,  and  is  there  buried  or  lost  to  the 
xest  of  tlie  nation.    A  law  that  directed  on  ti)e  sale  of  land 
apveferenee,  ^  cseteris  paribus,' to  the 'person  without  land- 
ed property,  and,  in  the  case  where  two  land<owners  were 
competitors,  to  the  person  with  the  least,  would   be  a  most 
useful  law  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating,  tltis  diffusion   o€ 
ridies,.  which  is    ^ways  relative  to  the   prosperity  of  a* 


Xtfjififyis  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  in 
diffosinc  specie  and  riolies  in  a  state,  it  may  be  defined  the* 
use  made  of  riches  or  industry  to  procure  a' pleasinffexist** 
eoct,  b^  nhe  ntesos  that  usn«Uy  contribote  to  the  •  ad  vaata* 
gcaofKfrer  the  pleasure  of  society.  Where  there  is  great 
laautvilhenr  maal  be  great  riches,  and  if  this  laxury  be 
Visible  in  all  the  classes  of  the  inhubitaats,  it  is.a  certain 
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proof  that '  riches  are  properly  distributed,  and  vice  Ter$Sm 
Lajiury  will  be  the  means  of  destroying  disproportion,  and  in 
both  these  ca^s,  therefore,  is  a  public  benefit.  It  is  a» 
certainly  an  evil>  when  by  too  extensive  a  signification  it  is 
supposed  to  comprehend  all  the  frivolous  expences  of  pomp 
and  shew.  It  seduces  men  from  the  country,  and  causes  the 
loss  of  vast  tracts  of  land  for  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds^ 
of  forests  and  wastes,  and  is  a  luxury  of  pomp  destructive  to 
the  state.  Every  mischief  which  moral  writers  have  attribute 
ed  CO  luxury  under  the  first  meaning,  may  with  greater  rea* 
son  be  ascribed  to  the  manners  of  a  nation*  The  manners 
consist  in  the  habit  of  regulating  them  by  public  opinioD^ 
vvhtch  is  the  universal  rule  of  action.  If  a  government  par* 
ticoiarly  distinguishes  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to* 
the  service  of  ibeircoun try,  tlie  luxury  of  this  country  would 
be  a  luxury  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  It  would  lead 
the  rich,  to  rival  each  other  In  pubhc'servioes.  If  public  opi- 
iHOO  distinguishes  the  indolent. and  effeminate,  the  luxury 
will  catch  the  impression  of  the  manners.  Luxury,  however^ 
so  far  from  cor^^ypting  manners,  is  not  even  able  to  enervate 
the  courage  of  a  nation.  The  progress  of  luxury  ought  not 
lobe  an  object  of  apprehension,  because,  if  the  manners  of 
society  are  preserved  in  every  class,  it  will  only  be  a  necessa*- 
ry  spur  to  opi^lence,  and  the  effect  of  the  general  welfare  of 
a  natioi|« 

Writers  have  declaimed  against  passive  luxury  in  general, 
without  fefiecting  that  this  very  luxury  which  encourages 
foreign  industry  BO  much,  is  in  some  nations  the  only  sop* 
port'ofihe  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  establish  the 
tcuthofthis  observation,  it  will  be  but  necessary  to  prove 
thai;  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  quantity  of  specie  in 
a  nation  cannot  pass  without  the  ruin  of  its  population,  its 
agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce.  Various  methods  of  pre* 
venting  the  introduction  of  foreign  produce  have  been  devis* 
ed,  but  have  always  proved  ineffectual.  Prohibitory  laws 
are  constantly  overpowered  by  the  stronger  laws  of  necessity. 
When  the  quantity  of  specie  has  iiicrea£(ed  exorbitantly ,<  it  is 
both  the  duty  of  government  to  prevent  such  an  excess,  and 
to  open  a  proper  passage  for  the  superfluity  that  occasions 
.  it.  Passive  luxury  seems  best  calculated  to  prevent  this  poll* 
tical  plethora,  and  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  It  Opens  a  chansel  of  com- 
munication that  animates  commerce,  it  connects  nations  by 
free  and  voluntary  relations,  and  it  may  bejustly  ternled  the 
only  secority  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  which  is  iQ 
danger  front  an  excess  of  wealth. 
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Wetmstthat  in  having  sopolied  them' with  this  brief  ex* 
positioD  of  the  essential  principles  of  a  work  which  contains  so 
many  valuable  truths,  we  shall  have  performed  no  unaccept- 
able service  to  the  larger  number  of  our  readers^  both  as  we 
thall  have  enabled  them  to  comprehend  at  once  the  spirit 
which  has  actuated  its  author,  and  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  hispecaliar  merits.  To  nAst  of  them  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  coincidence  in  hi»opinions  with 
those  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  neither 
will  itbe  necessary  to  shew  in  how  far  many  of  the  observation? 
are  applicable  or  otherwise  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
country.  That  some  of  the  amendments  addressed  particularly' 
to  our  notice  would  be  unconstitutional^  a^d  at  best,  hazard^ 
ous,  has  already  been  observed  by  another  commentator; 
who  has  proved  the  extravagance  and  dapger  of  measures 
which  would  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  the  popular 
influence.  The  same  writer  has  further  shewn  that  the 
desired  effects  might  be  produced  by  the  powers  at  present 
Tested  in  the  two  houses,  without  an  innovation  exposed  tO' 
so  many  and  so  jost  objections.  Thai  the  actual  state 
of  popular  representation  is  in  direct  opposition  fo  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  constitution,  every  one  is  sufficient- 
ly aware  who  considers  the  mode  of  election j,  and  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  peers  in  the  election  of  members. 
While,  however,  they  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
form, they  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  reform  would 
of  Uself  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  every  evil  that  might 
arise  from  an  undue  exertion  of  {he  ro^al  prerogative  in  the 
creationof  peers,  without  any  change  in  the  constitutional 
Jaws  of  the  kingdom. 

The  restrictions  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  species 
of  industry,  sanctioned  and  encouraeed  by  the  administra-' 
tion  and  laws  of  this  country^  afford  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  ignorance  or  obstinacy  of  legislators.     That  agri- 
culture has  scarcely  reached  the  first  step  of  its  progress  to-* 
wards  possible  improvement,  however  it  may  have  been 
lately  advapced  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  societies  and  tn-» 
^iviunais,  teauires  no  long  proof,  as  the  fact  is  perfectly 
acknowledgea  by  those  best  qualified  to  ascertain  it.    Jt  has 
been  maintained  that  the  sustenance  which  might  be  drawn' 
from  the  lands  which  are  at  present  totally  unproductive, 
and  from  the  improved  cultivation  of  those  now  in  use, 
would  add,  at  least,  one  third  to  the  present  population  of 
the  country,  and  give  all  the  additional  and  consecfuent  im-'  '^ 
pulse,  to  every  species  of  iodustry.    By  a  removal  of  the 
many  obstacles  to  agricultunl  Jabouri  a  capital  which  i| 
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BOW  lost  or  pemicioiM^  weald  be  tamodioto  tbii  ob«fmci»ftiid 
Ticeand  miierj  aod  no^al  wsUraiol,  wbich  have  btcnlftid 
down  by  ao  i^telligeot  aBifaor  as  ibe  three  immediale  and 
active  checks  to  population,  would  no  longer  be  pfoduotive 
•f  national  poverty  and  national  misfortune.  Aa  tbe  meana 
of  austen'ance  were  increaaed  by  a  general  permittion  in 
ipverouient  lor  eUtry  man  to  oonau^t  hii  own  inlafcite 
m  his  own  way>  poveity  would  end,  and  as  poverty  ended« 
and  tba  necessity  for  moral  restraint^  marrii^s  woUld  in« 
crease^  and  vice  and  its  attendant  misery  be  in  a  gieat  viea«» 
fure  banished  from  society.  Thus  the  causes  which  cy^rata 
SQ  the  diminution  of  the  oiie&bers  cf  a  people  would  noionlf 
be  ^movedrbut  by  the  sam^  removal  the  causes  of  iaoieaar 
be  supplied. 

Little  more  need  be  added  with  Mgard  to  mannfisctamf 
and  commerce,  in  the  laws  selatins  to  which  tbe  aaose  nar* 
xow  and  fatal  policy  eKisto*  Whoever  would  be  sit  Ibe 
pains  to  ceUect  into  one  body  the  several  existing  lawS 
selative  to  these  sources  of  naliboarprosperity.  would  (ief« 
fiMrm  an  essential  service  to  bis  country.  Such  a  comfsU'' 
tiow  would,  in  general,  present  to  public  notice  a  series  of  aa 
mnwise  restrictions  and  as  powerful  discouragements  to  in« 
Wastry  as  occur  in  tbe  code»  of  asy  modem  European  nalian. 

In  this  general  and  indiscrimtnaie  censure  of  profatbitory 
and  restrictive  laws,  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit  even  those 
4^oeptioos  which  hiave  been  reoomnkended  by  several  cn^ 
I^tened  ipdividuals,  both  because  we  think  it  too  dangeMus 
to  faaaard  mty  modifications  of  the  genersll  principle,  and 
because,  in  llie  instances  adduced,  we  tbiuk  that,  under  the 
removal  of  other  restrictions,  the  benefits  which  wouU  re 
anlt  from  a  contrary  practice  ^-onld;  of  themselves,  be  suffi* 
cpttoefiect  an  exdusion,  and  a  mount  to  tbe  beaeAtsof  a 
probibitionj  without  an  encroachment  upon  tbe  geoesalprin* 
^iples  of  justice  aiid  good  policy.  The  great  miiichiefs  which 
anae  in  agriealtare  from  the  immense  number  of  horses 
kept  for  its  purposes,  and  whicb>  while  they  consume  pnore 
and  of  a  more  expeosive  food,  and  can  perforiu  in  most  situ* 
ationsno  more  than  oaten,  while  al  the  same  time  theyase.of 
little  valu'e  when  dead,  have  induced  several  intelligent  men 
to  psopose  a  tax  open  such  horses,  or  even  a  total  probibition. 
ItAPP^sn^tistbat  the  same  effeeis  would  follow  if  other 
less  evident  maxims  were  adopted,  and  an  ailention  paid  to 
the  maxim  of  indirect  interference  on  the  part  of  govern- 
meat.  The  differettce,  as  our  author  has  observed,  (vol.  11. 
p.  32)  between  a  well  and  ill  regulated  state  is  this,  that  in 
tbe  former  tbe  people  act  diaeclly^   khe   law  obliquely. 
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lo  tbe  Jfttter,  the^ople  ftctoUiquely,  and  the  lawgdiredhr.* 
In  the  &r»t  ib«  lesitUiprj.by  a  prudent  n^nagement  of  the  ' 
jirivate  iptereBt  of  each  iDdividnal,  indac^s  hina  to  act  ia  the 
paoi^  he  wishes^  without  o^Kgiiig  bioi  to  do' so,  or  declare ' 
IQgbis  jntentioD.  Ia  the  seqoadTbe  iftitatea  abd  exaipe* 
MXe^  bifi^  aad  disposer  hiqi  .to  be  refractory'  by  dlseov^riog 
bU  ioUoUon«,  .hi^  pleasure,  bU  power,  and  <:6acealidg  fronQi 
bim  hU  real  ioter^st. 

(Ipoo  the  Aai9e  Driaciple  wesha«ld  obje<c.t  to  a  direct  tat^ 
09i  pa^tore  laodi,  however  lenaible  we  ma^  be  of  the  great* 
iatt  o£tbe  ev^l.  If  the  wise  ^y^teio  of  dire(:t  taxation  were 
adopted^  a  caltivation  which  might  eSect  the  sam^  porpose 
would  be  tbe  oeceitsary  coQ^eq^^nce,  and  the  tax  would 
becona  annoaliy  le«s  buxtbeusooae^  without  any  evident  in^ 
terpotitibn  of  authority. 

^  For  tt\e  3ao^r^aionji  again  we  reject  our  author's  proposi- 
tion with  r^ard  to  the  establishment  of  sumptuary  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  public  credit.  They  would  be  in  this, 
BO  les^  than  in  every  dtber  instance,  an  iufrtDgemenC'Upoii 
the  right*  of  indiTidnals^  and  liable  to  misapplication  and 
uncertainty.    The  laws  which  are  recommendcNd  as  cautiims 

SaiustbaakruBtcies  would  in  tbfe  end  produce  every  good 
ect  that  might  be  desirable* 

There  are  a  few  facts  which  we  would  briefly  notice  as 
erroneously  stated  In  the  present  work,  before  wie  disoibs  it. 
With  re^rd  to  the  exportation  of  Bngiish  woo),  however  cor- 
rect tn  his  general  positions,  our  author  has  feik>we!l  the 
errors  of  tho^e  who  have  written  before  hlftn,  and  has  not 
only  with  them  proved  too  much  from  particular  fects,  but 
asserts  as  facts  what  the  whole  tenor  of  history  shows  to  be 
faIse.Wbatever  may  have  been  said  by  historians  with  regard 
to  the  fineness  of  £ngli3h  wool,  the  great  staple  commodity  of 
pur  isluAd,  uoone  besides  himself  bas  ascribed  to  the  importa* 
tion  of  this  into  France,  the  beauty  of  tbe  French  cloths.  \Ve 
Itnow  that  the  Spanish  wool  vfua  always  finer  than  that  of 
Eoglwd,  and  that  the  finest  of  this  wool  was  sent  into 
France.  The  Flemings,  on  the  ofber  baud»  who  for  seve- 
ral oentories  received  large  imports  of  wpol  from  England, 
received  at  the  same  time  tbe  conrsestsort  which  Spam 
could  produce;  to  that  the  comparison  whidt  has  been  insti- 
tuted between  the  Euglish  and  Spanish  wool  founded  upon 
this  fact^  should  lead  to  this  conclusipn  only,  thot  the  com« 
mon  English  wool  was  at  that  tio^e  finer  than  the  poarsest 
Spanish.    The  same  truth  holds  in  the  present  day. 

That  au  export  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  even  encouraged 
by^a  bounty,  it  such  a  tax  noon  the  community  for  the  be* 
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pefi t  p{  the  I'andboM^r  be  ever  justifiable,  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
peilher  does  it  require  much  knowledge  of  the  butnan  mind  or 
pf  %he  rules  of  arithmetic  to  establish  the  great  improvemeot 
JD  (he  raw'inaterii|l>  and  the  increase  T>f  the  public  revenuej 
Hhich  would  b^  the  result  of  such  a  measpre*  It  is  not 
(rue,  however^  that  the  quality  of  our  woph  ha^  been  de- 
terioratedj,  nor  the   quantity  diminished,  by  the  presept  sya- 

^We  pall  the  reader's  attentioa likewise,  to  an  tmportaat 
misquotation,,  which  demands  the  morf  notice  as  from  cmir 
author  the  error  may  be  copied  info  other  works,  and  is  not 
corrected  in  th|e  present  translation.  It  furnishes^  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  truth'pf  the  remark  made  by  Hume,  Rq^ 
Ibertson,  and  many  other  of  our  best  writers,  who  have  had  fre-f 
fjuent  pcca^ipn  to  refer  to  original  sources  ofinformi^tion,  that 
|io  rfsliance  ci^n  be  placed  on  the  accvrapy  of  foreign  Whora* 
At  page  2^6^  vol.  II.  the  following  wpr^s  occur  : 

*  Spain,  it  may  be  likewise  urgiMi,  according  to  the  report  of  tlw 
celebrated  Geronimp  de  U s^ofis,  i^opfKi  SQfiOO  ^\\k  reels  iu  thtt 
single  city  of  Seyilie/ 

We  quote  the  passage  to  which  iiHusipn  is  here  made^^ 
from  the  wpirk  it^{f  of  Jntonip  de  Uifariz. 

.  ?  Mayomaente  si  estendiendo.  mas  el  disciirso,  advertierc,  porno 
aigoiento  esta  regla  ^e  restituira,  \  6r.  Seyilla,  ^  su  aatigua  esplen- 
|dor,  wimerosi^  poblaciop,  ^Qibjdiadas  riqueaas,  y  emulada^  opulei^- 
.cias,  si  ei|  liiga^  d^  I09  300  a  400  telar^s  deseda  y  |an9»  a  que  se 
}iailan  reduqdos,  se  r«tableciessen  hasta  el  iiumero  de  ^6,000  f^ 
qup  li^^rop,  y  en  ^ue  se  ponservaron  muchos  aHos  (sfgun  assegura 
en  s^s  repre^entapiopes  la  mi$ma  ciudad)  los  quales,  siendo  d^ 
f exido$  ex()ui^jtos,  y  of dinarios,  oecuparon  tres  persqnas  a  lo  menos, 
uno  coil  otrOy  paciendo  tx\  tpdo  48,000  operarios.  comprekendidos 
los  que  preparan  li^  lana,  seda,  oro,  y  plata»  y  cop  )as  femiliaade 
'algunos  casados  psissaraap  de^^OOp  personas.* 
tester.  Tbeor:y  Prat:  dfBpom;  4^c.  p.  11, 


f^KTAll.-rjififiqbqfCQnunieTce,  Mnn^fai^turc^t  Fisheries  av^^ 
navigation,  wiih  brief  itotices  of  the  Jris  and  Sciences 
connected  vpitli  t^et^ ,«  cqatain^ng  the  Commercial  Trofj^aq^ 
tions  of  thf  British  and  ofhef  Countries,  from  the  eartu$t 
jiccomt^  tp  thfi  Meeting  of  t\e  Union  P^ri^ametU  in  Jqnu^ 
I  i  atid  compren^tiditjig  the       '     ' 
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noitmeal  T^bla  of  the  diferent  Sovtrtigm  ofBurfpe; 
Tobies  of  the  JltertHiam  of  Money  in  England  aM  SeoiOind; 
a  Chronological  Table  of  the  Prica  of  Com,  tic*,  and  a 
Commereiai  and  Manufacturing  Gauttter  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  frith  a  general 
Chronological  Index.  The  antient  Part  comwmd  from 
the  mM  authentic  original  HtMtoriam  andpubac^Rtcordi, 
printed  and  tn  Mamueript ;  and  the  Modern  from  Materia 
ah  of  unquiUhnahk  Jjuihentifiity  (mottly  unpublishedy; 
iMtraciedfrom  the  Kecordg  of  Parliameni,  the  Jccounti  iff 
the  Custom  House,  the  Mint,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  PoU» 
Office,  the  East  India  Ompany,  the  Bank  oj  Englafid,  Sfc 
Ifc.  B^DatidMacphemom.  4vols.4to.  M^wmao.   1805. 

HISTORY  it  ift  general  lillle  better  than  a  detail  of  the 
rrimes  and  foUiet,  mod  conaequeDtl^  the  oiiserietof  mankind. 
It  exhibita  our  apecies  as  a  sort  ot  cannibals  greedy  of  de- 
stmction.  We  meet  with  war  upon  war ;  and  the  few 
periods  of  peace  which  interrene,  seem  to  be  only  as  short 
preatbing  timesj  till  the  strength  is  recruited  for  fresh  hosti* 
lities  and  more  sanguinary  conflicts.  AlmoBl  every  pa^e 
^ames  with  rancour  or  streams  with  blood,  Man  is  a  social 
animal ;  but  yet  the  historical  volume  seems  consecrated  to 
^record  only  bis  antisocial  propensities.  We  see  him  like  a 
wild  beast  ravaging  whole  provinces,  depopulating  towns* 
and  traversing  the  land  and  the  ocean  m  quest  of  spoil. 
The  plough  and  the  loom  seem  less  prised  than  the  musket 
and  the  sword.  With  what  pleasure  then  do  we  turn  from 
such  a  history  to  th^  annals  of  comnyrce  and  of  ori,  in 
which  we  behold  the  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  of  man 
employed  for  the  most  henefictai  purposes^  and  devoted  to 
the  noblest  ends.  By  the  operations  oF  commerce  and  the 
toils  pF  art^  by  the  products  and  inventions  of  industrious 
man,  the  wants  of  humanity  are  relieved,  its  miseries  sooth- 
ed, its  means  of  enjoyment  multiplied,  and  its  sources  of 
happiness  enlarged.  Commerce  renders  even  the  pursuits 
of  selfishness  subservient  to  the  interests  ofphilantbropy.  A. 
state  of  nature,  if  by  that  stale  be  meant  a  complete  ab« 
^traction  of  all  the  social  sympathies,  never  existed,  though 
11  has  been  imagined  by  philosophers  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  is  nothing  but  commerce,  which,  in  one  of  its 
^nses,  means  the  interchange  of  benefit8,whicb  can  give  full 
|ind  free  activity  to  the  social  sympathies  of  man.  And  expe- 
dience as  well  as  history  will  prove  that  the  social  sympathies 
fire  mu4t  cxtfltcd  aii^  rcfiuecl  wliere  commerce  most  prevnits. 
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3%e  .a wail  of  cooMuecce  bi0  th«  wfni^^s/otjmmw  indoaUy  ^ 
iod  ibey  wjdl  ui  foaie  iaeii«iir^,  ^.ve  to  th^w  i|ie  social  aad 
jtbe  moral  tlate  ofman  from  \^\^t^  eafjyieafc  pe«4pde  ip  Ibc  pre- 
aenttin»e.  < It  ia  needless  t<(>  ^iiJ#fg«  on  il>e  i(DporUu>€«  of 
aaoh  A  work.;  bni  greajb  uM«t.  be  tbf  diftcaliy  pf  the  axe- 
euiioa.  li  j^uiree  »iiigal^f  paiience  ifi  tbe  xcoQ^^qq  of  ma- 
terials) greaid^p^ib  and  vAsketJ  ^rasevurch  ;  a  mif^  at  opce 
.}%boriqa«»  ip^auritive  andUttraed* . ,  Nor  ia  W»  M^b^raon^ 
Ibe  autbor  W  tbe  present  «irofl^^  ^t  all.  4f%iegjt  ip.  a^v  of 
.the«e  re6()^ct$.  His/  AnQa||s.of.C4N^mel;ae^ai^a,as^iupel^ 
iM0ambliige  of  well^a^lected  qia^r^U^hi^rdly  ikpage  of  wt^icb 
.  can  be  perused  widiout  pleasure  imd  iQstructicm«  If  tbere 
be  apy.defee^it. isLpi^ibap^  ifx  ii^i^  y^^nt  of  that  conn^ctio^  of. 
narrative  which  would  nave  heightened  the  interest.  la 
history  we  expect  a  ce;i;t4io , .f oQtinuity ,  pf  ^^raHoi^  ia 
whi)c;h  events  are  traiced  to  their  causes  and  unfavellea  in 
their  cons^ueqces.  Qui,  Mr.  Macpherspo's  Canals  ^are  ra* 
ther  acoJ,le^tio9  of  insulated  &cls;  which  >yU)  cau^  U  to  be 
mpcecoosulted  tlian  read^  or  at  least  more,  read  in  detached 
P^rts  than  as  a  whole.  And  yet  we  hardly  see  any  arrange- 
jsat.iii  jfiW^  Mx,  Macpherson  could  have  adopted^  by  which 
the  copious  dive/sity  of  bis  materials  could  have  been  work- 
.«d  into  one  consistent  whol^  with  anything  like  a  strict 
fu-oper  unity  an^  contiunity  of  narration- 

Pr^ivious  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Macpherson 's  work^ 
iMr^Anflerson  hud  published  'An.Jtiistorical  and  ChronaU>gi- 
cat  Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce/  from  the  earlieal 
period  to  thepQinmencementof  th^  present  reign.  In  the 
commencement  of  this  work  Mr.  Audersoi^  had  committed  so 
many  errors  and  omissions,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  found  it 
mcessary  to  compose  it  entirely  anew,  and  to  have  recourse 
\Q  more  genuine  and  authentic  sources  of  information  thao 
Mr.  Anderson  appears  to  have  consulted.  The  annals  from 
the  year  l4U2to  1760  are  the  composition  of  Mr.  Anderson^ 
but  with  omissions  and  udditiousof  Mx.  M  acpherson's^  who 
has  also  made  some  improvements  m  the  diction. 

Mr.Macpherson  has  given  a  very  satisfactoryj  erudite,  and 
interesting  account  of  the  commerce  between  the  European 
nations  and  India  frotn  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  He  has  also  diligently  traced  ihe  history  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  first  rude  beginniogs  to  iU  present  state  of  ma- 
turity aud  perfection.  He  has  at  the  same  time  given,  from 
a  communication  of  General  Melville,  a  very  clear  account 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  tires  of  oars  in  the  war  galleys  of 
the  ancients. 

^The  ancient  gallies  were  very  flat  at  ibe  bottom,  and  (heir  sides 
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I  taitcd  ptrpen^ictthr  to  iheWgbt  of  oidy  tb?M  or  foor  fie«| 
ft0«  the  surf«tie  of  lb«  w«ur«  aboy«  vhick  they  divcffpd  wiih  «% 
•Ofltf  of  about  45  degttM*  Upon  tkm  sloping  utaU  w^re  fl«ced  ^ 
»jftuts  of  the  rcrart rs  alwut  %  £eet  in  length,  the  row9  or  tim  uf  tben^ 
being  niud  oa1>'  about  15  iochw  ii)  perpeudicular  height  above 
«ach  otbari  and  the  sc^itx  as  welt  as  the  rowports  were  placed  in 
qviocun^  or  chequerwise,  as  the  gunports  of  ainodera  inlnrat^ 
»bip/ 

Oar  author  hae  increased  the  value  of  his  weirk  uni 
Ae  pleasore  of  the  perusal  by  details  of  those  scieiuifto  dis- 
csoveriea  or  ingemons  intentioos,  which  have  nome  eonnec« 
tk>o  with  the  operatioDS  and  theinterestsof  coaiaiefee,RQd  by 
brief  notices  of  those  patriotic  and  enlightened  iodividaals, 
whose  gentas  and  industry  have  so  powerfully  Gontribuled 
to  promote  the  progress  of  cirilizution^  and  to  multiptv  the 
conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  life.  *  To  the  last  volume 
Mr.  MacphersoQ  has  subjoined  some  useful  tables  and  aoo« 
l^ions  index. 

*  In  describing  the  commerce  of  ancient  times,  Mr.  Mae. 
pherson  has  constantly  referred  to  the  ancient  writers  front- 
whom  he  derived  his  informatbn.  Nor  is  Mr.  Macbherson 
one  of  those  writers  who  quote  at  second-hand.  He  goes 
to  the  fountain-head  for  the  information  which  ^  he  waate, 
and  every  reliance  may  he  placed  on  the  truth  of  hit  state* 
ments  and  the  accuracy  of  his  references.  In  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  modern  part  of  his  work,  he  hfts  coneulieil 
the  acts  ^d  records  of  parliament^  official  accounts,  and 
other  unquestionable  documents. 

Such  is  the  work  which  Mr.  Macpherson  has  presented  to 
the  public ;  and  it  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  the 
man  of  letters,  to  the  philosopher,  nnd  the  statesman.  It 
abounds  with  curious  and  amusing  details,  with  facts  well 
(Calculated  to  excite  reflection,  iiiul  from  which  the  most 
ifnportant  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  It  shows  the  revolu* 
tions>  which  commerce  has  undergone,  the  restrictions  with 
which  it  has  at  times  been  fettered,  the  bold  and  hazarduns 
enterprises  which  the  commercial  spirit  has  inspired,  and 
the  ruinous  speculations  which  it  has  sometimes   produced. 

Commerce,  from  its  frequent  changeof  place,  would  ap- 
pear to  t>e  a  capricious  and  volatile  being;  but  history  will 
teach  US  that  commerce  is  governed  by  fixed  and  certain 
laws  ;  and  that  her  local  transitions  are  occasioned  by  rea- 
sons which  are  immutably  fixed  in  die  constitution  ^^f  the 
world.  Political  revolutions  wflfect  her  existence  only  as  far 
•8  they  affect  the  security  of  property.     For  commerce  may 
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flourish  wherever  property  is  secure.    Bat  property  can 
Ter  be  so  secure  as  under  those  goTernments  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  infusion  of  civil  liberty.    Hence  commerce 
will  readily  relinquish  a  despotic  state  for  a  free :  and  in* 
4eed  the  commercial  spirit  will  soon  languish  under  an  op* 
pressive  and  overbearing  despotism.     Commerce  may   in 
some  periods  of  the  world  have  prevailed   in  states  in  which 
the  government  has  been  approximated  to  the  despotic,  for 
there  have  been  periods  in  which  the  vestiges  of  civil  liber- 
ty have   hardly  oeen  visible  in  any  region  of  the  globe  ^ 
yet  we  shall  find  that,  even  in  such  periods,  commerce  has 
always  fixed  its  residence  in  that  state  in  which  [H'operty 
has  been  most  secure.    Freedom  do^s  not  always  generate 
commerce;  for  the  Romans,  even  in  the  brightest  days 
of  liberty,  were  enemies  to  commerce.      It  was  in  some 
sneasore  discouraged  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  civifinstitutions.    The  soldier  was  honoured^ 
and  the  merchantdespised.    Even  Cicero,  great  and  gene« 
Tpos  as  were  his  'sentimi^nts,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  free  from  these  illiberal  sentiments^  but  to  have  con->. 
aidered  trade  as  a  degrading  occupation.    Most  of  the  Ro^^ 
man  manufacturers  and  artizans  were  slaves ;  and  hence  we 
may  the  less  wonder  why  sach  employments  were   deemed 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  freeman.     From   the  very  early 
periods  in  which  we  peruse  the  Roman  writers,  and  ihe 
associations  which  we  form  in  favour  of  the  Roman  people^ 
we  are  apt  to  regard  them   with   excessive  admiratj^n.     We 
become  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  government  and  the 
tyrannical  nature  of  their  policy  with  respect  to  other  states. 
The  Romans  were  ambitious  of  being  the  military  despots  of 
the  earth  ;  and  neither  freedom  nor  commerce  could  flou* 
rish  under  their  arbitrary  sway.    The  Romans,  like  the  mo- 
dern French  under  the  despotic  rule  of  Buonaparte,  seem  to 
have  been  determined  to  suffer  no  state  to  retain  its  indepen* 
dence  which  they  had  the  power  to  subvert.     Mr.  Macpher« 
son  has  very  properly  exposed  the  anti^commercial  spirit 
of  the  Romans;  and  he  has  in  vol.  i.  p.  98,  made  a  remark, 
which  we  think  may  be  supported  by  very  strong  presump- 
tive evidence,  that  ^  the  generally  received  pompous  history 
of  the  Roman  republic  for  the  first  six  supposed  centufies  is 
mere  rpmance.'    The  sole  busiuess  of  the  Romans  was  war  ; 
and  by  ravages  of  war  rather  than  by  the  exerlions  of  indus- 
try auijlthe  accumulations  of  commercial  gain  they  had  ac- 
q  ired  every  thing  which  tbey  possessed.  .  When  a  nation  is 
iiileot  on.  procuring  wealth  only  by  the  sword,  it  can  be  re^ 
yarded  only  as  an  assemblage  of  ruffian  banditti,  of  pUicuiep^ 
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«fs  and  assassins.    Sach  were  the  Romans ;  and^  noiwi  h 
standiag  the  merit  of  some  of  their  tine  writers,   who  yei.  will 
hardly  bear  a  comparison  with  thdse  of  Greece,  they  deserve 
the  execrations  of  posterity.     Their  conquests   have   been 
sometimes  supposed  favourable  to  the  progress  of  civilization; 
bnt  where  was  civilization  ever  promoted  by  the  sword  i  It  it 
quite  as  unfit  to  diffuse  the  benign  efft^cts  of  social  life,  and 
to  encourage  arts  and  manufactures,  on  the  increase  of  which 
civilization  depends,  as  the  pestilence  is  to  produce  liealtb^ 
or  atrophy  to.  occasion  strength*    If  the  Roman  republic  had 
never  swallowed  up  the  numerous  independent  states  into 
which  the  world  was  di'videdi  it  is  more  Uian  probable  that 
civilization  would  have  made  a  more  rapid  progress ;  and 
that  that  long  night  of  ignorance  and  sloth>  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  dark  ages',  would  never  have 
been.     Theirs  was '  a  coIosshI  power,  which  seemed  erected 
ooly  to  crush  virtue  and  science  under  its  enormous  weiftht.. 
While  it  stood,  it  was  an  iron  despotism ;  and  wlien  it  feU,  it 
was  long  before  the  free  energies  of  man  could  recover  their 
original  elasticity.    The  Romans  have  accused  the  Cartha* 
ginians  of  perfidy,  and  made  the  '  punic  faith'  a  bye-word  of 
reproach  :  and  it  has  happened,  fortunately  for  their  credit 
that  we  have  no  Carthaginian  writers  left  to  refute  the  lie 
and  reverberate  the  obloquy.    According  to  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  de  Repub.  I.  ii.  c»  U.  the  government  of  Car- 
thage was  the  most  perfect  with  which  he  was  acquainted: 
and  such  a  government  could  not  have  been  inauspicious  to 
the  interests  of  morality.    The  commercial  habits  for  which 
<3arthage  was  so  renowned,  were  totally  incompatible  with 
thatwant  of  faith  of  which  they  have  been  unjustly  accused 
by  their  unprincipled  foes.      Commerce  cannot   flourish 
where  the  priuciples^of  truth  and  honesty  are   not  revered. 
No  mercantile  nation  conld  prosper  within  the  grasp  ofliome; 
and  we  need  no  other  proof  that  the  accusations  of  )>erHdy, 
with  which  they  were  «o  forward  in  oppressing  the  Gartl^aT 
ginians,  might  with  justice  be  retorted  ou  themselves, 

-^  The  Romans/  says  Mr,  Macplierson,  *  after  the  dcstructuiu  of 
Carthage,  interfered  in  the  most  insolent^  and  arbitrary  manner  in 
ika  alTairf  of  all  natioiig,  and  took  upon  them  to  pervert  tbt:  suc- 
cession of  kings.  Perseus  king  of  Maceiioni'a,  Anriochus  king  of 
Syria,  and  a  multitude  of  snfialler  kings  and  states,  including;  al)  the 
Gallic  parts  of  Itafy^  and  almost  the  wbo)^  peninsula  of  Spain,  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Antiochus  and  several  other 
of  the  Asiatic  priuces  were  permitted  to  retain  a  nominal  ro}aity. 
But  they  were  merely  deputed  magistrates,  effectually  deprived  *t  f. 
sovereign  power,  and  particularly  of  their  tmvai  force  ;  aiiU  afcfr  a^- 
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ftttiftg  Hi.tliereilo<ttoii  of  their  iieighboiini,  whefdn  tbty  gifttiiriff 
tMf  rtaentmeAts  witboot  conttdering  tlmt  tbey  were  lbei«by  aces- 
kr»tii^thiirownde9tructiaBttb«yw«rf  stripped  of  their  CdenMod 
•ba«low  Qf  power>  and  bad  onlr  the  comfort,  which,  aceoifKng  to 
the  fitble,  Polypheinus  promised  to  Ulysses,  of  being  the  last  devour* 
cd.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Romans  for  alMut  half  a  oem^ 
twy/ 

Aofii  this  description  of  Roman  lost  of  power  an^  riola^ 
lioo  of  eV€Hry  princfpk  which  ought  to  malMr  one  state  re^ 
apeet  the  tudepeifdeoce  of  another,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
10  Ihe  present  potkical  syslem  of  Baonaparte. 

Commerce  $eeins  frequently  to  bure  fixed  its  abode  ia 
small  st%te»j  becaase  freedoas  has  been  asaally  found  to  flou- 
rish in  small  states  more  than  tn  large.  Saittll  states  are 
more  soiK*eptibieof  a  freeand  deiDoeratic  form  of  govern-* 
ment ;  and  till  the  system  of  delegated  power  or  representa- 
tion was  known,  freedom  could  not  well  exist  in  a  ^ery  po- 
poIoHs  aod  extensive  country.  We  have  no  autbeotic  ae- 
tails  ofthe  particular  forms  of  government  which  prevailed 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  first  seats  of  oommeroe  in  the  ancient 
worM  ;  yetin  the  long  and  obstinate  resistance  which  Tyre 
opposed  to  the  arms  of  Alexander,  we  may  discover  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  the  energies  of  a  popular  government. 
The  merchants  of  Tyre  made  a  more  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  arms  of  Alexander  than  the  whole  power  of  Persia. 
Commerce,  by  introducing  luxury,  may  beltiought  to  ener* 
irate  the  body  and  the  mind,  if  by  luxury  be  meant  an  ex« 
cess  of  sensual  gratifications,  it  is  not  necessarily  engendered 
by  commerce  ;  and  it  will  usually  be  found  that  commereilii 
habits,  by  favouring  industry,  dili^enc^,  and  parsimony^ 
are  far  from  enfeeblmg  the  powers  ot  the  bod}'  or  the  mind  ; 
and  hy  the  increased  interest  in  tiie  tMtionttl  safety  which 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth  produce,  Ihey  ra« 
tber  ibspire  the  glow  and  augment  the  force  of  patriotism. 
Patriotism  is  in  some  measure  an  interested  feeling.  It  docs 
not  attach  itself  merely  to  the  itsikcd  and  barren  soil.  It  *s 
inther  the  cceation  of  praf)€rty  ;  and  every  individuals  most 
endeared  to  that  spot  in  which  the  ties  of  interest  are  the 
most  strong,  which  is  must  associated  with  tlie  comforts- 
and  conveniences  i>f  life,  and  which  is  consequeuily  mo^ 
forcibly  ideniiiied  with  the  feeling  of  hap|>ii>ess.  The  true 
flame  of  patriotism  will  not  readily  be  kindled  in  the  breast 
of  slavery  and  iikligenee. 

When  Sidon^whicii  had  for  ages  been  renowned  for  her 
oommerce^  her  manufactures;  .Hid  her  arts^  was  attacked  m 
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^  yettt  351  befera  ^  CbriftfaH  am  1»y  fk^  imifi«i€f*- 
Ue  tiosUofPeriia^lkd  oMjnsltealieHi^eas/disdaiiiic]^  tlai^ 
tf,  ledolTed  to  port  with  their  in^peodende  6nW  with  their  * 
lires.  Fiodiiag  tbemwlires  tfnaUe  to  ie|»«l  Ibe  ittviidiivgp 
despot,  ibey  set  fire  to  their  dty>  and  wHh  tixfgit  wlr^ 
ancrchtldtenj  perished  ib  theflkoJet*  Such-  wmt  the  Aite 
of  Sidon,  which  had  for  more  than  ooetbooiaod  yearn 
been  the  eommerdal  capital  of  th^east,  and  trtfm  the  earKest 
period  been  celebrated  tor  bermanulBctares  of  fineliDefi,  enir 
broidery,  tapestry^  metals,  glafts,  and  other  works  of  efeganee 
and  luxury.  Bat  commercjal  habits  had  aot  evaporated  the 
coorage  of  theSidonians,  or  extinguished  their  love  of  liberty 
and  independeDce.  The  Phoceans  are  another  memorable 
instance  that  comihercial  pursuits,  instead  of  reUxrng,  tend 
to  strengthen  the  love  of  liberty,  and  inspire  a  thirst  tor  high 
and  heroic  deeds,  such  as  men  who  are  soldiers  by  profes^ 
sion  hare  seldom  the  courage  to  attempt,  or  the  coostaAcy  to 
execute.  Their  city  was  assailed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus : 
but  the  merchant-citizens  resolving  never  to  brook  tihe 
nile  of  a  foreign  prince,  in  the  course  of  one  dAy,  which  was 
granted  them  by  the  Persian  general  in  order  to  consider 
the  terms  of  a  surrender,  flew  to  their  ships  with  all  the  pro* 
perty  whicK  they  coald  lake  on  b6iird,  and  left  only  their 
empty  city  to  the  enemy.  They  kmnciied  if^o  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  .founded  a  settlement  in  Corsica,  where  they 
continued  their  commercial  pnrsutts  and  breathed  the  geni- 
al air  of  liberty.  In  ih$  «ra  of  the  Persian  invasions,  when 
Athens  was  most  cominercial,  she  was  at  the  same  time 
most  animated  with  the  flame  of  liberty  and  independence. 
And  at  that  cxilical  period  it  was  her  generous  sacrifices, 
her  towering  spirit,  and  her  magnanimous  exertions,  which 
prevented  the  other  states  of  Greece  from  falling  under  the 
Persian  dominntioij.  The  peaceful  babiiti  of  cofumerce,  lu 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  been  so  long  engaged  till  ih» 
dread  of  the  Romuu  domination  obliged  ibeiiv  to  ^urn  ih.eir 
attention  to  military  pursuits,  do  not  appear  to  have  diminish- 
ed their  prowess,  or  unfifted  tbem  for  the  use  of  arms.  They- 
proved  the  most  farmidable  enemy  with  vvhiHtf  rtie  auti- 
commercial  citizens  of  Home  ever  hud  to  contend. 

After  the  destruction  of  t1ie*  Itoman  empire  in  the  west,' 
wlien  all  Europe,  seemed  in  danger  of  being  convened  inro  i^ 
barren  desert  by  the  widespread  desolation  of  Go'h*^.  Vandals^ 
aud  Huns,  coimncrce  sou^^ht  and  found  an  usylnm  in  those 
states  where  the  spark  of  liberty  had  not  quite  expired^  aiiCl 
where  the  civil  in:»UtuiiQt;s  afforded  txujst  jsecuriiy  ta 
property.    Genoa  and   Venice   vvue  the  abode  of  tiie  ma* 
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anfaetKrer  m4  Ihe  tmot%  cyf  the  m^rdiaiDL  They  wc^ 
KvaU  in  opiil^noe  and  pow^r ;  but  after  the  captore  of  Con-^ , 
alaotmopte  by  the  Turks  ia  the  year  14$8|  the  Veneiiand 
without  ai  rival  supplied  the  inorefuiiffg  demand  for  the  pro- 
ditctiooa,  of  ihe.east.  Their  oiariUiqe  commerce  about  tbi«  , 
time  w«s  greater  tbap  that  of  ail  the  restof  gurop^  taken  to- 
fptber.  Jb/eii:  9bips  traded  to  every  port  in.  Europe.  Ttieir 
rich  manufactures  of  silkj  cloth  of  ^Id  and  silver,  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  and  glass^^were  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfectioa.  Their  government  was  beneficent^  tbe  people 
immerous,  opulent  and  happy.  But  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  diverted  the 
principal  commerce  of  Venice  into  another  ciianoel,  and 
for  a  short  period  the  Portnguese  jei:^6yed  a  high  degree  of 
commercial  splendour.  They  formed  numerous  settlements 
and  factories  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  in  the  Persian  gulph,  in 
Arabia^  and  in  India.  But  the  Portuguese  gbveroment.  was 
too  despotic  to  give  that  security  to  property^  and  to  apply 
that  energetic  force  to  the  active  powers  and  tne  enterprising 
spirit  of  man,  without  which  commerce  soon  languishes  and 
diecays.  The  tyranny  and  cruelty  which  prevailed  in  their 
settlements  and  factories,  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  way 
for  their  destruction.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Spain  enjoy*, 
ed  a  considerable  degree  of  commerce. 

'  About  ten  thousand  people  were  employeol  in  the  manufactures 
of  silk  and  wool  at  Toledo.  In  Catalonia,  before  the  unioti  of  tba. 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  (an  event  fatal  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  that  province)  many  of  the  towns  were  filled  with  in- 
dustrious and  skilful  manufacturers  in  wooL  cotton,  fiax,  leath(T| 
tiO|  copper,  iron,  steel,  silver,  ^t.  The  snip-carpenters  of  Barce- 
lona built  vessels,  not.  only  for  their  own  countrymen,  but  also  for 
Other  nations.  All  these  branches  of  industry,  together  with  tbii 
produce  of  a  feftilo  soil,  diligently  cultivated,  supplied  the  mate<« 
rials  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  every  port  of  the  Mediterranean 
si^,  and  abo  to  Portugal,  the  west  coast  of  France,  Fianders,  and 
England.  (Schott.  Script.  liisp.  v.  ii.  pp.  308,  844.  Capmany. 
.  Mem.  Hist,  de  Barcelona,  passim.)  But  all  the  Christians  of  Spain 
were  surpassed  by  the  Saracens  of  Granada  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  the  excellence  of  their  manufacturf's,  particularly  those 
of  silk)  (whichy  as  already  observed,  weiii  in  a  fiouribhiug  cumiition 
in  Almcria  beiure  any  of  Uie  Christian  states  to  the  westward  of 
Greece  possessed  a  single  silk-worm,)  the  extent  oi  tbei^  commerce^ 
Iheir  riches  aiid  magnificence.  That  kingdom  was  liimlly  subdued 
in  tbe  beginning  of  January  1492t  by  Ferdinand,  who  by  the  treaty. 
secured  to  the  Saracc-ns  tb«  free  exercise  of  their  re!i|^on  with 
tb's  ttie  of  their  MoMjues,  their  owu  laws^   and  their  property 
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W  evm  kind,  indadiag  «ten  tbrfr  arms,  except  cannon.  FetP* 
id^aond  *  has  ge&ertily  obtained  the  character  of  $  wise  king  i 
but  with  subnission  to  the  wisdom  of  thos^  livbo  have  given 
bin  that  characcer,  it  may  be  observed,  that  be  had  now  an  op«  - 
portunity,  by  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  treatment  of  bis  new 
aubjects,  to  render  his  kingdom  the  first  manufacturing  and  com- 
laercial  country  iii  Europe,  and  that  his  conduct  was  qaite  the 
reverse.  Urged  by  bigotry  and  infatuation,  he  bad  already  esta* 
blished  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  of  itself  sufficient  to 
destroy  all  spirit  of  industry  aivd  enterprise;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  human  mind  on  the 
altar  of  superstition,  he  commanded  (March  14p2)  all  the  Jews  in 
Spain  tobecome  Christians,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  four  month«; 
and  170,000  families,  all  industrious  and  valuable  members  of 
society,  by  whom  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was  con* 
dueled,  were  driven  out  to  enrich  other  Countries  with  their  arts  and 
iadusiry,  and  as  much  of  their  property  as  they  could  save.  With 
respect  to  the  Saracens,  or  Moors,  instead  of  imitating;  the  wise  and 
liberal  conduct  of  the  ancestors  of  those  people,  who,  when  thej 
conquered  i^pain,  permitted  their  Christian  subjects  to  enjoy  their 
religion  and  laws,  or  that  of  the  Christian  conqueror  oi  Sicily,  wh6 
gave  the  Saracen  inhabitants  the  same  indulgence,  or  paying  any  fe* 
gird  to  his  own  treaty,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  resolved  to  compel 
all  his  new  subjects  to  become  Christians.  Many  of  them  professed 
the  Christian  religion,  while  they  retained  their  own:  but  tlxosc 
Tiypocrites  were  soon  exterminated  by  the  burning  zeal  of  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  inquisition.  Others,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them, 
were  either  murdered,  or  plundered  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  exiles  took  refnge  among  their  brethren  on  the  opposite 
roast  of  Africa,  and  in  revenge  for  (he  miseries  infiicted  on  them  by 
the  Spaniards,  resolved  to  carry  on  a  perpptiial  predatory  war  againA 
their  oppressors.  But  their  war  of  just  reprisals  has  been  pervextcd 
by  their  descendants  into  indiscriminate  piracy  against  every 
nation  professing  the  Christian  feli<zion,  excepting  only  those  who,  by 
l)ribes or  superior  naval  power,  allure  or  compel  them  to  respect  their 
fijgs:  and  thus  ic  happens,  that  a  private  merchant  in  the  United 
^tutes  of  Anierica,  a  country  not  known  to  exist  when' Granada 
wa»  conquered,  u  ruined  inconsequence  of  that  event.  By  theio 
"depopuliiiions,  'with  the  subsequent  drains  to  the  Colonics,  by  blind 
•and  furious  bigotry,  an<l  the  lazy  pride  introduced  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  American  mines,  Spain  from  the  time  of  entering  upon  pos- 
session  of  the  greatest  opportuir.iies  of  iinpr(»vetnent,  has  been  falling 
1)ack  in  crvlU^ation,  rnduhtry,  and  commerce,  while  all  the  other 
x*ountries  in  Europe  were  rapiilly  adiancini;: — a  memorable  and 
<ireadful  example  of  the  fatal  consequences  ut  persecution  for  religi« 
ous  opinions.'  <^See  Mariana,  LI.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxvii.) 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanftz  by  Louis  XIV.  wm 
almost  83  fatal  to  the^cominerce  of  France  us  the  estnblisb^ 
OftiT.  Rev.  Vol.f.VctQbcr,  idOQ.  M 
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ment  of  the  iDquisitioD  was  to  that  of  l^paio*  Commerc^ 
requires  not  only  civil  but  religious  liberty  for  its  culture 
and  its  growth.  The  mercantile  spirit  does  not  well  accord 
with  the  sectarian.  Merchants  trade  with  people  of  all  na- 
tions and  religions;  and  hence  they  usually  imbibe  those 
notions  of  comprehensive  TOod  will^  which  are  so  congenial 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity^  and  so  adverse  to  the 
temper  and  the  habits  of  religious  persecution. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  commerce  of  the  north  oF 
Europe  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  what  are  called 
the  Hansetowns^  or  a  number  of  cities  in  the  north  of  Germa* 
ny^  which  enjoyed  a  free  constitution  of  government^  and 
formed  together  a  sort  of  federal  republic  of  cities  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  against  the  pirates  and  robbers  by 
whom  the  sea  and  land  were  then  so  generally  infested. 
These  cities  rose  to  a  great  degree  of  power^  and  the  Haose 
merchants  were  highly  respected^  and  enjoyed  a  variety  of 
privileges,  particularly  in  this  country.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reformation  in  religion,  vast  numbers  of  persona 
were  driven  from  Germ  any, France,  and  England^wbo  remov- 
ed their  families  and  their  industry  to  the  Seventeen  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  where  they  found  protection  la 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  country  and  the  privileges  of  the 
cities,  which  had  been  respected  by  a  long  supcession  of  prin- 
ces. But  when  the  seven  provinces  were  united  under  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  of  Qrange,  and  the  storm  of  religious 
persecution  raged  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  artizans,  who  cherished  the  rights  of  con- 
science, sought  shelter  in  the  new  common-wealtt),  and  the 
trade  of  Amsterdam  increased,  while  that  of  Antwerp  sunk 
inio  decay. 

If  it  be  asked  why  commerce  has  so  much  flourished  in 
England  since  the  revolution,  why  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lated, mannfaciuies  extended,  and  nil  the  arts  and  conveni-» 
ences  of  life  multiplied  to  such  an  astonishing  degree,  the 

Erincipal  reason  is,  because,  since  that  period,  England  has 
eeri  the  favoured  domicile  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Her^justice  hi«  been  well  >ad ministered,  properly  secure^ 
and  the  rights  of  conscience  respected.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  his  truly  importantand  valuable  work,  Mr. 
Macpherson  gives  a  very  iftstructive,  useful,  and  copious 
detail  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  We  make  no  ex- 
tracts, because  the  limits  of*  our  review  would  not  permit  as 
to  extract  so  much  as  we  could  wish;  and  where  there  is 
tnch  amass  of  curious  and  interesting  matter,  selection  would 
jbe  difficult  i  but  we  earncitly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Lbc 
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"Whole  to  biir  r^aiers;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  if  they 
read  only  for  ainusement  they  will  be  highly  entertained; 
and  if  for  a  more  important  purpose',  that  it  will  fdrnish 
them  with  a  rich  slock  of  material  which  they  may  convert 
to  many  useful  ends,  and  from  vvhich  they  may  derive  ud 
common  advantage  by  properly  digesting  in  the  luboratory 
of  reflection.  The  slrttesjian  aird  the  politician  will  become 
wi-er  by  the  details,  and  the  moralist  and  philosopher  will 
contemplate  with  heartfelt  pleasure  such  an  accurate  and 
»  highly  edifying  picture  of  the  active  powers  of  incjusliious 
and  civilized  man  We  do  not  criticise  the  diction  of  Mr. 
Macpherson,  because  he  himself  disclaims  all  pretensioh^ 
to  the  ornamsnls  of  style  ;  his  object  was  to  state  facts  with- 
out any  artificial  embeilishments,  and  his  work  bears  ample 
testimony  to  his  possession  of  at  least  two  of  the  great  ex- 
cellencies of  an  historical  writer ;  indefatigable  research^ 
and  uniform  veracity.  If  'Mr.  Macpherson  Cannot  ctauri 
the  praise  of  elegance,  he  can  at  least  never  bechstrged  witli 
obscurity  ;  his  narrative  is  simple  and  unadorned  ;  his  sub- 
jectdid  not  admit  of  that  language  which  excited  the  sen- 
sibility and  agitates  the  heart ;  and  in  such  a  v^ork  no  apolo- 
gy is  necessary  for  the  want  of  oratorical  animation. 


AttT.   IV. — Essni/s  on  various  Subjects-      By  J.    Bigfand. 
^Z  Fols.  Svo,     Longman.  1805.' 

THE  author  of  these  Essays  we  understand  (6  be  one  of 
those  few,  who  by  dint  of  a  considersible  sldck  of  natural  ca- 
pacity and  irresistible  industry  have  fought  their  way  along 
the  rug'^ed  road  of  science,  through  a  ho^t  of  opposing  cir- 
cumstances inseparable  from  a  coniined  si  fixation .  In  cases! 
of  this  kiivd,  especially  where  an  aUthor  makes  his  first  de- 
but, criticism  herself  is  inclined  to  loWer  her  fasces  and  t/> 
favour  the  sciile  of  her  balance.  But  at  nresent  there  exist* 
IK)  temptation  to  partialrty  of  lh!s  sort.  Mr.  U  ,  in  his  works 
aiready  published,  seems  to  have  earned  a  respectable  por- 
tion of  public  approbalrf)ti,  sutHvienl  at  least  to"  keep  up  his 
coura:je,  even  lliough  liie  preterit  essays  should  add  b'ut  little 
to  his  reputation.  , 

There  is  somethih:;  vastjy  attractive  in  the  title  of  Miscel- 
hmeous  lis^say*,  Tiie  mental,  like  liie  cor;  o:enl  taste,  is  i  ot 
a  little  gratined  with  the  promise  o\;  ti  bunquei,  where  it  caii 
take  a  little  of  thi^  and  h  llltfe  of  that,—*  Qut  9a  e.^'i  hon  I  .ah, 
<»outcz  <j.i!'— ^But  this  is  ncit-the  onl^  iitoiiye  whicii  acLua'csi 
iUe  lieadcr  to  scix?  vritli  aviditv,  rf  book  of  fesw^s.    Tbere  are 
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fipw  miodsof  any  turn  for  observation  which  have  notetrjcfyecfr 
some  peculiar  advantages  towards  obtaioiog  clear  ideas  upon 
particular  subjects^  and  to  which  either  practical  experience 
or  accidental  trains  of  thought  have  not  exhibited  jomc  topical 
ir\  a  novel  and  luminous  point  of  view.  All  such  elocidalioDS^ 
re^ectionsi  and  discoveries  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
make  their  appearance  in  a  volume  of  essays,-  wtiere  the 
writerisat  full  liberty  tochuse  his  own  subjects,  t^dweliupon 
tl)em  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  to  quit  them  when  he  has  ex- 
onerated his  mind,  and  has  said  all  that  he  has  to  say.  Hence 
we  expect  to  find  no  laboured  common- pi  ace  thoughts,  no 
parade  of  trifles,  no  straining  to  fill  up  a  page,  no  pumping 
from  an  exhausted  brain.  .  We  l6ok  for  the  '  first  sprightly 
runnings'  of  the  mind,  and  those  we  expect  to  see  commu*- 
nicated  irttbe  most  lively  and  energetic  manner. 

How  far  Mr.  B.  has  satisfied  Tliese  hopes  and  expectations 
which  very  naturally  arise  from  the  title  which  b^  has  cho« 
sen,  will  be  seen  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  essays  them- 
selves. After  having  employed  his  third  essay  to  shew  thai 
the  only  effectual  comfort  under  the  pressure  of  temporal 
calamities  is  the  conviction  that  we  are  under  the  protection 
of  an  all- wise  and  all-merciful  Providence,  who  certainly 
can  and  will  direct  all  for  our  greatest  ultimate  good,  he 
proceeds  in  the  fourth  taconsider  the  expediency  of  a  na- 
tional establishment  for  religion,  which,  when  founded  oa 
toleraut  and  liberal  principles,  and  free  from  all  compulsa- 
tory  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  conformity^  he  justly 
determines  to  be  the  surest  method  of  propagating  and  trans- 
mitting the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christian  morality.  - 
He  then  combats  the  common  objections  to  such  eatablish- 
menis.  He  shews  that  the  founder  of  our  religion  gave  all 
the  eviden!;:e  which  (the  circumstances  of  his  times  consider* 
ed)  he  could  give  of  his  approbation  of .  a  national  church, 
by  conforming  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  law.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  usually 
pointed  to  as  an  existing  proof  of  the  possibility  of  preserv-  * 
ing  religion  without  national  provfsions  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  one  system,  he  contend^  that  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  wbichhave  rendered  a  national  church 
less  indispensable  there  than  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  : 
First,  because  the  original  colonists  were  for  the  most  part 
jseatous  sectarists,  inclined  rather  to  the  extreme  of  fanaticism 
than  to  the  opposite  one  of  indifference,  and  consequently, 
the  support  of  preachers  becoming  habitual,  prescription 
supplied  the  place  of  a  national  establishment.  Again,  be- 
cause in  the  thinly  peopled  provinces  9f  North  America^ 
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Awef  tftlaremeiih  to  irre]igion  and  vice  present  themselves 
iban  iathe  populons  countries  of  Europe. 

Soon  after^  he  discusses  the  question  whether  dissenters 
•re  justified  m  considering  it  as  an  oppression  to  beobliged 
tocoQtribate  towards  the  support  of  the  established  church, 
and  resolves  it  in  the  negative,  grounding  his  decision,  we 
think,  on  a  very  firm  and  broad  basis. 

*  Dissenters,  like  otbei-s,  must  live  in  the  crowd  of  mankind,  Rn4 
transact  tbeir  affairs  not  solely  with  persons  ot  their  own  sect,  but 
with  the  promiscuous  multitude.  It  is,  consequently,,  their  in* 
ferest,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  some  national  system  should 
be  established  for  the  general  propagation  of  christiaiiity,  in  order  to 
render  theknowledg*  of  its  precepts  accessible  to  every  one,  and  to 
bring  them  forward  to  the  attention  of  those,  who  would  not,  of 
their  own  accord,  make  them  the  subject  of  their  enquiry.' 

Mr.  B.  puts  a  case  of  sufficient  latitude.  If  a  person  re*- 
side  in  Turkey,  it  is  undoubtedly  more  to  hi^  interest  that 
even  the  Mahometan  establishment  should  be  support- 
ed^ than  that  no  religion  whatever  should  exist  among  the 
people,  because  Mabometanism  itself,  with  all  its  errors, 
inculcates  some  important  truths  whiqh  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  controul  inordinate  passions  and  to  promote  the 
peace  of  society.  And  if  such  a  One  ought  to  think  it  no 
grievance  to  pay  his  quota  towards  an  establishment  tend- 
ing, though  in  so  imperfect  a  degree,  to  maintain  that 
general  security  and  good  faith  in  which  all  have  so  deep  a 
concern,  how  much  more  (argues  Mr.  B.)  ought  protectant 
dissenters  in  a  protestant  country  to  contribute  with  cheer- 
fulness towards  the  maintenance  of  a  national  churcb>in  con- 
sideration of  its  influence  on  the  general  morals,  notwith- 
fftandiug  he  may  not  perhaps  assent  to  sbipe  of  its  particular 
doctrines! 

The  author  tbeq  proceeds  to  deprecate  the  charge  of  bi* 
gotry: 

*  No  arrogant  claim  is  here  made  td  the  right  of  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  different  sects,  and  denoo^ inations  of  Christians.  The  task 
of  tracing  the  intricate  maze  of  reHgious  controversy,  and  of  de- 
termining what  ought  to  be  the.  established  religion,  ni  any  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  is  left  to  ibe  decisiou  of  theologians,  who  are 
bcttter  qualified  for  these  discussions/ 

^Nothing  in  all  this   is  very  new  or  abstruse.      But  it  is 
^something  much  better — it  is  plain  useful  common-sense,  di- 
rected by  a  candid  and  liberal  spirit.  We  think,  however,  he 
might  have  earned  his  former  principles  a  little  fafiher  wsih- 
out  inyacjiog  the  province  of  tbeologram»^  and  have  added 
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that  a»  the  object  of  reliciouji  establishments  and  the  princK 
,  pie  on  which  they  are  to  he  defended  consists  wholly  in  prac- 
tical utility,  soAl^o^hou-d  the  grounds  on  which  the j  are 
framed,  be  settled  solely  by  a  reference  to  the  same^  and 
therefore  thai  opinions  shonld  be  no  farther  tied  up  by  them 
than  as  such  limitation  may  affect  moral  conduct.  Other- 
Wise  an  unnecessary  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  free  dta* 
cussion,  that  only  human  method  of  advancing  religious 
knowledge* 

His  fifth  essay  is  on  Liberty  of  Conscience/in  which  he  traces 
the  di*ii1on  Persecution  this  first  rise,  and  shews  that  self-inte- 
resl  and  bigotry  are  combined  in  his  production.  *  Interest  gave 
theti.st  im|  ulse,  ignorance  and  bigotry  t^ave  continuance  to 
its  fone  and  aLtiviiy.*  He  tlien  proceeds  lo  consider  that 
intoleraia  sort  ot  zeal  which,  though  it  does  pot  proceed  to 
such  lengths  as  open  pcisecut.on,  yei  trestds  the  same  path 
a.  far  as  it  dares,  and  produces  (as  Mr.  B.  savs)  asort  of  dis- 
like and  cojilem[it  of  those  of  a  diflperenr  persuasion,  strong- 
ly tendmg  to  extinguish  that  universal  love  of  all  manknid 
y^hicn  ought  to  characterize  the  professors  of  Chri^tiatnty, 
iVlr.  B.  ueats  this  subject  ivnh  much  good  sense,  and  as  it  is 
^ne  which  cannot  be  too  olten  rung  m  the  ears  of  doo;ma« 
tists,  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  his  essay. 

*  \X  is  worhy  of  observation,  that  the  great  author  of  our  religion 
doer>  not  cendtnin, .  wnn  severity,  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  when  they 
yrere  no  more  than  misconcepiions,  originating  in  r  niistHke  of  the 
judgment  and  not  in  a  perverbt-ness  of  the  will,     Jt  was  only  when 
they  led  lo  cnnnnality  of  conduct,  that  those  errors  became  the  sub** 
jectsi  of  his  aniiiiadvefbion.     Ttie  E»t>enes,  were  a  beet  amon^  the 
•Jews,    who^e   opinfons  djflered  in  'everal  respects  from  the  original 
doi tiincs  ol  the  MosHJcai  law.     'lliey  had  superadded  a  number   of 
dpinronsand  practicebnot  tiijoined  by  that  institution;  but  their  lives 
V  ^esjujpie  and  I  heir  manners  inoft*ell^ive;  and  we  never  lind  them  con- 
de  nned  by  the  l)iv|ne  In-^tructer  of  men.   Even  the  Sad  duces,  whuse 
religious  opinitiis  were  the  most  abhorrent  from  the  doctrines  whick 
l|e  canie  to  inculcate,  us  they  neither  bt-lieved  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  nor  the  existence  ol  any  future  state,  but  strictly  adhering 
to  the  letter  ol  the  law    limited  aii  their  expectation  of  rewards  and 
punishn^enK  io  the    pres^^nt  life,  dt>  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
demned by  him  on  that  account.     He  made  use  of  every  opportunity 
ko  reclkf/    thir  mistakes ;  and  on  thei^  enquiring  whose  wife  the 
woman  .should  be  after  iho  reMinrctinn',  Who  had  beeii  successively 
marned  to  seyeii  hubbands,  he  meekly  tells  t^ein  that,  **  in  (be  resur- 
ftciion,  ihry  neither  marry,  nor  are  pjven  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels.  *    llf  coi  reels  uicn  eirors,  but  he  corrects  them  wilhou:  any 
acrimony  cir   reproach.     On  the  contrary,  he  denounces  on  every 
occa&ion|  a '\Noe  against  the  bcrlLes  and  Pharisees.    These,  hi>w- 
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rrer,  were  the  most  orthodox  teachers  of  the  Jewish  religion  ;  and 
lie  himself  giv^s  a  sanction  to  their  preaching,in  saying,  "  the  Scribes 
and   Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  whatever,   therefore,   they   bid 
you  observe^  that  observe  and  do."    They  had  superadded  a  number 
of  minutise  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  pretended  to  preach  and  prac. 
tice  its  doctrines  and  precepts  with  the  most  rigorous  punctuality. 
Christ  does  not  impeach  their  orthodoxy^  but  he  most  decidedly  re- 
probates their  conduct,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  hypocriti- 
cal and  immoral.    They  imagined,  by  their  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  law,  with  the  addition  of  a  multiplicity. of  supernumerary  duties, 
to  counterbalance  their  pride,  their  avarice  and  extortion.  Tl^s  was 
what  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  reprobated  on  every  occasion,  and 
19   the  strongest  terms.     He  does  not  condemn  their  punctilious  for- 
malitiesy  or  their  traditional  doctrines,  as  speculative  theories,  but 
as  tbey  served  for  a  cloak  to  their  vices.  He  does  not  denounce  a  woe 
against  them  because  they  held  this  or  that  speculative  opinion,  but 
"  Woe,"  says  he,  **  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,   hypocrites,  be- 
cause you  say  and  do  not.''     Opinions  considered  merely  as  abstract 
theories  existing  in  the  mind,  he  seems  to  liave  looked  on  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  denoun,ces  the  vengeance  of  his  heavenly  father  against  in- 
justice, oppression,  and  every  kind  of  vice  and  immorality,  furnish- 
ing to  his  followers  a  lesson  which  all  ought  to  imitate.' 

The  eighrh  essay  discusses  the  qnestioD  of  Public  and  Pri« 
vate  Education  ;  of  which  Mr.  B.  gives  a  decided  preference 
to  the  latter^    Perhaps  this  is  the  weakest  part  of  bis  work. 
He  contends  that  there  is  more  scope  for  emulation  and  for 
acquiring  a  knowMge  of  mankind  under  private  than  under 
public  tuition.  /These  are  hardy  assertions,  in  whi0h,we  fear, 
^is  arguments  will  not  help  him  out.    Thus  far,  however,  we 
agree  with  bim,  that  boys  are  often  sent  to  a  large  school  too 
soon,  and  that  parents  are  not  suthciently  careful  to  provide 
then^  with    private  instroctions  during  the  long  recesses  at 
home.     Public  education  assisted  by  private  superintendance 
is  in  general  the  plan  which  apjjroaches  nearest  to  perfection. 
In  particular  cases,  as  where  there  exists  a  timid  reserve  of 
disposition,  of  a   morbid    imbecility  of  understanding,    ui* 
vvhere  instruction    has  been  from  any  cause  suspended  £o  a 
late  periods  private  tuition,  ipuy  be  preferable.     But  in  comi> 
mon  iqstances,  wemustgivje  oar  suffrage  lo  public  education 
for  bo^$. 

The  uiutb  essay  isupon  the  subject  of  a  National  Establishf 
^^at  of  Education  for  the  lower  Kanks  uf  Society.    . 

*  Reasoning  from  the  analogies  of  experience,  arul  fnim  all  the 
(j^bCrvations  that  can  be  made  on  the  iMlluence  i>\'  e>uly  iinprcisions 
on  ihi*  hiinHin  mind,  we  are  naturally  led  to  cot.cUuIc  ihar  a  S3stem 
f)f  national  educaiiou,  well  planned,  and    well  conducted  on  the 
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liberal  principles  of  general  cbriftianity,  ^acbas  wi^uUan>pu»i 
timents  of  religion,  morality ,  loyaJty  aod  pathotispa«  and  setiim 
^ide  all  bigoted  attachments  to  opinions,  give  adini!»&ion  to  alt 
sects  and  denominations,  could  not  fail  of  being  productive  of  all 
the  benefits  the  most  sanguine  speculator  could  expect/ 

The  aatbcr  then  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the  expeoces  of 
such  a  plan^  aod  concludes  as  follows : 

'-Every  age  and  almest  every  year,  produces  something  new. 
Schemes  of  public  and  private  utility  are  daily  formed*  and  new  ex* 
]iedicnts  discovered  for  (he  amelioration  of  human  circumstances. 
'J'he  age  of  ambition  and  conquest  may  pass  away,  and  the  halcyon 
^ays  of  Europe  arrive,  when  the  instruction  of  the  people,  andth^ 
general  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  esteemed  a  more 
glorious  project  than  the  usurpation  of  thrones,  and  the  spoliations 
of  kingdoms.  If  the  expectation  of  the  millenium  should  ever  be 
realiaSed,  this  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  cha« 
vacteristics  of  that  happy  period,  of  which  imikgination  delineates  so 
grand  and  so  fascinating  a  picture/ 

Mr.  B.  is  rather  hasty  in  his  assertion  that  in  no  country 
of  Europe  any  system  of  this  kind  has  beep  attempted,  lii 
Scotland  parochial  schools  have  been  long  established  by 
government  (see  an  accoaot  of  them  in  the  Lifepf  ^rns); 
but  unfortunately  the  jialariea  appoiDled  for  the  teachers  ar« 
by  the  variable  v^alue  of  ffionc^  fall^D  fio  much  below  the 
originaHnteDtion,that  those  who  send  their  children  are  oblig* 
ed  to  add  a  small  stipend  to  indooe  a  man  of  any  respecta* 
biiity  to  undertake  the  oftce.  Yet  even  so  they  bav^  hac) 
a  beneficial  effect  in  diffusing  that  orderly  behaviour  and 
those  habits  of  sobriety  and  conscieotioosness,  for  which  the 
Scottish  poor  are  so  remarkable.  Mr.  B.'s  ideas  coincide eit« 
actly  with  opr  own.  Yet  we  know  some  who  think  it  a  ha- 
zardous project  to  enlighten  the  poor,  and  attribute  the  turr 
bulent  efiects  of  Paine's  works  in  a  great  measure  to  the  de* 
gree  of  scholarship  which  the  lower  ranks  possess.  Biitthia 
is  an  erroneous  conclusion :  it  was  the  influence  and  au^^^ 
thority,  which  those  few  who  could  read  and  expound  am) 
enforce  his  ^^(ditious  reasonings,  obtained  over  their  unin- 
^tructed  neighbours,  whiob  pro<1iiced  the  mischief.  Had  all 
been  able  to  read,  no  one  would  have  set  himself  up  above 
the  rest  as  an  ex  positor,  as  whs  the  case  in  every  iitik  country 
ale-house.  Ignorance  is  at  once  credulous  and  obstt** 
nate:  it  is  easily  impelled^  and  stopped  with  difficulty. 
Hence  it  is,  the  partial,  not  the  general,  ability  to  ,read, 
which  has  produced  the  evil.  It  wiU  ever  be  to  the  interest  of 
^  well-ordered  and  well-ad miDi;>tered  government  to  have  4a 
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Mli^kleMd  |»o|>«kce;  atid^  itgft^ess^il  with  Ibis  con  vlcttdo, 
we  heartily  ccMictrr  io  Mr.  B.'s  wishes  that  somethipg  of  the 
kind  could  be  done.  As  a  supplemeot  tp  his  pian^  we  would 
propose  the  establmbment  of  small  parish-libraries  far  the  yse 
of  the  poott  the  books  to  be  chosen  bj  the  minister  or  other 
fit  person. 

Many  etfiiysin  the  first  volume  are  employed  ia  combat* 
ing  popular  superstitions^  omen-s^  ghosts,  sorceries,  &c.  to 
which  schiomachy  we  have  only  to  object^  that  they  who^ 
read  Mr.  B.'s  volumes  will  probably  be  among  the  number 
of  those  least  infected  with  a  credulity  of  this  sort.  In  fact 
superstition  in  all  its  shapes  is  but  the  oflfsprtng  of  igno- 
rance. Give  but  a  general  expansion  to  tae  minds  of  the 
lower  orders^  and  these  shades  apd  spectres  will  vanish^  into, 
thin  air/ 

.  in  an  essay  on  Friendship^  Mr.  B.  controverts  the  senli- 
Aiental  and  romantic  notions  of  perfect  friendships  and  de- 
ifends  the  prudential  maxim,  attributed  to  Bias,  of  conducting 
ourselves  toward  our  friends  as  if  they  were  one  day  to  be 
our  enemies.  Undoubtedly  there  are,  in  the  most  inttQiate  al]i<« 
ances,  certain  limits  to  confidence  which  good  sense  will  not 
transgress.  But,  considering  on  which  side  human  nature 
is  moat  liable  to  err,  we  think  it  is  rather  the  moralist's  office 
to  preach  up  generosity  and  openness  than  a  cunning  and 
cautious  reserve.  There  is  little  fear  that  the  world  will  be  , 
loo  blindly  profuse  of  their  secreta.  At  any  rate  the  precept 
ia  worded  in  a  very  repulsive  manner,  and  vre  much  prefer 
the  maxim  aubstituled  for  it  by  Laetius  in  Cicero's  famous  dia- 
logue, namely,  ^  contract  your  friendships  with  such  discre- 
tion, that  you  may  never  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having 
your  friends  converted  into  enemies/ 

*  The  essay  on  a  town  and  country  life  (says  Mr,  B.  in  bis  pre-  , 
face)  was  dls^ij^ned  for  the  two- fold  purpose  of  rectifying  the  notions 
of  those  who,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Lutter,  form  an 
Jdeal  picture  of  it  from  illusory  representation  ;  and  of  ridiculinji, 
aodtif  possible^  eradicating  that  general  propensity  to  scandal  cvi-r 
observable  where  iociat  intercourse  is  contracted  and  the  mind  Lut 
^lightly  cultivated.' 

The  latter  is  certainly  ah  epidemical  vice  worthy  of  cor- 
section;  but  the  former  error  seems  not  a  very  common  o'le 
jn  modern  ditys,  and,' were  it  common,  not  a  •very  mischie- 
vous one.  Mr.  B.  tells  a  long  tale,  constructed  apparently 
on  the  plan  of  Kasselas,  of  two  young  persons  who  had 
formed  romantiq  notions  of  the  innocence  and  feliciry  oP  a 
country  lit'e^Avbo  after  $jQme  pere^rii>alions  find  uuihiug  but 
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envy  and  scandal  ia  Ibe  ih*ldklle  classes j*and  distressfiil  ia^ 
digence  in  the  lower.  For  our^owD  part  we  candidly  eoo^r 
fess  wc  left  them  on  ibe  road.  As  to  the  grand  queslionj 
after  having  pro-and-conn'd  it  sufficiently^  pot  the  salu^ 
brity  of  the  air  into  one  balance,  and  the  advantage  of  me* 
dical  assistance  into  the  other,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  B.  is  at  last 
driven  .to  the  obvioas  conclusion  that  nothing caa*  be  con- 
eluded^  and  that '  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.' 

The  essay  on  Exercise  descends  to  some  tedious  triviali- 
ties of  a  similar  nature.    Thus  we  are  gravely   informed  that 

*  The  danger  arising  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  is  very  small, 
wbena  person  is  employed  in  vohmtary  exercise,  which  does  not 
prevent  him  from  returning  home  when  he  pleases,  nor  from  conti- 
nuing in  warmth  by  rapi;l  motion  until  he  can, reach  his  own  fire* 
side,  and  put  on  dry  cloaths,  &c.' 

A  word  or  two  remains  to  be  said  on  the  general  charac-» 
ter  of  these  Essays.  jVlr.  B.  certainly  does  not  possess  tb^ 
art  of  diversifying  his  subjects  in  that  lelegant  and  amusing 
manner  which  our  eminent  essayists  have  so  happily  attained. 
In  an  essay  we  look  for  some  inlerchf^nge  of  .sprightliness 
and  wit — we  expect '  to  steer  from  grave  to  ga)',  from  lively 
to  severe.'  But  with  Mr.  B.  all  is  formal  and  serious,  and 
(what  is  worse)  this  stiffness  and  parade  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed on  the  mo3t  trifling  subjects.  Old  obvious,  truths 
are.  introduced  in  starch  and  bndvriim.  Nor  can  we  say 
with  respect  to  the  style  in  which  these  troiisms  are  deliver- 
ed, that  they  are  '  what  olt  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exr 
prest.'  His  diction  is  not  light,  torse,  or  elegant ;  and  he  is 
too  fond  of  what  may  be  called^////:  nordi,  words  with  which 
a  great  u: oral  writer,  whose  4:nejgy  of  thought  reconciles  us 
to  any  expression,  \\^s>  tumijltd  ViwA  ampu/iized  our  language, 
but  which,  wjien  used  by  ordinary  writers  ou  common  topics, 
give  them  an  air  of  ^  strut  and  fury,  signifying  nothing/ 

Such  are  the  faults  which  we  have  to  find.  Still  much 
remains  behind  tliat  is  valuable,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  lo 
si»y  that  Mr.  B.'s  Essays  shew  much  good  sense,  caudour^^and 
liberality. 

-AliT.  V.^^The  Balgian  Traveller.;  or,  a  Tour  through  HoU 
lattdf  France,  and  Srritzerland,  during  the  ¥ifar$  \S(Hami 
ISO.),  in  a  Seiies  of  I^tUr^from  a  Nobleman  to  a  Miimlex 
of  State.  Edited  hy  the  Author  of  the  Revolutionary  LUu^- 
torch,  gfc.  In  4  l^oU.  8ro.   Egerion.  18C>d. 

-  THAT  revolutions  are  most  commonly  productive  of  g^eatc^ 
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tDischiefs  Ibatt  those  which  they  v^ere  intended  to  reined  v,and 
that  the'French  revolution,  above  all  others,  has  given  birth 
to  enormities '  at  which  nature  shudders,  and  to  monsurrf 
which  find  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  is  a  truth^ 
for  the  conviction  ot  which  mankind  did  hot  require  the 
numerous  defamatory  productions  of  the  present  writer. 
His  Secret  History  of  St.  Cloud,  his  Revolutionary  Plutarch, 
'  and  his  Female  Revolutionary  Rutarch,&c. were  perused  witli 
eagerness.  An  English  public  is  easily  duped,  and  most  easily  ' 
by  that  which  tends  to  sooth  its  national  vanity,  or  to  de- 
preciate its  natural  enemy  and  rival.  The  singular  novelty  of 
the  above  publications,  the  notoriety  of  the  ciiarncters  wliose 
private  as  well  as  public  conduct  was  so  minutely  delineated^ 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  u  high  degree  of  interest  even  ia 
those  who  were  least  disposed  to  credulity  ;  and  the  hatred 
entertained  against  the' French  nation  by  the  mass  of  the 
English  people^  prevented  ti)em    from  analysing  their  com- 

Kment  parts,  and  separating  the  dross  of  glaring  and  patpa- 
e  falsehood  from  the  numerous  truths  which  they  unques« 
tiqnably  contain.     Success  is  a  powerful  stimulus;  and   in 
this,  his  fifth  publication,  oar  author  completely  *  outdoes  all 
bis  latp  outdoings,'  and  thinkmg  doubtless  '  that  increase  of 
appetite  does  grow  by  what  it  feeds   on,'  seems  determined 
to  set  credulity  itself  at  defiaqce.     But  a  profusion  even  of 
sweets  will  at  length  offend  ;   still  more  speedily  will  never- 
ending  repetitions  of  murder,and  rape,  and  frand,and  suicide, 
and  blood,  c^isgu^t  those  read^s  whose  sensibility  and   indig- 
nation might  have  been  at  first  not  unpleasingly  excit^,  as 
the  sutferings  of  meritorious  innocence  or   the  triumphant 
impunity  of  atrocious  vice  passed  in  review  before  tiiem.     A 
great  proportion  of  the  present  work  will  be  rejected  with  con- 
tempt even  by  those  whose  judgment  is  the  lea^ldiscrimiuat* 
ing,  and   whose  credulity  the  most  rapacious.      For  what 
individual  does  not  feel  his  own  common  sen^ie  insulted,  whei^ 
he  reads   the  following  impudent  relation,  and  is  inviied   to 
believe    that   they    are   the  private   and    public  sentiments 
of  the     first   minister    and    favourite  of   Buonaparte?       U 
this  the  passage   for  which   (as    he   has  caret ully  published 
in   all   the  newspapers   for  the  information  ot  tiiose    who 
choose  to  believ^   it)   the   author   has  been    proscribed   in 
France,  and  the  perusal  of  this  formidable  publication  prohi- 
bited in  the  dominions  of  his  Frentrh  Imperial  majesty  i  and 
IS  he  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  the  unfortunate  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  will  draw  encouragement  from  such  an 
fid  wife's  tale  f  .      ' 
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*  Settnl  friends  of , Talleyrand  had,  since  my  arrival  bere,  biitled 
that  be  desired  to  see  me,  and  ofiered  to  introduce  me  to  his  ac* 
4|uaintance,  I  have,  however,  Iron  various  motives,  hesitated  to 
converse  with  a  man|  who  never  had  any  principles  of  his  own,  but 
who  acted  according  to  circumstancei,  was  a  traitor  with  Ija  Fayette, 
a  jacobin  with  Brissot,  a  friend  ofcquality  with  Robespierre,  are* 
publican  with  the  directory,  and  a  slave  iknder  Buonaparte.  But 
yesterday  his  cousin,  prince  de  Cbalais,  called  uponmeV  and  press- 
ed  me  much  to  come  and  dine  with  him  to-day,  and  to  meet  the  poli* 
tical  luminary  of  the  ninteenth  century. 

'During  the  dinner  nothing  particular  occurred,  except  that  Tal- 
leyrand paid  soipe  compliments  to  the  consistency  and  constancy  of 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  whose  misfortunes,  as  a 
citizen  of  ike  worlds  he  $incercl^  lamented.  When  cofiee  and  li* 
queurs  had  been  served  up,  he  said  to  me  :  '<  in  my  cousin's  library 
there  are  some  curious  books  I  want  to  show  you,  as  yoa  pass  here 
for  a  kind  of  savans,  will  you  walk  up  stairs  with  me  V* 

*  When  in  the  library  he  said  :  '^  you  bave  now  been  here  near  three 

months,  and  though  a  friend  of  mine.  Baron  du  M invited  you 

to  call  upbn  me,  the  first  week  after  your  arrival,  1  have  not  yet  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  you  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  complacency 
«f  my  cousin,  you  would  have  gone  away  without  affording  me  what 
I  so  much  desired,  a  moment's  conversation  with  you.  When  I 
assured  him  that  I  was  equally  flattered  and  honoured  by  the  con* 
descension  of  such  an  eminent  statesman  ;  he  replied,  *'  wellf  then,  I 
-will  speak  to  you  frankly,  and  without  disguise  ;  nothing  caring 
about  whether  what  I  tell  you  here  shall  remain  behind  us  in  this 
room  or  go  abroad/ 

"  From  my  agents,''  said  Talleyrand,  **  I  knew  who  you  were 
and  your  business  here,  before  you  left  Holland.     You  are  sent  here 

by  Count  de ,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVIII,  to  discover  the  spi-, 

rit  of  the  country ;  of  Buonaparte's  civil  functionaries,  as  well  as  of 
bis  military  commanders."  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  continu- 
ed  :  *^  Tell  me  sincerely,  what  opinion  has  that  unfortunate  prince 
of  me,  of  my  patriotism,  end  of  my  principles  V*  Upon  my  assu- 
rance that  I  had  not  seen  Louis  XVI II.  for  seven  yeais,  or  an^'  of 
bis  ministers,  since  1799^  ^^  ^id  ratber'abruptly,  **  but  you  corres- 
topd  with  them.     You  received  a  letter  two  days  ago  from   Count 

de — ,  which  I  might  have  stopped  ;  can  you  deny  it  ?"  1  told  hin\ 

Iliad  several  correspondents,  and  could  not  exactly  recollect  who 
wrote  to  me ;  but  the  only  thing  I  could  assert  was,  tbat  my  lettei^ 
never  had  any  political  speculation^  in  them,  '*  Then,"  said  he, 
^  iny  copyist  has  misinformed  me. '  Here  is  the  copy  of  your  letter. 
In  it  you  are  not  only  questioned  about  Fiance  as  it  is,  buta&ked  to 
penetrate  into  futurity,  and  to  discover  what  it  is  to  become  hereaf- 
ter at  the  death  of  tbe  Emperor." — When  I  declared  (hat  I  did  not 
remember  ever  to  have  received  such  a  letter,  he  interrupted  me  in 
saying  ;  "  Ictus  converse  with  sincerity,  and  without  artifice.  You 
have  received  such  a  letter,  sudin  the  pojttscript  was  the  fullowinj;; 
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question :  ''  can  Talleyrand^  as  a  man  of  raak  €ti6  taliNifs,  ndio  karf 
no  great  crimes  to  feproach  himself  with,  be  biiicervly  attached  to  * 
government  of  iil-bred  upstarts,  of  middUng  capacity^  accused  an«l 
guilty  of  enormities  ?" — '*  If  such  a  question  had  been  made  me^ 
tell  me,'*  said  I,  "  what  answer  should  I  have  given  ?"  **  You  might 
have  said,  that  I  atn  always  a  gentleman  in  sentlmenta  aa  well  aa  bj 
birth,  that  I  love  my  country  and  its  glory  above  every  thing ;  t^at 
the  prince  whom  I  judged  capable  and  williug  to  promote  it,  whether 
a  Louis  XVIIL  Louis  XiX.  or  a  Napoleon  the  first,  shpuld  always 
find  in  me  an  obedient  servant  and  a  firm  adherent.  That  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  revolution,  I  never  waa  tho  adherent  of  any 
particular  faction,  but  spoke  and  wrote  for  every  party,  that  I  sup- 
posed iAciined  like  myself.  I  will  lay  my  whole  political  life  open  to 
the  scrutiny  even  of  ray  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  I  will  €]efy 
them  to  discover  any  where  the  partisan,  while  every  act  of  mine 
proves  thetrue  patriot.  H^d  fortune  placed  Louis  XVIH.  upon  the 
throne  now  occupied  by  Napoleon  the  first,  he  should  have 
found  in  me  the  same  faithful,  and  I  dare  say,  disinterested  servant, 
as  long  as  I  had  observed  that  he  was  siucerely  bent  to  promote  the 
grandeur  and  happiness  of  my  country.  Even,  should  I  have  the; 
misfortune  to  survive  the  present  sovereign  of  France,  Louis  XVIIL 
from  the  opinion  I  have  formed  recently  of  bis  liberality  and  patriot 
tism,  may  count  upon  my  humble  services,  adherence,  and  attach- 
ment :  because  with  all  the  men  of  any  historical  or  practical  infor- 
Illation,  I  am  comrinced,  that  the  first  Buonaparte  upon  the  throne 
of  France,  will  also  be  the  last,  and  that  with  Napoleon  the  first, 
the  Buonaparte  dynasty  will  descend  into  its  original,  and  natWa 
obscurity.  All  Frenchmen  who  wish  for  the  splendour 'uad  tran^ 
quillity  of  their  country,  and  who  have  no  interest  or  inclination  t(» 
see  the  renewal  of  the  disasters  France  has  experienced  since  the  re-* 
volution,  must  desire  a  Bourbon  for  a  successor  of  Buonaparte. 
The  French  monarchy  is  now  established  upon  a  more  firm  touiidu- 
tion  tha^  it  has  been  since  the  middle  part  of  the  retgn  of  Louts  Xi  V: 
but  it  requires  also  great  firmness  of  character  in  its  soverfigu  to 
prevent  factions  from  undermining  a  throne  erected  upon  the  ruins 
of  their  power." 

*  1  asked  him  whether  I  could  write  to  that  friend,  whom  he  Mtp* 
posedtny  correspondent,  the  particulars  of  our  conversation.  **  You 
are  at  full  liberty/'  replied  Talleynind,  '*  to  communicate  to  him. 
sentiments  which  I  have  not  concealed  even  from  the  emperor  uf 
the  French,  who  esteems  me  for  my  frankness,  though  he  disaf im- 
proves of  my  views  beyond  his  reign  ;  he  always  believes  that  th« 
fortune  that  has  elevated  him  in  such  an  unexampled^  manner,  wiil 
also  make  him  the  chief  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  support  the  &uprem«i> 
Cy  of  his  family  after  his  death." 

*  I  have  heard  from  other  person^^,  that  Talleyrand  really  has  more 
than  once  advised  Buonaparte,  not  to  look  beyond  the  grave,  /or 
the  continuance  of  his  authority,  and  that  he  has  n^'re  than  once. 
been  publicly  in  Madame  Buonaparte's  drawl ng-ruom,  rebuked  i'oi 
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this  his  opinion.  **  Should!  a  Bourbon  e%'er  Master  xny  throne,**  said 
Buonapmrt«t  *^ he  w»U  not  spare  you  more  than  my  relatives;  he 
will  hang  you  with  every  other  counsel  lot ,  minister,  general  orothei: 
public  functionary^  who  have  been  my  servants,  or  a  vowed  themselves 
my  subjects.**  "Sirer*  answered  Talleyrand,  **  should  hp  act  so  im- 
prudently, h^  will  strangle  his  own  grandeur  in  its  cradle.  Misfor- 
tunes must  have  made  the  Bourbons  wiser  than  to  begin  with  hang- 
ing before  they  are  safely  reigning.  If  they  are  prudent  aud  pa* 
triotic,  they  will  entirely  forget  the  interregnum,  and  every  thing 
that  has  occurred  during  it^  ;from  the  10th  of  August  I79^t  to  (h% 
^ay  of  their  restoration." 

We  should  no  otherwise  have  filled  our  pages  lyith  the 
above  absurdity,  than  as  it  displays  at  once,  in  a  manner  the 
most  decisive,  the  character  of  the  present  work,  afid  the  de- 
gree of  credibility  which  is  to  be  attached  to  it.  The  au- 
thor's pleading  guilty,  as  he  does  in  his  introduction>  to  the 
charge  of  want  9f  moderation,  is  an  insufficient  apology 
ibr  a  publication  like  this^  and  his  defence  of  his  intempe* 
.  ranee  is  poor  and  trifling. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Talleyrand  we  must  not 
forget  to  observe  that  this  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, and  we  give  the  author  some  credit  for'  the  ingeouitj 
of  his  (lattery  in  the  following  passage,  with  which, the  de- 
dication commences ; 

*  Had  the  first  war  of  loyalty  agafnst  rebellion  been  conducted 
according  to  those  liberal  notions,  which  your  patriotic  mind  sug- 
gested, uud  your  eminent  talents  elucidated,  I  am  persuaded  the 
world  would  long  ago  have  been  delivered  from  that  revolutionary 
nonster,  now  threatening  to  devour  all  legitimate  sovereignty,  all  an- 
cient distinctions,  all  hereditary  property,  all  social  morality,  and 
all  political  honesty*  Louis  XVUL  would  then  have  been  swaying 
over  millions,  and  Napoleon  the  first  commanded  a  battalion  ;  the 
continent  would  then  have  been  Tree,  and  the  independance  of  Great 
Britain  not  menaced.  Nations  would  then  have  found  their  safety, 
their  blei^sing  in  peace,  and  their  rulers  been  revered  as  fathers, 
not  dreaded  as  tyrants,  or  despised  as  criminals. — These  sentiments 
are  not  mine  only,  but  those  of  an  unfortunately  too  competent 
judge;  a  man,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Englaiul,  had  opportu- 
nity to  study  public  characters,  and  to  discern  private  merit  ;  ami 
who  since,  when  directing  the  foreign  transactions  of  revolutionary 
France,  has  by.  his  able  counsels  in  the  cabinet,  as  much  induenced 
the  destiny  of  states,  as  French  warriors  have  done  by  their  victo- 
rious achievements  in  the  field.  1  know  that  during  the  last  war  h6- 
apprehended  your  ascendancy  more  than  that  of  any  other  states-*- 
man  ;  even  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  continental  sove- 
reigns he  more  than  ohce  expressed  himself  accordingly.' 

The  travels  of  which  an  account  is  here  given,  and  whicS 
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consist  not  only  of  a  tour  diropgb'Plan^iers,  as  the  title  pag^ 
should  seem  to  demonstrate^but  also  th  rough  the  greatest  parts 
of  riollandj  France^  and  Switzer)imd,  were  not  undertaken 
\bj  the  writer,  or,  as  he  more  modestly  styles  himself,  the  edi- 
tor of  these  volumes.  It  would  not  indeed  be  very  hazardous 
to  assert  that  they  were  not  undertaken  at  all,  for  rbe  follow- 
ing history  which  we  find  in  the  introduction^  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  utter  falsehood  : 

*  The  many  contradictory  reports  circulated  by  Buonaparte*s 
emissaries,  or  disseminated  by  isjnorant  and  malignant  travellers, 
concerning  the  present  situation  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Holland,  France  and  Switzerland,- induced  a  continental  sove- 
reign to  order  one  of  his  ministers  of  slate,  in  the  latter  part  uf  1803, 
to  engage  some  judicious  and  well  informed  person  to  undertake  a 
journey  info  thes^  countries. 

•The  minister,  with  the  approbation  of  his  prince,  fixed  upon  a 
Brabant  nobleman,  as  eminent  for  his  talents  as  for  his  birth,  who 
had  more  than  once  formerly  travelled  over  the  same  ground  ; 
whose  relatives  possessed  rank  and  wealth,  and  whose  friends  were 
pdwerful ;  who  was  well  recommended  from  abroad  ;  and  who  had 
protectors  at  home,  to  support  him  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  occur- 
rences, resulting  in  consequence  of  tbe  active  and  oppressivo  suspi- 
cion of  the  French  government. 

'Thtffdiior  has  been  honoured  with  a  communicatiom  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  nobleman  with  the  minister  of  state,  and  lU 
contents  fofm  these  volumes.  They  carry  with  thcni  internal  evi- 
dence of  intrinsic  worth,  as  well  as  of  urffettered  truth  ;  and 
evince,  that  a  person,  to  ^vboni  ministi*r»  opened  their  cabinots,  and 
whom  the  great  admitted  to  their  farpiliar  society,  cuuld  be  no  or-* 
Jinary  traveller.  When  the  statesmen,  the  warrior,  the  placeman, 
an«l  the  courtier  unbosom  themselves  to  any  one  they  love  or 
esteem,  and  their  sentiments,  and  even  their  expressions,  as  near  as 
possible  are  preserved  aiul  related ;  they  certainly  convey  tliC  most 
gv-nuinc  picture  of  tlie  state,  and  of  its  affairs;  an<i  in  describing, 
faithfully  the  present,  aimounce  I o  nations  what  ihey  arc  to  expect, 
to  hope,  or  to  fear  for  the  future.* 

To  point  out  and  Enlarge  npori  the  entire  improbability  of 
such  a  tale,  would,  we  presume,  he  superfluous,  and  similar 
improbabilities  occur  m  almost  every  page.  This  Bra- 
bant nobleman,  this  man  of  straw,  does  not  give  any  account 
of  the  countries  aud  places  through  which  he  passed  ;  such 
indeed  is  not  professed  to  Isave  been  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition ;  the  four  volumes  are  one  continutid  catalogue  of 
profligacy  and  crime;  and  even  these. details,  from  the  in- 
significance and  obscurity  of  the  characters  to  which  tliey 
belong,  would,  even  if  they  might  lay  claim  to  greater  cre- 
dit, fail  of  thut  interest  which  1$  raised  by  the  annaU  of  allied 
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and  illtlttffMtia  Tillatiiyi  Tbe  oitljr  chapter  #hich  #e  tkMi 
perused  witbcMit  disgost  is  one,  which^  from  the  well-knowtf 
-virtue  and  yalotir  ofthe  tmce  happy  inhabitants  of  ^wii^r* 
«Iand,  the  mind  dwells  upon  with  satisfaction^  and  has  litde 
difficulty  in  believing  to  be  true.  After  e^raclin^  it  there- 
fore for  the  amusement  of  oor  readers^  we  shall  dismiss  th^s^ 
\olumes  and  tbeii  folrtttaale  author^  hofiing  that  he  will  now 
rest  froQi  bis  labours,  sitlisfied  with  the  contributions  be  haa 
already  exacted  from  tbe  curiosity  of  a  creddious  pub- 
lic. 

'The  roong  Swiss  laJy  motioned  in  ray  \(i&U  is  the  Jatughter  of  ir 
late  senator  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  French  faction,  and  Vfhaf 
on  the  Jay  he  was  certain  that  Frenchmen  wou!d  annihilate  the  iiide- 
pendance  of  his  country,  punished  himself  for  whar  he  called,  in  his 
willy  high  trrason  against  civil  society,  by  blowing  out  his  braios. 
His  sole  daughter  was  mourning  over  the  corpse  of  her  father,  whcii 
ber  lover,  the  sou  of  another  senator,  informed  her  of  his  resolution 
of  dying  a  freeman,  by  enlisting  among  that  sacred  and  patriotic  corps 
of  eight  hundred  youths,  who  voluntarily  renounced  existence, 
when  they  had  no  longer  a  country.  He  was  thei>al ready  on  the 
advanced  post,  four  leagues  from  Berne,  and  told  her  that  probably 
before  the  letter  had  reached  its  address  he  should  be  a  corpse. 

*  Overwhelmed  thus  with  grief  and  horror,  she  was  visited  Ay  four 
other  young  ladies,  like  herself,  mouiving  tbe  approaching  caias- 
trophe,  that  would  deprive  them  of  their  lovers,  but  who  proposed 
to  her  not  to  cry,  or  pass  their  time  in  unavailing  lamentatioas, 
but  to  shai-e  the*  patriotic  laurels  and  cypresses  of  those  so  justly  w«5r* 
thy  of  their  affection.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  accompany 
them,  but  before  they  arrived  near  the  field  of  battle  their  number 
was  increased  to  sixty,  and  would  have  been  six  huixlred,  had  not 
parental. authority  interfered.  They  had  not  discovered  the  post 
selected  by  their  heroic  lovers  before  the  battle  begaru  Observihjr  a 
battery  at  a  distance,  the  ^destructive  fire  of  which  hewed  down 
whole  ranks  of  their  countrymen,  they  stormed  it,  and  with  the  loh* 
of  twenty- two  among  them,  carried  it,  disarmed  the  French,  but 
not  knowing  how  to  point,  or  even  bow  to  loa<l  a  cannon,  their  valour 
did  110  other  service  toan  to  pi^event  their  fnionds  from  suff;fnng  by  iis 
fire.  A  battalion  of  grenadiers  assailed  them  in  their  turn,  and  oficrcd 
them  quarter  on  restoring  the  cunnoH- ;  Xo  this  proposal  (hey  answered 
by  the  firelocks  taken  from  the  French  gunnerv.  They  were  (hen  alJ 
cut  and  maimed,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle*  Two  oC 
the  young  girls,  who,  with  her,  survived  the  carna;;c  of  th;»t  day, 
reside  in  her  house^,  and  are  supported  by  her  private  fortune.  One 
of  them  has*  lost  an  arm,  and  the  other  a  leg  ;  and  though  thoy,  ar 
well  as  herself,  have  been  courted  and  asked  Tn  marriage,  they  have 
declined  all  offers,  because,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  angels  alone  ar# 
trorthy  ioTeplaceji  as  lovers,  such  genuine  patriots." 
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'  $li«  related  ii:t  me  the  interesting  manner  in  whicb  those 
noble  youthi  prepared  X\\t  >acrifice  of  theiY  lives  upon  the  altar  of  thefr 
•countrj.  .^'^he  fatheFtoi  most  of  them  were  senators,  ox  menrbtrrsof 
the  government  of  the  stale.  When  a  n'p<»rt  was  spread  in  this  ci(y 
that  the  French  general,  Brane,  by  his  treachery,  hud  rendered  all 
retiftance  to  save  Helvetic  liberty  unavailing,  a  depuration  afibem 
vraited'upon  their  parents  to  know  %vhether  their  coontry  was  \i\  dan- 
ger, and  whether  no  human  eflforfs  could  presf-rvc  it.  The  answer 
tr«iight  them  g%\e  no  hopes  of  escaping  fn)m  the'pesttlential  einbra^ 
<ef  of  the  French  revoUuionista^  but  in  death  1  hey  then  nMrcbed 
out  from  this-city  in  a  body,  without  seeing  any  of  their  rt^lativt^s  and 
ihends.  Arrived  near  the  place  where  it  had  been  determined  to 
4)pjfio«e  the>piogi)ef»ol  the  French,  their  6r}it  busine^  was  to  write 
Jeiterso{etefDal  Hdieu  to  all  thust*.  whom  nature,  oraffection^  madp 
dear  to  them,  and  to,dispose  of  their  property  or  valuables  by  will. 
Jiaving  thus  bid  adieu  to  a)l  earthly  cares,  lhc-yjnvit<'d  the  pastor  of 
theparibh  to. preach  their  funeral  sermon,  after  having  adntinisrered 
them  the  sacrament,  and  conferred  on  them  his  prayers  and  blessings. 
He  at  first  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  spilling,  at  once,  sO  much 
noble  blood,  but  their  resignation  and  firmness,  their  heroism  mikI 
enthusiasm,  caught  his  own  patriotic  Ixwom.  He  sent  for  his  two 
sons,  who*  served  "in  "a  coi*p*  oJ  the  railitia  encamped  in  the  vicinity  5 
ftdmonish^d  them  not  to  be  behind  hand  with  such  mod ebi^efbra 
their  e)e«,  and  told  them  that  he  himself,  though  past  three  acore» 
would  share  the  glory  of  such  patriotic  martyrdom.  It  is  unneces- 
sary tosay,  that  hishons  didnot  live  to  lie  orphans,  nor  the  parent 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  faia  children.  '1  he  pastor  placed  himseil  in  the 
rank  betureen  his  two  sons.  Hi^  presence  electrified  the  whole  corps^ 
and  of  five  buiulred  militia  men  all  were  alter  prodigies  of  valour, 
either  slau^ or  wounded. 

*  I  do  not  reintniber,  in  the  annals  of  history,  to  have  read  of  a 
scene  so  moving  as  this  inu!«t  have  been.  '1  o  hear  a  virtuous  divine 
pronouncinfi  his  own  as  well  as  the  funeral  service  of  eight  hundred 
individuals,  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  youth,  andivhoall,  within 
8ome  hours,  would  renounce  parents,  mistresses,  riches  and  plea- 
sures; would  break  all  thof^e  ties  that  generally  attach  man  toiif<*, 
and  prefer  certain  destruction  to  a  still  uncertain  bondage,  issingU'* 
)ar,  extraordinary,  and  intei<e«ting«  It  bo  rdeis  mo  re  upon  romance 
than  it  resembles  historical  facts,  and  caimot,  therefore,  wjhen  so 
many  witnessas  are  still  alive,  that  may  affirm  its  reabty,  be  too  oktea 
tnentioned  or  related.  In  our  days  examples  of  pure  patriotibra  art* 
10  rare,  that  this  almost  appears  inc red ibie  or  supernatural.  What 
might  not  have  been  done  tor  the  restoration  of  order  in  Europe^ 
^vith  a  nation  that  has  pro<luced  such  patriots  ai)d  such  hei-oew  1  And 
^bat  might  r.ot  yet  be  done  for  the  delivery  of  mankind  from  the  mon- 
sters of  lUe  French  revolution  and  its  rolers,  if  wisdom  and  gencro* 
«ity  directed  the  councils  of  lawl'ul  princes,  and  honoured  and  vc- 
^^aiiied  actions  which,  in  proportion  ab  ^hey  arc  rate,  are  to  be  ac^ 
»    <'wlf(|ffed  as  more  valuable  Y 
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Abt.  VL-^Ob§ervaiion$  on  Qmcer,  €orm€cUd  wtih  Hi$lo<- 
rk$  of  the  Diiease.  By  Everwrd  Home,  £if .  F.  R.  S. 
London.  Svo.  H'uooh     ISM. 

B£FOB£«tKering  upoD  the  hiBtorjr  of  cancer  io  ^neral, 
Mr«  Home  has  related  a  aumber  of  particular  examples  of 
tlM^iiseaoe,  afiectiiig  different  parts,  aM  attended  by  differeat 
oircofnatanoea.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  method  of  oiak- 
ieg  m  acouaioted  with  all  the  medificatioos  of  thifi  dreadfiil 
Mialady ;  thoagh  oabappily,  firom  the  little  progress  that  baa 
been  made  towards  the  care,  we  fear  either  that  tbe  mostio* 
timate  familiarity  with  tbe  obvious  appearances  of  the  dis* 
ease  will  never  fead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  its  proper  tresit* 
ment,  or  (whicb  we  rather  bope)  that  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances either  local  or  constitutional  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  sagacity  of  observers.  If  Mr.  Home  has  not  been 
able  to  add  any  thing  material  towards  supplying  the  greatest 
ieuderaium  in  surgery,  the  work  before  us  evinces  that  it 
is  not  for  want  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities^ 
which  bis  bifi:h  proCessioaai  situation  presents  to  him. 

Wemi»t  first  notice  tb«  cases  which  form  the  iQtroducto<» 

ry  part  «f  tbe  work,  and  which  indeed  make  tbe  nrincipal 

milk  of  the  volume.    Two  are  given  as  exao^lea  ot  cancer, 

the  origin  of  which  was  ascertained.    Tbe  first  is  a  case  of 

cancer  of  the  penia  ;  after  recovery  from  a  very  severe  ac* 

cident  a  pimple  was  discovered  on  the  glans,  which  after 

t\x  months  began  to  ulcerate  and  become  cancerous.     Thia 

case  is  ^iven  at  great  length,  but  we  find  nothing  very  par* 

ticular  m  the  historv ;  students,  however,  will  Snd  in  it  bxk 

excellent  detail  of  tlie  progress  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 

appearances  after  death.    Tumours  were  found  even  in  the 

^hest,  which  resembled  in  tbeir  internal  texture  the  diseased 

glands  in  tbe  loins  ;  a  fact,  which  to  us  makes  it  probable 

Hhatthe  whole  lymphatic  system  is  diseased  in  the  canceroua 

habit.    Mr*  Home,  however,  has  not  drawn  this  inference 

from   it.     The  second   is  a  history  of «  cancerous  tumour 

of  tbe  foot,  originating,  Mr,  Home  says,  from  the  pressure  of 

tight  shoes.    On  both  these  cases  we  may  observe  that  tbe 

accidents,  to  which  they  are  attributed,  may  have  been  no 

pjore  than  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  discovered.   Mr. 

Hey  has  remarked  that  the  prceputium  is  more  contracted  than 

is  natural  in  those  persons,  who  are  afterwards  the  subjects  of 

cancer  of  those   parts ;  a  cirgum^'tance  which   indicates  a 

strong  disposition  to  the  disease  in  the  primordial  sttuctureof 

llu;  l)orly,  and  which   inclines  us   strongly   to  the  opinion^ 

that  these  (tp^dents  hs^cl  qoaiher  ^ffe^t^  thua  to  call  the  utt^M* 
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tioo  of  Ihe  pati^ots  to  ihe  first  muiie  iBark3  of  the  disease^ 
and  very  probably  to  accelerate  its  progress. 

Six  cases  are  next  given  of  tumours  which  were  indo* 
leot  ID  their  origin,  some  of  which  after wwds  became,  and 
others  it  was  suspected  would  have  be<70ine  tf  ue  cancers^ 
Three  of  these  were  new  siibitai^oes  fornaed  in  the  natoma^ 
irbich  were  removed  by  excision :  they  were  bard  aoUd 
tpoiours,  cootaiaed  in  un  investing  meoaibraae.  Two  others^ 
which  wexejudged  tpfae  of  the  same  nature*  produced  the 
symptomsot  cancer,  of  which  the  patients  died.  We  can* 
not  say^  however,  that  we  are  at  all  coavioced  that  the 
successful  <ca&es  were  truly  of  a  cancerous  nature; 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  nuuiber  of  casea  of  cancer  of 
the  breast,  attended  with  different  circuaostances,  and  it  iUus- 
trates  the  j|;reat  variety  of  Qyoiptoms,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  this  disease.  We  shall  select  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  throw  much  lighJt  on  the  generation  of  the  f un- 
gated sore :  * 

*  In  Ikeaot  pf  operation  (fo^tke  removal  of  a  tumour)  it  was  found, 
that  tha  taa»our  had  attachecl  itseH  to  tk«  pectoral  muscle,  and 
Uveraibre  a  portioa  of  the  muscle  was  removed  along  with  it,  and  no 
part  was  left  that  bad  uodargane  any  alteration  in  structure  from 
disease*  Every  thing  went  on  well,  and  the  wound  was  completely 
healed  in  about  three  weeks.  In  six  months  time,  there  was  a  ful- 
ness and  hardness  in  the  pectoral  muscle,  under  the  cicatrix;  and  in 
this  part  there  was  occasionally  pain.  In  a  twelvemonth  the  tu-* 
mourhad  become  prominent,  putting  the  skin  over  it  ou  the  stretchy 
and  the  pain  so  severe  as  to  be  intolerable.  It  daily  increased;  and  upon 
the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  vomiting,  there  was  a  discoloration 
on  the  lower  part  of  it,  so  that  the  retching  had  burst  some  of  the 
smaller  vessels  in  it.  Nothing  gave  reliiif,  either  used  internally  or 
•xtcrnaliy.  In  about  a  fortnight  thesktn  gave  way,  a  fungous  excres- 
oenoe  shot  out,  mixed  with  coagulated  blood,  from  parts  of  it  giv« 
ii^way.  This  was  so  loose  in  its  texture,  as  to  admit  its  being 
vemoved,  which  was  done  by  the  person  who  cbtn  attended.  This 
fungous  excrescence,  reBombling  dark  coagulated  blood,  daily  in* 
creased,  having  a  very  small  proportion  of  animal  powers,  Mid  a 
very  raftid  growth  ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  its 
formation,  the  patient  was  relieved  by  death »  from  the  torturing 
sufferings  of  the  disease. 

*  In  this  case,  the  operation  having  been  performed  after  the  con- 
tamination had  reached  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  long  before  it  had 
produced  any  visible  eflects,  it  shews  very  distinctly  the  different 
appearances  the  same  disease  puts  on  in  the  mamma,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  the  pectoral  muscle,  in  the  second ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  explains  the  fungatcd  sore  and  the  cancer,  to  be  the 
effects  of  the. same  disease,  only  varying  according  to  the  structure 
•1  the  paru  which  are  attacked.' 
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A  great  quantity  of  valuable  matter  is  contaiaed  ia  this 
chapter,  of  which  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
very  brief  account.  One  example  is  given  of  the  forination 
of  a  tumour,  which  i^equired  extirpation  at  the  age  of  27» 
occasioned  by  a  blow  received  at  the  age  of  15.  An  instance 
is  next  related  where  the  patient  lived  nine  years  after  the  first 
operation^  though  the  disease  was  uniformly  progressive 
during  the  whole  time,  and  the  patient  submitted  to  suc« 
cessivecperations,  as  different  parts  became  contaminated; 
and  even  in  this  case  Mr.  Home  conceives  that  the  operations 
shortened  the  life  of  the  suiferer.  The  poison  does  not  always 
take  its  course  through  the  glands  of  the  axilla:  some* 
limes  those  which  are  situated  under  the  clavicle  are  the 
only  glands  contaminated,  and  in  one  rare  example  the. 
glands  situated  near  the  sternum  were  affected,  and  n6 
ethers.  When  the  poison  takes  this  course,  it  may  be  coa- 
veyed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  lungs,  and  the  respira- 
tion will  become  diiioitlered  from  thii«  cause.  The  oedema- 
tous  swelling  of  the  arm,  from  the  obstructed  condition  of 
ihe  glands  of  the  axilla,  is  not  an  unccMnmun  occurrence ; 
but  a  case  is  given  of  another  kind  of  swelling  which  is  more 
rare.  After  the  extirpation  of  a  cancerous  tumour,  the 
patient  was  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  neck,  extending  up 
to  the  head  behind  the  ear.  The  pain  descended  first  to  the 
shoulder,  and  then  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  which 
began  to  swell  as  low  as  the  joint  oflhe  elbow  ;  the  swelling 
being  not  of  the  oedemutous  kind,  but  rather  firm  ana 
brawny, so  that  the  arm  felt  to  herself  stiflf  and  tight.  Other 
cases  are  likewise  related,  by  consulting  which  the  siudeat 
may  become  acquainted  wi^h  nearly  ail  the  forms  of  cancer, 
in  the  part  which  it  most  commonly  occupies.  Mr.  Home 
has  drawn  from  his  experience  the  following  important 
practical  cftnqlusion  :  that  whea. the  k)cal  disease  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  contamination,  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for 
success  from  an  extirpation  of  the  parts ;  and  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  operation  often  increases  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  symptoms  and  accelerates  death. 

A  chapter  is  next  given  on  the  hydatid  of  tb^  breast, 
and  three  others  to  illustrate  the  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the 
tongue,inthetesticle,and  in  the  rectum.  Mr.  Home  afterwards 
proceeds  to  lay  down  the  inferences  he  tiiinks  deducible  from 
the  facts  he  has  related.  In  pcrformiug  this  task,  we  can- 
rot  s»y  that  we  feel  satisfied  either  with  regard  to  U»e  novel- 
ty, the  importance,  or  the  correctness  of  the  principles  he 
has  advanced.  From  Mr.  Hunter,  he  says,  he  rcCL-ived  hit 
(cl^^s  with  respect  to  the  conlsKxiinatiou  of  the  disease  j  bnt 
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lliallhie  cancerous  poison  bas  at  cootamitaatiDg  power,  has 
beenao  idea  prevalent  at  all  times,  though  even  at  present  we  ' 
by  no  means  regard  it  as  correctly  or  distinctly  proved,  nor 
have  we  gained  from  Mr.  U.'s  work  any  information  what- 
ever apoa  this  contaminating  power,  or'lhe  laws  to. which 
the  ageocy  of  this  poison  is  submitted.  That  common  in- 
dolent tumours  may  become  cancerous,  Mr.  Home  fancies 
to  be  an  idea  of  his  own.  We  can  find  nothing  like  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  it  in  the  facts  here  advanced  ;  and  we  are 
little  disposed  to  admit  it  upon  slight  evidence,  since  the 
practice  it  tends  to  encourage  is  an  evil,  nearly  as  great  as 
the  mischief  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

The  only  principles  which  Mr.  H.  ventures  to  bring 
forward  at  present  are  two;  1st,  that  qancer  is  a  disease, 
which  is  local  in  its  origin  ;  and  Sdly,  that  it  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, which  immediately  takes  place  in  a  healthy  part  of 
the  body,  but  one  for  the  production  of  which  it  is  necessary 
that  the  part  should  have  undergone  some  previous  change 
connected  with  disease.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is. 
either  frivolous  or  inadmissible ;  frivolous,  if  it  means  no  more 
than  that  what  it  seems  to  assert;  ina(lmissible,;if  it  means 
(as  we  presume  it  does)  that  the  removal  of  the  part  at  any 
time  whatever  will  certainly  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  Not  a  single  fact  here  adduped  warrants  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  to  establish  it  requires  an  accumulation  of 
impartial  and  unexceptionable  evidence.  To  the  second 
proposition  we  do  not  object;  but  must  remark  that  the 
previous  morbid  change  niuy  be  induced  by  internal  causes 
as  well  as  external  irritation,;  and  we  fear  therefore  that  it 
leads  to  no  useful  practical  Conclusion.  And  when  Mr. 
Home  illustrates  his  position  by  the  well  known  example  of 
tumours,  which  have  continued  indolent  for  years  withouk 
producing  any  symptoms,  and  after  being  irritated  by  acci- 
denUil.violence,  (and  he  should  have  added,  often  without 
such  irritation)  have  assumed  a  new  disposition  and  become 
cancerous,  he  seems  to  us  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to 
originality  of  thought,  and  all  claims  even  to  the  appearance 
of  eiscovery.  The  question  has  been  often  discussed,  and 
we  do  not  find  any  materials  in  this  work  to  enable  us  to 
resolve  it  decisively  t  and  as  Mr.  Hunter  thought  this  con^* 
▼ersion  of  one  disease  into  another  impossible,  and  as  Mr. 
Pearson  (no  mean  authority  on  this  subj<ict)4) as  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  Mr.  H.  will  surely  not  pretend  that  it  is  ta 
be  esteemed  ian  every  day  occurrence. 

Mr.  Home  seems  conSdent  that  there  is  a  stage  in  which 
every  tumour  that  can  lead  to  the  formation  of  th<^irancery us 
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poison  ttigbt  either  be  ^spMed  hj  topieid  «pp)icfttio«s, 
or  «xlirpet6d  withotit  any  darotrd  ot  %he  reetiiteBGe  of  l^ 
diBeate*  By  the  ese  of  oertaia  ^xterMil  icmdHes  ^laany 
tamours  in  %he  breast  tiAV«  b«eii  dispertied^  Aod  4he  madieal 
peraoD^  who  directed  the  applicatioti>  has  acquired  tb«  ftf|>tt- 
tatioti  of  having  cured  a  cancer;  and  I  am  led  to  believ^^ 
that  he  has  ind^  done  the  nert  thlnfi"  to  it^  lliat  ht  haa 
frnvented  a  cancer  being  fbraed  aft  dl/  Here  again  we 
cannot  but  cdDplMA  of  assertions,  unsoppoited  b^  a  tittks 
of  evidence,  utir  oWA  ^irperiedce  has  led  as  to  ferm  oon- 
cluftions  directly  the  reverse.  Without  proaonncing  it  ioa* 
possible  for  a  tumour  lo  change  its  disposition^  we  believe 
that  mostcotBfDonly  acancel-ouB  tumour  is  frooi  the  very 
beginning,  of  a  specific  nature,  that  no  external  applications 
have  the  power  of  dispersing  it;  and  that,  though  the  ex- 
tirpation of  it  is  o^^en  a  justifiable  attempt,  the  idtioiaie 
auccess  of  the  operation  undertaken  under  the  most  favonr* 
able  circumstances  is  extremely  precarious. 

Included  in  these  observations  we  find  an  anfttomiod  de^ 
acription  of  cancerous  tumours  rn  diflerent  stage?  of  tbeif 

{»rogreas,  which  is  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  tan  be 
bund  in  any  preceding  work.  The  two  remaining  chapfcen 
are  employed  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  different  modes  employed  Ibr 
the  extirpation  of  cancer;  and  in  describing  the  operations 
in  thediiferent  parts  of  the  body,  where  extirpation  is  re- 
quisite and  practicable.  It  is  needless  for  as  to  say  thafc 
these  directions  are  the  best  which  the  im|>roved  condition 
of  modern  surgery  can  supply. 

Mr.  Home  has  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  the  pob^ 
iic  by  putting  them  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collectioa  of 
facts  well  arranged,  and  apparently  related  with  thegreatocft 
candour  and  fitfelity.  If  we  do  not  think  so  hie;hly  of  the 
inierences  which  he  has  drawn  from  them,  much  aUowance 
should  be  made  for  the. refractory  and  intractable  naUire  of 
the  subject.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  aatnre  of  dis^ 
,  eases  is  derived  from  methods  of  treatment  which  have 
been  ibnnd  most  successful,  and  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  juvantia  and  ladtntia.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
most  experienced  observation  and  the  most  penetratiugjodg*> 
itoent  should  be  bewildered  in  the  investigation  of  a  hopeless 
malady,  to  the  cure  of  whkii  the  skill  of  surgery  and  the 
science  of  medicine  have  proved  ec^ually  inadequate. 
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Art.  VU.'^BiUorieul  StagmmU  fifiU  Mogul  Mmptey  0/ 
tht  Moraitoii^  and  cftfK  Ef^gtith  Cwectw  in  iBdostam 
from  the  Year  l66j*i  Origin  <f  ihc  Englkh  Eitubiisk* 
foent  and  t^tbg  Omponu'i  Trait  at  Broach  and  Surai  / 
and  a  general  14^  y  $hc  Govermncni  amd  People  of  if^ 
dastau.  Bjf  Jtobtft  Ormc,  Msq.  F.  J.  &.  To  wtdch  i$ 
fr^td,  an  Accoant  iff  the  life  and  Wrkinge  if  the  Jut* 

MR.  Oroae  is  wcU  known  to  the  pubfic  by  his  History  of 
Ihe  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation  in  lo'dostan. 
As  an  historian^  he  possesses  considerable  merit;    his  nar** 
Vttttres  are  clear  and  forcible^  without  any  iurgidity  or  re<* 
Aotidances  of  diction.    The  historical  fragments  of  the  M.o-% 
gut  empire^  which  occupy  the  first  place  in  this  voluQQte^ 
contain  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Aurunzel)  from  l6d9  to  the 
capture  and  execution  of  Sambagi^  the  ^n  and  successor  of 
the  famous  adventurer  Seya|;i,  ip  1689^    Tiie  power  of  the 
Monguh^  which   commenced  in  ,1518,  was  not  extended 
over  the  Decan  or  southern  parts  of  Indoatan  till  the  tiwe  ot 
Aurunaeb,  when  the  whole  peninsula^  a  few  mountainous 
tracts  excepted^  was  subjected  and  rendered  tributary  to  the 
Ibrooe  of  Delhi.    Aurunzebdied  in  17074  in  his  ametieth 
year.     He  paved  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  imprisonment 
of  bis  father  and  the  destruction  of  his  three  brothers  with 
aix  of  their  sons.     His  ambition^  which  extended  to  the  en-* 
tile  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula  oflndostan^  was  for  a 
time  sreatly  impeded  by   the  enterprising  genius  of  Sevagi^ 
who  Kom  a  private  station  became  the  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent nation  of  the  Mahrattahs,  who^  in  a  later  period,  took 
ample  vengeance  on  the  successors  of  Aurunzeb.    Sevagi 
was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Visiapour  ;  but,  suspected 
of  barbouriiig  ambitious  designs  against  his  master,  heantici* 
pated  the  death  which  awaited  him  by  retiring  with  the  troops 
under  his  compiand  to  the  sea-coast,  where  he  got  possession 
of  several  fortresses.    The  reputation  of  his  abilttieip  soon 
caused  him  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  followers.    The 
krng  of  Visiapour  made  several   fruitless  attempts  to  reduce 
htm  to  subjection.     As  enterprising  as  he  was  politic,  and  as 
subtle  as  he  was  brave,  he  soon  foresaw  the  prcneets  and  pre- 
vented the  attempts  of  bis  enemies.     By  the  dexterity  of  his 
stratagems  or  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  he  was  sure  to  take 
1*iero  by  surprise.   When  they  were  indulging  in  security,  be 
was  always  ready  for  the  attack  ;   and   wnen  they  thought 
him  engaged  at  a  distance^  he  was  perhaps  actual!  v  present 
in  disguise  in  their  cities  or  iheir  camps;   examining  i\it\% 
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position,  scrutinizing  their  force,  and  noting  their  means  of 
defence  and  the  possessors  of  their  wealth.  No  attenipts; 
however  immoral  or  unjust,  were  left  unpractised  wlren  they 
offered  a  prospect  of  success';  and,  like  most  of  his  cdiihtry- 
men^  be  considered  poison  and  assassination  among  the  legi- 
timate means  of  war.  But  though  he  excelled  in  craft  and 
the  darkest  wiles,  yet  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occar- 
fed,  he  could  manifest  the  most  intrepid  daring.  To  the 
most  insidious  art  he  joined  the  mo^t  heroic  qualities; 
and,  such  was  the  inventive  fertility  of  his  brain,  that  be 
never  seemed  to  want  retourcesin  the  most  critical  situations* 
Aurunzeb  for  a  time  favoured  his  designs,  and  hoped  to  reo* 
der  him  subservient  to  his  own  views  by  destroying  the  king 
of  Visiapour,  But  he  soon  found  that  the  ambition  of  Sevagi 
was  equal  to  his  own  ;'  and  that  he  was  seeking  toestablish  u 
power  independenton  that  of  the  Mongul.  Along  and  desuU. 
tory  war  now  ensued  between  Sevagi  and  the  Mongul,  which, 
was  prosecuted  at  iulervals,  and  with  various  success,  for  the 
space  of  nineteen  years,  till  the  former  died  in  l630  of  aQ 
inflammation  in  hislungs,and  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  obsequies  were  accompanied  with  the  conflagratiou 
of  his  attendants,  his  animals,  and  wives.  Sevagi  was  at 
one  period  of  his  life  enticed  to  the  court  of  Delhi  under  the 
solemn  assurance  of  protection  from  Aurunzeb  himself.  He 
entered  the  city  with  a  considerable  retinue,  but  left  orders 
with  the  officers  of  his  army  not  to  ol^ey  any  letters  from  biok, 
unless  they  were  confirmed  bv  the  verbal  messages  of  some 
of  bis  Servants  who  enjoyed  Lis  confidence.  Aurunceb  was; 
preparing  for  his  destruction,  hut  the  high  Omrahs  of  hi^ 
court  exclaimed  against  the  treachery.  Sevagi  was  appri<«^. 
ed  of  the  design,  letters  were  sent  to  his  officers,  but  with. 
messages  opposite  to  the  letters.  Relays  of  the  fleetest 
horses  were  ordered  to  approach  Delhi ;  Sevagi  found  i^eans. 
to  make  his  escape  concealed  in  a  covered  basket;  be  .pas* 
sed  the  river  unsuspected,  and  returned  to  his  troops  breath*; 
ing  implacable  revenge  against  his  treacherous  adversary. 
Sambagi  inherited  the  power  without  the  genius  of  his  fa-, 
Iher.  His  predominant  propensity  was  a  passion  for  wo- 
men, which  was  directed  to  an  endless  diversity  of  objects. 
This  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  A  beautiful  Hindoo  waf.. 
about  to  be  escorted  in  the  usual  nocturnal  procession  to  th« 
house  of  her  future  husband.  Siimbagi,  who^  desire  waf. 
inflamed  by  the  insidious  representation  ofCablis  Caun,  wb(^, 
officiatc»d  as  the  pander  of  his  pleasures,  atid  who  was  bribed 
by  Atirunzeb  to  seduce  his  master  into,  the  snare,  was  pro^i^ 
ceedn)<j;;  with  a  few  attendants  to  carry  off  the  bride,  MhfiK 
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he  was  himself  seized  by  a  party  of  horse  whom  the  Mongul 
had  appoioted  for  the  purpose*  Aurunseb  offered  iviin  hh 
life  and  distinctioii  in  his  service,  if  he  would  turn  Maho-' 
meiaUy  but  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  u  resolution  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  His  answer  was  full  of  invective  and  dis- 
dain ;  after  a  variety  of  mockery  and- insult^  his  tongue  was 
cut  out  as  the  penaity  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  \Maho^ 
met.  After  this,  Aurunzeb  again  proffered  htm  his  life  *oiy 
condition  of  his  acknowledging  the  prophet.  *  Mot/  said 
Saoabagi^  '  if  you  would  give  me  your  daughter  in  marriage.' 
He  was  ordered  (or  execution;  and  his  heart  was  cut  outj 
and  his  mangled,  limbs  given  to  the  dogs. 

The  author's  ^  general  idea  of  the  government  and  people 
of  Indostan'  constitutes  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  part 
of  tbe  present  wock.  It  was  written  in  the  year  17^3;  but, 
though  the  wljole  conn  try  has  since  that  period  been  con- 
quered by  the  British  arms,  and  we. hope  in  some  measure 
been  made  to  partake  of  the  blessings 4)f  that  inconupt*  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice  wbich  has  so  long  been 
the  glorious  distinction  of  this  country,  yet,  as  eastern  man- 
ners and  habits  do  not  readily  change,  thai  part  of  Mr* 
Orme's essay  which. refers  to  those  subjects  will  be  found  as 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  Indostan^  as  it  was  atlha 
time  when  it  was  written. 

In  Indostan,  tbe  whole  soil  is  esteemed  the  property  of  the 
lovereign,  by  whom  or  his  representatives  it  is  lee  out  to  the 
cultivators  on  the  condition  of  receivmg  a  certain  share  of 
the  produce.  This  share  is  proportioned  to  the*  fertility  of 
the  soil,  8lc.  and  seldom  exceeds  one  third.  The  province  of 
Bengal  is  su|»poi»ed  to  be.the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  Jt  is  i4 
Itratum p(  the  richest  mould, in  wliich,  as  in  the  moslhighly 
cultivated  garden,  to  an  immense  extent  not  a  stone  is  to 
be  found. 

In  despotic  governments  fear  is  the  great  spring  which  is 
employed  to  put  in  motion  the  active  powers  of  man.  Su<^ 
perior  talents  and  superior  industry  are  regarded  only  as  the 
ineans  of  furnishing  more  aoinie  resources  to  the  lyrant* 
Hence  no  vigorous  exertion,  no  generous  emulation  ;  fience 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  for  ages  been  rather  retrograde  or 
atationary  thr.ti  progressive  in  Indpstan. 

If  .population  were  a  criterion  of  good  government,  or  of 
general  happiness,  this  part  of.  the  world  might  be  supposed' 
to  possess  the  greatest  stock  of  politicHl  wisdom,*  and  of  in- 
dividual happiness.  Bus  alas!  It  is  an  exuberant  population 
in  a  state  of  squalid  misery.  'X'hc  mnUiplicatio;]  of  the 
species  is  favoured  by  the  g^^ralorUuxe  gf  the  climate^  Mar*' 
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tii^  is  a  religiotig  doty  with  the  Gentoo;  andf  he  is  not  re* 
tirictal  io  the  number  of  his  wives.  Fuel  and  cloatbingy 
tbe  great  wants  in  colder  regions,  are  rendered  almost  super* 
flttous  by  the  fervid  temperature  of  Indoatan.  Hence  thd 
appalling  spectre  of  despotisqi  is  hardly  able  to  check  the 
powers  of  procreation . 

Spinning  and  weaving  are  employments  which  seem  best 
to  accord  with  ihe  heat  of  tbe  climate  and  the  feeble  frame 
of  tbe  inhabilants;    they  constitute  accordingly  tbe  most 
general  occupation  of  both  sexes  in  Indostan.    The  cast  of 
weavers  among  the  Gentoos  is  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
mechanics,  and  next  to  that  of  the  scribes.    If  we  cannot 
discover  how  the  linen  manufacture  was  originally  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection  in  Indastan,  we  may  more  readily 
discern  how  it  preserves  the  perfection  which  it  had   once 
attained,  which  appears  not  to  be  greater  al  present  than 
it  was  a  thousand  years  ago.     Particular  species  of  muslin, 
tec.  are  made  in  particular  districts   and  in  particular  fami- 
lies, ^hicb  have  probably ^  for  ages  been  exercised  in   the 
same  manufacture,  and  without  anyinnovations  or  improve- 
ments, have  preserved  the  same  uniformity  of  excellence. 
As  cloth  is  the  staple  trade  of  India,  even  despotism  has  found 
aa  interest  io  giving  it  some  encouragements.    The  simpli* 
city  and  rudeness  oi  the  tools   which  the  Indians  employ, 
are  compensated  by  their  dexterity  io  the  use  of  them.     They 
will  make  a  piece  of  cambric  with  machinery  with  which 
an  European  would  hardly  be  able  to  manufacture  a  piece  of 
canvass.    Their  sense  of  tou^'h  seems  exquisitely  delicate  ; 
a  pod  of  silk  is  divided  into  twenty  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, and  yet  while  the  thread  is  running  rapidly  through 
their  fingers,  the   women  instantly  perceive  by  the  toucB 
where  one  sort  ends  and  another  begins. 

The  diamond  mines,  like  all  other  lands,  belong  to  the 
sovereign,  for  whom  all  the  diatiionds  above  a  particular  and 
very  moderate  weight  are  reserved.  The  concealment  of  a 
large  stone  is  punished  with  death.  I'he  Moors  or  Tartars, 
whose  ancestors  under  Tamerlane  conquei^  lndostan,thottgh 
now  very  numerous,  seem  lost  in  the  greater  population  of 
the  Gentoos»  who  out  number  them  by  ten  to  one.  But  the 
Moors,  by  their  superior  hardihood  and  intrepidity,  rule  the 
patient  and  aubmissive  Gentoof .  Almost  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  country  and  nil  the  offices  of  government  are  divi- 
ded amongst  the  Moors.  But  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Moors  is  but  fainilv  seen  io  their  descendants.  The  debt* 
liiating  nature  of  the  climate  and  an  excessive  sensuality 
l)«ve  relaxed  thf  ir  primui^e  t%our  bo^h  ofbody  and  of 
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miod.  la  them  the  moral  aense  seems  almott  totally  ex- 
tinguished. There  is  no  excess  however  iinDaitural,  oo  vice 
however  degradiug»  bo  crime  however  atrocious,  which  thejr 
wjU  not  perpetrate*  The  Moors  are  not  deficient  in  coo- 
tnge  ;  which  is  in  some  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  goverameot;  for  where  every  tbiag 
is  maintained  by  the  terror  of  the  sword,  courage  is  deemed 
the  principal  qualification  for  any  phioe  of  distinction  and 
«of  power. 

The  rigid  fibre  of  the  Tartars  is  said  to  be  to  some  mea« 
sure  softened  down  by  the  climate  and  the  modes  of  life 
to  Ibe  languid  sensibility  of  the  lodians.  Wherever  des- 
potism prevails^  it  is  a  ponderous  chain  in  which  every 
succeeding  link  is  loaded  with  an  aocumarated  weighL  Ar«' 
bitrary  power  difilises  its  spirit  through  the  whole  comnau- 
iuty.  The  capricious  tyranny  of  the  aovereign  despot  is 
imitated  by  eyery  one  af  his  interior  slaves,  on  those  who 
Are  a  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  influence  than  himself. 
The  obsequious  homage  which  a  man  pays  to  those  above, 
he  exacts  with  a  considerable  increase  of  servility  from 
those  below.  This  will  necessarilv  generate  an  air  of  cere- 
monious gravity  over  the  external  manners  and  behaviour, 
and  the  forms  of  politeness  will  be  scrupulously  observed. 
la  external  gravity  and  decorum  the  Moors  are  >  exceeded 
only  by  the  Chinese.  There  is  a  staid  formality  in  their 
manners  from  which  no  deviations  are  allowed.  There  is 
the^utmost  civility  amongst  equals,  while  an  extravagant 
bomage  is  rendered  to  superiors.  Our  European  manners 
4re  quite  opposite  to-  their  notions  of  politeness.  They  can- 
not endure  our  free  and  unreserved  expression  of  what  we 
think  and  what  we  feel.  On  a  sort  of  levee  which  the  nabob 
4>f  Bengal  held  in  an  area  of  his  palace,  a  person  of  some 
^distinction,  after  making  his  obeisance,  wa8retiriDg,butmak« 
inga  few  steps  too  fisr  backward,  fell  into  a  cistern  of  water 
svhich  was  just  befoxe  the  nabob.  The  risible  muscles  of  the 
European  spectators  were  instantly  in  motion ;  nor  could^ 
the  loud  lau^i  be  suppressed.  The  Moors  preserved  their 
wonted  grayity,  and  not  a  feature  was  cliscQmpo$ed,  but 
the  vocilerous  mirth  of  the  strangei*s  excited  their  utmost  as-^ 
Umishment. 

The  European  forms  of  politeness  are  in  some  measure 
the  indications  of  benevolence,  or  at  least  if  they  do  nos 
proceed  from  the  principle  they  encourage  its  operations; 
hut  among  the  natives  o\'  lodostan,  tbey  are  only  the  etkci 
of  the  most  proibund  dissimulation.  They  can  bide  ^ha 
mast  Mrpcious  Resigns  by  the  most  consummate  art.    Ah  a» 
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mt^xiiX  restraints  are  suffered  to  stand  in  the  wny  of  their  avit** 
rice  or  ambition^  tlieir  resolutions  are  more  horrid ty  barba- 
rous or  more  desperately  wicked  than  can  be  conceived  ;  and 
ivhere  suspicion  is  universal^  no  ordinary  deceit  and  no  vul- 
gar treachery  must  be  practised,  to  take  the  enemy  by  sur- 
Srise,  or  to  strike  when  he  does  not  expect  the  blovr« 
lore  poisonings,  assassinations^  and  similar  atrocities  are 
supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Indostan  in  a  single 
century  than  in  all  Europe  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  tends  to  increase  the 
humanity  and  mildness  of  the Gentoos.  More  sensitive  than 
the  Moors,  they  surpass  them  in  the  ceremonials  of  polite- 
ness. The  oppressive  despotism  under  which  they  live  inures 
them  froui  the  earliest  period  lo  the  practice  of  an  unresist- 
ing patience;  and  there  are  no  people  who  can  ex^rt  such 
uniform  self-denial,  or  who  govern  the  temper  with  so  mucb 
facility.  But  in  their  commercial  or  interested  transactions 
they  exert  a  sagacity  which  nothing  can  elude;  they  are 
iheacutest  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  v\orid>  and  quite  unri- 
valled in  the  arts  of  circumvention. 

Among  (he  Brachmans  the  priesthood  is  inherited  by  de- 
scent. Hence  their  numbers  are  greater  than  the  services  of 
religion  render  necessary.  Priests  in  generni  are  seldom 
wautingMu  devices  to  support  the  interest  of  the  order;  the 
Brachmans  make  theiirstof  virtues  to  consist  in  the  con- 
struction of  pagodas,  richly  endowed  for  the  support  of  the 
officiating  priests ;  and  every  offence  may  be  expiated  bj 
liberal  benefactions  to  4he  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  But 
while  the  Brachmans  encourage  such  costly  liberalities  to 
themselves,  they  are  not  backward  in  inculcating  less  in- 
teresting charities.  On  the  highways,  refectories  are  pro<- 
vided  for  the  traveller ;  water  for  the  thirsty,  and  food  for  the 
indigent.  It  is  pleasurable  to  behold  superstition  at  timea 
following  the  track  of  more  enlightened  piety. 

Some  of  the  principalities  are  governed  by  Gentoos;  but 
it  is  remarked  that  their  administration  is  more  vexatious  and 
oppressive  than  that  ofthe-Moors.  Their  poliey  seems  k 
mere  matter  of  mercantile  calculation.  Avarice  is  their 
ruling  propensity,  aud  they  are  impeded  by  no  sciuples  in 
thegraliHcation;  for  they  think  that  they  can  always  atbne 
for  their  -injustice  to  the  people,  by  their  largesses  to  the 
priest. 

O.ie  of  the  kings  of  Travancore,  in  ih^  time  of  Mr.  Ortnej 
bad  been  guilty  of  multiplied  enormities,  to  alone  for  witich 
the  Brachmans  persuaded  him  that  he  must  be  born  anew. 
Uia  regf neraliou  fousisted  in  fceing  eaclosed  for  a  certaui 
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time  in  the  body  of  a  golden  cow,  which  was  afterwards 
xlivided  among  the  priests,  who  had  devised  this  most  effica- 
cious restorative  of  innocence  !  !  ! 

TbeHindoo'^,  though  they  have  been  frequently  invaded  by 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  almost  completely  subdued 
by  the  Mogul  Tartars  under  Tamerlane,  seem  still  to  retain 
their  original  characteristics.  They  have  not  been  raelted 
down  into- the  forms  and  manners  of  their  conquefbrs  ;  and 
though  the  Hindoos  Consist  of  so  many  millions  of  people, 
and  are  spread  over  a  tract  of  country  from  the  8lh  to  the 
'55th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  extending  from  east 
^o  west  about  1,500  miles,  there  is  still  Mich  a  perceptible 
flimilitude  in  their  form,  dispositions,  and  observaoces,  as 
proves  their  descent  from  one  stock,  arid  the  unity  of  their 
race.  The  hair  of  the  Indians  is  long,  fine,  and  of  a  jet  black, 
the  nose  often  aquiline,  the  lips  without  the  Atrican  prota- 
"berance,  the  eyelid  of  the  finest  form,  the  iris  black,  the 
while  of  the  eye  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  which  givc^ 
father  an  air  of  languor  to  the  countenance.  The  outline 
of  the  face  is  without  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the 
'Tartar  and  Malay,  of  which  the  diameter  is  always  equal  to 
the  length. 

From  October  to  March  the  wind  continually  blows  frora 
north  to  south,  and  during  the  other  months  in  the  opposiledi- 
rection.  The  frame  and  physiognomy  of  the  Indian  indicate  a 
degree  of  feebleness  which  surprises  the  stranger.  The 
sailor  who  lands  on  the  coast,  brandishes  his  stick  and  puts 
fifly  Indians  to  flight.  Two  English  sawyers  have  perform- 
ed as  much  work  in  one  day  as  thirty-two  Indians ;  and  after 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  dexte"rity  and  of  instruments, 
the  disparity  which  must  be  ascribed  to  physical  strength  will 
still  be  very  great.  But,  if  the  Indian  cannot  exert  any  great 
quantity  of  muscular  power  at  a  time,  there  is  still  a  certaia 
flexibihty  in  his  organization,  which  enables  hinx  to  work 
long  m  his  own  degree  of  labour.  Their  limbs  are  suscepti* 
ble  of  contortion  and  postures  which  would  be  very  irksome 
to  an  European.  Hence  they  excel  in  tumbling,  &c.  Their 
infantry  will  march  faster  and  longer  than  the  European, 
but  if  ihey  had  to  carry  the  same  weight  they  coiiid  not 
march  at  all.  A  greater  quantity  of  physical  strength 
belongs  to  the  inhabitants  ol'  the  mountains,  and  among 
themj  even  nncler  the  ^er^'ors  of  the  tropic,  the  Euro- 
pean will  meet  with  savages*  whose  bows  ne  would  find 
ft  diffictlU  to  string.  The  stature  of  the  Hindoos  les- 
sens as  we  approach  the  south,  till  in  some  parts  it  almost 
llwiodles  into  the  dwarf.    But  aa  they  are  not  shackled   ist 
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i«fftiK;j  by  ligatures,  and  as  thej  sleep  without  piUowg,  tbty 
£xhibii  few  instances  4>f  deforiDitj.  Labour  does  uot  seen 
to  invigorate  the  frame  as  in  colder  regions ;  for  the  £Qmr 
man  people  are  usually  loore  diminative  than  persoas  wbose 
circtiiDStaiices  are  more  favourable  to  inactiou*  A^  there 
are  oo  iiiterfnarriages  aoioiig  the  casts,  each  probably  pr^ 
nerves  lis  aborigiual  quantity  of  beauty  or  deformity.  The 
charms  of  the  fair  sex  are  very  evanescent  ^  ibey  are 
marriageable  at  thirteen ;  and  before  thirty  the  marks  of 
age  and  decay  appear.  Their  skins  are  smooth  and  soft 
beyond  compare ;  and  though  the  men  would  furi»ish  no 
fesemblauces  to  the  Farnesiau  Hercules,  an  artist  might  disi- 
cover  among  the  women  many  of  the  most  delicate  ti*aita  of 
ibe.Medioean  Venas. 

Of  the  oaiives  of  Indostan,  the  principal  food  k  rice.  Tbia 
is  easily  obtained^  and  the  lands  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  are  supposed  to  furnish  enough  for  tlie  whole  pr^ 
yince  of  Bengal.  With  a  slender  plough  and  two  dimino^ 
live  oxen,  a  furrow  is  faintly  traced  upon  ibe  grouud.  The 
seed  is  iheo  sown  ;  and  the  remaiAitig  labour  conusls  in  sup* 
plying  it  a*ith  water;  but  in  those  parts  where  the  rainy  season  is 
ofiongcontinuance,it  is  deposited  in  the  earth  just  before  thaft 
season  begins.  The  Indian  finds  rice  more  easy  of  digestion 
than  any  other  species  of  food.  Thefineat  preparations  of  wheal 
are  not  so  well  suited  to  the  powers  of  his  toeUe  stofi^aeb* 
Though  he  usually  refrains  from  ioebriating  liquors,  yet 
be  loves  to  season  his  food  with  the  hottest  spices^  l\ie  absti* 
nenee  from  animal  i'ood  isnot  universal,  but  only  asmail  quan^ 
tity  is  taken.  The  cow  is  a  sacred  animal,  but  the  milk  is  highly 
esteemed,' and  supposed  to  resemble  the  nectar  of  the  gMs. 

Thus  have  we  condensed  into  as  small  a  compa^  as  we 
v^re  able«  all  the  flatter  of  general  and  popular  interest  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preaent  quarto  ot  Mr,  Orme.  The 
editor,  whose  naa>e  does  not  appear,  has  prefixed  a  biogra* 
phical  sketch  of  his  life,  from  which  however  welearabut  few 
particulars.  Mr,  Oraie  was  born  in  1728,  at  Angengo  in  the 
Travancore  country,  a«d  was  sent  to  England  when  scari^iy 
two  years  old.  At  six  he  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he 
continued  between  seven  and  eight  years,  and  was  distin- 
guished' by  his  quickness  and  his  diligence.  After  having 
obtained  some  acquaintance  with  commercial  transacliona 
in  tl)e  office  of  the  accomptant-general  of  the  African  Com- 
pany, he  embarked  for  India,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1742« 
In  the  following  year  he  received  the  appointment  #f  writer 
in  the  company's  service,  in  which  he  continued  nine  or  ten 

{ears,  and   spent  his  time  in  proinoting  the  interests  of 
is  employers,  and  in  gbtaiuing  a  stock  of  knowledge  rehit* 
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thre  to  the  inannersy  cnfttoms^  and  affairs  of  lodia.  He  was 
cent  to  England  in  the  year  1753,  and  communicated  to 
ilia  majetty  s  ministers  at  that  time  niucb  valuable  informa* 
<ioQ  respecUag  the  affairs  of  India  and  the  then  state  of  our 
Oriental  settlements. '  In  the  next  year  be  returned  to  India^ 
liaviag  been  preiriously  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
«t  Fort  St,  George.  Here  bis  abilities  as  a  politician  and  a 
Btatesman  were  eminently  conspicuous ;  and  to  his  sugges- 
tions and  advice  it  was  principally  owine  that  the  French 
at  that  time,  who  meditated  nothing  less  than  theentire  con- 
quest of  India  and  the  expulsion  of  every  European  settle* 
inent,  were  prevented  from  carrying  their  plans  into  execu- 
tion. He  it  was  who  discriminated  the  intrepid  and  enter- 
prising genius  of  Ck>lonet  Clive,  who  was  so  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  ascendant  of  the  British  arms  in  India.  He 
arrived  in  London  in  176O,  and  in  I763  published  the  first 
▼olume  of  his  '  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the 
British  in  India/  a  work  which  greatly  increased  his 
literary  reputation.  His  mind  was  furnished  with  copious 
materials  for  convarsation,  and  he  excelled  in  the  power  of 
imparting  the  stores  which  he  possessed.  His  company  was  of 
course  agreeable  to  most  of  the  literary  characters  of  that 
time.  In  1778  he  published  the  second  volume  of  his  his- 
tory, which  was  higlily  commended  by  the  late  Sir  Williani 
Jones^who  was  never  guilty  of  hypocritical  or  unmeaning  adu^ 
lation.  Of  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  Mr.  Onne  well 
remarked^  that 'it  contains  thoughts  which  by  long  revolution 
in  the  CTeat  mind  of  Johnson  have  been  formed  and  polished 
like  pebbles  rolled  in  the  oceau.'  On  being  told  of  some  in- 
ternal fortifications  which  were  carrying  on  in  England,  he 
▼ery  emphatically  remarked  that '  it  was  the  eagles  leaving 
their  nests  to  be  defended  by  magpies.'  In  17!)2  Mr.  Orme 
left  London  and  retired  to  Ealing,  where  he  terminated  an  itiie- 
ful  and  virtuous  life  in'January  1801,  and  in  the  75d  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Orme  appears  to  have  possessed  a  taste  for 
poetry,  of  which  the  editor  has  published  a  few  not  unpleasing 
•pecknens. 


Art.  VIII. — Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  IVritings  of  Tjope 
Felix  de  Vega  Carpio.  B^  Henry  Hichard  Lord  Holland* 
Qvo»    Longman*    iSOS* 

AT  a  period  when  foreign  literature  is  so  widely  diffused 
in  this  country  through  the  medium  of  translation  and  by  the 
general  knowledge  oflanguages,  it  is  surprising  that  we  should 
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be  so  little*  acquainted  with  ibe  remains  of  Spanish  geniHit; 
While  we  have  hardly  n. schoolboy  who  is  noi  deeply  read  in 
the  wonders  of  Arioslo^  or  a  lover  who  lias  noi  penned  sim* 
nets  to  his  niiattie^s  iu  imifaltou  of  Canioens  (i'or  Feirarcti  k 
grown  too  vulgar  for  the  reiiued  wilsot'ihe  day),  we  hear  no 
one  boast  au  acquainlunce  willi  ihe  AraiicuHu  beyoud  ihe 
inforaiation  wbich.ascl  ot"  lectures  on  rhvt^ricand  the  belles 
]ettres  may  have  aiiorded  hiai  :  all  that  i^  kaov^  ti  ot  Lope  or 
Calderpn  is^  that  each  wrote  some  huiidi^di*  of  pUjs,  and 
(jvarcilasso  is.yel  guiltless  ot  one  waketut  night  to  ttie  mo$i 
learned  of  our  amorous  poets  Yei  Spam  is  not  destitute  of 
the  ipemprials  of  ancient  genius  as  v^  ell  as  of  ancient  great* 
ness;  and  though,  in  both  respect:),  she  has  unhappilj 
fallen  into  a  premntuie  decay »  she  may  boast  of  having  once 
rivalled  iu  literature  those  people  whom  she  surpassed  jo 
power. 

Under  circumstances  apparently  most  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  science,  while  yet  surrounded  by  her  ancient 
African  oppressors,  and  exposed  to  liie  more  formidable  niahoe 
of  her  Christian  neighbours,  Qasiilcwas,  tiist  of  all  (he  nations 
x>f  Europe,  blessed  by  thedawnof  reviving  genius.  The  polite 
and  learned  Mjois  contributed  to  endow. the  minds  of  lier 
]poet$  with  eastern  imagery,  which,  grafted  on  the  Gothic 
lables  of  th^ir  Ancestors,  produced  the  old  romance^  a  com- 
position unqu^slionabl}'  of  Caslilian  origin. 

Th^., earliest  written  monumeut  ot  her  literary  progress, 
which  is  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  the  Gid  Campeador, 
^lust  b^  dated  at  least  a  century  aivd  halfbelore  ihe  age  of 
•Dante.  Before  that  age  also,  she  could  reckon  a  king*  among 
her  poets,  and  one  not  a  mereTrouveui,  like  our  Coeur  de 
Lion,  but  a  philosof)her  apd  a  man  of  letters,  who  actually 
benetited  bis  country  by  the  fruits  of  his  observation  and 
^tudy.  Contemporary  with  Dante  was  another  roVal  poetf , 
who  is  retnarked  as  a  great  improver  of  the  famous  national 
metre  called  *  Kedondilla;'  and  he  was  followed  by  a  long 
list  of  learned  nobles,  priests,  aud  academicians,  among  whom 
yet  another  king;};  stands  forward  with  theilluslriQus  title  of 
'  restorer  of  literature.'  But,  of  all  the  poets  who  flourished 
before  the  l6th  century,  the  valiant  Mendoza  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  who  wielded  alternately  the  sword  and  the  pen, 
and  defended  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Granada 


•  Alonso  X.  kin?  ofCKStile  died  1284. 

^  John  MttiiocI,  tfOM  ot  liie  infaiil  D»n  Mniiiifl.dicd  \^iT. 

.^  Juhii  it.  ki  i*  of  CaBiile  i0uriilie4  i»  lUc  l«tb  ccnttr^. 
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white  he  cultivated  poetry  and  philosophy^  appears  to  have 
the  most  distinguished  claim  to  our  admiration.  This  combi- 
nation of  the  poet  and  the  soldier,  was  not  unknown  in  other 
countries  in  the  age  of  chivalrous  gallantry:  our  earl  of  Surrey 
and  sir  Philip  Sidney  might,  probably,  have  been  no  une« 
qual  competitors  witn  the  valorous  Mendoza :  but  in  Spain 
the  two  characters  w^re  continually  found  united,  and 
their  best  poets  were  among  tl^ir  bravest  warriors. 

But  although  Castile  had  so  early  made  advances  to  the 
chief  honours  of  reviving  literature,-  the  progress  of  her 
improvement  was  comparatively  slaw,  and  the  works  of 
Mendoza  or  of  Juan  de  Mena  discover,  perhaps,  scarcely 
more  refinement  than  appears  in  the  rude  rhymes  of  the  Cid 
Campeador ;  it  was  otherwise  in  Italy,  where  the  sublime  ge« 
ttius  of  Dante  bad  burst  suddenly  through  the  thickest  dark- 
ness, and  tlie  splendid  blaze  was  kept  alive  by  the  successive 
^efforts  of  a  lon^  list  of  noble  and  illustrious  poets.    Through 

.  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
literature  kept  more  equal  pace.  John  Boscan  Almogaver 
inay  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  poet  of  Castile.  It 
was  he  who  first  condescended  to  borrow  largely  both  fron 
ancient  and  cotemporary  sources,  and  while  he  engrafted 
the  Italian  measures  on  bis  native  language,  he  enriched  its 
J>oetry  with  classical  im'ages  and  allusions.  A  little  later 
than  Boscan,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  soon  eclipsed  the  merits 
of  all,  his  predecessors,  lind  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with 
^ruth  that  the  Caslilian  poetry  did  not  receive  any  consider- 
able improvement  afterwards.  Lord  Holland,  in  speaking 
of  him,  very  justly  observes  that  '  he  unfortunately  did  not 

'  live  long  enough  to  fix  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
the  race  of  poets  who  succeeded  him  wercf  more  remarkable 
for  wit  and  imagination  than  for  correctness  of  .thought,  or 
purity  of  expression.' 

But  if  poetry  hud  so  soon  attained  its  highest  point  of  per*' 
fection,  or  had  even  advanced  towai^ds  its  decline,  it  was  yet 
reserved  for,  the  fortunate  age  of  the  first  Austrian'  princes 
to  witness  great  improvements^in  other  branches  of  literature, 
aifd  noble  encouragement  bestowed  on.  works  of  imagiriatioa 
end  genius.  The  name  of  poetry  was  }et  sustained  if  its 
spirit  was  not  intproved,  by"*  Ercilla,  and  Cervantes  became 
the  admiration  and  glory  of  Europe.  The  theatre  had  hi- 
therto remained  uncultivated  among  n)oderu  nations,  and 
Spain  may  put  in  the  earliest  claiuis  to  tbehonour  of  its 
restoration.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
article,  on  which  We  bare  too  long  delayed  our  observations. 

*  Lope/  says  lofd  H.  '  according   to  hi^  biographers^  betrsveH 

CujT.  Kjtv.  Vul.jy.  O^tQUr,  I  goo,  q_      \ 
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mafin  of  gtoius  at  a  very  early  age,  as  well  at  a  singalar  propeukj 
to  poetiv.  They  assure  us  that  at  two  years  old  these  qualities  were 
'perceptiole  in  the  brilliancy  of  fais  eyes;  that  ere  he  attained  the 
age  of  five  he  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin ;  and  that  before 
his  hand  was  strong  enough  to  guide  the  pen,  he  recited  verses  of  ^ 
bis  own  composition,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  barter  for  v 
prints  and  toys  with  his  playfellows.  Thus  even* in  his  childhood 
Ae  not  only  wrote  poetry,  but  turned  his  poetiy  to  account ;  an  art 
in  which  he  must  be  allowed  afterwards  to  have  excelled  all  poets 
mncient  or  modem.  The  date  however  of  his  early  produc^ons  must 
be  collected  from  his  own  assertions^  from  probable  circumstances, 
and  the  corresponding  testimony  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries  i 
for  they  were  either  not  printed  at  the  time,  or  all  copies  of  the  im« 
pression  have  long  unce  been  lost.' 

He  was  born  at  Madrid  on  the  25th  of  Nor^mber  156f, 
and  very  earl^  discovered  symptoms  both  of  genius  and  iti 
usual  companion,  eccentricity.  At  the  a^e  of  fourteen  he 
distinguished  himself  by  running  away  from  school,  and 
confesses  that  he  had,  before  that  time,  scribbled  plays  of 
four  acts  which,  he  says, was  then  the  custom,  till  Viraes  the 
dramatic  poet,  reduqed  the  number  to  three.  It  doea  not 
appear  however  that  he  pursued  to  anv  extent,  till  much 
farther  advanced  in  life,  that  peculiar  talent  which  had  so 
early  discovered  itself  and  which  was  destined  one  day  to 
render  him  so  distinguished.  The  0iana  of  Montemayor. 
had  introduced  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry  into  Spain  ;  an4 
Lope,  in  compliance  with  the  public  taste,  produced  several 
pastorals  which  attracted  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  at 
whose  instance  he  composed  his '  Arcadia,'  which,  from  lord 
H.'s  account  of  it,  we  are  induced  to  consider  as  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  in  point  of  interest  and  merit,  with  air 
Philip  Sidney's  romance  of  tlie  same  title.  But  we  most 
not  pretend  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  on  this  bead,  as  bia 
lordship  himself  confesses  that  his  acquaintance  with  it  is  very 
imperfect.  He  gives  us  two  or  three  extracts  from  different 
parts  of  the  work,  some  full  of  ridiculous  conceits,  othera 
adorned  with  marks  of  genuine  poetry.  The  following  is. 
perhaps,  as  fair  an  inataoce  as  we  cap  give  of  his  lordsbip'a 
talents  as  a  translator. 

'  La  verde  primavcra 

De  misfloridos  a&os 
Passi  cautivoy  amor»  en  tus  prisiones* 

Y  en  la  cadena  fiera 

Caotando  misengaiios, 
lAoti  con  mi  raaon  tus  sinrasoDcs ; 
Amargas  Goafusiones 
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tid tienptH qot  ha  UaMff      •        -   ^    .*    -  .< 
Ckg^  mi  alma,  y  loco  &ii  sentido  f  - 

Mais  ya  que  el  fiero  yugp 
Que  mi  cerviz  domaba^ 
Sesata  el  deseng^o  cto  tu  afifeoUi 

Y  al  nvismo  sol  enji^^o. 

Que  un  tiempo  me  abrasaba. 
La  ropa  qUe  saqu6  de  la  tormenta^ 
Con  voa  libre  y  essenta 

Al  desenga^o  saoto* 

CoDsagro  altares,  y  alaban^a*  caato^ 

Qudnto  cbntento  encierrat 
Contar  su  herida  el  sano, 

Y  en  la  patria  fu  carcel  el  oiitttivd» 
Entre  iapa2  laguerra^ 

Y  el  libre  del  tyrano ;  ' 
Tanto  en  cantar  mi  libertad  recibd; 

O  mar !  O  fuego  viro ! 
Que  fttiste  al  alma  mia 
Ueridai  carceli  gaerra^  y  tyrania. 

QuedaUf  (also  amigo. 
Para  en^ar  aquellos 
Que  siempre  estan  contentos  y  quejosos  i 
^  Que  desde  aqui  maldigo 

Los  mismos  ojos  belloSy 

V  aquellos  la20s  dulces  y  amorosoi 
Que  un  tiempo  tan  hermosos 

Tavieron,  aunque  injusto^ 

Asida  el  alma  y  engafiado  el  gustOi 

*  In  Ibe  green  seaaoD  of  my  flowering  yearly 
1  lif'd,  O  Love  !  a  captive  in  tby  chains;. 

Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears^ 
And  wept  tby  follies  in  my  wisest  strains  i 
Sad  sport  of  time  wben  under  tby  controu^ 
Bo  wild  was  grown  my  wit^  so  blind  my  sauL 

'  But  from  the  yoke  which  onCe  my  couragtf  UHtd 
I,  undeceived^  at  length  have  slipped  my  b^d* 

And  in  that  sun  whose  ra^^s  my  soul  eitflamM^ 
What  scraps  I  rescued  at  my  ease  I  spread* 
So  shall  I  altars  to  Indiferenc^  raise, 
And  chaunt  without  alarm  returning  freedom's  praise* 

'  So  on  their  chains  the  rtnsomM  captives  dwell } 
So  carols  one  whe  cured  telates  his  woUn4 ; 
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So  sitvts  of  mas  tersi  troiofs  of  batde  teilf 
As  I  my  cheerful  libertsr  reaeuai. 
l^reed,  sea  and  burning  fire,  from  thy  contrvuff 
Prison,  wound,  war,  and  tyrant  of  my  souL 

'  Remain  thwi,  faithltiss  friend,  thy  arts  to  frf 
On  siich  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pain  | 

For  me,  I  dare  her  very  eyes  defy, 
I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing  chain^ 
That  held  enthralled  my  cheated  heart  so  long, 
,And  charm'd  my  erring  soul  unconscious  of  its  wrong? 

•  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Arcadia^  Lope  de  Vegal 
married  ;  but  his  new  situation  did  not  interfere  witb^  of 
divert  him  from  his  favourite  studies.  His  wit  frequently 
involved  him  in  quari'els  from  which  his  courage  did  not 
allow  him  to  extricate  himself  ^by  any  of  the  arts  adopt* 
ed  by  more  peaceaH^le  writers.  The  unlucky  event  or  a 
'  duel  forced «  him  to  fly  to  Valedcia^  and  he  had  but  jtrst  ob- 
tained his  pardon  when  the  news  of  his  vrifb-s  death  made  him 
lesolve  to  return  no  more  to  Madrid,  bot  to  dissipate  hit 
grief  among  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war.  He  embarked 
on  board  Sie  memorable  Armada^  and,  in  the  course  of  hit 
Toyage^  (imposed  the '  Hermosura  de  Angelica'  (the  Beauty 
of  Angelica),  iii  which  he  continues  the  story  of  that  roman* 
tic  heroine  from  the  period  at  wl^ioh  Ariosto  let  it  fall.  It 
is^  together  with  ^tae  Tears  of  Angelica/ written  by  Luit 
Barahona  de  Soto,  tnentioned  with  praise  by  the  curate  itf 
bis  examination  of  Don  Quixote's  Jibrary.  Lord  H.  pur- 
'Sues  the  argument  to  a  great  lengthy  from  which  we  should 
suppose  that  the  admirers  of  Ariosto  would  not  be  much 
gratified  by  so'  dull  an  imitation.  The  following  descrip* 
tion  of  ^  the  enamoared  boy*  Is  extremely  pretty,  and  rendeil^ 
td  into  very  pleasing  language. 

*  £ntr6  con  elk  aquet  que  tahtos  daitos 
Causo  en  d  mondo  por  su  dieha  y  goa:6,- 
Aquel  esclftvo  rey  de  mil  estra&os, 
Aqjuel  dichoso  y  envidiado  moxo  ; 
Era  Medoro  uii  moero  de  veinte  anos, 
Ensortijado  el  pelo,  y  rubio  al  boxo^ 
De.mediana  estatura,  y  de  ojos  graves^* 
Graves  mirados,  y  en  mirar  suaves. 

'  Ijerno  en  ^xtremo^  y  algo  afenpunado^     . 
Mas  de  lo  que  nerece  un  caballerp. 
Gran  Uorador,  y  musico  extremado, 
HttBuUa  in  obnSf  ]i!  cti  paiabras  fiero  ^ 
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iGoftf^Ado  en  ambari  siempre  regfd«db| 
StttH,  discrete,  vario^  Itsoogeroy 
Mobk,  apeciUe^  alegre,  generoio» 
A  pie  gpUardo,  y  k  caballo  ayroio* 

f  Aa4  withker  be,  at  whose  suocesB  and  joy 
TJie  jealom  world  each  ill^  had  toffipr'dy  canie» 
Kow  )^iog,  whom  )ate  as  slave  did  lyings  emfdoj^ 
Tti[Q  young  Medorp,  happy  envied  name ! 
Scarce  twenty  yean  had  seen  the  lovely  boy| 
As  rindet  locks  and  yellow  down  proclaim  ; 
Fair  was  his  height ;  and  grave  to  gasers  seemM 
Those  eyes  which  where  they  turned  ^iih  love .  and  loftQem 
beamy.  •        '  «     .        w 

*  Tender  was  he,  and  of  a  gentler  kindj^ 
A  softer  frame  than  haply  knighthqod  needsj 
To  pity  apt,  to  music  much  incline,  , 

In  language  haughty,  somewhat  meek  in  deeds  ; 
Dainty  in  dress,  and  of  accomplished  mifidy 
A  wit  that  l^indles,  and  a  tongue  that  leads ; 
Gay,  noble,  ]^ind»  and  generous  to  the  sight. 
On  foetm  ^lant  youths  V>n  horse  an  airy  knight/ 

Dd  btC^turn  from  the  disastroua  advice  in  which  he  ha4 
l^een  engaged^.  Lope  published  this  poem^  and  at  the  same 
tiio^,  S^ys  his  lordship^  *  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding 
another  on  the  death  of  a  man*  who  had  contributed  to  - 
^mplete  the  discomfiture  of  that  formidable  expedition/  , 
We  were  disappointed,  howeve^^  on  finding  that  his  lordship 
wai  as  deficient  in  his  account  of  this  second  epic  of  the 
^  Dragonteii/  as  he  seems  to  have  been  unnecessarily  .dif-o 
fuse  in  that  which  he  gives  of  the  '  Angelica.'  With  all 
its  absurdity  and  all  its  national  prejudice,  we.  believe  thai 
the  '  Dragontea'  discovers  more  of  the  natural  and  peculiar 
flenins  of  its  author  than  any  of  his  longer  poems,  except  per- 
haps the  '  Corona  Tragica ;'  and  though  his  lordshij^  is  not 
bound  to  a  particular  investigation  of  all  his  works,  we  cannot 
hold  bio^  excused  for  his  total  inattention  to  one  of  sp  much 
importance  as  this.  His  second  marriage  tooH  place  qq  his 
return  to  Madrid  in  1590,  and  during  the  ten  following  years 
he  enjoved  a  high  and  unrivalled  reputation.  At  the  expira* 
(ion  of  that  term,  the  happiest  or  his  life,  he  was' assailed  . 
by  fresh  domestic  calamities,  the  loss  of  his  wife;  and 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  became  obnoxious  to  a 
host  of  literary  enemies.  Inconsolable  for  the  former  of 
those  evils,  he  for  some  time  retired  from  the  world,  and  in 
l€C)9  became  a  Frahciscan,  though  not  of  the  regular  order* 

*  Sir  r»ncit  Drakt*  ^  «       j 
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put  hU  spirit  ^^  not  broken  by  the  variow  ottiieki  that  wem 
inadeon  his  reputatioaas  a  writer^  though  directed  by  cap- 
tains  so  powenul  as  Goagora  and  Cervantes.  The  first  of 
fbese  is  now  hardly  known  even  in  his  own  country  ;  vet 
)ie  became  the  most  formidable  of  Lope's  opponents  by  nia 
atation  as  founder  of  a  sect  in  literature,  the  influence  of 
which  it  was  beyond' the  talents  even  of  Lope  to  resists 
The  peculiar  tenets  of  this  sect  appear  to  have  consisted  in 
fhe  extremes  of  vicious  afTectation  and  obscurity  in  poetry^ 
and  notwithstanding  i  .^  absurdity^  the  accession  of  some 
Radios  memt)er8;i  and  the  wlii^n  of  fashion  established  it 
|n  fulf  sovereignty  over  at  least  one  half  of  Madrid.  The 
|>ppoution  of  Ciefvantes  was  certainly    fpun^ed  on  other 

Irini^iples,  which  Iior4  H.  has  not  been  able  U>  discover, 
ndeedj^  all  the  particulars  of  both  the  dispute^  are  ui^ch  too 
slightly  passed  over,  affording,  as  they  must  do,  ample  mate- 
irids  for  an  interesting  history  of  th^  state  of  literature 
'in  general^  as  well  as*  of  the  mqst  in^portant  part  of  Lop^s 
li^areer* 

Fortune  continued  to  favour  him  to  the  latest  hour  of  bis 
life^  and  he  13  one  out  of  the  very  few  instances  we  have  of 
pDien  iicquiring  riches  and  fame  in  equal  abundance  by  the 
simple  and  unassisted  trade  of  authorship*  But  his  pride 
and  discontent  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  bis  gppd  iuck« 
We  bavp  an  instance  of  bi^  varsity  in  the  eo^blem  prie^xed  tOj 

'  .what  Lord  H.  ifrith  unusual  inaccuracy  calls,  kU  boot,  (what 
book  or  which  pf  lys  wprk^  does  he{ipean  ?).  U  represented  '  a 
)>eet)e  expiring  over  some  flowers  which  be  is  on  ^h^  ppi^t 

«  of  attacking,'  and  thi$  distich  wa^  sul^oine4  : '  '  ' 

^  Aud^x  dum  Veg»  irnirqpit  sf  arabmus  in  kprtPA« 
f  r^grai^tis  periit  victus  odore  rosa$ :' 

ivhicb  his  lordship  renders,  thgantlif  enough  for  the  occi^ 

^  ^  At  Vega's  garden  as  fhs  bcetle^/«^ 

0'erpowcr*d  with  sweets,  the  during  insect  dies*' 

His  discontent  was  manifested  in  his  complaints  of  neg- 
lect and  poverty,  which  of  ail  men  in  the  world  he  certainly 
b^d  the  least  right  to  utter.    . 

jpediedpnth^  26th  of  August,  l635,  the  same  day  (as 
^Peilic^r  rpmnrks)  with  Shakspeare,  This  fnci  may  make 
accjmparisqn  bet\i^een  them  still  more  curious;  but  lord 
Holland,  previous  Jo  enlering  on  his  dramas,  concludes  hi^ 
observfitions  on  the  remainder  of  his  miscellaneous  works^ 
'\\'elneed  not  fo[lo»v  him  through  this.dctailj,ia  which^  ho\i(^ 
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ever,  the  reader  may  find  a  good  deal  of  inlereat^  thoaffh  he 
musk  at  the  same  time  regcet  that  on  a  subject  so  perfectly 
new  to  most  Englishoftn^  his  lordship  has  communicated 
such  scaQty  information.  The  '  Corona  Tragica'  appeaiv 
to  be  the  most  pleasing  of  these  compositions,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  extract  siven.  The  author  dedicated  it  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  ana  the  consequences  of  this  iuck^  hit 
are  described  with  spirit^  and  at  the  same  time  discover  how 
ilUfounded  were  bis  ungrateful  reflections  on  the  iUibeca^^ 
lityof  the  times. 

*  Upon  tbit  occasion  be  received  from  that  pontiffs  letter  written  hi 
hb  own  handy  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  Sudb  a  littering 
tribute  of  sdmsration  sanctioned  the  reverence  in  which  bis  name  was 
held  in  Spain,  and  spread  his  fame  through  every  catholic  countiy* 
The  cardinal  Barberini  followed  him  with  veneration  in  the  streets; 
the  king  would  stop  to  gaze  at  such  a  prodigy ;  the  people  crowded 
round  bim  wherever  he  appeared  ;  the  learned  and  the  studious* 
thronged  to  Madrid  from  every  part  of  Spain  to  see  thu  phosoix  of 
their  country,  this  *  monster  of  literature;'  and  even  Italiaas, 
no  extravagant  admirers  in  general  of  poetry  that  is'  not  their  own, 
made  pilgrimages  from  their  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  convers* 
ing  with  Lope.  So  associated  was  the  idea  of  excellence  with  bis 
name»  that  it  grew  in  common  conversation  to  signify  any  thing 
perfect  in  its  kind  ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lepa 
woman,  became  fashionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expressing  their 
good  qualities.  His  poetry  was  as  advantageous  to  his  fortune  as  to 
his  fantie ;  the  king  enriched  him  with  pensions  and  chapliundes  ; 
the  pope  honoured  him  with  dignities  and  preferments;  and  every 
nobleman  at  court  aspired  to  the  character  of  his  Msceuas,  by 
conferring  upon  bim  frequent  and  valuable  presents.  .His  annual 
income  was  not  less  than  1500  ducats,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  bis  ^ 

plays,  which  Cervantes  insinuates  that  be  was  never  inclined  to 
forego,  and  Montalvan  estimates  at  80,000.  He  received  in  pre- 
sents from  individuals  as  much  as  10,500  more.  His  application  of 
these  sums  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  from  which  be  drew 
them.     Improvident  and  indiscriininate  charity  ran  away  with  thesa 

Eins,  immense  as  they  were^  and  rendered  bis  life  unprofitable  to 
\  friends  and  uncomfortable  to  himself.' 

With  regard  to  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  his  genius, 
we  are  told  thsCt  '  he  seldom  passed  a  year  without  giving 
some  poem"  to  the  press,  and  scarcely  a  month  ojt  even  a 
week  without  producing  some  play  upon  the  stage.*  '  Twen- 
ty-one uiillion  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  lines  are  said 
to  be  actually  printed  ;  and  no  less  than  1800  of  his  playS 
to  have  been  acted.  Yet  he  Asserts  in  one  of  bis  last  poems/ 
(and  in  a  very  poetical  manner)  that 

♦  MomalvaD^  Parnaw  Espauol,  USi  r"  T       ^ 
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'  Tbe  printed  part  (tho'  far  tpo  large)  is  less 
Than  that  which  yei  uiipriated  waits  the  press/ 

We  now  come  to  his  lordship's  examiDation  of  Lope 
•A  a  dramatic  writer^  which  naturally  introduces  some  ac- 
eoant  of  the  Spanish  stage  before  and  since  his  time;  and 
upon  this  estimate  it  is  difficult  to  state  what  are  his  claims 
(  to  the  pre-eminence  with  which  he  has  been  honoured.  In 
his  '  Arte  de  hacer  Gomedias/  a  didactic  poem  from  which 
our, best  information  in  these  re&peets  mast  be  derived^  he 
speaks  of  the  monstrous  union  ot  tragedy  and  farce,  of  the 
contempt^  nay,  of  the  total  ignorance,  of  rule,  as  irregularities 
which  metrked  the  Spanish  stage,  but  which  he  was  so  fiur 
from  desirine  to  correct,that  he  glories  >n  them  as  marks  of  a 
free  and  unshackled  taste,  and  even  commends  the  audience 

'  Wbcs  seated  once,  disdain  to  go  away 
Unless  in  two  short  hours  tbey  see  the  play 
Brought  from  creation  down  to  judgment-day/ 

If  by  words  he  approved,  by  his  writings  he  certainly  con- 
tributed to,  support  and  perpetuate,  this  dan/tg  spirit.  Lik& 
Shakspeare,  he  always  sets  the  unities  at  deiiaDce»  bat,  un* 
like  him,  seldom  or  never  redeems  his  eccentricities  by 
strokes  of  nature  or  touches  of  genuine  humour*'  ^oltaii« 
says,veryjustly,  that,  though  worthy  to  command  the  na- 
tional taste,  be  was  enslaved  by  it.  Neither  he,  oor  any 
dramatic  writeFof  his  time  in  Spain,  appear  to  have  atten- 
ded to,  or  even  understood,  the  common  distinction  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy ♦*  We  certainly  therefore  should  not 
judge  of  them  by  the  strict  rules  which  other  European  na- 

^  tions  have  adopted  with  regard  to  them.  In  no  one  species 
of  compoAtion  are  the  peculiarities  of  national  tastes  so 
discernible  as  in  the  dramatic  ;  end  in  none  is  one  nation 
more  apt  to  assume  the  censorial  frown^or  the  sneer  of  ridi- 
cule against  another.  But  while  we  recollect  the  low  inveo* 
tives  into  which  Voltaire  was  betrayed  by  this  very  spirit  in 

^  his  criticisms  on'  Shakspeare,  we  should  adapt  the  lesson  to 
our  own  case,  and,  not  pretending  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Lope's  real  merit,  merely  remark  the  principal  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  his  play«  and  those  which  we  consider  as 
Standards  fcr  ourselves.     Lord  H.  well  observes  that 

•  The  foHbwiug  verses,  extravagant  in  any  other  language,  in 
Spanish  are  magniiicent :  >.  - 

*  Lord  HontDd  noiicet  tlie  national  distinction  that  obtained  b^tweea  tha 
heroiQ  comedy,  and.  the  comniedias  de  Capa  y  £spada#  a  diitiuciion  very  di£« 

.       ■      ferent  from  any  known  to  ourtetre«. 
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f  Ten  secreto  i  las  cosas  que  roe  cuenUf 
Que  yo  m\  alterarme  estos  hernianos 
Castigari  de  suerte  que  no  sientan 
iPor  donde  a  ]a  venganza  V^n  las  ipanot. ' 
Alterese  la  mar  consuslormentaf, 
Levant^  a  las  estrellas  monte  canos, 
Que  ha  de  scr  lio  un  principe  diN:reto 
.  Que  va  donde  roas  hondo,  may  mas  quieto. 

'  Be  silent  then,  while  I  the  mode  devise, 
Secrets  but  sure,  these  brothers  to  chastise ; 
Untroubled  in  my  looks  they  shall  not  know 
What  breeds  the  vengeance,  or  whence  came  the  blow. 
'  When  the  storm  howls,  the  sea  may  troubled  rise, 
And  lift  its  foamy  mountains  to  the  skies  ; 
£ut  the  wise  prince  is  like  the  river  stream, 
And  where  most  deep  should  there  most  tranquil  seem.* 

This  very  magoificence  may,  to  a  Spanish  hearer,  be 
more  delightful  than,  tons,  the  finest  df^lineaiion  of  cbarac- 
ier  or  natural  description.  Who  is  to  decide  between  usf 
At  the  same 'time  we  must  condemn  the  ignorance  as  well  af 
false  judgment  of  Voltaire  when  he  resembles  Lope  to  Shaksr 

Eeare,  between  whom  we  can  diflcover  no  traces  of  affinity 
ut  those  which  are  common  to  all  writers  in  an  age  not 
^et  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  cultivajbion. 

In  order  to  afford  us  a  clearer  conception  of  Lope's  maaneir, 
Lord  H.  has,  vcryjudiciously^  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze 
fL  play  which  he  conceives  to  be  one  of  the  best  among  the 
voluminous  remains  of  his  works.  It  is  eVititled  '  La  E^- 
trella  de  Sevilla,'  and  the  plot  is  shortly  this.  The  king  of 
Castile  is  struck  with  admiration  at  the  charms  of  the  beau- 
tiful Estrelja,  and  confers  on  her  brother  Don  Bustos  Tabera 
a  place  of  honour,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  designs  upon  the 
sister.  Don  Bustos,  however,  proves  superior  to  thc^ris  of 
a  pander^  and  surprises  his  sovereign  in  tbe  act  of  stealing 
into  her  apartment  disguised,  under  the  auspices  of  a  trear 
cherous  waiting-maid.  This  discovery  inflames  the,  dis- 
appointed prince  with  tbe  most  vehement  desire  of  revenge, 
aud  he  finds  an  instrumeni  in  the  person  of  Sancho  Ortiz, 
the  Cid  of  Andalusia,  who  (like«U  Lope's  heroes)  considers 
no  criuieas  equal  to  that  of  disobeying  the  king's  command^ 
The  merit  of  his  compliance  is  exalted  almost  to  a  miracle, 
when  we  take  into  the  account  that  he  was  himself  devo- 
tedly in  love  with  Estrella,  and  on  the  point  of  being  mar« 
ried  to  her.  The  murder  of  Bustos  takes  place  in  the  second 
act  ^  and  from  that  period  ijl  interest  ceases^  the  'remaindei 
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of  the  perfonnance  beiqg  taken  vp  with  the  Cid's  impriaoB* 
nient,  his  condemuatipo,  the  king's  pardon^  and  fistrella's 
resolution  never  to  marry  the  murderer  of  her  brother.  His 
lordship  has  added  extracts  from  two  of  ihe  most  interesting 
6cebes>  in  which  we  can  disicover  considerable  force  of  Ian- 
gaage  and  pathos  of  expression,  though  unequal  to  the  last 
decree,  and  deformed  by  numerous  absurdities. 

We  will  not  close  our  present  observations  without  men* 
tioninga  peculiarity  noticed  by  lord  H.  in  the  character  of 
the  '  Graciosb/  which  finds  a  place  in  every  Spanish  play. 
He  is  a  buffoon^  who  jests  in  the  middle  of  the  deepest  tra« 
gedy.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  the  plays  of  Lope 
approach  at  all  nearer  to  those  of  Shakspeare  on  that  ac- 
count :  the  following  description  of  this  singular  personage 
ill  the.  words  of  lord  Holland  is  very  curious^  and  furnishes 
us  with  one  of  the  most  striking  cbaractefistics  of  the 
Spanish  drama. 

*  He  seems,  indeed,  invented  to  save  the  conscience  of  the  author* 
who  after  any  extravagant  hyperbole  puts  a  censure  or  ridicule  of 
it  to  the  mouth  of  his  buffoun,  and  thereby  hopes  to  disarm  the  cri- 
tic, or  at  least  to  record  his  oun  consciousness  and  disapprobation 
lof  the  passage.  This  critical  acumen  is  the  only  estimable  quality 
of  the  Graoioso.  His  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  characters, 
the  sentiments,  expressions,  and  even  the  metre,  are  generally  just, 
though  they  would  better  become  the  pit  than  the  stHge*  lb  other 
respects  he  is  uniformly  a  designing,  cowardly,  interested  knave: 
but  Lope  found  his  account  in  the  preservation  of  this  character, 
and  was  happy  to  reconcile  the  public  to  an  invention  so  convenient 
to  the  poet.' 

But  the  principal  reason^  after  all^  which  has  established 
Lope  so  high  in  the  favour  of  his  countrymen^  may  be  that 
all  his  dramatic  successors^  except  Calderon^  have  fallen 
short  of  his  merits.  Philip  IV.  was  one  of  the  first  among 
Christianr  princes  who  dared  openly  to  avow  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  the  amusements  of  the  stage  ;  and  he  was^  mu-* 
nificent  patron  as  well  as  admirer  of  them.  On  his  death  the 
dramatic  spirit^  which  had  just  been  kindled^  expired  forever, 
owing  to  the  slavish  and  tasteless  bigotry  of  courts,  the 
gloomy  character  of  the  Austrian  princes,  and  the  proud 
fanatic  ignorance  of  overruling  prelates*  and  confessors. 

It  remains  for  as  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of 
the  task  which  lord  Holland  has  undertaken,  and  the  man« 
ner  in  which  he  has  executed  it.  We  think  his  lordship 
entitled  to  great  yrtt'ise  for  directing  the  attention  of  hia> 
countryn^en  to  an  almost  iipknowa  field  of  literary  exex«» 
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'lion,  and  for  having  tarned  to  so  honouraUe  and  iisefbl  an 
.  accoant  the  store  or  informatioo  and  of  critical  knowledge; 
which  his  acquaintance  with  the  Unguage  and  residence  ia 
the  connirT  enabled  him  to  collect.    The  manner  in  which 
be  has  performed  it  is  also,  in  many  respecu>  entitled  to  our 
oommendation.     His  style  is  easy   and  unaffected^  his  re* 
marks  are  generally  very  judicious,  and  his  criticisms,  where 
lie  allows  himself  titne  to  niake  thera,  sound  and  correct. 
Bat,  with  all  this,  we  <!onfesK  ourselves  to  have  been  disap* 
pointed  in  the  expectations  we  bad  formed  from  bis  lord* 
ship's  known  abilities,  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  sub** 
ject  on  which  he  has  chosen  io  exert  them.    In  those  very 
^arts  where  we  hoped  to  find  the  largest  fund  of  entertain^ 
ib^nt,  we  were  often  greviously  disappointed,  by  befng  j>re- 
sented  with  general  remarks  instead  of  close  and  minute  obs^r- 
vation,with  dry  and  imperfecinoticesof  facts  instead  of  ahis^ 
tory  of  men  and  manners,  with  a  mere  list  of  works,  or,  at 
best,  a  catalogue  raisonnie  instead  of  an  interesting  detail  of 
their  progress,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  national 
taste  or  of  private  history  wliich  produced  them.    The  most 
important  and  curious  part  of  Lope*s  history  must  necessarily 
be  that  in  which  he  was  employed  in  raising,  establishing, 
and  maintaining  his  high  reputation  against  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  his  rivals  and  the  influence  of  fashioA.     The  de» 
tail  of  these  transactions  would  have  laid  open  to.  us  a  fuU 
view  of  the  literary  society  of  Madrid,  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  many  illustrious  and   interesting  characters,  opw 
hardly  known  to  tis  but  bv  name.    We  are  far  from  recom- 
mending the  practice  of  filling  up  the  deficiencies  in  a  bar- 
ren piece  of  biography  by  drawing  imaginary  facts  from  sa- 
gacious  hypothesis,  and  so  making  up  a  man  abont  whom 
nothing  is  known,  by  attributing   to  him  all  that,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  may  be  conceived  likely  to  have  happened  to 
him.     For  sjicb  ingenious  fabrications  we  heartily  wish   the 
present  proprietors  might  obtain  an  exclusive^patent.     But 
we  think  that  on  a  period  of  time  so  interesting  as  the  life  of 
Vega,   and  in  a  nistory   of  disputes   in   which   Cervantes 
himself  acted  a  principal  part,  t«ord  U.  might  have  obtained 
find  communicated  ar  great  deal  more  of  valuable  literary 
information  than  he  has  done. 

With  regard  to  his  lordship*s  tran^ations  we  have  given 
one  or  two, specimens  which  we  consider  as  creditable  to  his 
poetical' taste,  but  the  principal  part  of  them  are  ?Vom  the 
play  of 'La  Estreiia  de  Sevilta,'  couoerning  wiucii  we  cannot 
speak  so  favoarabiy*  In  the.  first  place,  what  could  have 
4nduce4  hi^lordsbi^  to  adopt  in  tl^em  tb^  old  tragic  rhyme« 
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irhicb  has  been  rejected  with  cout^ippt  akid  rididQle  e?er 
since  the  dajrsof  Drjdeo  ?  It  is  true  that  the  original  is  also 
generally  in  ihyme  ;butit occasionally deviates^aaa  is  tbrou^« 
out  irregular ;  there  is  not  a  single  heroic  verse  in  the  wbole# 
It 'Would  have  been  an  infinitely  closer  copy  in  ^hat  respeck 
had  his  lordship  given  all  to  ^is  traiislations  more  of  a  lyrio 
form.  But  the  truth  is  that  translators  lie  under  a  great 
mistake  when  they  imagine  that  they  cw  give  a  better  or 
jnoxe  accurate  idea  of  Uieir  original  by  a  close^  than  by  % 
i'ree  version ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  pecaliaritiea  that 
please  in  one  langua^e^  disgustin  another;  the  most  tender 
and  beautiful  play  of  Racine  would  excite  nothing butlaugh- 
ter  if  dressed  in  rhyme  by  an  English  translator.  Voltaire  wap 
well  acquainted  with  this  fact,  aod,  most  insidiously,  trant^ 
Jated  some  of  the  finest  soliloquies  in  Shakspeare  into  Frendk 
^  hlank  vf  fscjthe  very  name  of  which  isludiorous  in  theextjoeme. 
With  an  equally  blameable,  and  equally  iQiperfeot,  atteor 
tton  to  closeness^  his  lordsiiip  has  throughout  followed  the 
Spanish  nearly  word  for  word,,  the  consequence  of  which 
lyust  always  be  the  most  bald,  jejune^  and  lamentable  C09^ 
:|)osition  that  can  be  conceived,     for  instancei 

« San. — I  kiss  tby  feet. 

'  7iLt//g.-- Rise,  Sanchoy^rise  and  know  * 
I  wrong  tbee  much  to  let  thee  stoop  so  tow/ 
And  again:  •  ^ 

'  lni$. — Great  heav'n  I  a  blow !  a  blow  to  ne  \ 
jfiTm^- What's  hare? 
What  IS  this  broil  ? 

*  Gui.  {aside) — My  ruin  then  is  clear/ 
And  again  : 

*  Theo. — Hark,  steps  below  ! 

Clar, — And  now  the  noise  draw:  near. 
Est, — My  joy  o'ercomes'me. 
(Enter  Alcaides  icith  the  dead  body  of  Bustoi,y 
Gracious  God  !  what's  here  !' 

However,  in  the  same  page  our  eyes  are  attracted  by  linea 
of  a  very  different  description,  in  which  lord  H.  has  deviated 
from  his  uhnatural  sing-song,  and  shewn  us  that  he  can 
write  poetry  if  he  chuses ;         .  ' 

•  -^  ( is  tpje  he  comes ;   the  youth  my  heart  approves 
Comes  iraught  with  joy,  and  led  by  smiling  loves, 
He  clHiins  my  hand  ;   I  hear  his  soft' caress, 
^€e  his  soul's  bliss  corae  beaming  from  his  eye/ 

W'c  forbear  quoting  further;  the  two  next  lines,  unfor^ 
tunatelj;  spoil  the  whole  again.  If  lord  H.  was  bent  on 
giving  a  liteial  translation,  it  should  certainly  have  been  ia 
prose  ;  bat  his  readers,  we  are  convinced,  would  have  bad  % 
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much  taorft  aceorate  id^aof  his  original  by  the  freest  imiU- 
tiofti>  tbao  bj  the  tatoe  and  slavish  rhymes  which  ht  has 
io  iDJttdtctonslyadopted. 


A»T.  IX. — An  JddrtH  to  Lord  Teignmmith,  Praident  of  the 
JBritUh  and  foreign  Bibk  Society,  ocoasioned  by  his  Ad- 
'  dress  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of' England.  By  a  Coitntry 
Clergyman.     KiviogtoDs.     1805.  * 

Art.  .X,— *-4  Letter  to  a  Country  Clergyman  occasioned 
by  his  Address  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  President  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Socitty.  By  a  Sub-urban  Clergyman. 
Hatchard.     Id05. 

Abt.  XL-^A  Letter  to  the  Society  for  promodng  ^  Chri$iiaM 
Knowledge,  occasioned  ^by  Two  recent  Publications  res'- 
pecting  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Riving* 
tons.     1805* 

WHEN  Mr.  Reeves's  proposal  for  a  society  for  distribut- 
ing Bibles  on  a  new  plan  came  before  us^  after  making 
sach  remarks  and  animadversions  as  that  proposal  seemed 
to  require,  we  took  occasion  to  observe  (Grit.  Rev.  July 
1805,  p.  £d1)  that  we  could  not  profess  ourselves  very  warm 
admirers  of  the  then  recently  established  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  interval  <)f  time  which  has 
since  passed  over  onr  heads  h^  tended  rather  to  strengthea 
than  to  diminish  our  objections  against  that  institution  :  and 
were  we  not  of  opinion  that  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the 
{>ublic  are  already  of  the  same  sentiment  on  this  subject  with 
ourselves,  the  pamphlets  which  now  lie  before  us  would 
/  afford  a  suitable  opportunity  for  a  full  developement  of  the 
grounds  of  onr  difepprobatian.  We  shall  however,  upon 
the  preser*  occasion,  confine  ourselves  to  one  solitary 
remark, — There  are  already  existing  in  this  kingdom  socie-. 
tiies  for  the  distribution  of  the  scriptures,  which  afford  many 
more  advantages  than  those  which  are  pretended  by  this  no- 
vd  institution,  and  are  free  from  several  objections  of  con- 
iiderable  importance  to  which  the  constitution'  of  that  society 
isjoslly  liable.  A  wise  man  therefoi-e  is  bound,  we  think,  by 
very  strong  ties  to  do  his  best  to  oromote,  to  extend,  arfd  to 
improve  those  which  are  already  eiTtablislied,  ami  not,  to 
lend  his  hand  to  mislead  tiie  public  to  take  up  with  a  lesser  good, 
when  they  might  with  eq[ual  ease,  and  at  as  little  expence, 
obtain  one  much  greater.  The  Society  for  promotin*^  Chris- 
'iian  Knowledge.iiow  venenvblc  focit^  having  been  conducted 
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mth  the  entire  approbation  of  all  good  men  for  more  thiin  a^ 
century  ^continually  distributes  Bibles  to  a  veiy  great  amount, 
and^  we  i  magine^at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  wiU  ever  be  afford- 
ed by  tbeBritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  But  besides  these, 
that  society  affords  an  additional  advantage  to  its  members, 
very  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  preceding:  .for* it  sup- 
plies them>  to  any  extent^  with  a  large  aud  excellent  collect' 
lion  of  Common  Prayer  books,  books  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
collections  for  private  and  family  devotion,  some  short  expo- 
sitions of  sciipture,  several  expositions  upon  the  church' 
catechism^  books  on  religious  education,  and  a  vast  variety 
of  excellent  tracts,  many  of  them  written  by  some  of  the  ' 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  English  churchy  upon  all  the  seve- 
ral  parts  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life. .  Among  some  sects 
of  dissenters^  there  are  similar  institutions,  which,  supply 
Bibles  to  the  rtubscrib€^s,and  not  Bibles  only,  but  tracts,  seve- 
ral of  them  very  well  chosen,  and  adapted  to  their  peculiaf 
views  and  tenets. 

What  then  is  the  rational  deduction  from  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  Is  it  not,  that  every  churchman,  who  is  prevented  bj 
this  new  institution  from  subscribing  to  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  or,  it  he  be  a  dissenter,  from 
lending  his  aid  to  his  own  proper  institution,  does  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Bible  Society  suffer  an  injury,  and  thai . 
in  the  most  important  of  all  interests,  inasmuch  as  otherwise 
he  might  have  bad  to  use  in  his  own  family,  and  to  distri- 
bute among  his  poorer  neighbours,  along   with  \kis  Bible, : 
excellent  moral,  sacred,  and  devotional  tracts,  to  which  a  , 
great  part  of  the  religion  still  happily  remaining  amongst  ua  - 
is  to  be  attributed? 

Upon  one  ground  indeed,  and  one  only,  ^ill  this  very 
matorial  objection,  and  many  others  of  very  great  weight, 
vanish  away,  or  be  very  much  lessened.  And  this  is  (we 
Kish  that  we  had  influence  enough  to  persuade  them  to  set 
about  it  immediately,)  if  they  would  convene .  the  societv, 
.  revise  their  resolutions,  and  declare  that  their  Bibles  should 
only  be  distributed  in  foreign  parts.  A  society  with  such  a 
design  would,  we  tbiuk,  obtain  and  deserve  the  hearty  pa- 
tronage of  all  denominations  of  Christians.  It  would  be 
considered  as  an  excellent  subsidiary  and  sdpplement  u> 
such  particular  societies  as  we  have  already  recommended. 
And  while  the  subscription  of  the  less  opulent  would  proba- 
bly be  confined  to  the  more  extensive  advantages  of  tbe 
institution  of  their  native-country ,and  tbeir  own  profession  of  . 
reSigion,the  more  wealthy,  along  with  these,  would,  by  tlieir 
patronage  also  of  the  foreigcuaociety,  (urther  do  Xkeii^  pait 
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to  attend  the  blessiogaaf  the  gospel  in ;^ very  corner,  of  Ae 
world. 

'  HaTtog  no  controversy  in  this  matter^  but  for  real  and 
substantial  good,  we  shall  not  enter  at  larn  into  the  nierita 
of  these  contending  pamphlets.  We  shall  be  contented  to 
observe  that  in  the  first  and  last  there  are  many  strong  ob- 
jections stated,  which  are  beyond  the  talents  of  the  sub-urbaa 
clergymauj  and  those  no  way  contemptible  ones,  to  remove.* 

Aet.  Xir. — The  Doctrine  of  Eauivalcnts ;  or  an  Explana* 
tion  of  the  Nature,  Value,  ana  Power  of  Money,  together 
with  their  Application  in  organizing  Public  Finance*  JBy 
George  Craufurd,  Esq,    Svo.     Rotterdam  printed* 

M  R.  Craufurd  combats  the  opinion  that "  in  proportion  a» 
the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country  increases,  the  valu^ 
in  money  of  every  object  must  also  increase  :'*  but  bid  rea-» 
soDittg  on,  this  subject  is  very  intricate  and  obscure;  and 
we  think  that  the  experience  both  of  the  present  and 
the  past  proves  the  truth  of  the  proposition  whicn  he  Ilibpurs 
to  subvert.  The  value  of  tne  precious  metals,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  other  products  of  nature  or  of  art,  for 
which  they  may  be  exchanged,  will  always  be  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity:  or  abundance. 
Where  the  precious  metals  are  scarce,  a  smaller  sum  will  ra 
as  far  in  procuring  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  lin^^ 
as  a  larger  where  they  are  in  greater  abundance.— Whea 
wet^lk  of  value  we  mean  merely  relative  value,  or  the  value 
which  one  object  bears  to  another,or  the  quantity  of  other  ar* 
tides  of  use,  convenience,  or  ornament,which  it  will  procure. 
And  we  make  a  distinction  between  direct  and  relative  value; 
for  the  direct  value  of  an  object(tbe  essence  of  which  consists 
in  absolute  indispensible  utility)  may  be  incalculably  great, 
and  yet  its  relative  value  be  none  at  all.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
the  direct  value  of  water  cannot  be  estimated  ;  but  its  rela* 
tive  value  may  be  a  cypher,  for  whieh  nothing  would  be  given 
in  exchange.  Watdr  is  infinitely  valuable  in  itself;  but  ia 
iBosttituations,it  has,  from  theexhausiless  suppligs  ofProvi* 
dedce,  no  value  in  the  way  of  barter  or  relation.  But  even 
with  water  it  is  the  abundance  which  causes  the  relative  di* 
minution  of  valu^  ;  for  if  water  were  as  scarce  as  gold  and 
silver,  it  would,  from  its  incomparably  greater  intrinsif^ 
utility,  be  more  valuable  in  a  degree  beyond  what  can  be 
expressed.  The  intrinsic  utility  of  the  precious  metals  con-  ' 
•tftsprineipally  in  their  convenience  as  a  circulating  medium^ 
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ffnd  in  the  numberless  facilities  which  they  afford  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  mankind.  Bat  the  intrinsic  ii€i«* 
lity  of  H  medium  of  e^cchange  can  hardly  be  cbmpared  ^ilh 
that  oip  an  article  irhtcfa  is  essential  to  the  ^pport  of  human 
life.  If  without  any  associated  considerations  we  regard 
the  precious  metals  merely  as  a  sign  of  valae,  it  is  indisput- 
ably certain  that  the  quantum  of  vBlue  for  which  they  stend 
must  be  regulated  by  their  scarcity  or  abundance.  But 
though  we  do  not  assent  to  Mr,  Craufurd's  opinion  on  this 
point,  there  are  some  observations  in  his  work  so  strikingly 
just  and  so  highly  important,  that  we  earnestly  recommen4 
'the  perusal  to  those  persons  whom  it  so  majterially  behoves 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  taxation  and 
finance.  Mr.  Craufurd  has,  we  think^incontrovertibly  proved 
that  the  ssytem^of  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  Mr.  Citl  has  received  such  exaggerated  praise,  is  ai 
delusive  and  ruinous  expedient,  which  ^  never  can  iuc-* 
eeed  in  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  and  which,  even 
if  it  could,  would  only  do  it  by  making  us  pay  double  the 
amount.  It  would  belike  giving  away  one  tinnared  ponndsi 
in  order  to  pay  fifty.  Mr.  Kose  has  stated  that  the  applica-^ 
fion  of  one  per  cent.' annually,  towards  the  extinction  of 
every  hundred  pounds  sterling  three  pet  cenU  stock  created 
by  government,  would  completely  redeem  the  whole  inf 
thirty-nine  years  ;  supposing  the  redemption  price  to  b^ 
on  an  average  eighty-five  per  cent,  for  every  lOOL  three  pe^ 
cents. 

*Th^  loan  of  tbat  year*  ^1799i)  says  Mr.  Craufurd,  *was  made  by 
tbc  sale  of  three  per  cents,  at  about  fifty-six  per  cent*  n^  aftsY 
de(lucjing  the  dhcount  for  prompt  payment,  and  even  much  lower 
in  the  preceding  years  3  so  that  tlie  sinking  fund  of  oaoper  cent,  on 
every  lOOl.  three  per  cents,  created,  became  in  fact  nearly  twq  p^X 
cent,  on  every  hundred  pound  sterling  received  in  money  by  go- 
vernment, and  the  interest  paid  was  about  5^  per  cent*  per  annum. 
The  nation  U'i  11  therefore  have  to  pay  above  seven  per  cent,  pcf 
annum,  during  the  very  long  term  ofi|iirlyMihie  years,  if  eonsidered 
as  an  annuity,  or  if  calculated  b5  a  reimburseineut,  which  it  really 
is  (the.  average  purchase  price  being  eighty-frve  per  cent,  for  th# 
/  three  per  capts.)  not  less  than  1501.  sterling  for  every  lOOl.  received/ 

Wsides  ,5^  per  cent;  interest.  Such  transactions  between  indivkluala 
would  be  branded  with  infamy;  but  they  ioem  to  pass  unaotice«ft 
or  to  meet  with  silent  approbation  iu  a  mhnisterial  sp^eech  and  trea* 
iury  pamphlet/ 

Theadvoactes  of  that  noxious  measure  called  the  siokinj 
^         faud^  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  overlUrow  this  reasoning  f 
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iphicli^ifHbe  trac,  clearly  demonstratc«  that  out  jneient 
tystem  of 'finance  is  radically  wrong.  The  Dcit  mode  in 
^Silich  a  Qalibii  can  borrow  money  appears  to  be  by  annoi* 
^es,  for  a  limited  period.  A  national  debt  thqa  constituted 
yould  furnish  its  ow^  sinking  fund,  and  gradually  discharge 
itself.  This  subject  would  deserve  more  ample  discussion^ 
^ut  Wf5  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  make  it  excite  the 
ikltention  of  those  who  afcemosi  interested  in  the  welfiace  of 
their  country. 
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Aftt.  'l3.-«Ffmafe   Compdsrion^  itlusirated  mtd  tSKnupUfiei  in  th& 

'    EuMiikment  imd  Svperinikntkncjf  of  a  Charitabte  InHitutimfor 

thf  KtH^  vf  Nece$$U9U9  Famiiiett  in  the  Cit^  of  Rochester  andad^ 

Jactnt.  Parisket :    4  Sermon^  preached  in  the  ParM  Church  of  St. 

JficMu^  Ratkestar,  on  Smday,  17th  August ^  1806.  By  tko  Re* 

urtkd  C.  Moore^  M.A.  Viea^  Ato.  Hatchard.    I8O6. 

THE  influence  of  tbf  {cmale  sex  09  the  civilization  of  society  roust 
ever  be  acknowledged  with  (flight  and  gratitude,  and  the  charitabU  * 
tnstituiioii,  id  t>e|ia(f  of  wUch  this  sermon  was  preached,iilustrateaja 
•  striking  de^reeythe  sensibility  of  thf  female  heart:  but  while  we  b«^ 
stow  our  commendations  on  tho&e  ladies,  by  whose  exertions  thisitt- 
sttiutioQ  was  formed,  it  is  |)at  justice  to  Mr.  Moore  to  add  that  h^ 
has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy  with  eloquence,  and  wsi 
doubt  iiot'wi^h'ejTect,  ^lii)e  his  eillogy  o(the  female  chatscteT  is  at 
We  same  time  animated  and  just; 

AkT.  14.*-^/rcf  SermotU^  b^  ihe  Revl  Alexander  CUeoe;  A.  B.  Ut9 
Vicnr  ofWooUr,  in  NortAumieriand^  Chaplain  to  his  Grate  th€ 
ThAtof  Portland,  ^4  Lecturer  4%  Triniin  Chapel,  Knigitsbridge. 
Mawroan.    13q^. 

THE  merits  of  discoilrses  delivered  ttcim  the  piilpit  are  nrioas^ 
•tid  a  sermon  addressed  to  an  unlearned  congregation,  Und  adopted 
to  the  understandings  and  ideas  of  the  Hearers^ .  t^u'gh  it  foe  oof. 
distinguished  for  the  profundity  of  its^octriue  or  the  brUIiancj  ^ 
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it$  «Ioquenoej,  may  y«t  be,  entitled  to. its  sbart  of  praise.  Thk  it 
w^y  we  presuine>  which^  in  conjunction  with  the  graces  of  an  ekgBnt. 
delivery,  procured  for  the  author  of  the'  volume  how  before  us, 
the  celebrit/  wliich  he  enjoyed  as  a  preacher  both  in  this  and  the 
northern  inetropolis.  The  present  discourses,  itshAiId  seem,  had  never 
been  intended  by  him  for  the  public  eye,  for  we  are  informed  by  the 
anoaymotts  editor  in  a  short  preface,  that  ^  having^  been  found  affer 
Ilia  death,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  poblish  them  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife  and  female  children/  As  we  understand  the  famiiy^ofdie 
deceased  to  be 'numerous  and  amiable,  we  trust  that  they  will 
experience  the  generosity  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  a  British 
pefalicy  and,  (to  use  again  the  words  of  the  editor,)  *  the  pecmMStm 
which  has  been  obtained  to  dedicate  this  volume  to  the  queeii^ 
together  with  the  numerous  and  respectable  list  of  subscribers 
which  is  suli(joined,  will  be  a  sufficient  prodf  to  thdstelwho  shall  bt 
charitably  disposed,  that  their  liberality  will  not  be  exerted  on  ub* 
worthy  objects/ 

Art^  15. — J  Sermon  preached  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
ike  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts^  at  ^  their  Anni'^ 
senary  Meeting  in  the  Parish  Churcji  of  St.  Lawrence^  Jewry t 
on  Friday,  February  81,  180&  By  the  Right  Rfoerend  Thomas 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.    4tto.    1806.  ^ 

IN  this  disoourse  the  righ^  reverend  author,  induced*  probably  by 
^he  recent  excdlent  exertions  of  Mr.  Buchanan^a  part  of  which  we 
)iad<occasion  to  commend  to  our  readers,  in  the  Review  for  M«ty  hst, 
^p«  49,  &c.)  directs  the  notice  of  the  Socie^  for  the  Propi^tioh  of 
•  the  Gospel  to  the  state  of  religion  «nnong  our  own  countrymen  in 
those  parts,  and  among  the  natives  of  British  India.  This  important 
•object,  and  one  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  the 
iermon,  is  very  well  enlarged  upon.  Fe\if,  we  believe,  will  refuse  to 
jmn  their  approbation  to  ^esexoncluding  sentiments  : 

*  Our  concluding  wishes  ana  prayers  must  be,  that  in  an  harvest 
•o  great  labourers  may  no  longer  be  wanted ;  that  noiliing  of  impe- 
didlent  Or  delay  may  prevent  the  legislative  detemdnation  on  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  security  of  a  vast  por- 
tion of  its  doniinions,  and  the  salvation  of  the  touh  of  so  many 
thousands  of  its  subjects  who  are  ready  to  perishi  is  so  immediately 
and  so  materially  implicated/    r«  20. 

AaT.  I6. — Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  a  God  from  thelFom^ 
dtrful  Works  of  Nature.  Tfatislated  from  the  French  of  Pran- 
coif  Aitgusta  Chateaubriand^  and  dedicated  by  Permission  to  tha 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lbndqf.  By  Frederic  Shoberl.  13m*  Philips. 
1800. 

THIS  entertaining  and  instructive  Yoliime  forms  a  small  portiaa 
of  a  work,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  tfat 
Cesitts  of  Ckrisiiamty,  « Tke  saasation  wUch  it  produced  ia  France,* 
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ays  tli«  translator, '  Vras  alnrfost  unpreoed^ted.  -  Some  of  the  first. 
critics  of  that  coantiy  warmly  expressed  their  admiration  of  this 
display  of  the  aatiior*9  abilities^  while  the  pkihsophie  party  exerted 
all  the  efforts  of  ridicule  and  irony  to  dqpreciate  M.  Chateaubriand* 
ift  the  pubKc  of>ioion.  Their  censures  however  produced  effects  the^ 
reverae  of  what  they  intended/  The'  Genius  of  Christianity'  ran- 
through  seven  editions  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  which  siaf^-^ 
dentiy  indicated  the  estimation  in  which  this  performance  was  hel4> 
in  the  most  sceptical  country  in  Europe.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Sho^, 
berl  we  have  perused  with  the  ^greatest  delight,  and  we  hope  thai 
the  taste  of  the  public  may  so  far  coincide  with  our  own,  as  to  in« 
duce  him*  to  translate  'the  whole  of  the  performance  of  M.  Chi^ 
t^ubriand. 

Aet.  17.— TAe  Rise,  Fall,  and  Future  RestortOum  ^  tie  Jem$; 

to  which  are  dnnesoai  SixSermonSj  addreeeed  to  the  Seed^^  of  Abra* 
^  ham,  by  several  SvangeUcal  Ministers ;  concluding  with  an  efabo^ 

rata  Uiseourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hmter,  entitled  the  FuUness  ofthi 

Gentiles  coeval  with  the  Salvation  of  the  Jews,     8vo.    Button. 

180<».  ^  .  , 

THE  report  of  Buonaparte's  intention  to  attempt  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  has  given  rise  to  many  a  catch-penny  publication ;  among 
the  numbec  of  works  of  this  description,  the  present  may,  with 
the  strictest  justice,  bold  a  distinguished  rinnk.  As  for  the  sermons, 
it  will  be  sufficient  bavely  to  mention  the  naipe  of  .their  authors  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  their  respective  merits.  Know  then  that 
Dr.  Haweis,  Mr.  Love,  Mr.  Nicoll,  Mr.  Greatbaad,  and  Dr.  Hun* 
ter,  form  the  catalogue  of  preachers  ou  the  *  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,'  and  that  the  matter  of  their  sermons  is  every  way  worthy  their 
respective  authors. 


DRAteA. 

Art.  18.— KTc  Fly  by  Night,  or  Long  Stories ;  a  Farce,  as performei 
'  at  the  Theatre  Royal  CoventGarden,  with  imbounded  Applause.  B/ 
*  Arthur  GrijginhodJe,E$q.     8*o.      laofi. 

'.  Whenever  Mr.  Colman  &vours  the  public  with  any  piece  of 
which  he  is  ashamed,  he  uses  the  signature  of  Arthur  Griffinhoofe. 
The  present  performance  has  that  honour,  and  in  humour  it  is  by  no 
imeans  equal  to  some  ofMr.Colman's  former  productions.  Like  an  bar* 
lequinV  jacket;  it  is  composed  of  odds  and  ends,  scraps  and  patched 
of  all  colo'urs  from  sundry  forces  ;  and  it  derives  its  title  of  *  houft 
intones,'  ft'om  a  bad  imitatibn  of  the  long  story  told  by  Riiph'  ii 
<he  farce  of  Lock  and  Key/ 

Pa 
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A»«^  l^  TUSukan^:  or  tie  Jwbm  Qtt<at»  a  Tragtij,     ^ 
WiUUmGardmcr.  8ro.    LoogmaD.  iSOtf. 
WK  kavealwa^iiiid^rttood  poetiy  tocoustitute  an  essential  pait 
of  tngvdy ;  this  is  more  especially  requisite  in  a  piece  i^itended  fof 
tile  closet;  but  the  reader  who  expects  to  find  in  the  *  JSuIuumT  m 
•ingle  poetical  line,  will  be  disappointed^    The  author  indeed  tdJs  us. 
in  a  prefhce  that  he  is  neither  anArophiony  nor  an  Orpheus,  *  but  if 
Iffs  lyre  can  quiver  the  lustrous  rose  on  bean^*s  cheek,  and  throb 
with  pleasure  the  dulcet  bosom  of  humanity,  he  has  his-rewards/  Au 
it  is  Just  te  substantiate  what  we  have  said,and  as  someof  our  readers^ 
no  doubt,  are  lovers  of  drollery,  we  select  the  following  passage  froa» 
the  ttst  page,  which  iaone  of  ue  best  speeches  in  this  Uiing  mifioao^ 
^  a  tragedy: 

MotBord.    *  I  am  the  representative  of  a  baronet^s 
Broken  fiMrtunes.    To  repair  the  shipwrecked 
Property,  I  procured  the  consulship  at  Smyrna: 
The  happiest  gales  favoorNI  the  first  days  of  oitf  papsaga^ 
My  mind  high*swellinevwith  wealth's  vain  speculatioBe  » 
But  ere  we  had  pasSs'l  proud  Calpe's  sunny  head^ 
The  winds,  as  scorched  by  Leo's  ardent  rays,     . 
Resolv'd  away,  and  not  a  ripple  groo^d 
The  {Purple  tide,  which  seemed  but  the  mirror 
To  the  burning  sky.    Wilb  patienee  courting 
Each  light  nephy r's  breath ,  from  morn's  dull  wiqgs^ 
That  sported  in  our  seite,  wereachM  atkpgth        ^ 
Majorca's  olive  strand ;  there  waitetd  for  a  wind. 
'  In  the  dead  time  6f  night,  a  corsair  fuH  of  men 
Sarpri^d  our  watch,  and  bore  us  in  our  sleep 
Sad  captives  to  this  city/ 

POLITICS. 

A%T.  SO.  — ^  Dialogue  between  Buotfaparteand  Talleyrandf  oafic 
Subject  rf Peace  uith  EnglMd.     l^mo»    iiatchard.    I8O6. 

A  WELL-written  little  work ;  but  tlie  use  of  which  is  superseded 
hy  the^ failure  of  the  late  negotiation. 

J^wi.  ^Ur^A  bri^  Examimaion  into  the  Increase  of  the  Reoenme^ 

^Cammercey  and  Natigaiion  of  Great  Britain^  during  the  Mm 

mi$mtration  of  the  Right' Honourable  William  Pitt,  wUh  AUu^ 

Horn  tp  iojM  of  the  jtrincipal  Events  tihich  occurred  in  thai 

Period^  and  a.  Sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Character.    Byf  the  jR^M 

Homowrabte  George  Rose,  M.  P.    Hatchard,     1806. 

THE  present  tn^t  oa  th/e  finances,  commerce^and  navigatipn  of 

fiffeat  Biitaini  i>ras  .first  published  i|i  1799^  and  had  for  a  priQ« 

eijpsi  object^  to  demonstrate  th^t  the  measures  adopted  to  preserve 

tiiecvedttofthecountryf  during  a  war  unprecedented  from  the  nam 

yortauce  of  the  evenhi  which  happened^  as  well  as  from  the  ini« 

meoiij^^rffte  expeace  uaavoidajbljr  incurred  ia  it^  not  only  eoablcA^ 
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yh»ffal6ll  tb  t%  made  for  kll  tire  exig^des  of  the  tmMtj  lisf  W0t% 
•ItllttvA^  hf  ft  fftpid  fidcrcsKM  of  i^ar  nikttilftictttrfJS)  out  cotahiQfc6^ 
Md  fiittigfttian ;  and  that  notwit^staadftig  %  rety  large  nAMkm 
^7  abw  tardienA,  drd  old  taxes  contimied  to  Jntprote  in  tbeir  M» 

This  tract  bebg  mm  6nt  of  print,  Mr.  Rose  has  been  ladaeei 
%•  repnblish  it,  end  continue  the  statements  to  the  present  tufeie,  la 
^Order  to .  Aeir  the  still  fnrlher improved  situation  of  the  country  «t 
the  latest  period  to  which  they  can  be  made  up.  Ndther  does  tin 
denj  hi  his  pnelkce,  that  an  additional  motive  with  him  has  been  % 
^desii^  to  rescue  the  chameter  of  his  tUufttrious  and  departed  ^liend 
frote  the  aspersions  of  those  of  the  opposite  party,  who  har.e  so 
Industriously  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  pnblte  tiiat  that  states* 
taan  fonnd  his  country  flourishing,  and  left  it  ruined. 

Mr.  Rose  luU  not  pursned  hb  ori^al  intention  df  carrying  om 
the  investigation  from  1799  to  the  present  day,  but  has  continned 
tte  tables  of  revenu)^  &c.  frc.,  which  may  enable  the  reader  from 
his  own  judgment  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
-Pitt's  measures.  By  the  admirers  of  the  late  mmistry  this  pam. 
phiet,  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest.  Its  nature  and  tho 
date  of  its  original  publication,  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  length, 
^caed  detail  at  this  period  ;  but  we  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  tho 
author's  sketeh  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  and  they  who  shall  com. 
plain  of  its  being  drawn  with  a  hattering  pencil,  if  they  do  not  kno^ 
ikom  totnake  allowance  for  the  poweiful  delusion  of  party  preju* 
dice,wiil  yet,  with  us,  acknowledge  and  revere  the  amiable  partial!* 
4ie8  Of  prif  ate  friendship. 

^  Totbose'^  says  Mr.  R.<  who  enjoyed  his  intinuu:y  Imightssfely  re. 

fer  for  the  proof  of  his  possessing  those  private  virtues  and  endo  wments, 

which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  accounted  fbreign  to  the  publio 

character  of  a  statesman,  the  congenial  feelings  of  Englishmen  id  ways 

dispose  them  to  regard  as  the  best  pledges  of  a  minister's  upright  ad^ 

"minbtration.    Around  these  in  the  present  case  an  additional  lustre, 

as  Well  as  sacredness,  has  been  thrown  by  the  circumstances  of  his 

'death ;  by  the  manner  in  which  he  met  it ;   and  by  the  composure, 

*the  fortitude,  the  resignation,  and  the  religion,  which  marked  his 

iast  moments.     With  a  manner  somewhat  reserved  and  distant  in 

what  might  be  termed  his  public  de]K>rtment,  no  man  was  ever  bet* 

ter  qualified  to  gain,  or  niore  successful  in  fixing  the  attachment  of 

*his  friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt.    They  saw  all  the  powerful  energies  of 

his  character  softened  into  the  most  perfect  complacency  and  sweet. 

Iiess  of  disposition  in  the  circles  of  private  lite,  the  pleasures  of 

which  no  one  more  checrfnliy  enjoyed  or  more  agreeably  promot* 

'ed,  when  the  paramount  duties  he  conceived  himself  to  owe  to  tho 

public  admitted  of  his  mixing  in  them.     That  indignant  ser erity 

with  which  he  met  and  subdued  what  he  considered  unfounded  op* 

position  ;   that  keenness  of  sarcasm  with    which  he  repelled  an4 

<l|rfthcred  (as  it  might  be^s^d)  the  ^wer^  pf '  q^oat af  Hm  UPMila^ti 
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JfidebMe,  were  exchanged  in  fhe society  of  bii  intfaaeie  friends  for 
M  kindness  of  heaxt»  a  gentleness  of  demeanor,  and  a  plajfulnees  of 
^ood  iiumoar,  which  no  one  eTer  witnessed  without  Interest^  or 

j^r^cipated  without  delight.    Hiis  mind,  whiqh,  in  the  grasp  aa^ 
Gctent  of  its  capacity,  seized  with  a  quichLness  almost  intuitiye  all 
^  most  important  relations  of  poUticiRl  power  and  political  teco* 
Qoii)7,  was  not  less  uncommonly  susceptible  of  all   the  light  ami 

,'^^gant  impressions  which  form  the  great  charm  of  conversation  to 
cultivated  minds.  ,       '  ^ 

^  This  sensibility  to  the  enjoyments  or  pri?ate  friendship  greatly 

'enhanced  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  every  personal  indulgence  and 

^comfort  to, a  rigid  performance  of  duty  to  the  public  ;  that  dutjt 
for,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  indeed  of  the  most  lad>orious  an4 

'  unremitting  kind.  The  streifgth  of  his  attachment  tohbsoTereignj 
and  the  ardour  pf  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  led  him 

;  to  forego  not  only  efery  plesi,8ure  and  amusement,  but  almost eterj 

;  pause  and  relaxation  of  business  necessary  to  the  preservation  oif 

.  healthy  till  it  was  too  late,  in  a  frame  like  his,  ^las !  for  the  pre* 
serTation  of  life !  1  That  life  he  sacrificed  to  his  country,  not  cer. 
taanly  like  another  most  valuable  and  illustrious  servant  of  the 
public,  (whose  death  has  been  deeply  and  universally  lamented) 
amidst  those  4Uiimating  circumstances  in  which  the  incomparably 

.  )iero  often  ventured  it  in  battle,  and  at  last  resigned  it  for  the  most 
eplendid  of  all  his  unexampled  victories  ;  but  with  that  patriotic 

.  aelf-devotedness  which  looks  for  a  reward  only  in  its  own  coi^ 

.  sdousness  of  right,  and  in  its  own  secret  sense  of  virtue. 

r  <  The  praise  of  virtue,  of  honour,  and  of  disinterested  purity, 

' .  whether  in  public  or  private  character,  need  scarcely  be  claimed 

for  his  memory ;  for  those,  his  enemies  (if  he  now  h^  any,  whicfi 

1  am  unwilling  to  believe,  although  some  are  frequently  endeavour- 

.  log  to  depreciate  his  merits^  will  not  venture  to  deny ;  and   his 

.  country,  in  whose  cause  they  were  exercised  to  the  last,  will 
know  how  to  value  and  record  them.  That  they  should  be  so 
valued  and  recorded  is  important  off  every  principle  of  justice  to 
the  individual  and  of  benefit  to  the  community.     To  an  upright 

..  minister  in  Great  Britain,  zealous  for  the  intemt  and  honour  of 
his  countiy ,  there  is  no  reward  of  profit,  emolument,or  patpooage, 

'which  can  be  esteemed  a  compensation  for  the  labours,  the  priva^ 
tions,  the  anxieties,  or  the  dangers  of  his  situation  :  it  is  in  the  ap* 
probation  of  hb  sovereign,  and  in  the  suffrage  of  his  countrymen^ 
added  to  his  own  conviction  of  having  done  every  thing  to  deserve 
It,  that  he  must  look  for  that  reward  which  is  to  console  him  f^r 
all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  his  station ;  the  opposition  of  rivals  ; 
the  mis-representation  of  enemies;  the  desertion  or  peevishness  of 
friends ;  and  sometimes  the  mistaken  censures  of  the  people?  'Tis 
the  honourable  ambition  that  looks  beyond  the  present  time  that 
must  create,  encourage,  and  support  a  virtuous  and  eifligbtened 
statesman ;  that  must  confer  on  his  mind  the  uprightness  and  pnri(y 
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that  rise  aboTe  all  self*adTaiitage;  the  courage  that  guards  the  »tata 
from  foreign  hostility  or  internal  faction  ;  the  firmness  that  must 
often  resist  the  wishes,  to  ensure  the  safety,  of  the  people. 

'  This  is  t|ie  legitimate  ambition  of  a  s&tesman  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Pitt  possessed  it  his  friends  are  conyinced ;  but  he  has  been  some- 
times accused  (by  those  who,  althou^  their  oppositidn  was  actiye 
and  systeipatic,  yet  knew  how  to  honour  the  man)  of  a  less  laud* 
able  and  less  patriotic  ambition,  that  wished  ^<  to  reign  alone,'*  to 
exclude  from  the  participation  of  office  and  of  power  other  men, 
whose  counsels  might  have  assisted  him  to  guide  the  country  amidst 
its  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  or  might  hare  contributed  to. 
Its  safety  in  the  hour  of  its  danger.  It  is  howeret  perfectly  wdl 
known  to  some  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  kingdom,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  after  ihe  resignation  of  Mr.  Addington,  in  the  summer  of  1804^ 
was  most  anxiously  desirous  that  Lord  Grenyille  and  Mr.  Fox 
should  form  a  part  of  the  new  'administration,  and  pressed'  their 
admission  into  office  in  that  quarter  where  only  such  eamestness 
comM  be  eiTectnal ;  conceiving  the  forming  a  strong  goremment 
as  important  to  the  public  welfare,  and  as  calculated  to  call  fordi 
tiie  united  talents,  as  well  as  the  utmost  resources  of  the  empire  ; 
in  which  eqdearour  he  persisted  till  within  a  few  months  of  ilia 
death.  1  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  such  a  statement,  bnt  I  wsk 
bold  in  the  certainty  of  its  truth.  My  profound  respect  for  thoso 
by  whom  such  averment,  if  false,  might  be  contradicted,  would  not 
.&uiier  me  to  make  it,  were  it  not  csdled  for  to  do  justice  to  that 
great  aud  virtuous  statesman,  whose  unrivalled  qnallties,  both  m 
private  and  in  public  life,  will  ever  be  in  my  recollection.* 


POETRY, 

Art.  SS.-->Ca/t5/a,  or  a  Picture  of  Modem,  lift*  Afoem^  in  Thrtt 
ParU.    Bjf  Luke  Booker^  LL.D.  4/a.    fiutlon. 

THE  rapture  experienced  by  a  mother  in  nursing  her  own  infant ; 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  parents  who  neglect  their  children 
during  infancy,  together  with  the  fashionable  routine  of  a  dissipated 
female  parent  (Calista);  the  consequences  of  her  deviation  from  tha 
path^of  virtue;  the  progress  of  her  delinquency*  and  final  misery,  ara 
pourtrayed  by  Dr.  Luke  Booicer  in  fifty  nine  stanzas,  onnoneof  whicl^ 
can  we  bestow  any  degree  of  praise.  The  poem  opens  with  the  follow* 
ing,  which  from  the  nature  of  their  subject,  and  the  pleasing  re« 
ccillections  they  arc  calculated  to  awaken^  may  a£)rd  to  the  married 
reader  that  pleasure,  which  their  poetical  bcaiitiesjiave  not  been  abU 
to  excite  tn  us  forlorn  individuals,  who  tread  the  cheerku  paths  oi 
iiiiendearing  celibacy. 
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'  Wlip  bat  a  parent  can  a  parent's  joy 

Cooceive,-*-m'heii  to  lier  brefist  devoid  Qf  gaile^ 
Caress'd— ^carctting — cliog^  her  darling  boy. 
And  owns  his  mother  with  a  dimplii)g  smile  2 
The  par  of  rapture  in  her  eye  the  while 
Glistening:  thus>'er  the  jurilliapt  star  of^veti 
Traospaient  oft  are  sey^n  the  new-born  dews  of  heaveiu 

*  This  rapture^  O  each  bappy  pair !  is  yours 

Who,  with  congenial  virtues,  fondly  trace 
The  path  of  wedded  love ;  whose  flame  endures, 
Thougjb  evanescent^  every  youthful  grace 
Fly  from  the  form  and  fade  upon  the  face :— * 
Lo  1  in  your  blooming  progeny  is  view'd 
Each  grace  that  once  was  yours,  with  added  charm  renew^d^ 

•  This  luxury  in^ffabl^  of  soul, 

My  faithful  Anna,!  crowns  our  wedded  days. 
Which  far  remote  from  grandeur  onward  roll. 
Yet  better  joys  and  ampler  wealth  surveys 
Thy  beaming  eye,  than  what  the  bosom  sways 
,         Of  Fashion's  gayest  dames.    Long,  long  be  thine 
The  mother's  pleasing  cares, — the  mothers  bliss  divine  !' 

,  Dtm  Booker  addres^s  his  work  to .  lord  Eldon,  on  whom  He  passes 
a  panegyric  in  his  last  stanza,  and  compliments  in  a  note  on  hia 
exertions  to  suppress  gaming  and  adultery.  /  Our  poet's  indignalioii 
at  the  latter  crying  sin  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  instrumental  in 
calling  forth  the  present  copy  of  verses,  and  he  does  his  best  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  by  pointing  out  what  he  thinks  will  be  a  most  efficacious 
penalty.    . 

.  'Whatever  judicial  measures  of  the  nature  of  ^damages'  may 
be  instituted  againsjt  those  adulterers,  who,  as  the  prophet  say^ 
'  are  as  fed  horses — every  one  lieighing  after  his  neighbour's  wife  ;* 
whatever  penalty  may  be  levied  upon  their  purse^  would  be  of  small 
avail  to  curb  and  restiaia  them  within  the  ^nces  of  virtuCj  till  some 
^  ]^enalty  also  affect  their  ptnon*  And  perhaps  the  most  efficacious 
one  would  be  solitary  confinement,  prolonged  according  to  thei 
peculiar  turpitude  of  the  offence. '  During  that  confinement,  no , 
person  should  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  culprit  but  the 
keeper  and  ordinary  of  the  prison  :  i\or  should  any  books  or  publi* 
cations  be  allowtd  him  but  such  as  have  an  acknowledged  fen« 
dencylo  produce  contrition  and  reformation. — Restrictions  coa« 
earning  diet  should  also  be  rigorously  adhered  to.--^A  similar  process 
and  regimen  should  be  adopted  with  respoct  to  the  adulteress  also. 

*  The  effects  of  solitude  and  abstinence,  of  corrective  and  consoling 
religion  upon  an  awakened  guilty  mind,  would'  rarely  fail  of  being 
salutary.'  p.  27.  ^    " 
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Akr^tS.— Tie  Case  tf  tic  B^pociandriac  explained,  land  ih  Cure 
made  hmon^  in  a  Poetic  Episile  from  am  Hypochondriac  to  tie 
nyeidam.  Addrenedto  all  tie  World  h^  Wilbraham  Idardet.  Svo. 
l'#.  Hayden.    1806« 

WHOEVER  peruses  the  <  Hypochondriac/  witl  have  afl  the  gflitt«> 
fication  that  bad  verse  of  every  description  can  possibly  supply.   - 

kkt.  ZA.'-Rfty  Meofe  Tablee  rendered  into  Vene,  ky  WtShnOtKk 
JUardet.   l^mo.    Tabart.    1S05. 

ERRATUM  in  title*page — for  verse  readrAymr* 


MEDICINE. 

Art.  25.-— CofD  Pock  Inoculation  vindicated  and  recbntmenXed^jnlim 
Matters  of  Fact.   By  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M.    Darton  imi/ Harvejr. 
'     1806. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  authors  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  on  tha 
subject  of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  and  especially  the  opponeais 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  have  treated  this  important  topic  with  too  miidi 
warmth  indeed  for  a  mere  speculative  question,  but  with  as  much 
apparent  levity  and  as  little  regard  to  consequences  as  if  the  subject 
was  in  no  way  connected  >nth  the  happiness  of  the  human  species.  In, 
the  partisans  of  both  sides  we  cannot  but  blame  the  tone  and  templbr 
with  which  this  discussion  has  been  conducted  :  the  enemies  of  this, 
discovery,  in  particular,  should  have  been  particularly  scrupulous  in 
the  mode  of  conveying  their  opinions,  even  if  they  had  been  .formed 
with  caution  and  professed  with  sincerity  ;  but  what  excuse  cpin  b»' 
found  for  the  disgraceful  stile  of  medical  polemics,  if  those  opinioof 
should  really  be  hasty  or  insincere  I  or  whp  will  be  the  apolegist 
of  unmanly  vulgarity  in  those  who  should  dare  to  use  it  agains)^ 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  their  fellow  creatures  f  ' 

.  That  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner,  if  fully  substantiated,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  me- 
dicine,does  not  admit  of  any  doubt:  the  prevention  and  eradication  of 
contagious  diseases  appears  to  he  the  chief  ground  in  which  niedkal 
skill  can  be  employed  on  a  large  scale  to  the  general  benefit  of  man- 
kind ;  for  no  foct  is  more  clearly  esublished,  than  that  the  requisite 
proportion  which  the  population  of  a  country  must  always  be|tr  to  its 
means  of  subsistence,  can  never  be  increased  by  the  employment  ef 
the  art  of  medicine,but  it  may  certainly  be  prevented  from  being  d1mi« 
nished  by  the  accumulation  of  those  epidemical  diseases,  which,  in  re« 
ducing  the  numbers  of  the  pt^ople  to  the  limits  of  their  subsiiltencei 
will  frequently  perform  more  tban  their  assigned  task.  In  thisgeneral 
view  of  the  application  of  medical  science,  we  look  upon  the  disco* 
very  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  as  peculiarly  importaut,  and  wa  art 
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ftiuuous  .that  it  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  accurate  experiments  ; 
tii9  only  parts  to  be. determined  are  whether  it  be  an  infaliiblc  pre- 
tentative  of  the  small  pox,  a^d  whether  it  introduces  any  peculiar 
disease  into  the  human  frame.  Yet  when  we  consider  how  tong  the 
discovery  has  been  introduced  to  the  world,  but  very  little  progress 
Jias  been  made  in  this  investigation;  nor  do  we  expect  a  satisfactory  re- 
snlti  either  pbilosophical  or  practical,  from  any  thing  less  than  public 
and  authorized  enquiry;  since  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Jenner  labour 
Jnndef  the  imputation  of  baying  falsified  the  experiments  which  they 
liave  madej  and  of  having  resorted  to  insinuation  and  ridicule  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  that  class  pf  people  wh#  ought  to  be  impres* 
ted  with  a  coruriction  of  its  utility,  and  who  at  the,  same  time  are 
adways  peculiarly  susceptible  of  prepossessions  against  every  variation 
from  established  system. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill  has  written  the  short  pamphlet  at  present  be- 
fore uS|to  obviate  the  bad  effects  which  have  been  evidently  produced 
^pthe  miudsof  the  lower  orders  by  the  works  of  the  opponents  of  vac- 
^  citation,  and  of  Dr.  Rowley,  Dr.  Aloseley  and  Mr.  Birch  in  particu- 
lar. In  thus  making  use  of  the  influence  which  he  is  known  to  possess 
amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  community,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Hill  is  actuated  by  the  best  possible  motives.  The  preface  states 
^ose  motives  to*be  threefold^  first,  because  he  knows  more  of  matters 
of  fact  than  many  of  the  most  active  of  the  faculty:  secondly, 
that  an  abridgment  of  wl^at  had  before  been  published,  in  a  concise 
BndpUnn  stile,  and  at  a  low  price,  was  much  wanted  ;  and  lastly,  that 
as.amerehictfrom  the  pulpit  had  frequently  produced  some   hun- 

*  dreds  of  proselytes,  the  influence  of  our  author's  name  over  the  minds 
and -prejudices  of  many  might  be  of  greater  advantage  through 
the  medium  of  the  press;    Though  it  would  have  been  more  t^atis- 

-  factory  to  jis  to  have  learned  part  of  these  reasons  from  one  of  Mr* 
Hill's  panegyrists  rather  than  himself,  yet  we  by  no  means  quarrel 
^ith  their  propriety,  and  we  wish  not  a  little  that  they  had  been  fairly 
acted  upon.     In  truth,  besides  objecting  to  the  loose  and  colloquial 

-narrative  of  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  we  have  secondly  to* 
complain  of  ^ur  author,  for  having  loaded'  a  very '  coiMiderable 
portion  of  this  pamphlet  with  extraneous  matter  where  we  expected  • 
conciseneiSf  and  for  having  disappointed  us  in  our  hopes  of  plain- 

,  ness  and  simplicity,  by  a  strain  of  low  fagiiliarity  partaking  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  same  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  we  so  strongly 
reprobate  in  his  opponents.  The  cause  of  truth,  supported  by  th^ 
▼olume  of  evidence  which  is  furnished  very  fully  fay  our  author  him- 
self, who  has  been  one  of  the  roost  zealous  and  successful  practiti- 

•  oners,  should  have  disdained  sucii  assistance. 

The  pamphlet  contains  ji  detail  of  a  variety  of  cases,  several  of 
"^  which  came  under  the  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.   Hill,  and   ara 
chiefly  narrated  in  the  following  style : 

•  Soon  after  1  bad  sent  my  horses  and  carriage  to  th^  inn,  my  sor-  * 
irant  mentioned  that  he  feared  I  should  meet  with  ill  success  in  pro« 
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IDQting  vaccination  in  that  town»  for  that  tl|e  ostler  at  the  inn  bad  beet^  ^ 

telling  the  melancholy  tale,  that  a  man  had  fouf  or  five  of  his  chiU  * 

dreti  inoculated  with  the  cow-pock,  and  that  three  of  them  after* 

wards  had  the  small  pox ;  and  this  being  told  with  the  utmost  confi* 

dence  as  an  undoubted  fact,  I  called  at  the  inn,  and  he  reported  tha 

same  precisely  to  me ;  iipmediately  I  traced  the  report  to  its  original 

source,  found  the  house  where  the  family  lived,  the  pan  being  from 

liome,  the  woman  whose  naine  was  Pulman,  gave  me  the  following 

statement   of  the  fact.     Her  eldest  son  John,  was  inoculated  not 

yriththe  cow.pock,  but  for  the  small-pock,  about  lour  years  ago; 

by  which  a  violent  inflammation  took  place  on  his  arm,  which  waa 

followed  by  two  jterrible  tumours  upon  his  shoulder,  one  in  front,  the 

other  behind.     I  asked  the  woman  vfery  minutely  about  their  sise, 

whether  they  were  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  of  the  egg  of  a 

ben,  or   of  a  goose,  none  of  these  descriptions  would  satisfy  her, — 

they  were  as  big  as  he?  fist,  insomuch  that  the  poor  woman  whp  had 

enough  of  variolous  inoculation,  was  obliged  to  support  his  arm  oa 

a  pillow  for  a  considerable  time,  in  an  horizontal  posture  ;  thejr 

afterwards    broke  out  irAo  several  wounds,  which  discharged  an 

abundance  of  matter :  on  the  year  following  the  same  child  took  the 

small-pox  by  natural   infection,   the  eruptrve  fever  was  as  usual, 

and   the  small- pock  was   according  to  the  regular  progress  of  that 

disease;  three  of  her  younger   children   were  vaccinated  without 

the   least   inconvenience,  and  have  been  preserved  from  infection 

ever  since  :  while  the  eldest  continues    to  labour  under  a  very 

debilitated  constitution,  which   probably  will  soon   take   him  to 

the  grave;  thus  ends  the  rr»M  o/' /ie //f,  hatched  for  the  supiiort 

of  the  ^small-pox  inoculation,  while    the  false  sida'  of  this  story 

will  serve  admirably   for  Dr.  Moseley  and  his  adherents,  }'et  its^ 

p^9  side  produces  an  object  equally  as  terrific  as  ^h«  ox-faced 

boy,  and  that  poor  creature,  the  cow-pock  mangey  girl  full  of  ab*' 

scesses  and  ulcers,  so  wonderfully  calculated  to  terrify  and  alatui  . 

the  upthinking  and  incautious  among  the  public  at  lUige/ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  occasional  attacks  on  the  Anti* 
Jeonerians ; 

'  A  friend  in  the  bookselling  line  has  favoured  me  with  the  annexed 
estimate  of  the  expeace  of  printing  and  publishing  two  editions  of 
aOOO  each,  viz, — 

4000  Pamphlets,  to  sell  retail  at  5s.  will  yield, 
at  wholesale  price   ,         -  -  -  •  £>  7<HI 

Paper,  printing,  advertising,  stitcaing  and  all 

other  charges  -  -         .  -        .        230 

Profit  to  the  author        -  -  •  .  470— 70^ 

*  Though  the  doctor  may  have  paid  himself  so  well  by  printiiig,pttr<- 
baps  he  and  his  associates,  fur  I  think   tbtfy  should  all  act  as  one, 

f^roYe  their  liberality  by  their  bountitul  distribution  of  iheir  vario- 
<fus  inoculation  gratuitously  among  the  poor  ;  and  1  will  ventuns  to 
Hy,  that  if  they  duly  attend  with  their  introductory  preparatives, 
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flnd  (IfiriDg  the  proj^tessofUfate-^sease,  anJftfMtv^fcbtKih  fbefrW* 
ccsMry  pargative9|  tiiey  wiH  have  endtij^i  to  do,  and  nobody  c&tt 
f»ppo«e  that  they  wovld  i)ertiiade  the  poor  to  submit  to  such  a  dte>» 
case/  and  then  kaye  them  in  the  lurch,  or  bis  so  cruel  to  drain  Aeif 
pockets^  after  they  have  tempted  them  to  risk  their  Hves:  and  I 
conceive  also,  that  all  the  poor  innocent  strflQtrers,  that  catch  6im 
infection  through  their  inoculation,  should  be  included  on  their  cha* 
htablelist,  as  it  is  certainly  through  them  that  the  distiuse  wasin- 
tfoduced.  If  I  w«rea  svrgeon,  and  were  to  break  a  poor  man'^ 
]pg  by  an  accklentil  should  surely  conceive  myself  bound  to  set  it  fot 
Bothing.'  ' 

This  last  extract,  presents  a  specinsen  of  eatertaimag  rafiocnia* 

lioB. 

'  But  if  ever  any  doctor  chose  to  employ  his  pen  by  ifio  rule  of  tv* 
terse,  he  is  the  ^an.    I  examine  him  p.  24,  ^5. 

*  He  says;  ^  the  cow-pock  product  mali^ant  effects^  vhiates  the 
Uood  and  other  juices,  and  is  tedious  as  well  as  difficult  to  cure/' 

^  I  say,  the  cow-pock  produces  ncT  nuftignant  ^4fc/dr,that  it  is  scarce- 
ly  a  disease,  and  consequently  needs  no  cure. 

*  He  says  '*  the  small -pox  produces  no  ill  consequences  ishaUttr!* 

'  I  say  nobody  can  believe  him  unless  they  chuse  to  deny  their 
aeoses. 

*  He  saya  *^  the  cow-pock  produces  very  ill  health  in  children.*^ 
^  I  say,  that  I  can  produce  a  variety  oT  instances  of  the  cow-pock 

having  abated  the  scrofulous  habit,  and  greatly  amended  the  con* 
atitutlons  of  children  and  of  others  also* 

^  He  says  ^  the  cow-  pock  matter  is  taken  from  an  animal  diseasedi 
and  is  of  a  specific  scrofulous  kind." 

M  say  that  animal  has  a  constitution  twenty  times  cleaner  than 
oor  own. 

*  He  says  "  the  small*pox  matter  is  taken  from  a  healthy  subject.** 
'  I  say  that  mankind  are  those  impure  carnivbrous  animals  whoite 

constitutions  rend<;r  them  liable  to  diseases  the  most  filthy  and  impure. 

^  He  says  '*  it  produces  no  disease  whateveri  but  the  one  for  which 
It  ^8  intended." 

'  Isay  it  frequently  produces  abscesses,  sore  arms;  blindness,  de* 
bilitated  constitutions,  terminating  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  some* 
times  ends  in  death.  And  supposing  it  should  communicate  '*  no 
ijisease  whatever  but  the  one  it  is  intended/'  yet  its  eOects  are  danger* 
ous  and  bad,  and  is  ho  exceedingly  contagious,  thai  multitudes  more 
have  lo&t  their  lives  thereby  than  ever  was  known  before  this  tktir 
variolous  inoculMtion  was  introduced. 

^  He  tells  us  that  *'  the  bmall-pox  has  beeiHii  practice  above  these 
humlred  )^«rK.'* 

*  i  say  this  is  all  the  worse,  the  fatal  consequences  have  been  molt 
terrible  since  than  before:  and  had  the  immortal  Jenner  lived  % 
Isundred  years^ego,  thousands  and  tens,  of  thousands  of  Uyei  iipi|^i 
kave  been  preserved  from  an  untimely  giiave. 
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^  LasUy,  he  9^yt**  no  ill  effects  can  with  tr^  bp  at(ribttl«4  to  iCt 
'  Posithre  insertions  go  for  nothing,  ^/ 

With  these  extracts  we  conclude  our  remarbi  on  Mr.  Hiir^l  pam- 
phlet.    We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  good  purposes  for  which  it  wae 
designed,  and  we  are  onJy  sorry  that  it  does  not  induce  us  to  forego 
our  opinion  of  the  coarse  and  unworthy  manner  10  which  the  whole  4M  , 
lliis  discossion  Jias  been  hitherto  conducted. 

MISCELLANIES. 

AUT.  26. — The  JrckiUcturalAntiquitiei  of  Great  Britain^  iisplaytii 
ta  a  SerKM  of  Select  Engravings^  repreienting  the  most  beaf^i&yif, 
€mioui  and  interesting  Ancient  Edifices  rf  this  Country  ;  with  am 
historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  each  Subject,  Parta  Jj(1 
JIL  IV.  and  v.  Pries  10<.  Gd.eack  Part.  J?y  John  Briit^ 
Ata.    Longman*     180S. 

THE  five  first  parts,  constitnting  the  first  half^volanse  of  this ^egaat. 
work*  are  now  before  the  puMic.  As  the  first  part  was  dtscussei 
much  at  length  on  its  first  appearance,  in  our  Review  for  Septembei't 
1805,  it  is  now  only  necesi»ary  to  refer  our  readers  to  that  cntiquet 
and  to  observe  that  Mr,  Britton.has  by  no  means  di^pointed  the 
expectations  which  he  then  excited,  nor  slackened  those  exertioot 
which  at  that  time  called  forth  so  considerable  a  portion  of  our  a|»* 
probation. 

The  engravings  are  highly  finished,  and  of  superidr  beauty,  ani 
thirty-nine  of  them  arecontnined  in  the  first  division  of  the  work, 
together  with  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  the  tbllowiM; 
subjects,  vix.  St.  Botolph's  Priory  Church  at  CdTchester ;  Dnnstal^f 
Priory  Church,  Bedfordshire  \  Layer-Mafney  Hall;  Essex ;  th^ 
Abbey  Gateway,  &c,  at  Abing()on,  Berkshire ;  King's  Colle^  Cha^^ 
pel,  Cambridge ;  the  Temple  Church,  London  ;  the  two  circular' 
irhurches,  at  Northampton  and  at  Cambli^ge.  Also  of  the  Crossea^ 
at  Hereford,  Cheddar,  Leigh  ton  Buz^rard,  Teddington,  Northamp^ 
ton,  Wakhara,  Chichester,  Manchester,  Stourhead,  Malmesbury, 
Glastonbury,  Gloucester,  Coventry,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  intended  to  continue  the  work,  as  it  has  been  begun,  in  qi|ar«r 
tcriy  parts,  three  more  of  which  will  complete  the  voTunie.  Eacb 
part  however  is  and  will  be  complete  in  itself,  as  indeed  is  evety 
subject ;  by  which  mode  of  pnhlicalion  the  reader  may  arrange  m^ 
prints  and  des^criptions  either  in  chronobgicnl  order,  or  in  stick 
dasses  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  his  fancy,  or  adapted  to  hia^ 
tollection.  ^ 

A»T.  27. — Letters frotn  the  Mountains ;  beitig  the  Yenl  Oyrrespm* 
dence  of  a  Ladjf  betiveen  the  Years  1773,  tf/irf"  180S.  tn  ihrea 
Volumes y Small  ^vo:  Longman.'    1806.  '         " 

THIS  la4y  tdls  ua  plainly  that  -she  labwrs  under   an  Osftaaiio 
mauia.  To  judge  from  several  bigh-fiown  passages,»he  <bp£  i^^^^^s 
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iobe  poMMSid  with  ftll  the  tnadness  of  that  strange  rhajisod^y  urith* 
out  its  itupira^on. 

A  correspondence  which  treats  only  of  the  private  iee1ittg;s«  the 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  obscure  acqaaintanpes  of  a  secloded  in- 
dlvidualy  can  rarely  he  expected  to  interest  the  puhlic.  Nor  can 
any  thing  Mcore  its  perusal  even  by  a  few  idle  and  indu%^t  rea* 
ders,  but  novelty  of  sentinient^  variety  and  felicity  of  anecdotes,  or 
somewhat  of  taste,  of  learning,  ot*  talents,  which  demonstrates  the 
writer  to  be  above  the  coanmon  stamp.  None  of  these  advantages 
are  to  be  found  in  the  work  before  us.  The  same  question  then  will 
natiirallv  occur  to  the  reader,  which  has  suggested  itself  to  th^aa* 
thoress  herself  in  her  preface,  viz.  *  why  letters  should  be  published 
at  all,  compi;ehending  so  little  to  excite  interest,  or  to  gratify  co* 
riesity  itself/  But  how  shall  we  answer  this  question?  a  question, 
wbicn  she  herself  has  b?«n  unable  or  unwilling  to  solve,  otherwise 
than  by^  insinuating  that  its  publication  has  been  elicited  by 
a  pan^vi  circumstante.  If  sbe  alludes  to  pecuniary  distress  we 
jfear  it  will  not  be  alleviated  by  the  profits  of  the  present  publication. 

Abt.  2S. — Otttlinef  of  a  Plan  of  Instructiom  adofiUd  to  the  wuied 
.    Fmrpo$e$  of  Active  Idfe,     To  which  is  added  a  detailed   Kiezo  ef 

ihe  &y$tem  of  Studies  (Commercial  and  Prqfessional)^  moral  Ma^ 
-..  nagementy  Discipline  and  internal  Regulations  adopted  m  the 
'    Literary   and  Commercial  Seminary  established  by  theRev*  Samuel 

CatlatVf  at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire.  3d  Edition.  Svo.    Jdho* 

son.     1805. 

MR.  Catlow,  the  master,  or  perhaps  as  he  would  ral(her  have  it, 
the  superituendant  of  a  seminary  at  Mansfield  in  the  county  of  Not* 
lineham,  here  favours  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of  his  plan  of 
insuiiction  at  that  place.  He  writer,  like  a  man  fully  sensible  of  the 
responsibility  attached  to  his  undertaking,  and  discovers  some  know 
jedgeand^Kperience  in  the  topics  which  he  discusses.  Beseems 
however  to  court  attehtion,if  not  by  the  extra vagance,certaioly  by  tha 
magnitude  of  his  professions,  and  reminds  us  of  what  Johnson  calls 
*  the  wonder  •working  academy  of  Milton.'  Yet  we  will  not^  with  tha 
shepherd  in  Virgil,  compare  great  things  withsmal|.  Milton  must 
bide  his  diminished  head  \  he  provided  the  gymnastics  of  tha  mind 
.alone,  while  Mr«  Catlow,  with  a  larger  grasp  and  a  spirit  more 
.truly  classical,  extends  his  regards  to  the  gymnastics  of  the  body^ 
(r.  82,)  and  condescends  to  exercbe  the  ingenuous  youth  com« 
i^itted  to  his  care,  in  marching,  running,  leaping,  swimnsing,  crick* 
et,  and— quoits. 

As  English  compositittn,  in  addition  to  the  amenities  already  spe« 
cjfied,ia  taii(^t  Ip  the  Mansfield  literary  and  commercial  semhiary,r 
we.  cannot,  bid  adieii  to  *Mhe  Manager,''  without  requesting  to* 
address  a  few  words  to  him  on  that  subject*  We  must  exhort  hinr 
to  unpiess  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  inestimable  value  of 
simplifiil]^  of  style*  Wf  aie  beU  esougb  la  ifo  drfsy  becito  Ike  p^ 
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pMet  before  us  exbikitsia  melancholy  example  of ''its  total  abseticer 
Out  author  fills  the  ear  more  than  the  understanding,  and  appears 
to  be  ignorant  or  forgetful,  that  laboured  phrase  and  cumbrous 
espreanon-  are  nnch  oftener  the  heralds  of  ioantty^  than  of  depth 
of  thought :  thus,  speaking  of  men  '  who  move  eten  in  the  higher 
walks  of  commerce,'  he  telU  us,  that  '  being  trained  to  no  habits 
of  just  and  accurate  thinking,  they  have  no  pertinence  and  accuracy 
ofeicp^ession/  And*  he  observes  elsewhere,  that  *  novel  reading 
is  the  fruitful  source  .of  iwrgid  ideae  of  Itft/  Ab  uno  Dieee  oMaer, 
/.The  Manager' is,  .we  understand,  a  dissenting  minbter,  bntlia 
acts  upon  *  those  broad  principles,'  (we  beg  to  use  his  own  often  ra* 
pealed  words)  .which  admit  young  people  of  all  religioua persuasions ; 
u|ion' that  broad  basis/  (we  bouow  again,)  which  'provides  for 
ike  formation  i^mmdy  characters  ^  without  any  reference  ^to  party 
ilistincuon,  in  matters  of  contested  opinion/     p.  86. 

Avt.'  ^.^Oburvmtione  addreued  to  Me  PuhKcy  in  particular  to 
the  Grand  Jttriee  of  these  Dominione,    %vo.  Booth.     1806:    *   ' 

the!  present  deplorable  state  of  puljlic  morals  has  ^ven.  rise  to 
the  article  before  us,  which,  if  it  shall  not   be  attended   with    thf 

success  it  deserves,  is  at  least  creditable  to  the  author. 

...  ...  .  :  .         .  ).4     ■ 

AaT.  SO.— ^  Wdktkrdugh  Leeds,  or  Siran^f^sOuide  io  every  Thing 
xoorth  Jffiice  in  that  ancient  and  popuiousTywn;  with  dft  Aecowti  of 
the  fVoollen  Mdnyfacture  of  the  IVest-Ridrng  of  Yorkehir^..  IVith 
Plates.    IZmo.    Crosby  <md  Co.     1306. 

TH£  antiquity  of  Leeds;  its  name  appealing  in  bomesday-b6ok 
under  the  reigtis  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, renders  it  a  place  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  *  If  to  tlik 
we  add  its  present  opulence  and  population,  its  various  tnanufkc- 
tn^esand  pobtlciHiildings,  it  will  afford  not  less  amusement  to  the 
curious,  than  the  investigation  of  its  ancient  state  gratificatfoiv  to 
Ae  antiquarian.  Tbe  lifttle  volume  before  us,  will  be  an  extremely 
snefttl  guide  to  strangers  visiting  this  great  mart  of  cloth,  which  hrfs 
'iuppli^  the  author  ifilh  the  punning  motto  of  ^  f  annus  mihi  Panis.' 

4aT«  Sl.-^Histofy  and  Jntiquiiies  of  Stratford  ^pQn  Jvoa;  com* 
prising  a  Description  of  the  Collegiate  Churchy  the  Life  of 
,  Shakspeare^  and  tjie  Copies  of  severed  Docusnents  relativo^to  kiot 
and  his  Family ^  never  before  printed ;  with  a  Biographicid  Sketch 
of  other  eminent  Characters^  .Natives  of  or  tsho  h((ve  resided  vi 
Stratford.  To  which  is  uddedapartiadar  jfccoumtoftheJubi'' 
tet^  celebrated  at  Stratford  in  Honour  of  bt$r  It^mortal  Bard* 
By  it,  Bf  fVheler.  Emb^tUsM  mth  eigfUSngravings^  079. 
Jj^iongmau.  1806,      .  ^  , 

ALL  men  veuerate  Shaksneare^  knd  the  plaqe  of  his  nativity ; 
and  all  will  regret  that  they  have  lalien  'mpa  the  ha«ds  oT  M^  B. 
Whelar^  as  their  histOritti.  Digitized  by  v^OOgle 
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J^T.  ».^TkM  Bqtori  t(f  ^.  CommUicc  far  Htm^tk^  ll» 
Patriotic-  Fund  ^siqb^sM  0U  Lloff^»  QcgceJun^Bc^  ^i  Jt^ 
1803,    aop,PhiUpBi»f^fi(rdon*    180$. 

THIS  11  the  second  time-  we  have  had  the  pleuofe  of  annoancing 
to  our  readers  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  patriotic  fdixL  By 
the  statement  of  Uie  receipt'  and  txpenditnre  annexed  to  the  present 
volume^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  suh8cription4and  dividends  amount 
|o  S3M9dl*i Is-  8d.exclusive  of '21,2001.3  per  oentiCbnsols  subscribe 
ed  in  stock.  The  sums  received  have  been  regularly  invested  in  go* 
vernment  secnrities  bearing  interest,  excepting  only  so  muchasnaa 
been  necessarily  reserved  to  answer  the  daily  demands*  The  sums 
paid  and  voted  amount  to  105,2761-  2a*  4d.,  by  which  relief  has  been 
•fforded  to  2l40  officers  and  privates  wounded  or  disabled,  and,  to 
<570  widows,  orphans,  parents,  and  other  relatives  of  those  killed  in 
bis  majesty's  service  ;houorary  gratuities  have  also  been  confemd  ta 
153  instances  of  successful  exertions  of  valour  or  merit,  A  con* 
fiderable  number  of  claims  arising  from  various  actions,  aie  still  ex^ 
pected ;  particularly  from  the  relatives  of  mpre  than  400  of  the  brave 
nen,  who  fell  in  the  glorious  engagements  o£f  cape  Tra{al£ar  and 
Ferrol  \  the  cases  laid  before  the  committee  continue  to  oecoma 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  mode  of  application  and  the 
certainty  of  relief  are  more  generally  known  and  understood. 

Aat.  33.— itf  9mmiarjf  Account  of  the  Vioe^roydUff  of  Bmmto^ 
A^re$t  or  La  Plata^  incMiag  its  geographical  FotitUm^  CUmaie^ 
Aipeci  of  tk€  Counirpt  XTatHral  ProdacHom$^  Commtrct^  Gaoem^ 
tkfntp  and  State  of  Society  and  Maanere.  Extractod  from  the 
hut  Jutkoritiei.    bpo.     Dyitton.    180$. 

OUR  recent  capture  in  South  America  is  couriered  by  John 
Bull  as  #  second  £1  Dorado,  and  adventurers  of  every  descriptioi» 
•re  cpnveying  thither  their  •commodities  and  their 'persons,  in  tha 
All!  expectation  of  retuoung  home  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  Potosi*  , 

The  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government  has  prevented  Europe 
from  acquiring  any  knoiwledge  that  can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  of  ita 
South  American  colonies.  The  writer  of  the  presesU  pamphlet  does 
not  inform  us  from  whence  he  derived  his  materials,  but 'contents 
himself  w^th  assuring  us  that  they  are  from  the  hest  pufff^ri^e^  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said  of  them,  bad  i^re  the  best.  We  are  besides  con* 
Tinced  that  niuch  of  what  is  here  related'ofthose^  unexplored  re* 
gions,  has  no  other  origin  than  in  the  gentleman's  fancy.  For  in- 
stance, he  desires  us  to  believe,  as  a  proof  of  the  exceeding  fertility 
of  these  new  possessions,  that  fish  a;*e  so  abundant  in  the  great  river 
Plata,  that  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  take  th^m  with  their 
bands  without  nets.  If  Uiis  be  the  c^se,  we  fear  the  ^ncopceivabla 
quantities  of  salted  fish,  which  are  preparing  rn  this  nftbro^olik  for 
the  Buenos  Ay  res' market,  will  prove  an  unlucky  adventut«.  Paltry 
however  as  is  the  present  pamj>hlety  the,  want  of  a  better  accopntoip 
a  country  to  which  so  many  speculators  are  repairing,  iHtl,  we  doubt  - 
ftotf  put  some  undeserved  pounds  into  the  pocket  of  iu  compter* 
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Abt.  L  Mtmoires  d^un  Foyageur  qui  $c  rep^,  b;c. 
Memain  of  a  Traveller  now  in  Keiirement ;  containing  hu* 
torical,  political  and  literary  Anecdotes  q/*  the  princmat 
Characters  of  the  Jge.  By  Mr.  Dutens.  5  Fals.  Bvo.  Da- 
lau  and  Go.     1806. 

IT  may  be  safely  hazarded  as  a  general  remark,  that  the 
biography  of  ao  iDdividual  derives  its  principal  interest  from 
the  characters  with  whom  he  has  been  connected  daring 
life,  and  the  public  transactions  in  which  he  has  borne  a 
part;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  talents  that  be  may 
Jiave  possessed  serve  to  throw  additional  lustre  on  the  per- 
sons aronnd  him,  and  on  the  events  of  the  period  in  which 
be  lived.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  an  ex-' 
tended  sphere  of  society,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  Europe  must  necessarily  confer 
upon  the  memoirs  of  an  individual,  a  very  lively  interest, 
and  render  them,  at  once,  the  source  of  information  and 
amusement.  With  these  impressions  on  our  mirid,  we  op^- 
ed  the  work  now  before  ns^  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
discovery  of  a  mine  of  anecdotes  and  facts^  which  should 
not  give  place  to  any  of  the  numerous  publications  with 
which  the  countrymen  of  our  author  have  so  successfully 
amused  their  readers.  Judge  then  of  our  disappointment, 
when  we  found  that  the  result  of  this  tried  traveller's  labours 
was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  the  source  from  which  an 
historian  might  draw  curious  and  valuable  facts,  but  an'  indi- 
gested collection  of  idle  stories^ — the  histories  of  balls  and 
suppers, — and  the  bloody  annals  of  German  hunting.  Many 
of  the  stories  related  were  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
which,  we  believe,  may  he  still  found  in  the  pubtic  prints  of 
the  time :  the  tragical  adventure  of  the  t^iscomte  de  Barry  at 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  9.  November,  1806.  Q 
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Baths  which  is  no  other  than  a  crim.  con.  case  anct  a  ctoeT^ 
and  the  hrsiories  of  trances  an4,  apparitio&s,  with  a  muUi- 
tude  of  others^  are  infinttelj  tod  good  to  have  escaped  the 
journalists  of  these  times.  The  work  before  us,  we  are  in- 
formed by  (t^e  author,  is  t|)e  resak  of  th^  IfbQPr  of  more 
than  tbifiy  \^V^  >  ^^4  th^  t^  itrst  ^'<|lu|ie^  gf  il  jiave 
gone  through  an  ordeal/ to  w*hich  we  woola  willingly  sub- 
mit a  very  large  proportion  of  the  numerons  productions 
with  which  th^.pxe^s  so  abuodantl y  teemS|  did  not  the  re- 
sult of  our  author^s  experiment  rather  discourage  its  repeti- 
tion.   Some  twentyyears  ago,  Mr.  Dutens^  after  printins 

seos^  oxan  anxiety  for  the  opiniop  gf  )he  world,  coo^empfd 
the  whole  impression  to  the  flames  ;  but  phenix-fike,  it  has 
risen  from  its  ashes,  and,  finding  the  author  in  a  more  gentle 
mood,  has  led  hkn  to.  present  it  to  the  public,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  circumstances^in  bis  life,  as  have  occurred  pos-> 
teriortothis  memorable  but  ineffectual  conflagration.  A 
third  ydume  Is  now  added^  containing  the  c}ean  sweepings 
of  his  common-place  book,  gleaned  from  reading  and  con- 
-versation,  and  entitled  Dutenmna,  in  allusion  to  the  nc^e 
of  its  author.  The  index  to  this  collection  of  jcufipsities  if 
perhaps  the  most  singular  that  ve  have  ever  perused,  W^ 
are  here  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  popes  ;  ^op  mot# 
without  number  ;  an  account  of  the  annual  income  and  ^^^ 
penditure  of  the  duke  of  Northuc^berlanc} ;  a  calculation  of 
the  weight  ot  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  in  ten 
pound  notes  dfthe  bank  of  England^  stories  of  penitent 
nighwavmenj  numerous  extrajcls  from  books^  anc)  ^eBni? 
tions  of  chance,'  and  of  the  ?netaphj/sical  meaniqg  of  the 
word  heart,  which  last  we  recoairaend  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  accurate  reasbners.  Upon  th^  whole,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  py,  that  most  of  his  jokes  are  abi^ndaritly  stale, 
and  his  extracts  chiefly  drawn  from  *  popular  works  in  the 
hands  of  every  one:  nor  was  U  without  astonishment,  that 
we  observed  a  repetition  of  the  s^me  stories,  and  sometimes 
of  the  same  passages,  in  different  paVt^  of  the^e  yolum^s.  Mr, 
J),  dwells  with  pecuhar  pleasure  on  itie  merciless  «iassacre 
of  the  devoted  inhabitants  of  the.  \yilcls  of  Bohemia^  by  the 
emperor  Francis ;  in  which  47;9oO  animals  of  various  de- 
scriptions fell  by  the  hands  of  the  imperial  huntsman  and 
his  associates.  A  list  of  the  destructive  exertions  of  the 
king  of  Naples  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  AJp^ay.iai'is  given 
from  the  German  gazettes,  as  a  valuable  and  illustrative 
supplement :  and  we  m\ist  confess,  that  his  majeajty  (Joes  not 
b^-  any  means  yield  to  the  emperor,  but  exgcU  hiin  infinitely 
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Iniiiestfeti^  and  ferocitjr  of  hiegftne;  not  cDotetil;  with 
the  nniresistiDg  timidity  or  hureadod  ()arkfidge8^  he  atlaek^ 
the  wild  boars^the  beajs,  and  ibe  wolves  wttli  a  micccss  alto- 
gether unparalleled. 

.  h  f^vottrile  suigeot^  oa  which  .our  aathor  dilates  with  iiH 
creatt»9  delight,  ia  the  ingratitade .  of  the^reat,  and  t>be 
abortive  hopes  of  veward  and  prefeimeot^  wbioh  the  desert*- 
log  too  often  suffer :  .but  we  oiiist  frankly  iaferm  thi0  giw- 
tletliaii<fthot  we  ha;ve  heaid  of  few  who  haveooiaiiiitttd  thfeOiH 
aelvcB  to  what  he  terma  la mu^ o^agtuie  da  grMndmofitk, 
with  luch  remarkable  sucoeaa  as  be  himself  hot  etijoyed.  AtA 
to  convince  our  readers^that  they  may  safely  accoopfpanv 
u^  in  this  opinion^  we  sball  pre^nt  them  with  a  short  sketch 
ofthelifeof  Mr.  Patens^  as  he  has  bioiself  (let^iledit  ia 
these  volumes. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  m^ippirs  before  us^  wiii  born  of  prot^ch 
UvA  parents  in  Frf^pce*  His  father>  who  possessed  bal  a 
moderate  fortune,  is  described  as  a  man  of  cMwiable  msgineM^ 
jndidous  in  his  ideas,  and  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  edvca^ 
tiOD  %nd  improvement  of  his  children.  Our  aotbor  tells  as 
that  these  attentions  were  hy  no  means  lost  npoa  him>  for 
he  early  testified  marks  of  genius^  so  that  before  be  was  te& 
years  old,  be  had  written  comedies,  and  amused  himself 
with  tbe  composition  of  epigrams  dnd  verses  :  but  in  spite 
of  the  praises  with  which  his  exertions  were  on  every  hand 
loaded,  his  natural  modesty,  which  shunned  all  commenda- 
tion, preserved  him  from  that  conceit  and  self-sufficiency,  tp 
whiqh  so  many  young  men  are  apt  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  Feel- 
ing the  sitpatloo  in  which  he  was  placed,  shut  out  from  pro- 
motioo  io  every  liberal  profession  by  tbe  heterodox  opinions 
of  the  leligion  in  which  he  was  educated,  he  determined  to 
pass  xiver  into  England,  in  search  of  that  advancement  which « 
Lis  afttive  country  denied  him.  After  soane  stay  in  London> 
and  ao  ineffectual  attempt  to  be  employed  as  tutor  in  tbe 
fitmily  «f  lady  Dysart,  be  relumed  to  France  :  but  he  soon 
^fter  repeated  his  visit  to  this  country,  and  undertook  the 
tuition  of  a  young  gentleman,  in  this  situation  he  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  successful,  and  to  have  won  the 
perfect  confidence  and  favour  of  Mr.  Wyche,  the  father  of 
nis  pupil.  The  philosophy  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  and 
his  frequent  mathematical  reveries,  have  furnished  our  au« 
thor  with  some  sufficiently  ludicrous  anecdotes.  His  turti 
for  mathematics  was  equalled  only  by  his  fondness  for  drugs, 
which  lie  pot  only  .swallowed  abundantly  himself,  but  dispen* 
$ed  with  great  liberality  to  others  ;  and  he  happily  found  a 
mo^  valuahle  frieod  in  the  obsequioun  titWr,  who  gulped 

Q  S 
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flea^ water  «nd  crude  qaicksilTer  without  a  stiigle  wrr  fiiee. 
The  daughter  oF  Mr.  Wyche,  a  girl  of  serenteeu^  wno  wa» 
deaf  and  dumb  from  her  birth^  has  afforded  an  interesLing 
picture  of  an  iunocent  and  uncultivated  mind,  which  cornea 
Jiome  to  our  feelings^  in  a  manner  infinitely  different  from 
the  detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  great,  and  the  amusements 
and  splendour  of  a  court.  Our  luithor,  witb  a  laudable  aeal^ 
.undertook  to  remedy  the  defects  of  this  child  of  nature,  and 
,  to  teach  her  to  write,  and  to  commsotcate  her  thoughts  to 
others.  We  traced  with  pleasure  the  course  by  which  she 
stained  to  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  of  the 
being  and  attrtbntes  of  6od« 

'  *  She  returned  ag^in  and  again,  to  the  conversation  wbich  v» 
'■^d  had  on  the  subject  of  Deity  ;  she  testified  the  most  profound 
.  i^pect  when  she  uttered  the  name,  but  always  enquired  wherefore 
this  being  was  not  visible.  I  at  last  attempted  one  day,  to  satisfy 
her  upon  this  point,  and  beggn  by  saying  that  he  was  present  eveiy 
whersy  although  in  a  manner  unseen  lo  as.  This  was  the  source  m 
much  astonishment  to  bcr ;  she  thought  long  upon  it,and  at  length  con- 
^uded  that  the  thing  was  impossible : — she  had  noidea  of  aoy  thing 
but  matter,  and  conceived  that  nothing  but  bodies  could  have  aa 
existence.  She  communicated  to  me  her  doubts,  and  I  endeavoured 
|o  direct  her  thoughts  to  the  thinking  <ti6f/aiicc  within  herself:  hut 
she  knew  not  what  I  would  say.  I  now  placed  myself  in  the  attl* 
tuJeof  one  io  deep  thought,  and  desired  her  by  signs  to  do  so  likewise  t 
then  touchiog  her  forehead  I  asked  if  she  did  not  perceive  something 
passing  within,  different  from  the  action  of  her  body,  if  she  wa:»  not 
sensible  of  a  manner  of  being  within  her  head,  very  unlike  to  that 
which  she  felt  in  her  hands  and  feet.  Of  all  this  however  she 
understood  nothing,  and  fearing  that^  it  was  owing  to  her  own 
fault,  she  became  extremely  uneasy,  and  conjured  me,^cla8ping  her 
hands,  not  to  be  discouraged :  then  replacing  herself  tn  the  same 
attitude,  with  her  head  supported  on  one  hand,  and  her  eyes  bent 
.on  the  air,  she  iutreated  me  to  proceed.  But  all  my  endeavours' 
this  day  were  unsuccessful,  and  ^e  made  no  progress :  she  wept. 
bitterly  for  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  fault,  and  retired  to 
jest  in  the  greatest  affliction.  Ne.xt  morning  after  break&st» 
she  told  me  that  she  had  dreamt  all  the  night,  that  we  walked 
together  in  Ken&ington  gardens.  I  immediately  seised  this 
opportunity  of  resuming  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  evening : — I 
made  her  to  compreliend,  th^t  there  was  no  realit}*  in  this  idea, 
since  we  had  been  absent  from  each  other  during  the  whole  night. 
She  agreed  to  this,  and  1  then  wrote  down  the  words  dream ^  imagi^ 
nation,  and  expressed  that  these  terms  denoted  what  kad  passed 
within  her  the  preceding  ni£;ht.  She  understood  this  to  a  mira* 
cle, — When  she  had  become  quite  famih'ar  with  the  idea  of  dream  nnd 
dreaming f  imagination  and  imaginings  I  tokl  her  that  tb  dream  was  to 
imagine  in  onci  tletpi  tb  iUnk  was  to  imagine  whik  awtdse^    Scarce*.]^ 
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Wd  she  comprehencled  the  distinction  when  something  extraordiAarjr 
seemed  to  pass  (Withia  her  ;-^»he  was  deeply  absorbed,  but  hec 
physiogDomy^ which  was  highly  expressive,  readily  shewed  me  what 
it  was  that  occupied  hermind.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  interest^ 
ing  or  animated,  than  her  countenance  at  that  momeiit.  The 
«xslacy,  the  delight  which  overpowered  her,  when  she  felt  this  new 
ray  of  light  break  in  upon  her,  defies  the  powers  of  painting  and  des» 
cription.—- When  I  perceived  that  ^e  understood  this  perfectly^ 
I  substituted  for  the  words /o  imagine  while  awaken  the  term  to  think, 
which  I  told  her  had  the  same  signiiicatioa ;  and  I  then  added  the  > 
word  miad  as  synonymous  with  thought, — These  things  being  fimt* 
ly  established,  w«  returned  to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being:  I  told 
her  that  God  was  a  mind,  but  of  infinite  perfection  ;  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  his  power,  and  that  he  executed  everything  with  a  fucflity 
«f  which  the  human  mind  couid  form  no  conception.  She  etttered 
lute  every  thing  which  I  said,  and  seemed  penetrated  with  love  and 
respect  for  a  being  who  was  aU«powerful,  and  whose  goodness  I 
tinforoied  her,  was  equal  to  his  power/     (Vol.  i.  p^  83.)  r 

The  lessong  and  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Dutens  to  his  fai)- 
pupiil,  gave  birth  to  a  passioii  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  both  ;  but  much  to  our  author's  Iionbur, 
iiedhecked  ner  advances  till  he  was  lackily  called  away,  by 
«  very  advantageous  offer  oF  accon^panying  Mr.  Stiiart 
Mackenzie,  the  brother  of  lord  Btite,  in  his  embassy'  to 
the  court  of  Turin.  '  He  at  first  filled  the  situation  of  chap- 
lain, for  which  he  had  previously  taken  orders  in  the  English 
church  ;  but  very  soon  afterwaraa  becaine  secretary  to  the 
ambassador. 

During  the  stay  which  our  author  made  at  Turin,  in  this 
capacity,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  many  emi« 
uent  men  from  the  dinerent  countries  of  Europe,  and  of 
observing  the  manners  of  courts,  and  the  stratagems  of 
atatesntien.  He  informs  us  with  what  aversion  he  at  first 
viewed  their  intrigues/ and  how  difhcuit  it  was  to  train  his 
atabborn  virtue  into  the  suppleness  which  his  situation  re- 
quired ;  but  finishes,  by  presenting  us  with  a  few  traits  of  his 
profieieocy  in  the  dealings  of  a  statesman.  He  had  procur- 
ed regular  access  to  the  dispatches  of  the  Neapolitan  minis- 
ter, by  bribing  his  secretary;  but  the  treachery  of  this  per- 
son being  discovered,  he  was  dismissed  with  di«>gra(5^e,  and 
the  Neapolitan  ambassador  begged  of  Mr.  Dutens,  that  he 
M'ould  point  out  to  him  those  dispatches  which  he  had  seen  : 
our  author  readily  consented,requesting,  at  the  same  time,  tp 
have  the  whole  correspondence  laid  before.him,  that  he  might 
avoid  the  possibility  of  any  mistake.;  and  in  this  way,  he 
cunningly  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  in^tportajijt 
circumstances,  of  wliich  he  must  otherwise  iXuve  xeinaiued 
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ItgfxdffMt.  On  ttfiothtr  t)cciksioH»  be  bribed  tlrr»  |^ttMti«  td 
open  secretly  the  cnbinets  of  the  Sardinitin  DUlhidter,  and 
e^ctraxjt  from  his  papfere  an  at^count  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 

{^enKffture  of  that  kmgdom  ;  ail  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
Wfelve  lotiis.    We  were  amused  with  the  penitent  jreflectiQO 
which  he  has  made  upon  this  political  theft. 

*  It  Was  nbt  withoiit  regret/  says  he,  «  that  I  tbok  any  part  ia  Ah 
^Miiess,  and  I  iiave  siiwc  often  reproached  myself  for  it  5  tfithoagk 
fKylideal  casoists  are^ar .  from  n-gardii^g  things  with  so  rigid  an  eye : 
^t  1  eoufd  neter  tlVfow  off  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling,  whidi  bnt 
lU  fitted  me  for  affairs  of  this  nature.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  156.) 

'  On  the  elevatioi)  <^  lord  Bute  to  the  sitiialioa  of  prine 
VHiuaier,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  recalled  from  Turin, 
mad  Mr.  Dutena  left  charge  d'affaires  for  the  court  of  Great 
Britaiii.  Our  author  iielatea  in  a  lively  manner  the  deligbV 
ful  sensationa  with  which  he  beheld  bis  advancement^  and 
ihf  eagerness  whkh  he  felt  to  eater  upon  the  .exercise  of 
})i8  duties^  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  his  office. 
But  it  was  no  foolish  vanity,  he  observes,  no  idle  self-con- 
ceit which  thus  urged  his  conduct;  it  was  an  anxiety  ^> 
become  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  court  and  of.  the 
world,  and  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  were  now  with- 
in his  reacii.  His  power,  however,  was  but  shortlived,  for 
in  the  midst  pf  the  enjoyment  of  his  situation,  the  arrival  of 
H  British  envoy  e^ctraordinary  rendered  his  services  no  longer 
requisite.  On  his  way  to  England,  our  author  remained 
aoipe  time  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  ncgo- 
^tatign  of  the  peace  which  was  afterwards  concluded  'm 
I7IS3.  Tlie  comte  de  Vicy,  then  the  Sardinian  mrnister  at 
the  court  of  London,  who  was  intimately  concerned  in  nego- 
elating  this  treaty,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  singular  cna* 
lacter  for  secrecy  and  double-deaiiog^ 

*Tbt  comte  de  Vicy  esceiicd,  above  all,  in  the  success  wttit 
whiok  ka  laanaged  every  occurrence  which  took  place.  On  the 
preseot  occasioa,  bis  dexterity  was  particularly  remarkable*  He 
travelled  very  slowly,  that  he  ipight  not  reach  Turin  before  the 
death  iif  (he  marquis  de  St.  Germain  <Uien  Sf>cretary  of  state)  ;  dur- 
ing his  journey  be  received  every  day,  private  accounts  of  the 
state  iu  which  the  marquis  was  ;  and  loanuged  matters  so  exceL<r 
leiitly,  as  to  arrive  in  Turin  just  as  he  was  e^l)iring.  The  count 
vent  next  day  to  court,  and  a  few  days  after,  presented  his  niajeb^ 
with  soipe  magnificent  Gobeinis  tHpesiry,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  king  of  France,  Mc  sa\v  liie  king  in  priv^tt:,  remained 
ve\tk  him  a  longtime,  and  excepting  then  nrver  Appeared  Ht  court  or 
in  pubhc.     I  paid  him  frequent  visits  i  a\\d  at  thci»e  (iiivcs,-  he  \vav 
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tf  <9i7i  pftrfi«ulirtf1y  Anieiods  fo'kh6^  ^kh^  the  wdrl^  ^74  of  the 
•ppdintinetitor*^ecrehir^of  state:  I  relAtd  to  hiiti  wh^kt  I  bad 
lieard ;  Atod  Hhe«f  I  mM^tloned  ibttt  he  tt^i  gcMntllv*  cohteW^d  t6 
I^Mdif^  dlf^iiE'ai^didfttes,  bd  tneat^fbf^  iifcra  ^^  Mdgtl^T  AbsMtd. 
His  iKfilth*  tra^  in  *(y  bad  a  state",  h^  ^a^  so  k^artily  tlrf (T  of  busi- 
fl«tlj'  hiB'h^d  dtfe  fbdtin  tb^  grav«  :  btW  tfn^ri  ^oafd  t^n'^  otr^  b^  so 
Ampte  as  to  ivppfiK  that  h^  wUa  ilbdirt  to  enter  apo'n  the 
ttony  staga  of  courti  and  polkiM  ?  Oho  everif rtg  among  others 
he  took  so  much  pains  to  represent  t6  me  the  fhiiie  of  these 
reasons,  that  I.  approved  of  his.  arguments,,  admirir^  Ui^  wis- 
dom aiid  moderaiiofi,  and  was  jiift  fihout  .to.  iaform  Mr.  Pitt 
(the  British,  en vo^)  that  the  court  de  V\  never  would  be sfc/.e- 
farj  of  static.  6ut  at  die  ^r^  tinie  of  this  converMition,  ^e  was 
jlrominated,  and  had  obtained  rb^<r66fem  6f  th'^  kih^,  who  next,d^R^ 
it  l^v^;  ftotifi^d  tt  td  alP  the  foVdgh  min^fers/     (Vol.  if.,  p.  906|. ) 

Other  instances  o^  the  same  tlhd  are  givep,  iri  wWch  iVf r. 
Puteos  was  completely  dapici  by  t6e  count;  we  cannot,,  how- 
ever, persuade  ourselves  £hat  any  man  would  have  ventured  tp 
repeat  these,  ^i'icka  no  of'ten>  had  our  author  'pres^r.vecf  that 
dignified  resejrve^  i^hich  becomes  a  minister  i^t  a  foreign 
court. 

On  the  arrival  of  onr  anthior  in  London,  th^.diKgence 
and  attention  .which  he  bad  always  bestowed  on  the  bustfess^ 
intrusted  to  bimj  determined  &lr.  Mackenzie  to  procure  for*^ 
him  a  fasiine  mark  of  reeard, /while  the  continuance  of  bia 
nrotber  at  the  bead  of  affairs  still  rendered  this  an  object 
of  easy  attainment;  Mr^  D,  was  in  consequenpe'  jrecom** 
inended  to  the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  hf^ndsome 
pension.  After  another  visit  to  Turin,  where  our  traveller 
a^ain  filfed  the  office  of  cbarg^  d'  afFaire$;i  he  returned  to 
England  at  tbe  re()uest  of  IV|r.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  whose  ^ 
active  friendsbip  had  procured  for  him  from  the  duke  of  ^ 
Northumberland  a  valuable  beQe^ci?.  Be  at  the  same  time 
l^ceived  from  his  majesty  a  coosidei^able  pecuniary  acknow* 
ledgment  for  bis  services  abroad.  The  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  produced  an  introduction  to  that 
iioblemao,  which  our  author  did  not  fail  speedily^  to  improvi; 
into  an  intimacyi  by  all  the  pleasing  arts  which  he  pos- 
aessed ;  and  these,  we  assure  our  leaders,  were  neither  few, 
nor  carelessly  employed. 

*  Such,'  says  he,^  *  were  the  two  persons  to  whom  I  dedicated  all 
n^ytime  and  all  my  cares,  with  a  zeal  which  enthustiasm  alone 
CouM  have  inspire<l.  4  was  dazzled  wfth  the  roa^^nifteence  of  the 
dake^  and  charmed  with  his  palitei)(fs«  h\\d  attention ;  1  was  pecu- 
Harly  flattered^also,  by  the  distinction  with  which  the  duche!>s  ho* 
liourcd  1^.  Fosseming  then  more  pliancy  of  mind,  than  I  do 
P«w,  1  eaiployed  every  meant  to  interest  them  in  ray  favour.    Thu 
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duke  loved  the. arts  and  sdenoet;  featured  into  all  bistaateit  andl 
conversed  with  him  upon  every  ftubjectyiaod  he  found  that  ha 
could  vary  the  conversation  with  me,  more  than  -M'ith  any  othor 
person.  The  duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  amuiied  herseK  in  a  circle 
oT  friends  with  little  jetfx  d'e«/7ni,  with  collecting  printSv.medals.  and 
other  curio8itie& ;  I  seemed  as  if  this  had  been  the  »q)e  occupation 
of  my  life,  and  in  the  evening  I  took  part  in  the  ajbusements  of  hct' 
society  of  acquaintances,  and  rendered  myself  uujul  to  ker  pUiB^ 
sures:    (Vol.  i.  p.  ?27.)  ,      , 

Tbvs  did  he  pa^  his  court,  and  so  much  had  he  won 
upon  the  good  opinio|i  of  the  duke,  that  he  was  soon  after 
solicited  to  undertake  the  toqrpf  Europe  with  lord  Alger* 
non  Percy,  He  was  allbWed  complete  discretion,  a&  to  tra- 
veliing  expences  ;  ai^d  a  liberal  offer  of  compensation  wat 
made  to  him  by  the  duke, before  be  had  proceeded  one  step 
inhistournfy.  This  last,  however^ he  rduded,relying  uncondi«r 
tionally  on  the  generosity  of  bi^  patron.  It  is  amusing  to 
remark  what  care  and  assiduity  our  aiithoi-  employed  in  the 
matiageihent  arid  direction  bf  the  companion  of  liis  tour  i 
with  athousjRiid  professions  of  devoted  atteution  to  all  his 
wishes  and  opinions,  Mr.  D.  contrived  to  govern  his  charge 
with  the  most  com  pie  tip  au'thoHty. 

'  The  atlentioh  of  our  travellers  seems  to  have  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  various  courts  to  which  they  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  etninent  men  whose  acquaintance  they 
enjoyed.  Our"  author,  in  consequence,  has  chiefly  restricted 
himself  to  these  points,  withoilt  spending  almost  a  thought 
on  the  appearance  of  the  countriea  through  which  they  pas- 
sed, the  sources  of  tbeir  wealth,  or  the  slate  of  civilization 
and  manners  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  Tlie  canal  of 
lianguedoc,  from  the  praj^  w,hich  it  dad  received,  Data- 
rally  excited  the  curiosity  w^  okr  travellers :  but  what  was 
their  Astonishment  Wb|k|yy  fo^lQ^  that  it  Was  nothing 
more  than  a  large  ditclff  ^^hey  fppked  at  each  other  and 
lanehed.  i 

During  ^he  stay  of  our  author  ^t  Rome,  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  Francis,  who  was  then  travelling  through  dif^ 
fereut  parts  of  the  continent,  occfisioned  a  very  ^reat  sensa- 
tion in  that  city.  Qt  ^bjs  our  author  has  furnished  some 
striking  instances. 

*  The  populace,'  says  Mr.  D.  *  followed  him  every  w^ere,  with 
extraordinary  exclamations,  and  cried  continually,  iMUg  iitt  ik€ 
kmg  of  the  RomanMf  you  arp  tft  yo^r  oipa  ierritorirs^  yoa  ar^  mar 
maattr,  I  conversc^d  one  «iay  vith  prince  de  Gu.Utiniani  on  the 
^ubjecl  of  this  affection  of  the  Roman  populace  for  the  emperor  ; 
^mi  he  informed  ine  that  the  same   seuMiueut  preyai^f)  ^uerally 
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mdkatt^ihe  men  cf  nuik  in  lU^e)  and  thi^t  thet  «inper«r .  wou)<L  iba 
ciowaed  tberai  upon  the .  mese.  expresaioD  q(  4  ^m^.  •  Oi^  4«y« 
wtul« U)^«a)|>ecor  walked  ampi^;  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Romiir 
forum,  the  spiot  was  in  a  moment  covered  with  people,  who  rf  peatt- 
«d  their  accustomed  cries  of  Long  live  the  king  of  the  Romans^  yovk 
are  our  lawful  iqrereign,  lie  turned  to  the  cro^d  and  put  his  finger 
on  his  lips  ;  a  profound  silence  ensued,  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
been  credited  considering  the  greatness  of  the  multitude  :  but  at' 
aoon  as  he  cea&ed  to  restfain  them  by  his  gestures,  they  again  im- 
portuned him  with  the  same  cries^  and  he  -was  forced  to  quit  the 
place/  (V6l.  i.p.  276.) 

From  Rome  our  traveller  proceeded  I  a.  Vienna;  and.h.e 
hjis  presented  us  with  a  picture  of  the  brillianc^v  and  inagni-p 
ficence  of  that  courts  which  is  the  more  atrikrng«  when  we 
cootrast  it  with  the  now  ruined  fortunes  of  the  house  4>f 
Austria. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  travellers  at  Potzdam^  the  caprice 
of  the  celebrated  Frederick  at  first  refused  to  see  Mr.  Dgtena; 
but  atir  author  was  not  thus  easily  disappointed  ;  aware  of 
the  w^ak  vanity  of  the  Prassian  monarch »  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  write  verses,  praising  in  the  most  ex.trav«^ap^ 
strains  the  beauties  of  Potzdam^  and  extolling  to  the  skies 
tbe  talents  of  the  king.  Care  was  taken  that  they  ;ihouId( 
be  thrown  in  tbe  way  of  his  majesty,  who  readily  swallowed 
ibe  bait,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  consented  that  the  au-' 
tbor  should  be  introduced  to  bim.  During  the  short  inter* 
Tiew  which  to<;k  place,  notliiog  passed  deserving  of  notice, 
and  tbe  king  contented  himself  with  a  few  questions  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  D/s  travels. 

When  our  author  returned  to  England,  he  found  the 
duke  of  Nortbuinheiland  in  opposititm,  and  was  grievously 
mortified  to  learn,  that  a  very  rich  benefice  p(  which  he 
had  received  the  prbmise,  had  been  bestowed  in  consequence 
upon  another;  for  the  minister,  he  informs  us,  was  glad  ta 
seize  this  opportunity  of  disobliging  the  duke,  by  prevent- 
ing the  preferment  of  his  friend.  His  grace  expressed  much 
regret  for  Mr.  D.'s  disappointment,  and  presented  him  uith 
the  Sum  of  lOOOl.,  assuring  him  at  the  same  liiue,  thar  lie 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  proiuotinu;  his  inter* 
ests.  But  the  favour  which  the  duke  afterwards  reu:ained  at 
court,  served  in  no  degree  to  advance  tiie  fortunes  of  our 
author,  although  he  waited  with  exemplary  patience  iur 
the  space  of  ten  long  years.  Indeed,  the  character  of  this 
nobleman  seems  to  have  suffered  very  materially  in  the  es- 
timation of  Mr.  Dutens,  in  consequence  of  this  negligent 
conduct.    To  the  disinterested  reader^  however^  we  con** 
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cilta  thailbe  «iii»ttOBor  ihe  mlbcnr  wiU  uppcart^  liifv 
beM  ftbdndatttly  comfortab>^>  end  the  behaviour  of  tb^dtdif. 
kjr  no  meani  deficient  in  gratimde  and  generomtjr ;  for  we 
most  recollect  that  the  benefice  if  hich  Mr.  D.  now  ehjoj^ed. 

was  origtDAlij^  the  gift  of  that  nobletnan^  although  proctfted 
at  the  ihstanCe  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie.  Our  author  H 
but  se)doni  out  of  humour  wilh  his  acquaintances,  and  in 
general  contrives  to  exhibit  a  very  flattering  picture  of  their 
worth  and  taleutt ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  natured  travellers 
with  whom  we  have  met ;  for  if  we  except  the  dvke^  and 
the  French  philosophers  who  laughed  at  his  writings,  the 
publication  before  us  is  almost  one  continued  strain  of  euto- 

Stum.  With  whatever  delight  this  spirit  may  be  viewed  by 
lose  who  are  persoually  concerned,  or  by  Iheif  friendSj 
we  humbly  conceive,  that  an  occasional  dash  of  shSDde  would 
not  only  have  rendered  the  picture  more  true  to  natiire,  bill 
have  served,  at  the  satbe  time,  to  bring  out  the  pfincipal  fea* 
lores  of  the  portrait. 

In  consequence  of  a  visit  which  Mr.  D.  paid  to  ih6 
domtesse  de  Boufflers  at  Paris,  he  is  led  to  present  ns  with 
a  view  of  the  Parisian  manners  Jis  ihey  then  existed  (ITTTX 
The  empire  of  the  women  and  the  prevailing  philoiophy  of 
the  times,  form  the  principal  objects  of  his  amrmadversion; 
and  beseems  to  think  that  there  ts  little  room  to  wonder  8| 
the  disorders -which  ensued  in  France^  when  we  recotlect  the 
power  and  extent  which  female  iniloence  had  attained.  Tha 
f  rench  philosophers,  with  very  tew  exceptions,  share  A 
late  itill  worse  than  the  ladies  ;  for  the  publications  of  out 
author  in  opposition  to  their  doctrines,  had  attracted  the 
Criticisms  of  Condorcet,  whom  he  has  accordingly  laboured 
to  represent  as  a  man  of  frivolous  and  sqperHcial  acquire'' 
l^ents.  He  has  recorded  several  interesting  anrecdotes  of 
M.  d'Alembert,  which  we  would  willingly,  did  our  iimtta 
permit,  present  to  our  readers.  The  connection  of  this  phU 
losopher  with  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse,  and  the  literary 
circle  which  met  at  her  house,  afford  the  author  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  repivsenitng,  with  what  indiscrimiualing  tyranny 
these  self-erected  judges  decided  upon  the  merits  of  every  per^ 
formance,  which  appeared  at  Hll  hoslileto  their  received  ideas* 
Jn  the  retirement  of  Chuntelonp,  Mr.  X>utens  enjoyed  tha 
intimacy  and  friendship  of  the  Puc  de  Choiseul,  whipii  hat 
furnished  him  with  a  copious  fund  of  description  and 
remark :  but  it  may  surprise  our  readers  to  be  informed,  (hat 
It  is  less  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  noble  entertniner^ 
than  the  detail  of  his  magniHcent  establishment,  and  the 
wonderful  stories  with  which  the  evenings  wejro  passed  awayj^ 
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tfmt  occupy  the  ftttentioti  of  our  irtiVeUer.The  number  oF  i 
v»Qts  in  lirery^  the  daily  consanlptiOQ  of  breads  and  the  gra- 
dation of  tables  at  Cbanteloupiform  the  most  valuable  items  of 
lusioterefttiog  observatioas.  Indeed^  we  have  more  than  once 
fefliarked,  id  the  perusal  of  these  volumes^  a  strong  predilee^ 
tion  for  the  office  of  m&itre  d'hotel,  which  is  abundanity  ej(* 
amplified  in  the  accuracy  with  which  our  author  states  the 
mraaber  of  covers  and  lamps/  and  the  decorations  with  which 
the  apartments  were  fnraished^  at  the  many  splendid  f%l:et 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  appearing. 
'  On  the  retom  of  Mr.  Dutens  from  a  tour  in  Ita1y>whi(Ji 
he  iiad  Yindertak^n  with  Mn  Mackenzie,  we  find  him 
breathing  nothing  but  5rpirit  and  independence.  He  wal  now 
tesolved  to  repoie  and  enjoy  himself  in  tranquillity;  to  re- 
Bonace  the  world  and  all  its  rain  hopesjWhich  he  had  seen  so 
often  frustrated. 

i^  ^  t  bad  now/  says  Ke,  'nearly  re&cbed  the  age  of  fifty :  was  it  not 
therefore  tfme  that  I  should  live  for  myself  after  living  so  long  for 
others  ?  What  had  I  gained  hy  the  fifteen  years  court  which  I  had 
paid  to  the  great,  to  men  in  place,  atid  to  persons  possessed  of  iOf- 
teren?  Had  I  not,  on  the  coutraiy,.  rather  run  myself  into  debt  by 
my  connection  with  them  \  Had  they  even  dreamt  of  sympathising 
lor  Aj  sitaatioD,  and  procuring  an  addition  to  my  income?  This 
income,  besides,  was  it  not  safl^ent  for'all  my  wants,  if  I  wished  to 
live  like  a  man  of  my  years,who'  paasessed  resources  in  his  own  mind* 
and  was  not  without  friends  of  his  own  raok^  who  required  no  other 
attentions , but  such,  as  they  would  wiliaogly  return?^  (Vol*il.  r.lSil.) 

Warm  with  these  feelings^  he  waved  the  offers  of  tbe  doka 
of  Nortbbmberland^  who  aosioiisly  desired  to  attach  him  to 
his  person  with  a  hsiodsome  annoal  allowance ;  he  even  iifUtK- 
drew  himself  into  tbe  country  to  aaroid  the  unpleasant  chfe 
cumstance  of  returning  a  positive  denial.  But^  whateterV. 
might  have  been  the  high-minded  independence^  we  had  ^'^- 
almost  said  the  insatiable  desires  of  this  disgusted  traveller^ 
we  are  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  coincide  with  the  ej:?* 
traordinary  spirit  of  the  following  passage  : 

*  I  was  altogether  ashamed/  he  observes,  '  of  the  HmpticUy  of  my 
tharacttr^  and  of  the  ignorance  isi  the  great  in  which  I  had  till  then 
remained,  although  I  had  spent  with  them  the  better  part  of  my  life  : 
1  blushed  to  think  that  I  had  lost  so  muck  time  in  being  the  dupe  of 
htm  from  whom  I  had  the  best  right  to  expect  reward.  But,  to  sa^ 
lisfy  my  love  uf  moderation,  which  would  not  suffer  me  to  break 
completely  with  the  duke,  I  pretended  a  journey  into  the  country, 
that  I  might  be  at  a  distance  from  bin;  and  I  provided  my  port*- 
folio  with  Regiiicr's  Satire  on  the  Great,  that  I  might  have  always  by 
me,  tliis  excellent  preservative  against  the  allurements  of  their  acx 
^uaintancv.'     (Vol.  ii.  ?.  iSdr) 
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The  very  next;  event  in  the  bi9tory  of  our  author  oreres 

ihe  finnness  of  his  decisions,  ^nd  his  anxiety  to  witndrav 
from  all  connection  with  the  great.  No  sooner  did  be  bear 
tli^t  lord  Mountsluart  was  appointed  ambassador  io  Ihe 
Iking  of  Sardinia,  than  he  wrote  to  congratulate  hisJordsbip 
ou  the  occasion,. with  a  view,  as  he  himself  admits,  of  beiog 
invited  to  pay  a  new  visit  to  Turin.  The  immediate  efieci 
oi' h us  letter  was. aq  earpest.  request  from. lord  M.  tliathe 
wodd  accompany  the  etnbassy  in.  tl>e  character  of  secretary  ; 
to  which,  at  the  solicitatipn.  of  lord  Bute,!  he,  in  tjiie  end, 
re/tfc/a/i//^;  consented.  But,  although  Mr.  D.  exerted 
all  his  arts  of  p1easm^,.and  paid  the  most  unintermitted  at- 
taxation  to  the  grqsse^si^  of  iny  lady,  for  whopi  be  invented  a 
litter  to  convey  her  safely  over  the  Alps;  ia  spite  of  everjr 
th|ng.which  a  most  objijging  and  ac<;omnu>datine  dispoaitiaa 
could  suggest,  Mr.  D.  proved  disagreeable  to  tlie  ambaao^ 
dor  ;  and  he  at  last  fouqd  his  situation  so  extremely  uncom- 
fbrtable^  thnihe  requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  Turin. 
After  his  return  to  J^nglaud,  he  again,  relmqutsbed  bis  deter- 
tnination  to  retire  from  public  life^which  this  misuudersund* 
^  ing  wiih  lord  Mountstuart  had  anew  inspired,  and  acoepted 
the  situation  of  secretary  to  lord  Walsingbam,  who  bad  been 
appointed  ambassador  to  tbe  court  of  Madrid.  In  contem- 
plation of  this  office,  he  received  an  increase  of  his  pen- 
sion, with  an  annuity  from  lord  W.,  but  as  the  appointment 
was  resigned  by  that  nobleman  for  a  more  lucrative  situa- 
tion, the  services  of  his  secretary  were,  of  course,  no  longer 
required. 

After  the  death  of.  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Mackensdei  who  bequeathed  to  Mr.  D.  a  third 
part  of  his  property,  our. author  principally  attached  himself 
to  lord  Macartney,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed,  and  of 
whom  he  has  drawn  a  most  flatterihg  character. 

Such  are  the  principal  events  in  the  Ufe  of  one,  whom  ve 
cannot  help  regarding  as  amon^  the  most  favoured  of  the 
cliildren  of  fortui>e.  As  a  statesman,  the  few  remarks  which 
these  volumes  contain,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the  slen* 
derness  of  our  author's  talents;  but  as  a  courtier,  every 
thing  presages  success^  and  the  memoirs  which  we  have  now 
considered^  prove  with  what  rewards  his  exertions  were 
crowned.  Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  early  period  of  his 
life,  when  he  solicited  unsuccessfully  the  situation  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  lady  Dysart ;  trace  his  progress  to  the  favour 
of  lord  Bute,  see  hiiu  possessed  of  an  Income  greatly  more 
than  adequate  to  all  his  wants,  then  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  this  writer,  and  patiently  bear  him  declare  himself  a  sim- 
pleton and  ^dqpe*. 
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of  a  Traveller  now  in  TteHrmtnt,  tS7 

.    The  ftothor  has  been  at  pains  to  shew,  that  amfd  all  hit 
avocations  be  found  time  to  pursae  the  peculiar  studies* 6f  his 
'ecclesiastical  situation;  ana  he  has^ieveif  oflfered  amcmg  hjs 
^na  a,  riew  of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  Christianity.*  (le 
^Nonits  at  thosaiaetinie,  nooppcwUfnity  of  pointii^  out  to 
lis  bis  uniform  adherence  to  the  principles  of  genuine- fnora-» 
ikVjf  'and  concludes  «by  oba^vihg^  that  the  memoifs  \ik  is 
•boat  to  finish  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  certain  'guide 
which  religion  always  proves  amid  the  most  pressing  difii^ 
oalties  of  life.     So  eager  is  our  anthot  to  impressius  with  an 
idea  of  his  strict  and  uoalterabie 'regard.to  triilh^  that  be 
gravely  caotions  ns^  in  an  advertisement^,  lest  we  give  credit 
to. the  story  of  lAc/arfner  nrnr  ^rrai,  introduced  into  his 
Memoirs,  w^hicbhe  had  innoeently  indented  to  dissipate  thd 
enaaJ  of  the  princess  de  Cairignan..  But  we  believe,  there 
are  few  who  would  not  at  first  sight  recognise  it  for  a  fic-^ 
tion,  and  one  too  that  is  told  with  no  uncommon  judgment 
or  address.    He  would  have  done  wiser  had  he  been  as  scru- 
pulous in  his  relation  of  occurrences  wheretbe  reader  is  less 
sd>le  to  detect  mistakes,  i  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
publication  of  this  work,  in  which  the  author  so  confidently 
lioastsofthe  unimpeachable  truth  of  his  assertions,  should 
have  occasioned  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph  in  all  the 
public  prints,  contradicting  one  of  the  numerous  stories 
ishich  he  had  picked  up  in  conversation.    Count  Woron- 
sow,  late  Russian  minister  at  this  court,  has  adopted  this  de« 
cided  mode  of  denying  the  dtconnt  which  our  author  has 
given  of  the  lotlitary  prowess  of  the  count,  and  of  the  favour 
with  which  hi4  son  was  treated  by  prince  Titzianoff :  and  we 
mistake  mnch)  if  it  was  not  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  the 
story  was'  published  in  spite  of  ai^jassurance  on  the  part  of 
4bis  nobleman  that  it  had  no  foundation  in  truth.   When  we 
consider  the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  it  will  not  appear 
unseasonabte  if  we  receive  with  partial  distrust  many  of  the 
stories,  which  our  author  has  so  industriously  collected  from 
the  conversation  of  every  one  with  whom  be  chanced  to  meet. 
We  were  more  amused  than  satisfied  with   the  show  of 
erudition  which  appears  througboat  this  work  ;  nor  could 
we  fort^ar  a  smile  when  we  perused  the  cataloeue  of  his 
travelling  library,  and  the  account  of  the  extraordinary  opi* 
nions  which  be  seems  to  hold  upon  chemical  subjects.     JMe- 
tals^  he  gravely  informs  us,  are  a  mixture  of  ritrifinbie  earth, 
vitrioliG  salt,  and  sulphur  (iii.  73)  ;and  he  has  hinted,  with  an 
admirable  ingenuity,  which  \vc   fear  modern  philosophers 
wiU  not  suctrcsslully  improve,  that  it  is  probable  the  juice% 
wbiob  form  the  earth  of  metals^  may  by  uniting  mih  proper 
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idta  and  milphsrs  fomi  the  vaiioat  gemramd  ^Hcia  of  me- 
UiB.  (Ui.  74.) 

.  Tbe  YotuiDes  before  ub  are  wiittea  io  aa  easy  and  familiar 
itjh,  and  betray  do  defioiency  in  the  Bumher  of  soperktiiFOiy 
aad  coHipIimeoUry  pbraiat>  for  whicb  Freack  wrkera  mo  to 
geoerally  revarkablo. 

A  very  prominent  faalnro  in  the  charaoterof  oor  aolborta 
the  pecnliar  favour  wbicb  be  uniformly  experieneed  froai 
the  ladaea*  At  a  very  early  period  he  eommeaced  his  career 
of  tender  regards,  and  the  many  histories^of  MissWyche, 
Mils  Tavlor,  &c.  8lc«  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  bis  fasei- 
Hatiog  charms  did  not  diminish  as  be  advanced  in  IMo, 

Although  it  must  be  albwed  that  a  little  labour  may  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  extract  from  the  memoirs  before  us  wot 
amusing  anecdote,  or  a  ludicioas  slory,  yet  he  will  fiiHi 
some  difficulty  in  wading  throagh  a  multitude  of  fiamiliar 
facts  aud  trite  jokes ;  and  should  he  happily  succeed,  we  fear 
be  will  be  still  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  repose  than  tb« 
tired  traveller  whom  he  has.  thus  patienUy  accompanied. 

We  find  from  the  newspapers  that  this  work  has  lately 
been  translated  into  Bnglish, 

Art.  n. — Christian  Politics,  in  four  Parts,  by  Efy  Baia, 
Esq.     Bvo.    X<)Ugman.     I8O6. 

IT  is  now  several  year^  since  Mr.  Bates  published  a  short 
tract,  under  the  title  of 'A  cursory  View  of  Civil  Goveromenfc.' 
That  performance,  it  seeua^^'did  oot  obtain,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  author's  owq  testimony,  did  not  venr  much  deserve 
any  great  share  of  the  public  patron^e.  Thinking,  hoWi» 
ever,  thai  th^  subj^ect  is  still  pf  hi^h  importance,  and  perhaps 
deeming  himself  now  more  fitted  for  an  adequaie  discussion 
of  it,  tbaA  be  was  4t  the  time  of  his  foruier  publication,  he 
^as  taken  back  agaiq  to  himself  that  which  the  public,  it 
appears,  were  not  disposed  to  retain  with  much  pertinacity ; 
and,,  as  we  are,  to  suppose,  by  rejecting  the  bad,  and  retain- 
ing, enlarging,  and  extendiug  the  good,  he  has  produced  a 
lifew  aad  much  more  copious  volungie.  We  have,  not  at  this 
distance  of  time  a  very  clear  reepUectioQ  of  the  Cursoty  View; 
but  as  the  author  informs  us  that  he  fouad  it  small  and  in* 
convenient,  we  are  willing  40  believe  that  the  present,  as  it 
IS  a  much  larger,  so  it  may  also  be  a  much  more  valuable  and 
commodious  edifice. 

We  do  not  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  collected  the  autlK>r*s 
design  in  tbis  work  (for  Mr.  Bates  is  not  alwaysisofficiently 
elear  and  explanatory  for  our  apprehension,)  ffom  any 
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l^of  4(»JK»  saiUfaoiorMy  M  W9  ^biok  H  may  be  imftttw^ 
ifom  ibe  (r|^c(;  wbifih  fad  vUha$  it  tp  pro4aGe  upon  hU  rear 
dfffit  wbiph  i9>. '  tbft^  ihf  8?ouUr  politiciw  9b<Hild  le^a  Ip 
l^ii  be(terXhfUt'mn»  Md  ^  Qh^stidp  U>  be  e  better  9iil^ea 
ibAA  he  wa».  before/ 

.4q4j  iti  bruibi^  iivork  vhicb  nbovld  be  well  catcolated  to 
prp4il09  tbime  #alut«ry  pOn^aqqeopfA,  by  j^be  meijliaia  pf  All 
^l^poaUjoA  ^fUbe  OAtureaQd  imparti^nce  of  religion  aoi)  civU 
«»(verDaieiU«  iMiid  pf  iheir  rnqtufJ  relatioji^  to  and  depea- 
^ncm  upon  eacb  olber,  must  Qeed»  be  of  very  great  otility, 
f94  w#pi4  tbemfve  juHlly  demaod  a  very  I^ge  sbare  of 
^ounpeBdmioQ* 

Tbe ChiiaiiM indeed  ban  \A%c9mtrsation{%99^wiM)\n  bea»> 
^en,  and  knows  that  be  bas  bare  no  continuing  city ;  yet  is  be 
taught  also  to  do  good  unlo  all  men,  to  offer  up  bis  prayers 
fuid  iateT'Ces^ons  for  kii»g4.and  all  tbat  ar^  in  ayiboritv^  and 
tP  b^  subject  aod  obedieqt  notp  magistrates  not  only  for 
wra(b,  but  alao  for  conscieoce^  sake.  Earth  is  his  pathway 
for  a  tiaMt  and  his  care  therefore  mqst  be  to  order  bis  stepg 
fright  nponit^  even  while  bia  eye  is  fixed  on  the  lamp  of 
eternity  ; 

'  Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit.' 

Henee,  a  large  sphere  of  duty  is  opened  to  him  in  bis  re- 
Utions  to  the  country  to  which  be  belongs,  and  the  govern^- 
meat  of  tbat  country.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  be  a  pattern  to  hi« 
Wetbren  in^delily  and  patriotism^  and  in  the  deference  and 
phedieuca  of  a  willing  and  humble  mind.     He  will  be  strict 

.  and  honest  in  bearing  his  part  in  the  discharge  of  the  public 
buribens;  he  will  carefully  afoid  every  act  and  expression 
pf  aoaptious,  censorious  and  discontented.demeaaour;  from 
all  faction  and  party  he  will  keep  himself  for  ever  disen* 
gaged,  excepting  in  so  far  as  be  joins  with  good  men  in  the 
pjtomotioo  oltbe  public  welfare,  and  will  be  contented  and^ 
thankful  for  that  portion  of  quiet,  protection,  and  liberty 
which  he4njoys»  Knowing  too  that  all  earthly  things  ar^ 
temporary  and  full  of  imperfection,  he  will  never  dream  of^ 
nor  aqpitfe  afteftimpractioable  schemes,  and  visionary  impos- 
tible  tbmries;bi]t  will  rather  Isearn  and  teach  toothers  to  learn, 
firoui  tliois^  very  imperfections  and  evils  which  he  discerns, 
we  le^VMS  off  iety ,  and  another  of  contentment  and  modenu 

.  iioo#  r^meaiberingthat  h<;  looks  for  another  time,  and  plaoa 
than  thf^.pioeseoty  in^  which  Uiat  which  is  perfect  shall  come, 
an4^at  which  is  in  part  shall  b^  done  away. 

On  tiui.otber  bilndi  a  wise  governor  haa>  besides  all  poli^ 
^kd  9ivfi»#..a  large  abire  of  other  duties  in  eon^ection  with 
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^me  religion.  Mr  fact^  be  is  htm^lFiothiv  sense  a  nmiister  of 
religion,  that  it  is  tW  perfecUon'^f  his  office  to  provide  tkak 
they 'who  are  anther  his  char^e'sbalt  be  enabled  to  live  in  that 
Btnte- of  peace  of  mind  ana  external  comfort,  which  may 
afford  to  religion  the  best  opportunity  to  exercise  its  various 
labours  and  minislrations  for  the  discipline,  the  welfare,  and 
4be  happiness  of  mankind.  He  will  retnember  that  man  livet 
only  to  live  well ;  and  that  t^live  well  is  to  live  religionslT 
here,  and  happily  hereafter.  He*  will  not  Iherdbre  in  his 
own  person  and  example  seem  to  be  indifferent 'to  those 
great  objects,  TMe  aim  of  -his  power  will  M  excited*t» 
punish  what  is  evil,  to  cherish  the  good,  to  oversee  his  charge 
that  they  do  not  go  on  to  spoiiyinjure,  and  devMr  ieach  otber^ 

'Nee  propl<»r  vitam,  vivendi perdere causas/ 

-''  He  will  exert  also  all  his  wi8dom',and  alt  the  influence  and 
power  whieh  heis  abIe,consistenriy  with  bis  pecoiiar  office  with 
regard  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  subjects,  that  Ihey 
shall  enjoy,  According  to  their  own  desires,  the  best  oppor- 
tunities and  meansofreligious  instruction  and  retigious  wor* 
ship  While  he  borrows  from  the  awful  sanctions  of  religion 
her  aid  in  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  and  peace  of 
mankind,  he  will  be  careful  to  repay  to  her  the  influence  and 
assistance  of  his  own  example,  protection,  and  patronage.  If 
among  contending  professions  of  religion  it  be  necessary,  as 
sound  policy  and  the  almost  universal  experience  of  mankind 
iseem  to  prescribe,  that  be  associate  bimiseif  nsore  closely  in 
all  tho^  respects  with  one*  to  the  exclusion  of  the  n^main*der» 
he  will  still  be  careful  of  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  beware 
that  no  evil  passion  in  the  bosom  of  bis  associate  shall  insti* 
fTate  him  to  unshealli  the  temporal  sword  against  any  other 
sect  or  profession  of  religion. 

These  and  such  as  these  are  subjects,  into  which  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  Bates's  work  naturally  leads  him  to  induire.  And, 
a^  he  justly  says,  if  such  sulgects  are  only  moderately  well 
treated  of,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  yield  some  profit  both  to 
the  political  and  the  Christian  reader. 

The  titles  of  the  parts  into  which  the  work  isdivided,are(1.> 
A  view  of  civil  government  in  its  influence  on  virtse  and 
happiness,  chiefly  from  the  ri^tntion  it  bears  to  Uberly  and 
property.  (2).  The  invportance  of  religion  both  to  society  and 
the  individual;  with  reflections  on  religions  establishments 
and  toleration.  (>;).  The  conduct  of  a  good  citizen,  partP 
I'wlarly  under  any  mode  rate  government.  (4).  The  waytoKve 
bnppily  under  all  governments;  and  in^all  situations. 

VVitli  regard  to  the  eseontion  of  itis  performimoej  Mr.* 
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Bates  speaks  of  it  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  aod^  to  say 
the  truth^iD  terms  which  upon  the  whole  shew,  in  out  judg« 
ment»  th^t  be  has  formed  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  its  valge.  The 
writer^whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  works,  which  be  has 
before  composed,  or  shali  hereafter  execute^  certainly  in  the 
Christian  Politics  does  not  rank  with  the  first  authors  of  the 
past,  or  of  the  present  a^e.  The  plan  and  scheme  of  the 
vojome  are  not  laid  out  with  much  of  the  science  or  the  skill 
of  a  masterly  architect.  The  subdivisions  of  the  work^  the 
aeveral  matters  separately  treated  of,  seldom  shew,  any  thing 
of  a  remarkable  and  singular  felicity,  or  of  extraordinary  la- 
bour successfully  bestowed  in  the  execution.  Very  seldom 
are  we  prompted  to  exclaim,  'This  is  like  a  man  wnose  ha- 
bit it  is  to  get  quite  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject !'  Neither 
is  the  stile  at  all  distinguished  by  any  uncommon  perspi- 
cuity, or  animation,  or  elegance.  The  writer,  we  believe^ 
invariably  means  well ;  his  book  possesses  the  valuable  re- 
quisites of  piety,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy ;  his  sense  is 
good,  but  not  profound  ;  his  powers  and  stores  of  writing 
are  respectable,  but  liot  admirable ;  altogether,  he  haa 
composed  a  book  which  deserves  commendation  both  for 
its  design  and  execution  ;  and  which  obtaining  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  public  applause  and  patronage^and  bring<« 
ing  in  a  moderate  portion  of  profit  to  the  author  and 
bcM^kseller,  will  do  some  good  intrinsically  by  its  own  worth, 
and  some  more  in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  occupying  the 
jllace  and  time  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  less  inno- 
cent and  less  profitable  volumes,  but  will  yet,  wepresume, 
hardly  be  much  known  to  future  generations. 

it  may  be  proper  to  enter  a  little  further  into  some  part 
of  the  book  by  way  of  specimen,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  materials  for  forming  a  mpre  full  and  correct  estimate  of 
its  nature  and  value.  Let  us  take  up  the  second  part,  which 
relates  to  '  the  Importance  of  Religion  both  to  Society  and 
the  Individual,  &c.' 

From  this  title  and  what  we  can  gather  of  thenature.of 
this  division  of  the  work,  We  are  to  understand,  we  presume, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  which  chiefly  concern  the  governor 
and  politician  ;  a  portion  from  which,  in  Mr.  B.'s  words, 
he  is  to  learn  to  be  a  berter  Christian.  We  make  this  pre- 
vious remark,  because  for  our  own  parts  we  cannot  but  think 
tha.  it  is  very  well  when  the  reader  has  a  tolerably  clear 
notion  what  the  author  would  be  at,  and  what  he  is  himself 
reading  about. 

The  first  section  of  this  part  designs  to  exhibit  the  impor- 
Unceof  religion  '  both  to  society   and  the  individual/-    The 
CaiT.  Rfiv.  Vol.  y.  November,  1806.  11 
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three  next  ave  severally  upon  tdleratioti  wkboiit  ao  establMli^ 
ment ;  an  establishment  without  toleralion  ;  and  on  an 
establishment  with  a  toleration^  and  this  either  complete  or 
partial.  The  fifth  and  last  describe)  the  most  effectual  me- 
thods by  which  an  established  church  may  support  itself 
under  a  complete  toleration. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Bates's  work  bears  some  sort  of  resem* 
blance  to  a  kind  of  alliance  between  church  and  state:  and 
he  goes  over  a  considerable  extent  of  like  ground  to  that' 
vodden  by  Bishop  Warburton  in  his  Alliance,  and  some 
other  works.     It  is  to  the  injury  of  Mr«  Bates  that  we  cannot 
eet  that  great  man  out  of  our  heads^  while  Mr.  Bates's  vo-^ 
Rime  is  M'ithin   our  hands.     For   truly  the  comparison  i» 
highly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  writer.     Indeed, 
what   writer  of  such  as  men   are  now-a-days, '  oht  W9  ffgoiu 
tici,*  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  pigmy  in  the  view 
and    presence  of  the  gigantic   Warburton?    In   the  first 
section  of  the  part  now  before  u«,  Mr.  Bates  assails  the  phi* 
losophic  parado'x,  that  a  wise  legislation  isall  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  world  virtuous  and  happy,  and  that  reli- 
gion therefore  is  not  wanted   by,  and  is  no  care  nor  con- 
cern of  the  civil  governor.    To  overthrow  this  erode  and 
senseless  notion,   and  to  convince  the  governor  tiiat  it  is  hi» 
interest  and  hisduty  to  take  religion  under  his  protection  and 
jurisdiction,  we  should  suppose  was  meant  to  be,  and   cer« 
tainly  might  be  a  suitable  groundwork   and  preparation  to 
the  following  sections.     But  here  we  have  an  instance  df 
the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Bates's  logic.      For  after  a  whole 
section  directed  against  Helvetius,  and  Reynal,  and   Bayle, 
&c.  &C.J  at  the  end  the  question  is  left  undetermined,  and 
the  governor  unconvinced   whether  religion  is  or  is.  not 
within  his  jurisdiction^  and  therefore  he  remains,  so  far  as  be 
i!$  to  learn  his  duty  from   Mr.  Bates,  under  no  obligation  ei- 
ther to  tolerate  all,  or  any  religion,  or  to  protect  an   esta- 
blished one ;    and  we  are  left  in  something   like  the  case 
of  a  man    who  should  dream   of  erecting  a  mansion   by 
beginning  at  the  battlements,   and  descending  down  to  the 
foundation. 
The  section  ends  as  follows  : 

•  But  waving  at  present,  any  abstract  inquiry,  either  into  the  rights 
<»f  (lie  magistrate  or  the  rightsol  couscience,  in  the  concerns  of  reli>»ion, 
v.c  shall  confine  our  attention  to  a  practical  view  otthe  subjcct;'and 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  consequences  and  effect*,  first,  of  a 
toleration  without  an  establishment ;  secondly,  of  an  establishment 
without  a  toleralion  ;  and,  lastly,  of  an  t^stablishnjcm  together  with 
i  tolctation.    When  this  is  done,   we  may  be  better  able   to  de^ 
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Ermine,  whether  in  any,  or  in  what  degree,   religion  falls  withia 
the  juxisdkrtioii  of  the  civil  magistrate/ 

And  yet,  as  far  as  w^  can  see,  Mr.  Bates  returns  no  more 
to  this  important  ^question,  but  leaves  in  this  undecided  con- 
dition that  which,  if  our  judgment  does  not  greatly  mis- 
lead us,  in  fundamental  and  essential  to  one  half  of  his  sub- 
ject—we  mean  to  that  which  respects  the  rights  and  obIiga4 
tions  of  the  civil  g<ivernor  in  regard  to  religion. 

Tne  argument  of  the  second  section  is  toleration  without 
an  establishment.  From  this  we  shall  afford  Mr.  Bates  ati 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  himself. 

*  Toleration  has  been  distinguished  by  some  inlo  complete  and 
partial,  'I'hey  consuler  it  as  complete,  when  a  subject,  besi<le  the 
undisturbed  profession  and  exercisn  of  his  religion^  is  admissible  to 
every  privilege  an«l  office  .belonging  to  the  cnil  government ;  and  as 
partial,  when  he  is  left  under  any  political  incapacity,  thdugh  he 
may  bepermittrd  to  enjoy  his  religious  liberty  in  the  fullest  extent* 
This  distinction  and  explanation,  Jor  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  w^ 
shall  here  ad:  pt. 

*  The  proper  subjects  of  a  complete  toleration,  we  understand  to 
be  those  who  can  give  a  rcahoimble  security  to^tbe  state  for  their  be-  . 
baviour  as  good  citizens  ;  those  who  can  only  give  a  dubious  secu- 
Tity,  we  consider  as  subjects  of  a  partial  toleration  ;   and  those  whd 
can  g\ve  none^  we  absolutely  exclude  from  the  rank  of  citizens. 

^  Accordingly,  we  allow  no  place  in  the  scale  of  toleration,  either 
to  men  who  deny  those  fundamental  principles  of  morality  which  are 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  society  ;  such,  ior  instanco'^ 
as  bind  us  to  the  performance  of  our  engagi»ments,  or  prohibit  any 
external  injury  to  others :  or  to  professed  atheists  :  or  to  those  whd 
liold  the  doctrii>e  of  inti  lerance^  Not  to  the  first,  since  it  is  evident 
they  can  give  no  valid  security  to  the  state  for  their  good  behaviour^ 
who  deny  that  any  such  ca/t  be  given  ;  not  to  the  second,  because 
(as  Locke  observes)  promises^  covenants,  and  oathsi  which  are  the 
bonds  of  human  society,  can  have  no  hold  upon  an  atheist ;  neither 
to  the  last,  since  it  can  never  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety  to 
tolerate  those  who  only  wait  for  power  and  oppormnity  to  tyran- 
nize over  others,  and  deprive  them  of  their  most  sacred  ii be rties. 
These  are  exclusions  whose  necessity  and  justice  is  so  apparent); 
that  they  are  strenuously  defended  by  roany  of  the  most  «ealuus 
champions  of  freedom  i  among  whom  the  ^lame  of  Locke  standi 
highly  distinguished. 

*  'I  be  question,  as  it  respects  the  toleration  of  papists,  is  not  so  ea- 
sily settled.  Whether  the  members  of  a  church  vvnich,  for  nearly  a 
thousaud  years,  has  arrogated  to  itselt,  besides  other  dai\gerous 
claims,  a  right  of  deposing  heretical  princes,  and  of  releasing  ibeir 
subjects  from  every  bond  of  allegiance,  may  be  safely  admitted,  in  a 
proiestant  state,  to  a  civil  equaliiv  with  the  rest  of  its  members,  or 
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fvcn  to  an  open  profession  of  their  religion,  is,  at  the  present  period, 
a  point  of  particular  importance,  of  very  difficult  consideration,  and 
of  hazap<Ious  decision.     Locke,  in  his  time,  thought  that  popery  was 
no  fit  subject  of  toleration  ;   wheth«-r  it  is  6tter  now,  will  doubtless 
be  well  weifi^bed  by  our  political  rulers,  before  they  take  any  further 
steps  in  its  favour.     For,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  regarded  by  soif(» 
as  an  interest  ready  to  die  away  of  itself,  it  would  seem  not  a  little 
improbable,  that  an  interest  which  has  lived  so  long,  and  prevailed  so 
much  in  the  world,  should  finally  expire  without  some  convulsive^ 
or,  perhaps,  some  dreadful  struggle.     And  I  cannot  forbear,  on  this 
occasion,  to  cite  a  passage  from  a  French    writer,  who,  though   ia 
te\\g\oT\  a  Ij/hg  otacte,  v/'ds  certainly  not  wanting  .in  political  saga- 
city :  **  there  is  only  one  case,*'  says  he,  **  in  which  toleration  may 
become  fatal  to  a  country;    it  is  when  it  tolerates  an  intolerant  re- 
ligion  ;  and  such  is  the  Rom^n  catholic.      This  religion  no  sooner 
obtains  the  ascendant  in  a  state,  than  it  is  sure  to  shed  the  blood  of 
its  stupid  protectors  ;  it  is  a  serpent  which  stings  the  bosom  which 
cherishes  it.     Let  Germany  be  awaro  of  this,  as  its  princes   have  a 
particular  interest  to  enter  into  a  communion  which  offers  them 
large  establishments;  and    when   they  are  become  catholic,  they 
will  not  fail  lo  compel  the  faith  of  their  subjects,  even  by  the  roo!»t 
violent  methods,  should  gentler  ones  prove  ineffectual.     The  fires  of 
superstition  and  intolerance  are   not  yet  thoroughly  extinguished; 
a  light  breath  would  kindle  them  afresh,  and  set  Europe  in  a  blaze. 
Where  the  conflagration    would  stop,  it  is  impossible  to    foreleL 
Would  Holland  be  sure  to  escape  ?  Would  Great  Britain  be  able 
from  the  height  of  her  cliffs  to  brave   the  catholic  fury  ?  Th^  ocean 
is  bnt  an  impotent  barrier  against  fanaticism.     What  should  hinder 
it  from  preaching  a  new  crusade ;  from  arming  Europe  against  Eng- 
land :  from  there  striking  root,  and  one  day  treating  the  British^ 
as  it  formerly  treated  the  Albigenses  ?" 

'  May  heaven  manifest  in  the  event  the  fallibility  of  human  fore- 
sight ;  and  pour  down  both  on  papist  and  protestant  such  a  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  and  charity,  as  shall  dispose  them  to  lay  aside 
their  mutual  prejudices  and  animosities,  with  whatever  is  erroneous 
or  corrupt  in  faith  or  worship,  and  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  truth 
and  peace !' 

Id  the  course  of  the  volume  many  other  interesting  sub- 
jects are  treated  of,  and  generally  with  that  portion  of  good 
9ense>  useful  learning,  atul  benevolent  intention  which  we 
have  already  described.  We  should  probably  have  dismissed 
the  volnme  with  hieher  commendations,  if  it  had  not,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  so  often  led  us  into  paths  which  we 
have  investigated  before  under  the  guidance  of  Locke  and 
Warburion,  and  other  prime  dignitaries  in  the  regions  of 
sound  literature. 
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Aht.  III. — A  .Tlhtory  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  Jccounts, 
to  thi  Union  with  Gr^at  Britain  in  J  801.  By  the  Rev. 
Janus  Gordon.    2  Fob.   Octavo.      LoQgman.     1806. 

THE  author  of  this  performance  is  already  known  to  the 
world,  by  a  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1793,  in  which 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  candour  and  impartiality,  not  vety  * 
agreeable  to  either  party,  but  particularly  offensive  to  the 
loyalists.  The  same  essential  qualities  of  an  historian  are  to 
be  found  in  the  work  before  us:  and  this  is  no  ordinary 
praise;  for  such  has  been  the  wretchedly  narrow  and  cruel 
policy  of  tnis  government  in  its  relations  with  Ireland,  that 
an  Irishman  who  can  nit  down  to  compose  a  temperate 
account  of  the  wrongs  and  disasters  of  his  country,  must 
have  obtained  a  most  difficult  and  laudable  conquest  over 
his  own  feeiings. 

But  when  we  have  proclaimed  the  spirit  of  candour  and 
moderaiion  in  wi.ich  these  volumes  are  composed,  we  have 
du:ie  all  thrit '*rit!cal  integrity  will  allow.  'The  head  and 
front  of  their  deserving,  hath  this  extent,  no  more.'  They 
have  none  of  those  charms  which  constitute  the  attraction 
of  hist<»rlcal  iiarraiive,  and  their  style  is  frequently  obscure 
a<td  jenerally  niclegant.  We  despair  of  being  able  to  select 
H  single  passage  which  shall  impress  the  public  with  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Gordon's  powers  of  writing. 

The  copious  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Irish  history, 
into  which  we  were  led  in  our  consideration  of  Mr.  Plow* 
den's  Review,  &c.  [Crit.  Rev.  June,  1305,]  will  greatly 
abruige  the  labour  of  our  present  analysis,  especially  as  the 
dimensions  of  Mr.  Gordon's  work  are,  compared  with  that 
ponderous  compilation,  extremely  moderate. 

1  he  first  chapter  contains  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of 
the  country.  The  three  next  are  devoted  to  a  succinct  and  ' 
hasty  account  of  its  condition  till  the  invasion  of  Henry  l\. 
Mr  G.  is  entirely  exempt  froni  all  prejudices  respecting  the 
power,  the  civilization,  and  the  literature  of  Ireland,  in  tunes 
beyond  the  light  of  authentic  history.  The  splendours  of 
the  Milesian  dynasty  are  regarded  by  him  as  absolute  fic- 
tions, and  are  dismissed  in  a  tone  of  disrespect  which,  how- 
ever offensive  to  national  pride,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
disposed  very  severely  to  censure. 

The  next  eight  chapters  bring  us  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll.  and  present  nothing  but  a  tedious  and  disgusting  series 
of  tyranny  and  ivbellion.  The  imperfect  establish uient  of 
the  reformation^  the  conquest  of  the  country,  by  'the  arms  of 
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Elizabeth,  and  the  benevolent  and  well  intentioned  govern- 
inenlof  James  occup)'  five  oiore  chapters,  and  are  related 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  spirit. 

Tlve  disastrous  reign  of  Charles  I  is  treated  with  the 
san^e  undeviating  impartialilv  \%h'ci>  dishnguisht^s  the  whi>Ie 
work.  The  aiitdor  does  not  siififf  hinucit  to  be  brlrHye4 
into  $iny  vulgar  invective  against  the  vii:orous  but  arbili^ary 
government  of  Straftord.  'rhoiii:^h  nm  blind  to  the  vexa- 
tions and  despotic  violence,  witli  which  that  great  states- 
man often  insulted  the  |'nde,  and  hatnpled  ot)  the  liberties 
of  the  irish^  he  still  makes  a  just  and  liheial  statement  of 
his  merits,  and  of  the  e^senrid  blessings  I  he  country  derived 
from  the  activity  and  wisd(»iii  of  \m  iidministration. 

*  The  coni^tant  revenue  whshUo  much  iinprovtd,  the  money  well 
applied  for  the  public  jjervice,  and  a  sum  vc>erveii  tor  extraoidmary 
oc^isions.  '1  he  aimy  wab  wt  II  disc»piiii«-(i,  v  tjularl^  paid,  prc&rved 
hi  good  condition,  inoffensive  to  the  pcfscenhW.*  »>ul»jeci«»,  and  tormid- 
able  to  the  enemusotgciveinment.  Wentworth  was  a  tyrant  but 
his  tyranny  was  lempefd  wiih  wisdi.in.  Scnsiole  hew  murh  the 
power  and  glory  of  a  moiuirch  oependtd  oi!  the  piosperitx  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  was  hoa^^Ji(lucusly  attentive  to  the  pe>iee»  intellcciual  iniprove- 
meni,  and  industry  of  the  Irish,  that,  th*>ut;h  in  iivu*u<iU  olien  felt 
the  arrogance  of  his  temper,  the  nation  \n  general  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  benefits  arisinj;  frt-ni  t^e  \ioour  of  his  adininisira- 
tion.  The  church  was  Hnprnved  in  its  levenue  and  in  the  nspecta- 
bility  of  its  minibters.  Protected  by  a  htr  ctness  before  unknown  in 
the  execution  of  English  law,  unusual  numbers,  and  with  unusual 
attention,  applied  their  thoughts  to  ptirsuits  of  industry,  (he  ci'iisc- 
quences of  which  appeared  in  theriMUg  value  ol  lands,  the  <iugment- 
ed  quantity  of  products  for  e.Np(Tiation,  and  feuch  an  encrease  of 
commerce  that  the  shipping  of  Ireland  was  n^ultplied  »  hundred 
fold.  For  the  encouragement  of  ir;:ilic,  this  deputy i  so  Xfalous  foe 
the  proiuoiion  of  ihe  power  and  revenue  of  his  mahtir,  used  his  in- 
^ueiice  tor  the  ab<«Ulion  of  oppressive  dut.es  on  the  imporiiition 
of  coals  and  horses  into  Ireland,  and  on  the  e.\pi>rialiou  of  live 
^ttle. 

My  Wentworlh's  fndei^vours  a  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  was  esta- 
blibhed  in  Ulster.  A  nabcent  iabrication  of  woollen  drapery  was 
discouraged,  lest  it  should  come'inio  competition  with  that  oi  Kng« 
land,  and  for  the  purpo^e  that  Ireland  should  be  deptiidant  on  that 
coinury  for  the  cloaihing  ol  its  inhabitants,  and  consequently  less 
prone  to  apolitical  bepaialion.  To  make  amends  for  litis  injustice, 
the  deputy  everted  hiinsell  so  t|trenuou«ly  for  the  encouragement  of 
linen,  that  he  took  a  share  in  ih.e  enterprise  at  the.experK/*,  accord- 
ing to  bis  ovirn  statement,  of  ihiity  thousand  pounds  from  his  private 
fortune.  As  flux  had  been  long  known  to  thrive  in  this  country, 
ani  many  of  the  women  were  spinners,  hopes  oC  success  were  early 
^oiic«:iiyed.     Fiax  seed  was  brought  frcin  iloliand  ^  weavers,    lioia 
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f^veral  parhi  of  ihe  hon  Countries  and  from  France ;  Iqotn? 
V^re  fabrJcatied ;  ai^«l  regiilatiom  fraraed  for  the  prevciUTon  of  defects 
io  the  cloth  b);  fraud  05  negligence.  Experience  haa  proved  the 
propriety  of  ttcplan,  since  this  manufacture,  notwithstanding  its 
interruption  in  its  infancy,  by  a  desolating  civil  war,  became  in  time 
the  principal  support  of  the'wealth  of  Ireland/ 

Tliroughont  the  perplexed  and  afflicting  period  of  rebel- 
Hon  of  1641>  Mr.  G.  preserves  his  usual  temperance  and 
moderation;  and  though  bis  information  is  not  perhaps  so 
full  and  detailed  as  might  be  desired  by  one  previously  un« 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  yet  it  is  as  copious  and  circum- 
stantial as  the  scheme  and  dimensions  of  his  work  would 
^  admit.  The  causes  of  this  frightful  commotion,  are  judi- 
ciously and  truly  stated  in  the  following  paissage : 

*  Various  were  the  causes  of  discontent,  promotive  of  a  rebellious 
inclination,  in  the  people  of  Iretand  ;  the  hatred  of  the  old  Irish  to 
what  they  regarded  as  an  injurious  usurpation  of  their  country  by 
the  English  government  ;  the  abuses  and  oppressions  committed  ia 
the  management  of  plantations  by  adventurers,  commissioners  an4 
agents  ;  the  harassing  and  dispossessing  of  proprietors  by  fictions 
of  law  and  revival  of  obsolete  claims  of  the  crown  :  the  insincerity 
p[  the  king  who  so  often  evaded  the  confirmation  of  the  graces:  the 
impolitic  and  selfish  insolence  of  nevv-comcrs  from  England,  who 
represented  to  the  governmenty  and  allccted  to  consider,  all  the 
natives  of  Ireland,  both  of  English  and  Irish  blood  without  distinc- 
tion, as  disaffected  and  dangerous  :  the  rigorous  government  of  Straf- 
ford, which,  though  salutary  to  the  general  welfare,  was  by  wanton 
insolence  rendered  odious  :  and  the  pestilent  preaching  of  ecclesias* 
tics  educated  abroad,  who  laboured  with  unhappy  success  to  infuse 
into  their  hearers  the  most  rancorous  hatred  o^hcresy  and  heretical 
government.  Schemes  of  insurrection  were  long  meditated,  and  so 
early  as  the  year  l634,  Heber  Mac-Mahon,  a  Romish  ecclesiastic, 
informed  lord  Strafford  that  a  general  rebellion  was  intended  with 
assistance  from  some  foreign  courts,  and  that  himse.lf  had  been  em- 
ployed abroad  in  the  solicitiiigof  such  assistance.' 

These  causes,  brought  into  more  active  operation  by  the 
concurrence  of  many  circumstances  favourable  to  the  views 
of  the  insurgents,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  horrors  of  that  calamitous  period,  without  resorting  4o 
tiie  malignant  sophistry,  with  which  the  world  has  been  in- 
sulted by  the  most  violent  of  the  cdtholic  party,  and  which 
represents  the  rebellion  as  a  legitimate  warfare  against  par- 
liamentary usurpation.  That  the  designs  of  the  rebels  ren- 
dered such  a  pretext  ofken  highly  convenient  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  and  it  seems  also  extremely  probablie  that  by 
Viis  pretezjt^  the  lords  of  the  Tale  were  in   a  great  measure 
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allured  into  a  co-operation  with  the  insareents,  though 
partly  driven  to  defection  by  the  conduct  of  uiose  infamous 
and  miserable  governors^  (rarsons  and  Borlase^)  to  whom 
the  parliament  had  entrusted  the  country.  The  extravagant 
absurdity  however  of  such  a  pretence  has  been  sufficiently 
exposed  before^*  and  it  is  inaeed  perfectly  astonishing  that 
it  could  ever  have  gained  credit  with  the  most  ill-intormed 
or  bigoted  catholic^  after  the  events  were  past  away  which 
rendered  the  imposture  useful. 

The  protectorship  of  Cromwell  is  dismissed  in  a  sin- 
gle chapter,  of  which  the  most  interesting  part  is  the  just 
tribute  paid  by  the  author  to  the  political  talent  and  truly 
Itoman  disinterestedness  of  Henry  Cromwell : 

'  Henry  Cromwell,  who  had,  after  his  inspection  of  Irish  affairs, 
returned  to  England,  was^  sent  again  into  Ireland,  first  as  a  military 
officer,  and  afterwards  as  lord  depiity,  in  Fleetwood*s  place;  where 
he  acted  with  such  temper  and  ability,  that  his  father  declaFed  that 
himself  might  receive  instructions  from  his  son.  Though  the  raili- 
tary  officers  were  discontented  and  refractory ;  though  the  nation 
was  exhausted,  oppressed,  and  unable  to  support  so  great  an  arm^, 
while  no  supplies  were  sent  from  England,  and  the  revenue  was 
drained  by  grants  to  particular  creatures  of  the  protector  ;  and 
though  Ireland  was  sometimes  totally  neglected  by  the  Engl i&h  go- 
vernment amid  more  weighty  concerns ;  yet  this  deputy  so  recon* 
ciled  men's  minds  to  the  new  government,  that,  while  great  discon- 
tents prevailed  inEngland,  addresses  were  transmitted  from  fhearmy 
and  every  county  in  Ireland,  expressing  resolutions  of  adhering  to 
the  protector,  against  all  who,  from  private  animosity,  should  endea- 
vour to  throw  the  public  again  into  combustion.  On  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son  Richard  to  the 
protectorship,  who  confirmed  Henry  in  his  government  with  the 
title  of  lord  lieutenant,  the  same  assurances  were  renewed ;  but  in 
consequence  of  new  revolutions  in  England,  by  which  Richard  was 
deposed,^! enry  was  ordered  to  resign,  and  the  civil  government  to 
he  consigned  to  commissioners,  while  the  command  of  the  military 
forces  in  I  his  kingdom  was  conHuitted  to  Ludlow.  Dreading  lest 
the  lord  lieutenant  should  avail  himself  of  his  power  and  popularity 
to  retain  his  place  by  force,  the  commissioners  employed  Sir  Hard* 
ressWaller  to  surprize  the  castle  of  Dublin:  but  Henry,  too  gene- 
rous to  embroil  the  public  forpersonal  views,  had  determined  to 
reitign  ;  and  he  retired  to  the  Phoenix  park,  so  poor,  from  bis  disin- 
ttrebted  administration,  that  he  could  not  immediately  procure  mo- 
ney to  defray  the  expences  of  his  voyage  to  his  own  country/ 

In  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  If.  Mr.  G.  does 
complete  justice  to  the  exalted  wisdom^  and  unsullied  loyally 

•  Crit.  Rev.  aatCi  Vol.  V.  p.  121,  &c. 
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of  the  great  Ddke  of  Ormond,  a  character  to  trhom  the 
celebrated  lines  of  Hudibras  may  perhaps  be  applied  with 
more  emphatic  propriety  than  to  any  other  in  the  history  of 
these  kingdoms  : 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 
IVue  as  the  did  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shiacd  upou  L 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing 
a  passage^  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  dis- 
interested and  steady  virtue  of  that  illustrious  man. 

'  Charges  against  Ormoud  of  misconduct  iu  his  government  prov- 
ed fake  and  frivolous   on   solemn  examinations     before  the  privy 
cduifll.     Neither  humbled  nor  provoked  by  the  coldness  of  his  so- 
vereign, he  attended  the  court,  and  took  his   place  in   the  council, 
as  if  he  were  still  in  favour,  neither  concealing;  his  opinions  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  nor  betraying  any  resentment.     Such  dignified  behaviour 
provoked  Buckingham  to  say  to  the  king,'*  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther it  be  the  duke  of  Ormond  that  is  out  of  favour  with  your  majesty, 
or  your  majesty  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  for,  of  the  two,  you  seeta 
most  out  of  countenance."  Yet  Ormond  was  so  sensible  of  his  want  of 
interest,  that  when  colonel  Gary  Dillon  solicited  his  interference,  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  friends  but  God  and  hisgrace,  he  replied,  '^Alas, 
poor  Cary,  thou  couldest  not  have    named  two  friends  of  less  inter-  . 
est,  or  less  respected  at  court."     At  length  in  April  I677,  the  king 
resolved  to  re-admit  him  into  administration.     On  seeing  the  duke 
advancing  to  pay  his  usual  attendance,  he  said  to   the  persons  near   . 
bim,  '*  yonder  comes  Ormond  ;  I  have  d<jne  all  in  my  power  to  dis*  . 
oblige  him,  and  to  make  him  as  discontented  as  others  ;   but  he  will  ' 
be  loyal  in  spite  of  me.     I  must   even  employ  him  again,  and  he  is 
the  fittest  person  to  govern  Ireland.'^ 

The  period  of  Irish  history  between  the  revolution  of  j6dS 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  we  regard  as 
highly  disgraceful  to  an  age  in  most  respects  so  enlightened 
as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  historian  has  little  to 
record  but  a  miserable  system  of  i<;norant  persecution  and 
impolitic  commercial  restriction.  In  this  part  of  his  narra- 
tion Mr.  G.  is  rather  hasty  and  concise  ;  nor  can  we  express 
much  displeasure  against  him  for  passing  rapidly  over  tran- 
sactions^ the  contemplation  of  which  is  so  painful.  The  er- 
rors of  our  government,  however^  though  ihey  are  not  made 
the  subject  of  loud  and  angry  declamation,  inconsistent, 
with  the  dignity  of  history^  are  exposed  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  hold  them  up  to  the  reprobation  of  future  ages. 
Every  thing  which  could  retard  the  maturity  of  those  vast 
resources^  which  a  more  enlightened   conduct  might  have 
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drawQ  from  Ireland,  was  practiflad  wilh  the  mest^rse* 
vericg  constancy ;  and  the  policy  of  our  ministers  aeeois  on 
tlie  whole  to  have  been  almost  as  barbarona  and  as  blind  as 
that  of  an  exasperated  peasantry,  who  in  timea  of  searci^ 
indulge  their  resentment  against  ^heir  avaricious  landlorc^ 
by  burning  their  corn  and  hamstringing  their  cattle. 

The  reign  of  his  present  majesty  has  been  distinguished  by 
a  spirit  of  concession,  which  thoucb  highly  honourable  to 
his  councils^  was.we  are  persuadedythe  only  means  of  preserr- 
infi;  Ireland  to  tbe  empire.  The  act  which  declared  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament  we  regard  as  a  most 
fortunate  experiment,  since  it  placed  the  two  kingdoms  in 
such  an  unsteady  and  ambiguous  stnte  of  connection  as 
convinced  all  the  wise  and  moderate  of  both  countries  of  tbe 
necessity  of  incorporating  tlicir  legislatures. 

The  author*s  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  the  cau- 
•es  which  led  to  it,.is  of  course  but  an  abridgment  of  his  lar- 
ger work,  already  before  the  public.  Of  this  part  of  tbe 
performance  we  have  little  to  remark  except  the  decided 
disapprobation  he  expresses  of  the  last  war,  and  the  strong 
coercive  measures  adopted  by  goveiHiment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  nvtiutioii.  As  these  opinions  are  not 
accompanied  by  any  perversion  of  facts,  we  are  willing  that 
he  should  epjov  them  without  molestation.  The'  disgrace- 
ful enormities  committed  both  by  rebels  and  loyalists  he 
states  with  unexceptionable  impartiality.  We  cordially 
^igree  with  him  in  reprobntinsr  thtu  shameful  want  of  discipline 
which  ichd'n  (]  '.lit*  royal  army  •  formidable  to  every  one  but 
the  enemy/  and  in  believing  that  much  misery  and  bloodshed 
might  have  been  spared  by  an  earlier  resolution  to  put  ilie 
kingdom  under  the  care  of  that  venerable  patriot,  for  whose 
loss  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  arc  still  bleeding,  Marquia 
Corn  wall  is. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  chief  merit  of  this  perfor- 
mance, is  its  moderation  and  impartiality.  The  following 
passages, by  shewing  the  diflScuUies  which  beset  the  hi«to-« 
rian  in  the  search  of  trutL,  will  teach  th^  world  to  estimate 
the  value  of  thi^  commendation  : 

*  From  the  cnpiiulation  of  Limerick  I  reluctantly  part  with  Dr^ 
Lfeland,  my  faithtal  guidic  from  ihc  Hist  iir rival  of  ih«  StronViwrniov 
KfigUsh  to  (hat  cTcnt,  whube  history,  so  iiupartial  as  to  oflieud  th«> 
shallow  and  violent  of  ever)'  party,  is  compiled  from  a  great  numbec- 
of  original  historians  and.oihcr  documents.  Through  his  period  uC 
Jribh  transactions  I  have  chiefly  followed  his  conipiWtlon,  more  in. 
the  matter  than  the  arrangement,  comparing  it  with  his  aiuhorilies^ 
sometimes  vising  his  wor(ts>.  as  - 1  look  upt  th(;  teast  pain$  ci.tJicjr  t^ 
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avoifl  or  ailopt  his  expressions,  but  indifferently  'availed  myself  of 
whateitt^r  terms  readily  o^ccurred,  and  seemed  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  the  supplies  afforded  me  by  gentlemen  of  liberal 
spirit,  a  few  of  the  less  important  materials,  from  which  this  respect* 
able  writer  has  compiled,  haye  been  beyond  my  reach,  particularly 
some  manuscripts.  Some  had  been  communicated  to  the  doctor  by 
the  famous  Edmund  Rurke,  who,  from  partiality  to  catholics,  and 
violence  in  favour  of  whatever  party  he  espoused,  was  highly  offended 
when  he  found  that -the  historian  was  not  seduced  by  his  documents, 
from  the  medium  of  lectitude.  Such  has  been  my  own  case  when 
I  wrote  an  account  of  the  local  rebellion  in  1798.  I  was  obligingly 
supplied  with  information  by  men  of  opposite  parties,  who  were 
much  disappointed  when  they  perceived  that  ray  history  was  not 
composed  in  favour  of  either,  but  written  from  a  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent narratives  with  one  another  and  my  own  experience/ 

*  In  writing  a  history  of  the  late  rebellion  to  guard  against  decep* 
lion  was  extremely  difficult.  A  gentleman  very  fit  for  the  task,  as 
not  being  a  factionist,  nor  in  any  dependant  profession,  liad  conceived 
the  design,  and  was  collecting  materials,  but  found  so  strong  a  de« 
sire  to  mislead  him  in  men  of  different  parties,  that  he  relinquished 
the  bu-^iness  in  despair,  protesting  that  he  could  not  believe  a  sen^ 
lence  from  cither  orangpmen  or  croppy.  From  motives  of  a  cogent 
nature  I  also  undertook  the  design,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  and 
less  fit  than  this  gentleman  from  my  situation  in  life.  By  the  difl5- 
cultics  of  investigating  truth,  to  which  I  had  been  long  accustomed, 
I  was  not  detei  red  ;  and  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  enquiry, 
especially  from  loyalists  who  resorted  to  Dublin  for  claims  of  subsis* 
tence  or  compensation.  In  fact  ray  whole  employment  for  neap 
three  mouths  in  the  metropolis  was  the  assisting  of  this  kind  of  peo* 
pie  in  the  procuring  of  their  claims  ;  and,  as  my  design  of  writing 
was  unknown  to  them,  their  answers  to  my  enquiries  were  less  apt  to 
be  fictitious.  A  hi^^tory  of  this  history  would  really  be  curious  j  but 
to  give  it  here  W()ulai)e  improper,  and  to  give  it  ever  I  wish  to  avoid, 
for  the  sake  of  men,  who  may,  1  hope,  be  convinced  of  their  errors  by 
fiine and  ri  flection.  A  few  words  on  that  subject  may  at  present 
suffice.  VVhctil  had  written  a  considerable  part,  I  suddenly  relln- 
qui-thed  the  design  altogether  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  again 
suddenly  resumed  find  brought  it  to  completion.  It  was  deformed  iii 
its  publication,  and  its  second  edition  long  delayed.  I  have  been 
persecuted  on  its  account  by  factionistsina  manner  which  in  another 
country,  or  at  another  period  of  time,  might  appear  very  strange. 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  as  yet  escaped  uith  life,  without  material 
injury,  and  even  without  mucf»  fear  or  disquietude.  Thcugh  my 
nerves  are  remarkably  weak,  I  have  a  mental  courage  which  defies 
every  danger,  when  consciei[)ce  is  sound.' 

Of  tbese  volumes  tiie  subordinnle  faults  are  many.    The 
•  f^ulbor  affects  to  writ©  *  monarchal' for  *  monaichical/ and 
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'  annexion'  for  annexation.*  We  have  such  words  as  '  con- 
generous/ *  ostentive/  '  invetcrably/  In  Vol.  i.  p.  €Z^  we 
read  of  a  person  *  retiring  into  ill  healt\i.*  We  much  doubt 
whether  Mncaution'  be  legitimate;  it  is  certainly  inelegant. 
'  Po3t-assembly'  is  a  very  awkward  compound.  The  struc- 
ture of  sentences  is  often  strangely  inverted  ; — for  instance : 
*  of  lands  the  devastation^  of  men^  in  the  first  fury  of  assault, 
the  slaughter  was  horrible/  Vol.  i.  p.  126.  And, '  By  this 
were  regarded  as  announced  the  sentiments  of  admmistration.* 
Vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

An  Appendix  is  subjoined  to  the  work,  containing,  1.  No- 
tices of  ancient  authors  concerning  Ireland  from  Orpheus 
toOrosius.  I L  Some  sentences  of  the  ancient  Punic  lan- 
guage from  the  Pa^nulus  of  Plautus,  collated  with  an  equal 
number  ot  Irish  sentences^  and  so  translated  into  English  by 
General  Vallancey.  These  are  given  wiihout  any  comment 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  tor  the  gratification  of  those  who  can  please 
themselves  with  finding  as  many  illustrious  alliances  as  pos- 
sible in  the  pedigree  of  the  Irish  languaije.  111.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Limerick.     IV.  The  act  ot  Union. 

On  the  whole  we  think  this  work  {nay  be  a  useful  and 
respectable  compendium  of  Irish  history. 


Akt.  IV.  Surgical  Ohseroations,  Part  the  Second^  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Disorders  of  the  Health  in  general^  and 
of  the  Digestive  Or^tans  in  particular,  nhich  accompany/ 
local  X)isiase8,  ttnd  obstruct  their  Cure :  Observations  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  particularly  of  t/iat  Part 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  Prostate  Gland:  and  ObbervO" 
tions  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  one  Species  of  the  Neeii 
Mateme.  By  John  Abernethy,  F,R.S.  ^c.  S^c.  Qvo.  Long* 
man.     18Q6. 

THOSE  who  think  that  the  practice  of  surgery,  consists 
principally  in  the  possesbion  of  a  certain  manual  dexterity^ 
or  in  the  application  of  bandages,  lotions,  and  piaisters.have 
very  confined  ideas  oF  the  objects,  or  ot  the  dignity  of  the 
profession.  Local  diseases  often  proceed  from  a  constitu* 
tional  cause ;  and,  conversely,  constitutional  affections  pro- 
duce or  modify  local  diseases.  Hence  a  certain  knowledge 
of  medicine  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  surgeon;  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that,  from  ihe  strict  division  of  the  art  of 
healing  into  separate  branches,  which  has  taken  place,  many 
of  the  most  eminent  in  the  operative  p;ut  of  surgery,  acQ 
wretchedly  deficient  in  common  medical  knowledge. 
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Btrt  the  design  of  Mr.  Abernethy  in  the  essay,  which 
occupies  tlie  greater  part  of  this  volume,  embraces  an  ob« 
ject  of  still  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  instructing  his 
own  profession  in  the  constitutional  treatment  of  surgical 
diseases.  Though  his  opinions  have  been  derived  principally 
from  the  observation  of  external  diseases,  the  dqctrines  which 
he  has  fqunded  upon  them  are  of  much  wider  extent,  and 
are  indeed  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  internal  affections, 
as  much  as  to  those  which,  from  their  situation,  fall  directly 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 

Local  diseases,  Mr.  Abernethy  observes,  and  constitu- 
tional affections,  have  a  reciprocal  action  on  each  other;  and, 
in  particular,  it  has  been  often  remarked^  that  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  connected  with  digestion,  have  appeared 
particularly  affected  from  local  injuries,  arising  cither  from 
accident  or  from  operations.  He  introduces  his  inquiry  by 
the  relation  of  two  cases,  intended  to  exemplify  and  illustrate 
the  nature  and  course  of  these  symptoms.  We  shall  give 
the  first  at  length,  as  from  the  similarity  of  the  reasoning 
and  iltustration, which  pervades  the  whole  essay,  it  will  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  much  farther  quotation. 

*  A  healthy  gentleman,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  indti- 
ced  to  submit  to  an  oper^ttion  for  the  return  of  an  adherent  omen- 
tal hernia,  rather  in  order  to  remove  the  inconvenience  and  apprc'^ 
hension  which  the  disorder  occasioned,  than  from  any  urgent 
necessity  ;  for  any  increased  exertion  in  walking  or  riding  produced 
the  descent  of  a  portion  of  intestine  behind  the  thickened  omentum, 
and  obliged  him  to  stop,  and  replace  it ;  and  he  frequently  could 
not  accomplish  the  reduction  without  considerable  ditBculty.  The 
application  of  trusses  had  been  quite  ineffectual  in  obviating  these 
alarming  inconveniences. 

'  The  patient's  diet,  on   the  day  preceding  the  operation,    was 
scanty,  and  consisted  of  fluid  substances.     He  took  on  the  morning 
of  the  operation   some  Epsom   salts  and  manna,   which    operated 
twice  and  seemed  to  have  emptied  his  bowels.     A  portion   of  the 
omentum  was  cut  off,  and  the  remainder^  Was  returned  after  two 
vessels  hau  been  tied.      The  operation   was   followed  by    general 
disorder  of  the  constitution,  manifested  by  a   f6 11  and  strong  pulse, 
furred  tongue,  great  anxiety,  restlessness,  aind  iotal  \vant  of  sleep. 
The  stomach  was  particularly  affected,  being  distended,  uneasy  on 
compreission,  and  rejecting^very  thing  that   was  swallowed.       He 
was  bled  largely  in  the  evening  and  took  saline  medicines,  but  could 
not  be  prevai^d  on  to  swallow  any  thing  else,  except   some  toaiit 
and  water.     The  sickness  bad  in  some  degree   abated   on  the   next 
day.     A  solution  of  ma.gnesia  vttrit)lata  in  mint  water  was  prescribed 
in  small  occasional  doses,  in  order  to  relieve  the   distension  of  th9 
Stomach  and  the  unpleasant  state  of  the  tongue,  by  procuring  som^ 
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discbarge  from  tbe  bowels.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  took  an 
ounce  of  the  salts,  which  was  not  rejected  by  tbe  stomacb«  yet  ht 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  thing  else.  Tbe  tongue 
was  still  covered  by  a  thick  yellow  fur  ;  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  pulse  frequent.  As  there  was  no  particular  tenderness  about 
tiie  hypogastric  region,  he  was  not  again  bled.  The  st-cond  night  pas- 
sed  without  the  least  sleep.  As  the  salts  had  produced  no  effect, 
the  same  medicine  was  ordered  in  an  infusion  of  senna,  with  the  ad- 
'dition  of  some  of  tbe  tincture,  which,  by  being  given  in  very  small 
doses,  was  retained.  As,  however,  ik)  effect  seemed  likely  to  result 
from  this  medicine,  a  grain  of  calomel  was  givc^n  at  night  aiKt  re* 
peated  on  the  following  morning.  Still  the  loathing  of  food  conti* 
nued.  The  third  night  passed  as  the  former  ones,  without  tht 
ieast  sleep,  and  with  great  anxiety.  On  the  next  morning  two  pills, 
containing  five  grains  of  tbe  pil.  colocynth,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
the  pil.  aloet.  cum  myrrha,  were  given  every  fourth  hour*  These 
procured  no  stool,  lior  produced  any  sensation  which  inclined  tbe 
patietit  to  believe  that  they  would  operate.  Again  he  passed  a 
night  without  sleep  ;  but  towards  tbe  morning  be  felt  his  bowels 
apparently  filling,  to  use  his  own  expression,  and  a  profuse  discharge 
ensued.  A  dozen  copious,  fcetid,  and  black  evacuations  took  place, 
between  five  and  ten  o'clock,  and  be  had  several  others  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ;  after  thishis  appetite  returned,  his  tongue  became  clear, 
and  sound  and  continued  sleep  succeeded.' 

Thus  then,  from  an  external  injury,  the  stomach,  the  bowels, 
the  liver  (as  Mr.  A.  concludes  from  the  black  colour  of  the 
feculent  matter)  and  all  the  chylopoietic  viscera  became  af- 
fected. He  believes  that  the  injury  done  to  the  omentum  con-p 
tributed  but  little  to  produce  the  disorder  of  those  .organs, 
rather  than  of  others,  not  finding  that  such  efTects  commonlj 
succeed  to  similar  operations.  A  still  stronger  proof  is  de* 
rived  from  tbe  circumstance,  that  a  similar  disorder  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  is  produced  by  blows  on 
different  parts  of  the  belly,whrch  do  not  seem  to  have  injured 
the  structure  of  any  single  abdominal  viscus. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  disordered  condition  of 
these  organs,  are  a  diminution  of  appetite  and  digestion^ 
flatulence,  an  unnatural  colour  and  fetor  of  the  excretions, 
ivhich  are  generally  deficient  in  quantity ;  the  toiigue  is 
dry,  whitish  or  furred,  particularly  at  the  back  part.  A» 
the  disease  advances,  a  tenderness  is  felt  when  the  ^pigas* 
trie  region  is  compressed,  and  the  patient  breathes  more  by 
the  ribs  and  less  by  the  diaphragm,  than  in  the  healthy  state- 
The  urine  is  frequently  turbid.  Such  symptoms  are  habi- 
tual in  many  chronic  diseases  ;  and  have  been  observed  to 
be  commonly  attendant  on  cancer>  lumbar  abscesses^  and 
other  great  local  diseases.: 
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*  I  bsYe  known  these  patieDts  (says  Mr.  Abemetby)  have  their 
digestive  organs  disordered  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described,  and 
that  in  many  of  thera^the  seccetion  bad  been  supp.ressed  for  a 
great  length  of  tine ;  and,  when  it  was  renewed,  that  it  was  very 
deficient  in  quantity  and  faulty  in  quality :  yet  on  dissection  no 
alteration  was  discovered  in  the  structure  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera, 
which  could  be  decidedly  pronounced  to  be  the  effects  of  disease.  It 
naturally  e:^cites  surprize,  that  such  a  state  of  irritation,  and  perfect 
performance  of  the  natural  functions  of  these  parts  should  exist  for 
so  long  a  time,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  knmvn  to  do,  without  producing 
organic  disease.  Still  I  bdieve  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  Axk^m^ 
and  which  has  been  verified  by  every  observation  which  I  have  made^ 
that  a  state  ef  irritation  naturally  leads  to  those  diseased  acttoiH, 
which  produce  an. alteration  of  structure  in  the  irritated  parrs. 

'  However,  where  the  disordered  state  of  the  bowels  had  been  of 
longer  duration,  I  have  found  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines 
twoUen,  pulpy,  tui^id  with  blood,  and  apparently  inflamed,  and 
sometimes  ulcerated ;  and  these  appearances  have  been  most  mani- 
fest in  the  large  intestines.  Indeed  in  advanced  stages  of  this  disor- 
der, mucus  and  jelly  tinged  with  blood  are  discharged,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a  kind  of  chronic  dysentery  may  be  induced. 

*  In  some  instances,  where  the  disorder  bad  existed  for  many  years, 
the  bowels  have  been  diseased  throughout  their  substance :  tha 
internal  coat  being  ulcerated,  and  the  peritoneal  covering  inflamed, 
so  that  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  were  agglutinated  to  each 
other.  Here  the  liver  also  was  much  diseased,  beiiig  tuberculated 
in  every  part.' 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts,  wliich  an  extensive  ob- 
servation of  a  number  of  cases  have  presented  to  him,  the 
author  has  thought  that  ihey  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
aioos: 

'  I.  Sadden  and  violent  local  irritation  will  produce  an  equally 
sudden  and  vehement  aflection  of  the  digestive  organs. 

*  2«  A  slighter  degree  of  continued  local  irritation  will  produces 
less  viol etrtafliection. 

*  3.  This  affection  is  a  disorder  in  the  actions,  and  not  a  disease  in 
the  structure  of  the  aflfected  organs  ;  although  it  may,  when  long 
continued,  induce  evident  diseased  appearances,  both  which  circum- 
a|ances  are  proved  by  disM^ctions. 

*  4.  A  similar  disorder  of  the  dii^estive  organs  occurs  without  local 
irritation,  and  exists  as  an  idiopnUiic  disease  ;  in  which  case  it  is  cha» 
racterizcd  by  the  same  symptouis. 

*  5.  There  are  some  varieties  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder, 
both  when  it  is  sympathetic  and  idiopathic, 

*  6,  This  disorder  probably  consists  in  an  affection  of  all  the 
digestive  organs  in  general,  though,  in  pai.icular  cases,  it  may 
be  more  manifest  In  some  of  those  organs,  tiian  in  others. 

*7»  That  disorder  of  the  diget»ti^  organs  frequently   affects  tht 
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aervbuft  syfttem ;  producing  irritability  atid  rarious  eoDSequent  affeo 
lioos' 

We  think  that  Mr.  Abernethy  ha^^^ewn  hrs  jndgment 
in  not  considering   the  disorder  of  the  digestive   organs  as 
the  cause  of  tlie  diseases^  with  which  he  has  foand  it  connect- 
ed ;  but  simply  as  a  concomitant,  often  requiring  mure  at- 
tention than  the  primary  disorder^  and  by  removing   which 
the  primary  disorder  may  also   be  frecfiiently  removed^  in 
consequence  of  sympathy  of  parts  and  actions.     It  is  an  ob« 
aervation  of  Hippocrates^  that  the  whole  body  is  a  ctrcle  by 
ivhich  must  be  understood,  that,  in  the  affectioos  of  different 
organs^  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  original  seat  of  disease,  and  which  suffer  only  by 
consent.     In  the  case  which  we  have  recited  above,   Mr. 
Abernethy  has  principally  regarded  the  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive^organs  caused  by  an  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
omentum.    But  the  restlessness  and  total  loss  of  sleep  would 
equally  warrant  us  to  regard  this  affection  as  a  disorder  of 
thesensorium;   the  debility,  as  a  disorder  of  the  organs  sub- 
servient to  muscular  motion  ;  the  strong  and  fall  pulse,  as  a 
disorder  of  the  sanguiferous    system.    So  absurd  then  are 
systems  of  nosology,  assigning  to  every  morbid  affection 
its  precise  seal  and  centre,  from  which  if  it  remove  though 
but  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  it  is  supposed  instantly  to  change 
its  nature  and  to  merit  a  new  denomination. 

In  assigning  the  remote  causes  of  the  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  Mr.  Abernethy- is  not  very  consistent,  nor  very 
happy  in  his  determination  of  the  proximate.  Improprieties 
of  diet,  a  sedentary  life,  impure  air,  anxiety,  over  exertion  ei- 
ther of  the  mind  or  the  body — such  are  the  causes,  to  which 
he  attributes  these  symptoms,  when  they  occur  as  an  idiopa- 
thic disease.  These  are  generaliiies,  and  the  connection 
they  have  with  their  supposed  effect  is  assumed  and  not  pro- 
ved. He  conceives,  not  we  think  improbably,  that  whea 
the  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed*  matter  which  is  not 
duly  assimilated  is  taken  into  the  system,  and  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  disease.  This  is,  in  other  words,  ascribing  dis- 
eased actions  to  the  blood  and  fluids ;  an  opinion  which,  not- 
withstanding the  general  prevalence  of  the  doctrinesof  Cullen, 
is  not,  even  at  this  day,  without  its  adherents.  '  But,'- adds 
Mr.  Abernethy,'  the  modern  explanation  of  those  phenome- 
na, by  means  of  sympathies,  is  probably  preferable.'  But  are 
these  different  systeqis  really  incongruous  ?    To  qse  the  lan- 

Suage  of  the  schools,  may  not  the  state  of  the  blood  and  other 
uids  be  the  predisponent,  and   the  sympathies  of  different 
organs  the  proxirtifltc  causeof  the.phscnomena.of  disease? 
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wit.  A.»we  have  sai^J^  h  not  very  happy  in  hU  determinatioQ 
mf  the  proximate  cause qF  the,  affection  which  he  has  de« 
picted.  The  result  of  all  his  observations  has  induced  him 
Co  believe  that  it  consists  in  a  weakness  and  irritability  of 
the  affected  partisi  accompanied  by  d  deficiency  or  9epra- 
Tity  of  the  nuids  secreted  by  them^  and  upon  the  healthy 
Qualities  of  which  the  right  performance  o^  their  functions 
steems  to  depend.  Here  again  we  have  a  bias  towards  the 
doctrine  of  humours,  against  which  he  hal  recently  declared. 
Weakness  is  a  term,  to  which,  in  medicine,  no,  precise  idea 
seems  a^xed.  It  may  mean  the  loss  of  tone  of  a  musculat 
part,  of  an  imperfection  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
<»f  a  part,  whatever  it  may  be.  Irritability,when  it  means  any 
thing,  signifiesjwe  presume,  a  greater  aptitude  than  is  natural 
to  be  afljected  by  impressions.  But  in  numberless  cases  of 
disease,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  visceral  affection  are 
Tery  obvious,  this  susceptibility  is  diminished  rather  than 
increased.  We  may  instance  mania,  in  which  it  is'often  ne- 
cessary to  adminiHler  medicines  in  doses,  which  would  prove 
fatal  in  ordinary  cases.  Hei«  surely  there  isnotirritability^ 
but  inirritability  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Though  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is  tiot,  Correctly 
speaking,  a  cause  of  any  locafdisease,  vet  as  by  medicinp  we 
operate  directly  upbii  these  orgaps,  and  as  their  actions  seeni 
to  be  considerably  under  our  controul,  they  necessarily  at- 
tract a  great  share  of  attention,  when  considering  the  effecta 
of  remedies.  Mr.  Abernethy  acknowledges  that  it  is  often 
ottt  of  our  power  to  cure  the  affection,  of  which  he  has  treated* 
But  still  mach  good  may  occasionally  be  effected^  and  by 
attention  to  the  stale  of  the  bowels,  many  local  diseases  may 
be  speedily  cured,  which  otherwise  pYove  very  intractable. 
The  remedies  on  which  he  places  his  chief  dependence  are 

^  small  doses  of  mercury,  and  purgatives  so  aclministered  to 
excite  intestinal  action,  without  excessive  purgation.  Mer- 
cury so  administered,  he  conceives  (in  common  with  inany 
other  practitioners)  to  have  a  peculiar  influence  on  tlie  he^ 
patio  secretion.  He  has  employed  several  sections  in  therela*' 

'  tion  of  casesHo  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  this  practice*  Of 
these  our  limits  oblige  us  to  content  ourselves  with  taking  a 
very  cursory  view. 

Sect.  1,  conuins  cases  of  paralytic  affections  of  the  lower  . 
limbs,  which  were  so  strongly  marked  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  vertebrse  of  the  back  were  carious.  But  by  attention 
to  the  ^neral  health  the  limbs  were  restored.  Cases  of  si* 
milar  local  affections  of  other  parts  arp  also  noticed.  There 
is  likewise  a  valuable  dissection  adduced  to  corroborate  the  ^ 
Citt.  R«v«  Vohl).  Hfmmbtr,  1S06.  S 
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author's  doctrine.  A  woman  had  h  paraljrtic  weajioctitfl 
hcf  lower  eitrcmities,  paroxysms  like  epilepsy,  the  1>Qwel9, 
c'ommonlv  costive^  hut  occasionally  relaxed,  aod  a  dilated 
pupil,  tfpon  dissecting  the  body,  the  brain  and  dl  the  im^ 
portant  viscera  were  discovered  to  be  sound,  a^  were  tbe  Ter<> 
UfbrsB  of  the  back.  The  only  morbid  appearance  was  aUr 
vlcerated  state  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  ilium,  and  an  ap*. 
pearance  of  inflammation  of  ihe  internal  coat  of  the  large  io» 
testines^ 

Sect.  9,  treats  of  pains  of  the  head,  originating  in  accident^ 
kept  up  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the  bowels.  We  thinks 
tbat  two  ofMr.  A/s  cases  prove  no  more  than  that  a  degree. 
iff  local  disease  was  highly  aggravated  by  a  state  of  fever  f] 
and  a  third;  that  in  a  state  of  hypochondriasis,  the  attention, 
of  the  mind  and  error  of  judgment  was  principally  fixed  upoa; 
•  part,  which  had  suffereda  severe  injury. 

Sect.  3,  considers  some  diseases  of  the  throat,  skin,  and 
bones,  which  resemble  venereal  complaints;  bi|ta»  tbeydo' 
not  require  the  use  of  mercury,  are  denominated*  very  pro- 
perly, we  think,  pseudo-svphilis.     The  cases  are  in  them* 
selves  vahable,  but  they  do  not  add  much  wi^igbt  to  the  opi«i 
aions,  in  support  of  which  they  are  adduced. 
'  Sect.  4,  presents  us  with  cases  of  unhealthy  indurations^  ab* 
tcesses  and  sores.  This%ection  contains  several  valuable  cases, 
thongh  they  do  not  seem  all  to  confirm  thegreat  efitcacy  of 
Mr.  Abernethy's  mode  of  treatment)  some  of  theiri»re  ra* 
iher  in  contradiction  to  it ;  or,  to  speak  uKure  correctly,  hit 
candour  acknowledges  that  the  effects  were  not  adequate  to 
his  wishes.    He  makes  an  observation  on  scrofula  ver/wor« 
thy  of  notice : 

'  I  bava  heard  it  leiDarkedby  surgeons  of  great  experience^  tbat 
patiants  often  reeo«ar»  when  many  scrofulous  diseases  apppr  at  tbe< 
s^e  time ;  although  soaie  of  them  may  be  so  considerable,  that 
they  woul4  seem  to  warrant  amputation^  had  they  appeared  sin« 

He  appears  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  pseudo*syphi-« 
}ittc,  and  other  non-descript  diseases ;  tbat  carbuncle  and 
acrofula,  and  even  cancer  are  accompanied  by  a  similar  dis* 
orderof  the  constitution  ;  but  whetner  this  constitutional 
disorder  is  to  be  considered  as  an  effect  or  a  cause,  he  pro* 
gently  hesitates  to  protipunce. 

Sect.  5,  treats  of  disorders  of  parts,  which  have  a  canti# 
Mtttr  of  surface  with  the  alimentary  canaU  Under  this* 
litsid  at«  included  affections  of  the  oesophagus>o£thejcfaToai:, 
nose  and  mouth,  eustachian  tube,  tunica  conjunctiva^  and 
•kin*    Another  set  of  disefMjsa  are  also  traced  frea  the  sl»i 
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niacH  ii5a  ceoter.viz,  those  of  the  intestines  and  rectum.  The>  * 
large  intestines  have  in  tlie  advanced  stages  of  these  disorderir 
beenfoun^to  suffer  more  than  the  smaller.         \ 

Insect.  6,  Mr.  A.  informs  us,  that  he  has  ofiten  met  with 
cases,  where  patients  have  died  of  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  or 
mere  local  paralysis,  withouti  any  derangement  discoverabl<s^ 
ia  the  structure  of  the  brain.  The  same  fact  has  be^Orob*. 
served  in  epilepsy.  In  six  cases,  one  of  apoplexy  and  five: 
ojF  hemiplegia,  the  liver  and  bowels  exhibited  diseased  ap-** 
p^arances  ;.  and  during  life  the  first  appqarances  of  disorder 
began  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  continued  aifected 
to  the  conctasion  of  their  hves.  Inachild»  who  was  si^ 
posed  to  die  of  hydrocephalus,  the  bowels  were  found  infla- 
med, hut  the  brain  in  appearance  perfectly  healthy  ;  yet 
there  had  been  so  great  a  diminution  of  sensation  and  mo« 
tioh,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  th6  existence  of  hydrocepha- 
lus. In  pulmonary  consumption  too,  Mr.  A.  ha^  met  with 
cases  in  which  both  the  history  and  dissectioa  tended  to 
prove,  that  the  chylopoietic  viscera  were  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  and  most  established  disease,  aqd  that  the  pulmo* 
tiary  afiVction  was  a  secondary  disorder.  These  are  doubt- 
less important  facts,  and  well  deserving  the  consideration 
of  pathological  inquirers. 

We  have  paid  thus  minute  an  attention  to  this  essay,  be<» 
catise  we  tiiink  the  collection  of  facts  it  contains  is  of  great 
Value.     We  are  far  from  coinciding  with  all  the  opinions  of 
the  writer.     Many  of  his  cases  prove  no  more,  than  that^ 
during  paro;cy8m8  of  fever,  the  secretion  from   the  bowels  ia . 
8top\>ed,  the  appetite  destroyed,  the  digestion  impaired,  and 
the  tohgue  furred  ;   facts  with  .which  no  tyro  in  medicine  ia 
unacquainted.     Others  show  perhaps  that  parts  which  we^e 
previously   diseased^  sufiVr  the  most  during  accidental  or 
other  indisposition.:  this  fact  too  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  it  is    vulgarly  and   proverbially  expressed  by   saying, 
that  the  disorder  flies  to  the  weakest  part.     From  othem 
again  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion  whatever.     We 
could  readily  exemplify  these  remarks,  but  our  limits  fot'^ 
bid  it.     Stilt  we  think  that  the  author  has  given  an  enlighr* 
eaed  and  a  correct  view  of  the  iniimate  relation   wl^ch  aub-^. 
sisfta  between  local  and  constitutional  disorders,  of  the  diffi-. 
t^ulty  in  determining  ttie  seat  of  diseast^s'from  the  obvioQ) 
symptoms,  of  the  connexion  of  different   diseases,  and  the* 
ahnost  universal  combination  of  viscer^d  derangement  witfat 
constitotiohal  complaints.    On  the  la^t  subject  the  opinions 
hcre^  adtanced   are  much  confirmed   by  their  coincudence^ 
wkll^tliale  contained  ia  the  reclznt  publication  of  JDr.Ua-. 
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siilton.  on  the  Effect  of  Purgative  Medicines*  We  ihink  to% 
that  Mr.  Aberneihy'«  opioioDS  are  entitled  to  the  greats 
weiffbt  for  a  reason  which  will  induce  many,  perhapSi  to 
slight  them ;  we  mean^  because  he  does  not  belong  stricUj 
io  the  medica]  professioDt  Hence  he  has  bee^^able  tx>  form, 
bis  own  opinions  by  surveying  nature  with  the  eyes  of  aa 
jkxipartial  spectator,  and  with  a  miod  neither  tinctured  bj 
prejudice,  nor  enslaved  by  system.  On  the  whole  we  arc 
persuaded  that  he  has  done  a  real  scrvice^to  science  by  thd 
collection  ot  facts  which  he  has  here  given,  to  the  public 

Tbe  volume  contains  two  other  short  essay-s  :  the  firsts  on 
the  diseases  of  the  urethra,  particularly  of  that  pari  whiqh  is- 
surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland :  .the  second,  on  the 
treatment  of  one  species  of  the  Naevi  materni.  For  thcr 
contents  of  these  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
work  itself.  They  bear  the  same  marks  of  attentive  obser* 
iration  and  acute  discrimination^  that  characterise  Mr.  Aber-* 
Mthy'a  works  in  general. 

m\   *   v\      .I'm'         ■ I  I    '  ,*      i:C     1      ■^  ii     fi  •  'ff  ■» 

Art.  V. — The  Life  of  John-  Milton.  By  Charles  Sj/imnons, 
D,  D.  of  Jesus  College^  Oxford.    St;o.    Johnson.     1800. 

Art.  \l.—fhc  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton  ;  wifh  a  Lyi 
of  the  Author,  interspersed  with  TranslaUons  and  Critical 
jStemarks.  By  Charles  SymmonSy  D.  D.  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.     Seven  Vols.  Bvo.    Johnson.     1*806. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  lo 
enter  into  a  pi^olix  review  of  Milton's  prose- works  ;  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  controvert  many  of  his  political  and  fiieological 
positions  upon  questions  now  obsolete,  or  now  decided  ;  and 
to  comment  upoa  the  classical  inversions  and  allusions, 
which  encumber  the  learning  of  the  scholar  iand  the  fancy  of 
the  poet,  would  be  an  unseasonable  obtrusion  of  tuperfluou» 
criticism.  A  parallel  indeed  (constrained  too,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  in  several  of  it's  great  points)  b^Cweea  the 
politics  of  his  day  and  those  of  our  own,  though,  it  wool<t 
pass  harmlessly  over  the  'cenotaph  in  Westmiu^t^er- Abbey, 
might  dangerously  affect  his  livins  editor  by  awatsieQiog  th» 
bappilyi^Dow-dormant  virulence  or  the  high-*cbuYch  or  state* 
parly:  while  in  a  less  important  respect  it  migbt  be  <^a-. 
cidered  asintended^  by  the  dextrous  apposition  of  imaginary 
or  real  resemblances,  to  bring  forward  tlie  critic  rather  than 
the  author  ;  and  therefore,  from  regard  to  the  credit  of 
both,  had  much  better  be  suppresseo:  SuSce  it  in  general 
terms'  to  state,  of  the  volumes  before  us^  that  the  edition  in 
It's  external  appearance  is  worthy  of  the  subject  aud  of  the 
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jpgfe;  and  timt  it  is  prefaced  by  a  life  from  the  pen  of  Dt. 
SymmboB,  which  even  after* the  varieties  of  mmute  in- 
quiry employed  upon  that  subject,  is  from  il'a  Tery  8nperi<)r 
excellence  entitled  to  our  highest  attention. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  irregular  Ode  to  Rouse^  written  m 
1645^  Milton  with  the  prophetical  anticipation  of  genius 
trnioonces  his  future  victor^'  over  the  ^  evil  tongues  and  e^^ 
da^s/  or  (as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himselO '  wie  barbaroua 
BOJse'  both  of  the  prelatical  and  presbyter ian  clergy,  by 
which  he  Was  at  that  time  encompassed.  Si  quid  tneremur, 
iana  poUeritas  sciet,  was  his  proud  appeal  to  coming  genera* 
lions.  The  nltimi  nepotcs,  be  predicted  (for  he  was  not 
langiiine  enough  to  expect  that  party-malice  would  soon 
Moire)  would  exercise  a  more  equitable  judgement,  and 
indemnify  his  memory  for  the  severity,  with  which  he  had 
personally  been  treated  by  his  contemporaries. 

This  prediction  has  been  abundantly  verified.  His  im- 
mortal poem  outran  it's  author's  expectation,  at  an  early  pe* 
riod  after  his  death  asserted  it's  superiority  over  every  mo« 
dern  production,  and  while  in  some  of  it's  parts  it  infinitely 
e.\celle.d,  in  it's  whole  fully  rivalled  the  first-rule  productiona 
of  antiquity.  It  is  not  for  these  pages,  however,  to  pane- 
gyrize the  paradise  Lost :  this  would  indeed  be 
To  guard  a  title,  that  was  rich  before  : 
but  we  may  reasonably  exult  to  flnd,  jthat-the  writer  i&  at 
jast  admitted  to  that  justice,  which  has  been  long  extended 
<o  his  principal  works.  The  spleen  of  the  hyper-orthodox 
and  the  hyper-loyal  has  sunk,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  iiup'  it's  eter- 
tial  grave  ;  and  the  pencil  and  the  press  concur,  by  splen- 
did illustration  and  magn|ficent  typography,'  to.  heighten — 
shall  we  iay  his  fame,  or  their  pwn  ?  All  this  is  as  it  sboul4 
te  : 

Rcge  8^b  Augustp  fas  est  laudareJC^tonem^ 
The  Salmasinses  and  the  Mores,  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
^te,  are  finally  giving  way  to  the  Blackburnes,  the  Hay>eys« 
and  the  Symmonses.  The  last  in  particular,  whose  compOi* 
«ition  is  now  in  our  hands,  uniting  the  acuteness  of  the. first 
with  the  liberality  pf  the  second,  and  in  general  competency 
for  the  undertaking  far  surpassing  both,  has  suoces&iuliy 


*  We  are  obliged -to  mtke  a  slight  etception  with  regnrd  to  the  ▼•raionof 
^••*  Second    l>pt'ence, '  huw  first  prrsentcd  lo  the  c^e  ol'tiie  Kiigii5h  reader| 
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exposed  the  virulence  of  theBiographer  of  the  English  poeM* 

and  the  imbecilily  of  ihe  Historian,  of  English   poetry :,t 
'while  equally  aloof  from  the  pedantry  of  the  one  and  the 
malignity  of  the  other,  he   discovers  In   Milton  (as   in  the 
most  favoured  of  his  species)  something    indeed  to  cen* 
sure, but  infinitely  more  to  approve;   an  occasional  error 
of  judgement  or  uncouthness  of  expression,  but  genuine  pa- 
'hiotism  of  feeling  and  invariable  purity  of  heart. 
In  his  opening  Dr.  S.  justly  observes  : 
*  During  the  immediate  agitation  of  the  political  i:onflict9  wUik 
interest  is  directly  affected,  passion  will  necessarily  be  excited  ;  ^od 
the  weapons  of  passion  a*e  seldom  delicately  fashioned,  or    scrupu- 
lously employed.     When  the  good   of  the  great  therefore  arc   ex- 
'posed  to  falsehood  by  contemporary  maligiuty,  and  are  held  up  with 
questioned  virtues,  and  imputed  vices  to  the  execration  instead  of 
the  applause  of  iheir  species,  w:e  arknoyvledgc  the  cause  of  the  fact 
in  the  corruption  of  man,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of  our  regret  rt- 
•tfcer   than   of' our  surprise.      But    when  after  a  lapse   of  years 
sufficient  to  obliterate  the  very  deepest  trace  of  temporary  interest, 
we  observe  tbe  activity  of  passion   stagnating  into  the  sallenoesii 
of  rancour,  and  see  these  heroes  of  our  race  subjected  to  the  same 
injuriousness  of  malice,  which  they  had  suffered  from  their  personal 
adversaries,  we  «^ar«  (Qr«  start)  at  the  consequence  of  unexpected 
depravity,  and  are  astonished  in  its  great  a  de||ree  as   we   V9 
afflicted/  p. 2.  .       .- 

After  this  we  are  immediately  introduced  to  'ihe  virtnoas 
and  the  amiable,  the  firin  aiid  the  con.sts(ept  Milton  ;'  aDcf 
Tiew  with  grateful  pleasure  his  ^  natural  endowments,  his 
accumulations  of  knowledge,  and  his  jW  and  sacred  appro- 

<  priation  of  talents'  vindicated  from   the  insults  of  posclAi-* 
iDous  calumny. 

The  term^  just'  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the  c»9ti- 
ons  sophistry,  which  ten  or  fifteen  years'  ago  dietioguisfaed 

'  and  disgraced  this  island,  would   have  appeared  a  daring,  if 
not  a  criminal  infringement  of  propriety.    In  those  untiap- 

{'>y  times,  when  the  name  of  jacobin  was  branded  on  the 
brehead  of  every  one,  whose  opinion  diverged  by  the  small- 
est imaginable  angle  of  deviation 'from'  that  of  the  existing 
administration,  to  have  undertaken  the  hfe  of  Milton  would 
have  been  indeed  most  hazardous ;  and  the  melancholy 
alternative  presented  to  thewtiter — either  that  suicide  of  th6 
^  luind^  industrious  and  affected  tameness,  or  constructive 
treason;  a  drowsy  reader,  or  an  awakened  attorney -gene- 


*  S»e  purtieularly  a  note,  with  reference  to  Ui«.  Somf  ^9ff0<\.\^.  tad  its  la- 
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/it ;  his  sheets  at  the  pastry-cook's,  or  himself  in  the  tower. 
'Efyevy  risiae  sympathy  with  his  subjec^  must  havebeeasedu* 
busly  kept  oowD  ;  every  nascent  and  noble  inyectite  against 
ilie  star-chamber  9q4  high-commission  courts  instantaneous* 
ty  stifled  j  and  the  rare  felipity  of  those  days,  which  induU 
ged  the  privilege  of  thinking  and  speaking'  with  freedom^ 
riemembered  only  in  a  smothered  sigh ;  or  the  proscribed 
patriot  must  have  endured  to  be  shunned  in  London,  or  vi* 
fited  in  6otany*bay.  There  wtere  then  political  word-han« 
ten,  who  detected  ip  every  thing  beyond  their  own  compre^* 
hension  (what  a  latitude  for  alarm  I)  an  ^  ambush  of  mis- 
chief ;'  and  notwithstanding  tlie  explicit  and  decisive  re- 
narks,  pp.  244,  250,  &c,  and  the  manly  and  unequivocal 
declarations,  which  occupy  the  coi^cluding  pages  of  Dr. 
S/s  preface  (and  which  the  date  proves  to  have  been  print- 
ed, before  the  'whigs  of  the  school  of  Sommers  and  of  Locke* 
had  even  a  remote  prospect  of  their  present  stations)  would 
bave  identified  the  biographer  with  his  hero,  in  whaH  they 
deem  his  most  reprehensible  character.  But  sui^Iy  such 
timorous  toryism,  if  not  isfiuing,  as  it  usuaDjy  do(Bs,  from  a 
'  corrupt  heart,'  betrays  a '  perverted  bead.*  >  \n  guilt  of  a 
more  indisputable  nature,historians  have  recorded  V^tfmdpn 
incepiu,fhdwn  exitu,  without  any  implied  preeKlecti^ft  fof 
deeds  of  morsA  or  political  turpitude ;  ana  the  principle 
wonld  press  with  overwhelming  severity  upon  the  aiilhors  of 
Lazariilo  del  Tormes  and  our  own  Jonathan  Wild. 

With  regard  to  the  present  work,  however,  no  soch  sus- 
picion can  be  justified  or  tolerated.  Dr.  S.  is  obviously  only 
tile  advocate  pf  Milton's  public  conduct,  with  reference  to 
the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  circumstances  of  hii 
times  ;  and  in  his  own  political  creed  he  is  as  completely 
distinct  from  the  secretary  and  the  panegyrist  of  Cromwell^ 
as  he  is  from  Buonaparte  himself.  Of  this  who  can  entertAia 
a  doubt,  after  reading  the  following  passage  ? 

<  To  the  sagacious  and  unprejudiced  eye,  whick  contemplates  the 
ijonstitutiun  of  England,  as  it  was  established  at  the  revolution  m 
1689—10  the  eye.  which  can  command  this  admirable  system  of 
liberty,  in  all  it's  beautiful  complexity;  which  sees  it  diffusing 
through  the  whole  subordination  of  it's  community  more  equal 
freedom  than  has  ever  yet  resulted  from  any  other  plan  of  political 
'  institution;  which  observes  it  extending  the  control  of  law  toil's 
WAest  subject,  and  the  protection  of  law  to  it's  lowest ;  which  views 
it  every  where  jealously  checking  andbalancing  it's  trust  of  power  j 
which  beholds  ii  opening  all  it's  emoluments  and  honours*  wiin  ex- 
fep tion  to  oae  unat^aioable  dignity,  to  the  exertions  of  ability  and 
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mrtot^  and  tbiif  uniting  the  «iiiqif^tio;i  of  a  Go^uQonweakh  with  Mr 
l^ranquiflity  and  the  exccutivfness  of  a  monarchy;  which  surveys  Jtt 
5n  short,  pd  il  efficiently  combines  democratic  energy  wit^  hcredi^ 
iary  power,  in  ic^i»  legislature,  and  ^emo^ratic  feulingi  with  laga| 
wisdom  (n  i^s  tribunals ;  to  such  an  eye  a  repubfic,  in  all  it^s  ti^ipna^ 
ffy  perfection,  can  present  only  relative  defoirraity,  and  oan  suggeaf 
noiliing  idbre  than  an  occasion  of  envy  or  of  glory  in  ^  fortunate 
fadkeriuoice  of  Bogltshmen/'    ».  518. 

The  wbok  context  indaed,  from  p.  517— 522,  is  a  lofty  and 
flenpt  apology  for  Milton's  political  character,  considered 
in  thif  poiOL  of  view. 

But  won  J^vi  datMT .  uyp^re  tt  ani<ift ;  or  if  the  biographer 
^gownao  warping  a p^^sion^  which  conciliates  Balbinus  ta 
Agna's  polypus^  £e  must  submit  to  Agesilaua's  observation^ 
{f4  j^KKfvrw  crir  rxtsnr  d^  hm  ffmiv.  In  the  very  out- 
let, of  tbi9  work,  while  be  is  discussing  the  bard  treatment 
supposed  to  have  been  experienced  by  the  poet  9t  college 
'49ino0  hiB  nndereradnateenip  (particularly  Ihalpact  of  Uj 
frhich  U.fioiiichrauader  th6 

; '  CsteraqtkQ,  ii^nlo  non  subeunda  mea 

'         '    ,  *  ,      Eleg.i.16.) 

the  narrative  undergoes  far  too  long  a  suspension  :  too 
much  susceptibility  is  betrayed  upon  a  subject  of  oompa- 
T«tively  little  importance  ;  aodthe  impatient  reader,ha8tening 
fojr.ward  to  the  glories  pf  his  hero's  advanced  life,  is  detained 

Sf.^joquiry  (brought,  perhaps  to/a  not  quite  logical  con- 
usiop)  in.to  the  vapvtation  bf  bi^  youth.  We  may  probably 
^ijcur  %r^pi:ehen8«on  similar  to  that^  which  we  are  pronouur 
Cipg;,  b^t  w^^ventttje  to  think,  that  the  subject  will  juatlfy 
«n  additional  paragraph  in  this  place.  Kolwithstandmgthe. 
dudim  vttiti  lam,v.  12«  and  ibctxiiii  condiiionefruor^  v.  20, 
9f  the  same  elegy,  some  critrca  from  the  htat  quoquc  juncosat, 
Camt>«me<7rfpa/ttffe5,&c.near  it's  end,have  ratli^i  precipitately^ 
concluded  thai,  as  the  meditated  return,  so  the  previous  ab* 
fence  viras  voluntary ;  though  the  foriner  was  more  likel v  to 
be  volunury,  where  the  latter  had  been  compulsory,  Ihat 
Milton  indeed  was  rusticated,  at  least  for  a  vacation,  appeai;a 
certain :  and  Dr.  S.,  who  (iu,oles  the  register  ol" Christ's  Col- 
lege in  his  vindication,  should  have  substuntiated  his  point 
by  the  adduction  of  more  mioutc  testimony ;  as.  rtJQ  having 
taken  his  degree  in  i6*J8,  uujess  it  were  in  the  early  part  of 
that year^ after  bavingeutered  io  16C4-5,  isobvioujsl/  incoa- 
cloaive.  A  short  rustication  indeed,  ivliich  his  rrieiuis  so, 
\?4^^i^***'y  deprecate,  does  not  nec^s^arily  imply  any  vcrj. 
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Jioioous  offence^  especially  as  we  know  so  littlie  of  the  existiog 
ttate.of  discipUne  in  \he  particular  society  to  which  he  her 
longed  ;  neither  would  it  of  course  involve  his  exdosiQIi 
from  stibseqaeni  intimacy  with  ^  the  fellows  of  hiA  c(^)ece*f  • 
It. must  not  at  the  same  time  be  omitted^  as  a  proof  thai 
mstication  was  the  utmost  of  his  punishment,  thai  Du  Mou* 
lin  in  bis  '  Clamor  Regit  Sanguinis*  (a  work  so  admirably  ro^ 
plied  to  in  Milton's  Second  Defence)  makes  no  allusion  to 
what  Johnson  terms  'corporal  correction;'  and  we  may  almost 
positively  affirm  that,  where  the  object  was  tp  rake;  into  bit 
adversary's  blemishes^  he  was  both  sufficienUy  industrious  to 
have  discovered^  andmdelicateto  h^veproclfiimed  init'sgros* 
sest  terms,  this  imaginary  ignominy.  At  all  events,  bi^  moral 
character  is  left  wholly  untouched  by  the  inquiry.  Johnson 
himself  conjectures,  'from  the  willingpetawitb  Wbteh  Milum 
has  perpetuated' the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  it's  cause  watf 
such  as  gave  him  no  shame:'  and  Dr..S.  well  remarks, 
that  *  had  even  the  rod  been  actually  inflicted,  it  must  be  tlier 
offence,  and  not  the  chastisement,  which  can  properly  \% 
considered  as  the  occasion  of  dishonour.'  When  the  beau« 
tiful  Charlotte  Corday  expiated  her  loyalty  to  Louis  XVL 
with  I>er  life,  she  consoled  herself  by  repeating,  with  Sa^ 
f^ratic  resignation, 

C'est  le  crime  fait  la  honte,  ef  non  pas  V^chaffaud^ 

From  the  imputation  indeed  of  offence  (such  as^iC }« lobe  re^ 
gretted,is  toooften  visible  in  our  univertities)bow  noblydoeshe 
-vindicate  himself,  in  his  'Apology  for  Smectymnuus!'  *These 
i(^asonings,  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  nature,  an 
honest  haughtiness  and  self-esteem,  either  of  what  I  was,  or 
what  I  might  be  (which  ]et  envy  call  pride)  and,  lastly,  a 
becoming  paodesty,  all  uniting  the  supply  of  their  natursri  aid 
tpg'etlier,  I^ept  me  still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind, 
beneath  which  he  mu^t  deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  cai| 
i^gree  to  saleable  and  unlawful  prostitutions' 
In  p.  36  occurs  the  following  passage: 

*  In  this  space  of  time,  his  vigorous  and  ardez^t  genius  brOke  ou^ 
in  frequent  flashes,  and  evidently  disclosed  the  future  ai\thor  o( 
Comus  and  of  Paradise  Lost.  We  have  ah-eady  noticed  on  the  tes» 
timony  of  Aubrey,  which  may  be  received  as  to  the  fact  in  question,^ 
that  Milton  was  a  poet  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old  ;  and  hii^ 
translation  of  tho  136'th  psalm,  which  we  titill  possess,  suHicicntlj, 
evinces  his  progress  in  poetic*  ex pressii»n  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen. 
When  we  read  in  this  spmll  work  of'*  the  goldci»-:ressed  sun/'  of  the.  '  ^ 
inoon  shining  among  *•  h^r  spansled  sialers  of  the  night/'  oC  the. 
Almighty  smiting  the  fir&t  bor^  of  Egypt  w^'b  '*  his  thunder  cia«{K 
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Ing  hand,*  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  buddings  of  the  xHirig 
poet,  the  first  shootings  of  the  infant  oak,  which  in  later  times  wa$ 
X0  ovttbhad&w  the  forest. 

^  At  the  age  to  which  we  have  now  followed  himt  or ,  from  the 
^bommencement' of  his  academic  career,  bis  genms  rushed  raprdfy 
to  i(s  maturity  ;  and  like  the  Neptune  of  bis  favourite  Homer,  he 
jaay  be  considered  as  having  made  only  three  majestic  strides  to'tbs 
^ummity  pn  which  he  stands  and  beholds  no  superior.  If  we  phint  his 
£r9t  step  at  the  beautiful  little  poem ''on  the  Death  of  a  fair  Infant,'' 
pis  second  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  on  his  sublime  though  unequal 
^e,  *  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity/  and  his  third  as  reach*' 
ing  to  his  Comus.  These  compositions  seem  to  be  separated  by 
iiearty  e<jual  intervals,  as  well  ^vith  respect  to  the  time  as,  with  re- 
ference \jo  the  power  of  their  production.' 

In  a  Bubsieqaent  paragraph  >the  middleofthesie  pieces  isjast]y 
Represented  as  containing,  from  t^  lyth  stanza  to  the  con* 
elusion, '  the  most  forcible  exhibition  of  the  highest  poetry  / 
^aniTdemanding  onr  *  wonder  for  that  vrgonr  of  conceplio<i, 
wkich- has  breathed  a  soul  into  the  paintiqg,  and  placed  it 
uiwstiO'kndstrenu{>tis  ammatiou  before  o^iroyes/  This  is 
Jofty  coilini'enjdation  v  but  surely  what  we  may  call  it*8  arti- 
^Gial  ekoeljence,  the  profound  and  extensive  and  judictoos' 
learning  displayed  in  it,  wuv  entitled,  when  under  the  re^w 
of  ft  scholar  like  Dr%  S.,  to  more  notice  than  be  has  vouch- 
safed to  bestow  upon  it. 

Bnt  of  the  many  brilliancies  of  compositioyi,  which  distin- 
guish this  work>  the  subjoined  extract  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  splendid : 

*  But  he  (Milton)  j^ould  only  calculate  the  coptipgeccies,  not^ 
fasten  his  sight  (if  the  exprcbsion  may  be  allowed  to  mc)  on  the  rea- 
lities of  futurity.  Ifbome  miuibter  of  the  divine  wrath,  commis- 
sioned to  disclose  the  vision  of  our  poet's  advancing  life,  had  at  thisi 
instant  exhibited  tohiin  the  Milton  of  later  (U>ys,fcacriiicino  his  piim^ 
of  manhood  to  the  sullen  and  fiery  dcnion  of  religious  and  civi!  dis- 
cord ;  exposed  to  rancorous  and  sava^^t-  Cijlumn)^;  making*  cheerful 
surrender  of  his  sight  to  the  cause,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  his  country 
and  his  species  ;  )ctaftcrwardsabandonod and  persecuted,  with  his 
public  objectb  lost,  his  privuie  fortune  mined,  his  society  avoided, 
his  name  pronounced  with  execration,  hi'S  lilc  itbeif  saved  only  by  a 
kind,  of  miracle  from  an  ignominious  and  u  torturing  execution; 
sndnis  old  age,  more  deeply  clouded  abo  by  the  unkindness  of  chil- 
dren, finally  closing  ainia  danger  and  aJann,  in  solLtu<ic  ancl  dark- 
ness— if  this  scene,  1  say,  in  il*«»full  ileforiniry  Uad  been  exposed  to 
our  poet's  eye  in  his  happy  retreat  nt  lI()rlon,the  cup  of  joy  would 
have  fallen  from  his  hand  :  his  fonitude,,  Mrnng  hs  we  know  it  to 
k|ive  been,  would  probablj  havcyieivieJ  iy  ll;cbLoc!< ;  and,  proitrait 
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^fSn^  -tlie  Vatfier  of  Mercies,  be  would  have  poured  Lis  soul  in  soU* 
jsUoos  supplication  for  tJbe  refuge  of  no  early  grave, 
.  *  But  of  Hhe  world  of  destiny,  as  it  was  passing,  one  only  spot  wat 
dipcQvared  to  him ;  and  all,  tha(  was  unknown,  was  peopled  by  hope 
with  her  own  gay  and  beautiful  progeny.  While  he  passed  his  houca 
jin  converse  with  the  inighty  d^,  or  toith  the  wise  and  virtuovs 
living;  vrhile,  u^molestjed  by  any  agitating  or  painful  passioui  he 

fenetrated  science  with  bis  intellect,  or  traversed  fairy  regions  with  ^ 
is  fancy  ;  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of  happiness  on  which,  amidst 
^e  asperities  of  hi|  later  year^,  he  inuf t  frequently  have  looked  back 
with  emotions  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  traveller,  who  waudecv 
jng  over  the  moors  of  Lapland  and  beaten  by  an  arctic  storm,  ce* 
jHects  on  the  blue  skjes,  the  purple  clusters,  and  the  fragrant  orange* 
groves  of  Campania/  i^.  56. 

To  point  oat  all  the  instances  of  sound  oriticiam  and  fine, 
piritting,  especially  if  acco^lpaniecl  by  citation,  would  be  a 
yery  long,  though  a  vepy^reeable  oifice  :  but  we  must  re* 
iactaiitly  attend  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  critique  ia  a 
literary  journal,  and  simply  refer  to  the  estimate  of  the  rda- 
^ive  powers  of  Milton  and  Sbak^peare,  p.  60 ;  the  remarks 
upon  *  th%t  richest  produce  of  the  mine  of  fancy,'  p.  63,  the 
<A>musj  which  follow  them,  and  the  observations  on  tbeL'AIo 
Jegro  and  II  Penseroso,  p.  79 ;  with  the  saxoyn  ^v^am 
or  sielection  of  circumstances^  which  determine  Dr«S.  to 
aw^d  the  palm  (though  with  some  hesitation) to  the  latter: 
^c.  8cc,  only  adding,  that  though  we  most  cordially  concur 
in  bis  anticipation  of  bis  author's  immortality, we  will  not  look 
forward  to  the  period  when,  with  his  lustre  increased  by 
the  surrounding  darkness,  he  is  represented  as  possibly  doom* 
ed  to  ahine  after  the  extinction  of  our  national  glory — *  his 
own  London  presenting  the  spectacle  of  Thebes,  and  his 
Thames  rolling  a  silent  and  solitary  stream  through  heaps  of 
Wended  desolation.'  p.  81. 

Upon  th<:  note  in  p.  102,  though  admirably  expressed,  a 
controversy  might  be  foqnded,  in  which  Count  Algarotti^ 
would  range  himself  on  the  side  opposed  to  Dr.  S.  The 
.vagueness  of  tlie  ideas,  occasionally  (not,  that  learned  fo« 
reigner  contends,  universally)  conveyed  by  poetry,  he  refers 
to  the  cold  abstractions  of  a  high  laMtude  :  and  claims  for 
Ihe  animated  compottitions  of  his  own  countrymen  ii 
cbaracter  of  more  definite  graphic  excellence.     La  poesid 


«  See  hislettet '  A!  Signor  GuglielsnoTajIor  liov/  prLied  ix^  Mason's  Me* 
SQUt  oi  Gray.  ;         '     .^        ■    : 
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dei  ffOpoU  icitmtriona^parc  i  mt  eke,  gpurabntn/ti  pnrlmmdm 
€onMiitapntdi  0€9uieh  che  iVimmagitti,  $i  compiaeda  iUlU 
remold  equalmentc  xhe  dci  scntimenii^non  sia  con  particola^ 
^ggiaia  cpittorfiHfi  amcHiAHoetra.  He  then  proceeds  la- €?bii«» 
jjecture  t^at  Rubepi  mcI  Rafiadle  mnM  bwe  mi^y  di^red 
lo  their  portraits  oi  Mikon's  £ye>  and  after  qaoting^a  pieim^ 
r€$pic  descriptioq  of  £D¥y  by  Lazzarini^  goes  on  to  trace' tb« 
physical  caase  of  thi^  supposed  superiority  of  the  Itiriiaa 
Doets  in  the  greater  delicacy  and  tnitabiiity  of  ^othern  fibrea« 
Mason  however^  jealous  of  the  poetical  glory  of  England, 
«nd  not  satisfied  with  the  matneoiatica^  laure)  placed'  on 
Newton's  brow>  from  many  iDstances  even  qf  MiH^n  and 
'  aiill  more  of  Spenser,  argues  that^  all  this  comparative  criti-^ 
cism  of  Algarotti's  is  rather  ingenious  than  true.'  But  it  is 
not  ours  to  compose,  such  fieud^ 

Amjd^t  the  prodi^eJity  of  epic  poems,  xvhich  in|ght  dmost 
be  adqp^eii  as  the  literary  (shall  we  call  \%i)  characteristic  of 
the  present  ag^j  when  Horace's  prescribed  period  of  retention 
lias  been  most  immercifully  cut  down,  and  immortality  is 
aifected  by  the  labour  of '  six  weeks  T  the. following  passage 
irom  Milton^s  Reasons  of  Church-government;  with  its  ap* 
pendent  commentary^  should  be  read  again  and  again  i 

*  Neitber  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowin* 
reader,  that  for  tome  few  years  }ct  I  may  go  on  trpst  with  hiro  to-  • 
ward  the  payjBQcnt  of  what  I  am  now  imiebted;  as  being  a  work  not 
to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  fame,  like 
that  which  flows  at  waste  frpm  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amonnst,  or 
the  trencher-fury  of  a  rhyming  parai»ite,  nor  lo  be  obtained  by  the 
invocation  of  dame  IViemory  and  her  siren  duughtei^;  but  liy  devout 
prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
Knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hoilowed  iire  of  his 
liltar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases,' ,&c»  &c. 

We  must  surely  be  struck  (subjoins  his  biographer)  with 
that  noble  and  sobliine  spirit  which  peryades  these  sentences. 
And  adtnire  that  conscious  force  with  tlmt  devout  diffidence 
^hich  thej  exhibit.  It  may  entertain  us  also  to  discover 
from  them  the  very  different  sensations,  with  which  Mrkon 
lind  some  of  our  more  modern  poets  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated the  arduous  labour  pf  qpnstrucUng  an^epic  poem^ 
put  all  ti^e  parties  oil  this  occasion  may  bewi^ily  with  re4ei^ 
f  ppe  to  their  own  particular  object.  After  tnttinatiog  the 
toils  by  sea  and  land,  by  opposition  from  earth  and  heaven, 
jFhich  his  hero  was  to  sustain,  Atid  finally  by  the  assistance 
pf  Jupiter  to  overcome,  the  poet  closes  the  aw^ful  r^cit^l 
|vitb  this  ma^estip  Unie  ^ 
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Tkate  nKolb  ewtRoraaiiaftn  ccmdere  gentem  1 
So  great  tli6  to8  to  found  imperial  Rome ! . 

This  was  spoken  of  ai  mighty  empire,  wbicb  was  tb '  extendi 
«ver  the  world,  and  to  endore  for  a  auoceaskm  of  agea ;  6ut  ai^ 
Afab  camp  may  be  ptanted  in  one  day,  and  it's  testiges  may 
heeffaceci  by  the  wind  ofthe  desert  in  another.  ^.  117,8cc. 
Neither  should  the  carious  detail  of  JVf  i)ton*8  foreign  tout 
be  passed  oTer  without  notice,  though  it's  interesting  diffusioa 
pf^udes  every  minuter  species  of  observation. 

But  a  somewhat  ampler  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the.  Damon,  that  beautifid  tribute  of  the  poet  to'  the 
memory  of  hisbeloved  friend,  Charles  DeodatI,  which  is*  so 
correctly  described,  p.  127,  a>  mi  effusion  of  strong  grief 
lowered  into  melancholy,  and  of  power  to  incline  wi^fa- 
out  oppressing  the  fancy  of  ibe  reader  of  taste.  Preced- 
ed by  an  ingenious  ioontry  into  tbe^nature  of  Englislt 
bttci^ics,  and  rescaed  mm  the  dogmatical  censor^e  cf 
Johnson,*  and  the  faint  and  equivocal  commendajtion  pf 
Warton,  it  is  here  placed  upon  it's  true  basis,  as  a  liocfel  bf 
classical  sorrow.  Little  did  its  translator  foresee, while  With  a 
vigour  of  expression  wor.thyt)f  his  original  he  was  render- 
ing the  beautiful  Nos^  durum  g/crius,  Sccr.  lOS—lil^.that'the 
passage  would  soon  become  peculiarly  interesting  to  him  by 
the  very  heavy  loss^which  (as  it  appears  from  his  dedication) 
was  then  impending  over  himseit;  and  that  Jie  should  so^. 
ftoou  have  to  repeat,  in  Lis  own  poem, 

*  We,  by  fate's  severer  frown  opprcssM, 
With  war  and  sharp  repuIsHon  Id  the  breast. 
Can  scarcely  meet  amid  the  human  throng 
One  kindred  soul ;  or,  met,  preserve  him  loi^. 

?^faen  fortune,  now  determined  to  be  kindf 
ields  therirh  gifCf  and  mind  is  link'd  to  mind. 
Death  mocks  ibe  (and  possession,  bursts  the  chain, 
And  .placets  tbe  bosom  with  pe renmal  pain !' 

We  had  intended  to  reserve  our  commendations  of  Dr. 
S.'s  teifliocs,  which  he  'has  himself  charncterized  with  great 
honesty  in  atiote(pv  K,)  for  the  conclusion  of  our  article; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  inserting'  in  this  place  the  happy  ex- 
hibition of  Milton's  feelings,  iii^tnediately  subjoined  to  the 
above  eattmet :  ' 

' ■ — ^^^ — ^^^ ^^-.--    .:.■...       ■  ^    .  '    ^  ■     -        _       -  - 

*'Her«  however  we  niost  impeach  the  biographer  of  mistake  or  fapie  of  me- 
fiiory«  in  quoting '  tiffeeUtieih*  where    llie  orii^iiial  gives  \i&  '  tmilativn*  of  pas- 
toral •lift  g  as  f%{i  otike  argujucMt  is  engrafted  upou  tbc  tiafsba<ti>€€  Ibe  Wurd  - 
aied. 
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<  Heu  !  citiis  me  ignotas  traxit  vagus  error  m  oris 
tre  per  aereas  rut>es,  Alpemque  nivotam! 
£cquid  erat  tanti  Romam  vidisse  sepultam. 
(Quamvis  ilia  foret,  qualem  dum  viseret  olim, 
Titynis  ipse  suaa  et  oves  et  rura  reliquit)     • 
IJt  te  lam  dulci  possetn  caruisse  sodale ! 
Possem  tot  maria  alta^  tot  inlerponere  montei. 
Tot  silvas,  tot  saxa  tibi,  fliiviosque  sonantes ! 
Ah  certi  extremiiin  licuisset  tang^re  dextfanit 
£t  bend  torapositos  placid e  morientis  ,oceUos» 
Etdixisse*  Vale^nostrl  memor  ibis  ad  astra/   U3*-12S« 


'Alas !  what  inadness  tempted  me  to  stray 
Where  other  suns  on  distant  regions  ptay  i 
To  tread  aerial  paths  and  Alpine  sno\V!J, 
Scared  by  etern  nature's  terrible  repostf 
Ab  1  could  the  sepulchre  of  buried  Rome 
Thus  urge  my  frantit  foot  to  spurn  my  borne, 
(Though  lT6me  were  now,  as  once  in  pomp  arrayed 
She  drew  the  Mantuan  from  his  flock  and  shade) 
Ah !  could  she  lute  me  from  thy  faithful  side ; 
Lead  me  where  rocks  would  part  us,  floods  divide; 
Forests  and  lofty  mountains  intervene, 
Whole  realms  extend,  and  oceans  roar  between  ? 
Ah  wretch  !  denied  to  press  thy  fainting  hand, 
Close  thy  dim  eyes,  and  catch  thy  last  command  ; 
To  say»  *  My  friend,  Q  think  of  all  our  love, 
And  bear  it  glowing  to  the  realms  above/ 

As  also  the  brilliant  conclusion  of  the  poem : 

*  Ttt  quoque  in  his,  nee  me  fallit  spes  tubrica,  Dumon^ 
Tu  <|Uoque  in  his  cert^  es,  nam  ouo  tua  dulcis  A  Suet 
Sanctaque  stmplicitas  ;  nam  quo  tua  Candida  virtue  t 
Met  te  Lethaso  fas  qucesivisse  sub  orco  : 
Nee  tibi  conveniunt  lacryms,  nee  flebimus  ultri^ : 
Ite  procul,  lacrymtt ;  purum  colit  a*tbera  Damon, 
j£thera  purus  bahet,  pluvium  pede  reppulit  arcum ; 
'    Heroumquc  animas  inter,  divosque  |)crennes, 
>Ethereo8  haurit  latices  et  gaudia  potat 
Ore  sacro.  Quin  tu,  cceli  post  jura  recepta^ 
Dexter  ades  placidusque  fove  quicunque  Tocaris  ; 
Seu  tu  noster  eris  Damon,  si^e  aequior  audis 
Diodotus,  quo  te  divino  nomine  cuncti 
X  Cflelicolae  n&r'int,  silvisque  Tccabere  Damon* 

Qudd  tibi  purpureus  pudor,  etsine  labe  juveutas 
Grata  fuit,  quid  nulla  tori  Ubata  volupus^ 
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^n  etiamtibi  virginei  servantur  honores:^  > 

1|I8<?  caput  riitidum  cinctiis  rutiLinte  coroni^ 
Lactaqu^.fronrlentis  gestatis  umbracula  palmae'f    - 
^CerniinFi  perages  immortales  hymenaeos  ; 
CantQS  uW,  choreisque  furit  lyra  mista  beatis, 
Pesta  Sionsao  bacchantur  et  orgia  tbyrso/   I98 — ^219* 


} 


■  Witli  these  is  Damon  now — my  hope  is  sure- 
Yes  I  with  the  just,  the  holy  andthe  pure 
My  Damon  dwells  :  *twere  impious  to  sarmise^ 
Virtues  like  his  could  rest  below  the  skies. 
Then  erase  our  tears !  from  his  superior  teat* 
He  see»  the  showery  arch  beneath  his  feet : 
And,  mrx'd  with  heroes  and  wifh  gods  above^ 
Quaffed  endless  drauffhts  of  lifei  and  joy^and  lo^rt^  i 
Bttt  thoUy  wkenjix  d  on  tkycmpjfreai  throne^ 
When  heaven's  eternal  rights-  are- all  thy  own; 
O  still  attend  us  ftrom  thy  starry  sphere, 
Still,  as  we  call  thee  by  thy  name  most  dearl 
Diodotus  above — but  yet  our  Damon  here. 
As  thine  was  roseate  purity,  that  fied 
In  youth  abstemious  from  the  nuptial  bed^ 
Thy  virgin  triumph  heavenly  spousals  wait : 
Lo!  where  it  leads  along  it's  fe&tal  state! 
A  crown  of  living  lustre  binds  thy  brow  ;  * 

Thy  hand  sustains  the  palm's  immortal  bough  ; 
While  the  full  song,  the  dance^  the  frantic  lyre,    '  f 
And  Sion^s  thyrsus  wildly  waved-  conspire    '  > 

To  solemnise  the  rites^  and  boundless  joys  inspire/  3 

These  as  well  as  the  other  versipns^which  comprehend  a  coii- 
tiderable  part  of  Milton's  Latin  poetry,  deserve  something  • 
itiore  emphatic  than. mere  general  praise;  but  the  length  of  tho  - 
present  article  precludes  the  exercise  of  much  discriminate 
criticism.    The  passages  marked  by  italics  however,  it  may 
be  observed,  strongly  as  thej  re6ect  the  thoughtof  the  ori- 
ginal, '  reflect  it  in  a  peculiar  mode,  and  with  images  of  their 
own.  In  such  an  extent  of  quotation  indeed  they  are  not  many ;  - 
and  (what  does  no tjofteo  happen  in  latituUinarian  translation) 
while  they  dilate,  they  improve.      It  would  therefore  be  an^  . 
absurd  delicacy,  to  object  to  them  with  unrelenting  severity. 
The  character  of  Laud,  with  the  very  emphatic  and  feel- 
ing and  manly  compliment  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  church 
orEngland  (pp.  173 — 177)  it  would  have  given  us  true  plea* 
sure  to  extract.     The  account  likewise  of  Milton's  quarrel  . 
and  reconciliation  with  his  wife;  the  critique  upon  his  magni- 
ficent (but,  perhaps,  visionary)  plan  of  education,  detailed 
in  his  Tractate  on  that  subject;  the  remarks  upon  his  Areo- 
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MgkiM^  a  tnsstite^  'nrhere  truth  it  armed  bv  xttm»n  wmAa 
Dj  fancy  with  weapons,  which  are  effective  with thebweidbt: 
and  edge,  white  they  dazzie  as  with  their  hrtghtbess/p.  MB. 
and  the  commendation  of  his  irresistihLe  attack-  oapitebyU^ 
lian  meottststency^  aie  all  sketched  vittt  fcha   pencil  oiM, 
masteJr. 
We  coutd  comoieiid  with  much  and  sincere  praise  .tfae^* 
'  disquisition  apon  the  Italian  origin,  reguhr  fttmctuse,  :aildq 
iraribas  character  of  the  Sonott,  p.  QQ,%  \  even  if  it  did  not ' 
introduce  ohe  of  a  very  patbelie  kind,  preceded  kjy  Jt  melan^.t 
dioly  effosioa  of  paternal  fondaess>  and  in  itseft  wids  the  . 
•ad  vaticination  of  poetry,  but  too  prophetic  of  its  iiicoiiipa«-  ^ 
rable  authoress's  approaching  fale.^    Against  thisj  aad  die 
^tended  panegyric  upon  Mr.Morgann  (author  of  aa  *  Essay 
on  the>  IXramatic  Character  of  Sir  ))ohnFalstaff^)  both  of  them  " 
however  modestly  depressed  into  notes»  stern  criticism  migbi 
perhaps  protest  \  against  the  latter^  in  particular,  as  violently 
introduced  by  a  passage^  written  (slie  would  affirmj  iotU 
exprii.    But  they  both^  as  well  as  the  simple  dedicatioa  . 
prefixed  to  the  volumes,  bsar  too  deep  marks  of  feelings  to 
admit  of  the  cold  stoicism  of  reprebeusron  \  and  the  eye  is 

{prevented  by  it*s  tears  from  noticing  the  excess^  either  of  their 
ength,  or  their  digression. 

Why  indeed  is  the  writer,  npoD  all  occasions^  to  be  so  slu«  •        | 
dioosly^keptoilt  of   sight?  Upon  what  fastidious  prini^le 
\%  the  absence  of  all  literary  egotism  so  rigorously  required  f  ^ 
Surelj^ what  generally  pleases  in  composition,  must  be  gene«^ 
rally -right.    And  who  is  displeased  with  Milton  for  his  self-*  , 

references  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  8eVenth,'and   ninth*  * 

books  of  the  Prfradice  Lost  ?  *  Superfluities,  so  beautiful,  who 
would  take  away  ^  or  who  does  not  wish,  that  the  author  of 
the  Iliad  had  gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  Uttl^  knomcr 
ledge  of  himself  P  ^  . 

The  summary  of  theargument  on  the  question  r^apectf 
ing  the  writer  of  the  Emm  0«viAixib  pp.  ^8&^S{M. ;  the 
exposition  of  the  paltry  disingenuous uess  of  Uume 
upon  the  subject,  who  pretends  to  '  exhibit  the  most 
exact  poise  with  one  greally  preponderating  scale,' the  most 
d^ifcate  and  tremulous  reserve  with  the  most  determined  '  ^  ' 
preference,^^  th^  most  specious  affectation  of  candour  with  . 
the  most  iojurlouiviolation  and  contempt  of  it !'  (p<  tOS,) 
And  the  statement  of  the  internal  evidence  pf  the  work^  in 
fc     ■     ■  '•  ■  ■     .   '  I      I      I..  ■    ■    I  ■ 

*  t^aroline  Symrooni  ;  of  whom  a  Shott  ftlanoir,  interipcrtcd  wHb  a  few  of 
ber^MHStkil  pr^diictious,  ift  •niiexed  ta  tht!  '  RkiUBg  Qt  J«ini<'  d^agbtcV  ^ 
pocur^J^'FraucU  Wr«i]yh»ai,  M,  A«    1804       . 
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wbich  Milton's  opinion  is  supported  by  that  of  his  two  acute 
sMapiritad  defenden^Toladd  and  Dr.S,^  are  WGei|eai  in 
tbcbkmd.  V 

Wc  are  aow  iatvodiioad  to  the  great  Salniatiaa  contio? 
TOViv;  of  whiob^  if  it  bad  produced  nothing  bat  MUlpn'a '  Se* 
c«M  Dafcuea/  ftba  vcoiprocal  acarrility  would  have  bem  parr 
donable  for  it's  conse^iuences.  Scelera  ipsa  ntfatquc  Mt^ 
'  mmeede  placa$L  This  work,  jnstlv  represeartcd  by  Dr^  S* 
p«lM5j  aa  die  most  interestinf^  of  hit  prose  •compositions^ 
10  <theeopioot' scarce  to  all  hia  Uograpibers^  (exceot  Joiui*  • 
aoB^  wlip  ajipears  to  hanre  made  ooai^aiaTely.iiiUe  ase  of 
St)^materialsyvbickGouU  not /elsenheie  have  beenoW 
tiiawi.  But  on  the  MsU»ry,  or  relative  meritf^  of  tbis  graad 
claisioitdifliadiation  itis  too  laie  for  as  ta  eater.  l|*s^ief 
inlemt,  indeed,  isaene by :  and  oar  »priocapal  motife.  foi . 
now  riofitciag  it  is^mai we  mi^t  have  ap  eppoftaiuly  pf  Uai>» 
ingiwith  fir.  •S.J  ia  the  royahatpolemici  the  germ*  ikl 

"  ^ISomfi  of  the/political  writings  of  lie  Fate  Mr.  Bufka.  The 
same  iiailc  arsenal  drian^ge  seems  to  have  supfdietf  tlifc  artiHej^^ 
which  in  the  mMdle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  aitaedat  the  , 

foveroaient  of  England^  and  in  the  clOse  of  theeigbteetith  at  that  df 
France :  and  many  of  those  doctrines,  which  disgust  us  with  their 
nalted  deformity  hi  the  pages  of  the  Leyden  professor,  have  .  besu. 
withdrawn  from  our  detestation  under  an  embroidered, and  s|pariiling 
veil,  by  the  hand  of  the  British  polidoian*  Similar  thoughts  might 
be  sugg0itt«d  by  sinillir  subjects ;  and  the  same  passions^  however  er* 
cited,  might  natarally  rash  into  the  same  channel  of  intemperate  ex- 
pression :  or  the  expatiating  miiid  of  Mr.  Burke  might  range  even 
the  faoocs  of  Sal^utsius  to  fattea  on  their  coarse  produce ;  aod  find- 
ing them  replenished  with  bitter  springs,  might  be  induced  to  draw 
from  them  to  feed  the  luxuriancy  of  his  invective/*    p.  307. 

Thtf  imputed  resemblance  is  eobstaotiated  by  the  addac** 
tionof  many  curioos  coiacidencee  from  Salmasius'a  work» 

In  pp.  404j  405^ we  have  a  somewhat  mqre  distinct  anouii- 
ciation  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  purpose  t6 
.    abetain  from  malt)|rfyiog  extracbj  we  eaanot  forbear  citing 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs : 

*  Some  great  prodact;oa  in  the  highest  regien  of  fancy  had  been 
in  his  contemplation,  from  the  commencement  nearly  of  his  literary  , 

life,  fhe  idea  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  where  with  a  more  deiln* 
ed  object  it  acquired  a  more  certain  shape  from  the  example  of 
Tbi^so,  and  the  conversation  of  Tasso's  friend,  the  accompHsfaed  mar* 
qats  of  Villa.  ,  From  this  moment  it  seems  tu  have  been  immove* 
ably  fasmued  in  his  mind  ;  and,  though  for  a  seast>n  oppresMd  and 
everwbulmed  by  the  incumbent  duties  of  controversy*  it's  root  was 
ftill  of  lilt  aod  pregaant  With  stately  vegetation.  At  the  l\um  eC 
which  we  ace  speaking  (the  end  ef  1055,  and  the  beginning  ef  l|f4£} 

CaiT,  Hav.  Vol,  9,  Novmher,  1806.  r^^^rrl^ 
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^®ffV^^or|(.JKX9r^iig  to  ¥i&nip8,  was  Wriposty  )iti 
imlll^curibu't&^dtecton  lU  ^'tei^^iiii^'<tf'H^'^^'>^. 
cpinplication  of  advent*  circumstaDoes  ;  and  u»  it,  like  & 
l^,  rocks  .9flfCo'rwaj,  i3»ceii<l'irvgtb*ii^s  mai^dii' •IkVAtAl ' 
{he  inbleqency  bf >  dreaty  sky/  bMVmflMlcr  tlt^Maiie 

ip6T«if^head/  • -    ..' -        •'  -       •'"'- 

*  '  •  •'      '.      '  *••         .*."<»./'■••».      //   .1  JiV  •.  .» . .  -^' 

.  jmmUIoqI  >DiaUBct  k[ea»>  locid  arraogemcai^  QOBgriioM'aod 
^iYiil«itltfphcr(tb€l«lter,  kowemr^nmiaps^aoiwwbsJt  inex- 

*  Mftsi*)  what  wbcddoiMr  Zoi'li  baye?  Toefeib  Mtmij lik^ntm ii| 
Jlhefl^TeiiiiorettpeoiaHyy  whi^b  fiboHfnd*in;tQ!fl  wbrk,U0ibtf 
><&dtttg  one  to  tbink^  m  in  the  case  of  Mr«  BMe,  tba^leuili 
urigftnd  hid  sat  to  the  artiat  for  it'a'pof  trail.  Dr.  Sj  *,  too  «  « 
l^ahiler;*  Mdtiiay  jastty  be  datoed'amoDgf  tbOse^  whd^to  bop- 
vo'vr  lat^uage  from  bia  great  aabject) '  iboaere  x^f^  boilaiv 
fDcitare,  egregie  turn  facta  turn  qui  fecerint  coadecorore/et 
victufis  ip  pmne  avum  cel^brare  laudibui  jbosdiin'C'  [\. 

;lJpon  the^paragrapjijrjhoiy^vyr,  relaUve  to  i6k^i^turifii 
Hate  oi  feIigk>D  in  America^  which 

.  ^  From^  UudKm's .  bay  (^ith ,  tliq  soikll  ]nierni|)fioit  6f  Cani^iO^^ 
tka  MisMfBippi  beholds  tV  ti>)ig(oD  pf  Jeaui,uacpa'neeted,wttli  the  pa- 
^tro^iagf  of governmeot^  subsisting  lu  iodep^n4eat  yet  friendlf  con* 
.  9Baiu^ie«»  breathing  tbat  iinivarsal  ck^rity  wl>ich  constitutea  n*a.  Tital 
.q^tf  afid  oiferjagwVtk  it's  distinct  yet  blending' toaca  pne  '^ratid 
combination  of  harmony  io  the  car  of  it's  heaVeniy  Father  ;^'  f  •  Hi* 

.an  advocate  for  the  utility  of  cbuircb-eatablishlin^pts  mi^b^ 

find  mnch  to  observe^  and  to  object.     Were  'llle  itaVi* 

'    ment  even  "borne  out  by  facts^he  might  fairly  refuse  his.aa- 

'  Milta  an  argtiment  founded  upon  experience  ao  recent  and 

ao  Timitedj  and  reasonably  await  the  lapse  of  many  additi** 

*  bnal  years  to  complete  Ka  convictioh.    But  be  will  in'thii 

*  ease  demand^  whether  or  not  the  facta  themselvea  be  cor- 
^Wct  i  Are  the  dift^ientplaces  of  worship  in  the  new  KtorM 

well  ailmded>  and  weU  prfiaeitedj  Do  they  intdtipiy^  with 

a*  mnltiAlied  popolatioo — in  proportion^  or  at  all  I  iainfi* 
tj^qnkoown^  prjitre  iimong  the  upper  classes ;  are  there 
.tto  imtaiaceii  or  aret^ere  few,,  of  the  prevalence  of  supei^U^ 
fSon  «mongtheldwer»1n  thai  extensive  counniQaity  I  nv4 
wntil  tbeae  auerie8canbeiM>*wc^<^d  with  at  least  a  quaBfiea 
affirmative^  ne  will  aoapend  his  eotieurrenqe  in  the  coOf 

'*  As  we  masf  tftewiie  pronovnee  of  tbe  Anaphora  (p^  a55•.)^  An  insurrtctlpa 
.  ^Afahi*  Itc  r^,  H  we  nay  trail  HeliiM  io  bit.  •  Siili  cultioHi  fuftiamepa/ 
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1  lifiitfn  ifDplied>  though  probably  not  iatepde^ji  1>J  iU<(  ^i^ 
fepce  in  qaesUon. 

In  ati  earl V  part  of  this  article  .we  criminatecl  Dc  S.,  af. 
having  been,  DOtl^a^ed  b;  partiality  for  bis  hero  into  too  great 
detail  on  th«  gttbjectof  hi3  earkr  treatment  at  Cambridge. 
B«t  be  is  not,  we  findj  so  inpcn  enamotired  of  bim  as  td 
be  blind  to  his  faults.  Speaking  of  his  '  Ready  and  E^y 
Wmy to  esfablMi  a  ftee  CommoDWealth/  be  obserres^ 

•  *  ^WBdtihecthiiig  piepoitessieti^f  a  ffarty-zealot,  be  dfeterts  the 
ffnasal.ipnncspkvfor.tJiaacuiDmefitof hU  particular  object;  and 
^fikikA  ^ihu  Ua  own  opinions  aught  t#  b«  enforced,  in  opposition  td 
those  ol  Ihe  majority  of  the  natioitj  Aware  also  that  a  frequent 
chi|lig^  of  the  gfrvernvn|(  body  might  he  attended  with  inconvenietica 
and  poe&ihle  danger,  he  ^ifc^det  against  fret|uent  parliaments,  and  ill 
fiivour  of  a  perfnanent  qouncil.  Into  such  incofaaistencies  was  hf 
betrayed  by  his  anixnosity  to  monarchy^  and  his  bigotted.  attachi 
*  ment  to  whatever  carried  the  naMc  of  a  republic.  V^ith  all  it's 
defects  htiwever,  and  raised  indisputably  on  a  false  foundation^ 
thi«  treatise  exhibits  many  sinking  truths,  and  plates  in  them  strong 
attitudes,  &c/    p.  418; 

In  tbi!  note  (p.  433}  a  cqriout  jm^r  U  eitracted  froi4 
lAtd  Sominers'  coliection,  on  the  subject  of  Cromwell's  in* 
tencenty  and  the  snbstitiition  of  Charles'  corpse  in  the  pto^ 
tkfetond  .coHtn  ;  with  the  ^iew  of  making  '  any  sentence^ 
i^hUih  might  in  after-times  be  pronounced  upon  his  (Crom- 
weirs)  body,  efTectuatly  fall  oii  that  of  th^  king.^  This  pros- 
pective arrangement,  it  seems,  whil^  it  strongly  indicate4 
th^  f^rsof  his  friends,  fuli^'  answered  it's  end;  and  under  th^ 
natural  delusion  of  circumstances  ibe  royal  martyr,  as  it . 
kabsequentiy  appeared  from  'a  strong  seam  about  the  necly 
%aa  by  his  vindictive  party  jpublicly  hung  on  the  gallows^ 

It  will  gratity  tbe  reader,  from  ppu  441,  442^  to  learn  thui 
in  . 

•'  *  That  private  scenh^  in  which  al<ftie  Milton  has  ginerally  been 
conattferM  a^  liaUia  to  teasure^  or  rather  perhaps  noteatiUed  toour 
aflfectioa,'    - 

he  was  amiable  and  injured.  With  reference  to  bis  daiighr 
ters,  whom  be  is  often  Said  to  have  treated  vrith  harsbnes%  bj^ 
is  repiekented,  like  Lear^  as 

■   ■■  '     a  popf  old  man^ 
\  More  sinn'd  against  ihan  sinning. 

The  Instances  indeed  of  their  upkiodness  to  their  bimd  mi 
jaged  parent^  in  '  selling  hif  books  to  the  duughilUwomeii^ 
•od  advising  the  maid-fcrf ant  to  ^«at  him  in  her  market 
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iup,  tec'  as  stated  by  deposition  <m  oath,  fidiy  aa|ttiliiii| ' 
ofihe  charge  of  andue  severity.  ^ 

Tbe  critique  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  (p*  466  tc  sea«).is  £oU 
lowed  by  some  excellent  leniarks  on  ttie  '  aneipMl  flosr.^ 
Milton's  genius/  p.  476.  On  this  subject^  the  appareot  diAk 
rence  between  Milton  and  Toland  .may  .perhq>s  be  reoask 
ciled,  by  supposing  thelattet  (and  indeed  Milton  bimaelf,  i« 
his  Eleg.  V.  5*^7, .25.  ^  In  adventum  veris')  to  refer  to  tba 
approach  of  spring,  or  the  latter  pari  oiF  wincer. 

The  whole  is  wound  up  with  a  summary  of  Miltao!ir<pci^ 
flIonaU  moral,  domestic,  literary,  politieal,  and  tfligtoita^Gtia^ 
racter ;  upon  each  dhrision  of  which  muck  might  be  a4ad,aitll 
mncb  in  the  way  of  hig^  commendatbn.  On  a  wol-k  iite' 
.this,  indeed,  many  canonsof  biofpapby  mightbe  constnictrd, 
and  illustrated  chiefly  with  affirmative  examples  :  Indt  tiU^ 
fuodimHtrCf  capias.  Bot  we  have  only  room,  by  a  more 
invidious  labour,  to 

— -^mark  a  ?pol  or  two/ 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  pui^e. 

Among  these,  the  egnpo  rapcrsos  corpore  n/Evos,  beside 
.  the  redundancy  of  Sqrid  diction,  aqd  tb^  pit)er  defects 
.  to  which  we  have  already  aliuded,,aa  ejtoess  of  the.  political 
liistory  of  the  times  may  perhaps  be  classed; sis  Anc4if  the 
chief.    Much  of  this  is  lud^d  requisite  to  the  fuU  exhibi- 
tion of  agreat  political  character;  butitipight  bavebeeamore 
closely  compressed,  Therearesome  figures  like  wise,  pei:ha|>s, 
a  little  too  oriental.     'To  make  him  thq  centre  of  an  ex- 
tended  circle  of  admiralioOj'  (p.  36)  is  poicly  Persian ^andmaf 
he  fouud  in  the  Tales  Qf  InatullaofOelbi,  The  phrases  '^qrieo- 
'     did  results  urged  find  separated  by  some  interposing  delect^' 
(p.  62)  '  strenuous  SiUWdiioo/ {^.  41  \)  Wi^isr/y.iaid/  &c» 
{p.  US)  we  cojisider  as  tooiatinized^  and  in  ps^e  $49>  we 
notiee  a  mis*translatioa,  from  a  mistake  of  the  nominative  for 
'    the  ablative  case  of  g/drid. 

The app^idix  contains  Dr.  S.*s  entire  translutfon  of  Milton's 

<    verses  '  to  bisFatber/  aversion  of  his  thirf  Itnlian  sonnet  and 

of  Dr,  George's  lines  for  his  monument  by  Mr.  Wran^bam, 

(whobas  likewise  contribfit^'several  oth^f  tratislattons^indif- 

Terertt-  parts  of  the  work)  a  farth^*  exposure  of  Wartoti's  cri- 

'  lic&l  andTiterary  incompetency,*  the  detection  of  a  topogra- 


♦  Upon  thrt  cumbrous  hyp#f «>cri|i^':rlf are  ftpe.  idiiiy  Atteec  coramentf  in  difff- 
rci  t  partj  of  ilic  vtiumc.  Se«  particulBrly  Nolfe*.  pp.  5S,  80,  lOS,  23*,  ♦»*• 
S'4wt  this  does  not  proceed  from  want  ot'cindour  toward  llic  late  Poct-JLiurcat* 
w»Y  be  inferred  •fratU'th^  compliuients  :p«id  (<»  rsHer,  and  Uftll  (p.  194)  and 
tTfc!  vlqdicaiMii  uf  CUaries  ,4^ftioa  MiixoUs  ^P»$^lit  ^9.  * 
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*  pbical  cmr  with  i^rd  to  Forest^HBr  saoction^  by  tfae 
tlltisVrious  nsme  of  Sir.W31i«iii  Jones,  mod  tbie-Ameiicai^ 
ati9Griptaoii  oo  PrtsideBt  Bttflhhmiri  h%  Itttaad  tnoetin* 
Mrestmg  «i:lkle  however  is  ^Ec*  perspicuous  etateoKat  of  the 
JUttderian  toipogtum^  tp.  i^;      lo  this  the  sbalt,  directed 

2^Dst  ,the.  prinoipaJi,  is  carried  with  a  force  that  stiilpes 
rpiigh  Urm  fiitf  accompfice:  '  As  when  a  skilful  cook  hat 
triissM  a  brace  of  woodcocks,  he  with  iron  skewer  pi^roel 
the  tender  sides  of  both,  8cc/  But,  who  wookt  haw 
expeeted  td  6nd  the  RaoiUer  lurking  behind  a  Scotchman 
&(r  ctencealoidnt!  Dr.  Johnsoii,  ^by  all  that^s  wonder* 
ful !'  And  yet,  when  we  cotisidertbat  writer's  general  hos* 
tilitt  to  every  thing  connected' with  political  ueedem,  the 
Exultation  with  which  he  perused  the  pn>of*sbeets  of 
Laud^r'i  Essay  (as  quoted^  p.  ^3,  fixnn  SrJplm  Hawv 
xms)  his  sevens  oeosure^of  our  antfaor's  smaller  poems,  of 
his  Latin  poetry,  of  his  Lycidas,  and  of  his  Samson  AgoBi»» 
tes ;  and  above  all,  the  qualification  of  his  high  and  splen* 
did  panegyric  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  *  by  which  he  would 
prove  it  deficient  in  the  first  great  requisite  of  poetry,  .the 
power  of  ple&sing,  and  therefoife ' but  an  indifferent  poem;* 
jet  the  most  candid  among^  us  seriously  determine,  whe« 
iher  the  critic  be  superior  to  the  suspicfoa'of  having* 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  blast  the  laurels'  of  Milfoil* 
The  subject;  indeed,  is  placed  beyond  the  exercise  of  doubt 
by  *  fh^  radical  and  pervading  malignity' of  his  '  biographi* 
cal  libel/ 

Let  not  Dr.  Johnson's  friends  injudicionsly  attempt 
to  vindicate;  what  tbcy  cdn  never  substantiafly  defend. 
With  all  his  'merits  arid  hfs  powers,  ami  few  have  had 
j*reater,  be. was  tindoubtedly  pftetj  splenetic,  prejudiced,  and 
overbearing,  lb  the  instance  of  Lauder,  it  is  to  be  feared,  1^« 
Was  more  deeply  im^lichted  than  has  hitherto  getierallybeeo 
supposed.  And  ft  was  not  long  ago  in  the  contemplatiou 
.of  the  first  scholar  in  the  world. 

Yet  foarai(ig  with  iV  *rchdeacon*s  critic  bIopd|     . 

to.  prove  him  so. 

If  then,  in  coiiclq^ipn,  wb  wo^l4  characterize  the  general 
cloqneqce  of  Dr.  S.^s  worl^  by  (i6me|''s  ^tcTur^;  ^>muw  fi^miri, 
we  may  borrow  a  kindred  allusioB  from  Virgil,  substirutiiiig 
only  for  Attima  it's  equivalent,  in  elucidation  of  the  keennesi 
of  bis  closing  remarks.; 

Vitanaque  in  vidnere  poait,: . 
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Aut.Va.^^^^LMmH^  Bettm  t^Mrt^  mii  Logic.  Bff  Ik 
4$i€  WUHmn  vAirr^,  RR.a.  Ed.  mi^d  Ptofomr  ^f  BMn 
Ltitra  and  Logic  in  Mb  Umioeniisf  if  Si.  jMdnm.    H 

'    a^Fohmcs.    890.    iiODgifttft.     18GI& 

THE  (iccturea  of  Banon.i^ppear  lo  be  so  entirely  sup^ 
•eded  by  those  of  Blair,  that,  unlcgs  the  lover  of  polite  It- 
ierature  is  desirous  of  posseesing  two  miniatures  of  his  mis- 

{ress,  he  can  hftve  no  reason  for  purchasing  both  these  pub- 
icatjons.  The  ground  whiclx  the  two  authors  go  oyer  is  the 
fame;  the  division  of  their  subiect  is  the  same;  their  instances 
ipr  examples  arc  frequently  the  same;  their  style  alone  is 
differepU  Ihey  are  both  indeed  perspicuous ;  but  Blair  is 
often V'legant  I  a  virtue  which  is  npt  to  be  found  io  the  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Barron. 

A  history  of  literature  seems  to  be  yet  a  desideratum  with 
the  English.  The  French  are  supplied  with  a  work  of  this 
tind  as  far  as  1a  Harpe  |)rocfedea ;  but  he  has  left  the  sub- 
ject in  a  verAr  unfinished  state.  One  writer  in^ieed  can  hardlv 
\e  ej^pected  to  gather  the  whole  harvest  of  so  wide  afield.  It 
'  Aould  be  a'  national  work;  for  it  demands  talents  of  the 
inost  vaaoiis  descriptions;  taste,  skill  in  arri^ngement,  copious 
eloquence,  and  extensive  learning. 

In  perusing  the  Ii^ctures  of  Mr*  Barron,  the  particular  me- 

5'  it  which  struck  u^,  was  a  somewhat  closer  attention  to  the 
ievelopement  of  the  principles  of  grammar  than  is  to  be 
/ound  in  Blair ;  and  the  particular  defect  was  the  repetition 
jof  common-place  et$tnples.  This  )ast  error  is  especially 
observable  where  it  ought  least  to  have  been  remarked;^ 
namely,  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  treat  of  the  more 

g'lieral  poetical  figures,  tnetaphor,  allegory,  personificfition, 
c.  fee.  Here  the  examples  are  so  hackneyed  that  we  even  . 
meet  with  *  Virtu^  and  Vice  contending  for  the  dirtetion  of 
Hercules,'  and  '  Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round 
stone.'  We  are  spared  indeed  Cowper^  transition  of  the 
same  passage  in  Horner^  and  th^  absurd  line  which  concludes 
It,  '    ■  ■         .  .      .  '  ' 

•  Rdsh'd  again  obstinate  (Jowb  to  tbe  plain.*    ^ 
Mr.  Barrop's  rules  for  poetry,  like  all  other  rulesTor  noble 

?'  txertions,  cramp,  aud  deetroy  evers  shadow  of  geniu§.  W^ 
t  by  rules  that  Homer  wrote  the  Iliad  J.Did  the  Inferno  of 
Dante  arise  from  tlie  inspiration  of  criticism  i  Was  Shakpspearia 
the  child  of  art  i  All  the  brighter  powersofimaginiyiion  ema- 
nate from  the  soul ;  nature  only  ia  the  mother  of  the  glories 
of  poeUy.  We  deny  not^tliat  the  pigmies  of  literature,  the 
^lii  Italjci^  the  Haylfys,  mid  the  Bo8cawep«j^  owe  dl  tbei? 
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«xif  tepee  to  methodical  rule  and  prescribed  order.  So/ibr, 
Mid  11^  forth^/  i^  ihcf  crIUcair  db^dtasHrf^Afiii^  of  a^f 
Qse;  the airaisfliat imtld deOsnf  a^comiiioQ Wr^l, eocuai* 
beraod^Conrtralit'iKeeflbrttof a^nt.  '  '*  ■' 
How  r '^'  ^^  '  ^ ^"  " 


cussing  I 

ijfeli  i^ky^  be^n  imagmfecl  l)y  /^  tfiawy  itfetf,  many  womei , 
ai^  niW  chn4reQ?  flie  ctgrnal  rccufreiiceoflhe  ^BIImJ 
inisjt  *  irjd  f  tt^  hipon  ^ounfl  to  the  ihleM 'of  my  fathers; 
and' the  gbpsls  of  a  Ihouk^ticl  Warnors  ^hri^Idnr  bn  the  wjdd 
bf  nighti^  ihusj  Purely 'hi? 'disgusting  to  fatl-grqwn  rcaderjij 
}^nd  tbeu  to  hear  a  partial  conMryraan  assume  the  autaeiiii. 
ticity  Q'f  the  poems  attrm\ite4  to  Osi^iita^  or  bupd  that  aui 
tteBtipity  upon  the  cifcuriiistance  6F  the  introduction  oCni 
images  but  such  as  nature  '^Aggests;  is  what  the  understi^tid- 
tngpf  tfjej>!^blic  in  the' year  190(5  must  siirely  revolt' aVI 
Jfhe  single  unanWerjible  question,  of  *  Where  are  the  miU 
tauscripts  i*  ought  long  iago  to  have  set  this  foohsh  biistnesi 
at;  rest.  The  '  Address  to  the  Sun/  and  inany  other  spi^hdiA 
|Kitchef,  whether  Ossianfs  or  Macpberson's,  redeeui  it  frons 
Ihat  contempt  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  such  com* 
inon-place  )K>mbast.  .' 

We  have  hitherto  rarely  agreed  in  judgment  with  our  an* 
tiior.  Let  us  view  him  in  a  more  favourable  light;  that  is; 
In  one  more  agreeable  to  our  own  opinions  of  sruccessfui 
writing.  We  have  said  that  grammar  i^  hisyirtr.  THi 
^libjoiAed  quotation  is  worthy  of  attention : 

*  A  late  writer^  speakkigof  the  infleottoas  of  tbe  ancitiit  i|io» 
gnagBs,  ooiDparsd'witb  the  nieof  aaxiliarietf  and  partklas  among  thf 
n^odemst  expmiMs  Umselt  io  the  follosnog  effect :  Our  mddera 
langPMigsft  ma^  4d  ;ibis  rospoc^  be  comfwred  to  the  art  of  carpto» 
fry  in  its  xadeit  «tate^  wheaik^  union  of  the  materials  employed  b^ 
4he  artisan,  xouU  be  effected  ^o&ly  by  the  help  of  these  externu 
<a9ane  implements)  pins»  naiisi  and  Cramps.  The  ancient  languages 
menble  th^  sane  art  iti  its  most  improved  state,  after  the  iuTtftntion 
of  dovetail,  joints,  grooves,  and  mortisb,  when  all  the  principal  func* 
fionsareefi^cted  by  adapting  prop^ythe  extremities  of  .the  pieces 
Jtooae  another/ 

Mr.Barron^s  remar&s  upon  the  old^  accustomed  .divi^^ns 
of  the  stile  6f  authors^  into  nervous^  feeble;  eoficise,  diffuse^ 
fLc.  &c«^  are  the  very  reiteration  of  repetitioa.  His  history 
iDf  the'  progress  of  eloquence  is '  ralher  move  novel ;  thia  in- 
lieedis  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book/  and  we  sbdl 
Ityereford  make  someextraclSy  passmg  over  the  ^o^ueftce  of 
fii^eeaftdilotnfe/thegre&tttasteni  of  each  hattng  been 
fb  amply  beleUrated,  a<idconfinHigmirs^lve»  to  later  <exam« 
|des,    *  Some  specimeot  ai  ^tutd  compositiob^  ^^  evea 


'ft9ft     farronU  tietwris  an  lBeite%  lleitra  ani  ZoffLC. 

ilrotei  ofelQC|^eDce/  says  par. author,^  ^PP^^  ^  thefaihcf< 
of  the  Christi^  church  ;  Laclahlius^  Mioutius  FeliXj  Cki-- 

Sin,  and  Chrvsostom/^  And  is  .th}s  the  manner  in  whiqb 
,  e  ejpquence^  of  Cbrys^stom  is  mentioned  t  an  eloqoetice 
l^f  the  most  vivid  nature  ;  copious^^  impassiona^l,  orftaraent- 
e^,^  and  powerfully  commaoding?'Is  TertuBjan's  enerey 
Entirely  forgotten  by  this  writer?  He  allows  indeed)  that,  aft?r 
the  revival  of  literature,  and  the  irfvention  of  priptiug  at  the 
I>eginning.'Of  the  fifteenth  century,  the-  spirit  of  Greece 
and  JRoiire  appeared  again  among  the  learned.  Erasmus^ 
1^naoaB>.MeIancthoD,  Beza,  aad  the  two  Stephtefl,  dta* 
played  an  extent  of  knowledge  and  >a  correctness  of  taste, 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  refined  age. 

Upon  these  subiects  our  author  might  have  dilated  to  ad- 
vantage*;  but  he  flies  onward  to  the  more  recent  eloquence 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch.    We  shall  here  select  a  pa^ 

£g9,,tfh^sh  displays  bis  reasoning  abilities  in  a  favourable 
Jkk%.  QorJs  the  matter  by  aay  means  trite  and  common, 

^Though«^v«fal  of ttegoverhments  of  modern  Europe  posaesfa 
grsat  share  of  liberty,  yet  nqne  of  them  present  any  flattering  field 
for  eloquence,  except  that  of  Great  Briuin.  We  may,  perhaps, 
except  some  of  the  specinioos  of  oratory  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
dtsts  «f  tba.  Swiss  Cantons,  or  ia  the  meetings  of  the'states  general  of 

^  ihs  Unliad  Proviaoes;  but  if  we  reflect  a  httle,  we  shall  findiasur* 
movmabW  obstacle^  in  the  manner  of  constituting  tbeie  assemblies. 
No  fl»an  can  becopne  an  emii^iit  grator  without  long  study,  mucli 
practice,  and  great  acquaintance  with  the  world.  He' must  have 
experience,  in  business,  and  his  mind  most  be  elerated  by  sonoe  great 

..  public  interest.  Scarcely  any  of  these  advantages  can  be  acquired 
by  the  members  of  the  political  bodies  I  have  mentioned.  Their 
territories  were  divided  among  small  independent  states,  and  the  mem- 
bers can  sddom  be  roused  by  any  important  national  object.  They 
were  generally  occupied  about  the  policy,  or  tbe  laws  of  their  own 
little  community,  and  could  not  grasp  those  great  conceptions  sup* 
plied  by  ocCBsioni,  which  involve  the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  faappi* 
Mss  of  large  bodies  of  mankind.  Tbe  deputies  of  the  States  Genei^l 
of  both  these  confederated  bodies,  were  elected  from  tbe  members 
that  nuinaged  the  businei^s  of  particular  republics,  while  the  States 
General  themselves  are  no  better  than  coratnidees  who  consulted .  on 
sufbjects  of  commoh  uf  ilft^',  but  had  no  poiver  ro  decide  or  to  execute. 
Theii'decisions  were  adopted  and  authorized  by  the  respective  fe- 

',  Ipshtlai^es  of  the  several  republics,  before  they  could  ha\e  the  forca 

*  of  lawrf,  a^d  their  meetings  were  neither  so  frequent  nor  tfo  lasting  as 
to  furnish  speakers  of  eminence.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  former 
pi  tbe^  aaafederacias„ao(t  the  mc^caniile .  spirit  p(  the  lifter,  were* 
p^rhaps^  unfriendly  to  the  degauUirivaud  vil.i^d  ^v^^^influe^e 
§}fef  the  minds  of  men  tliat.  was  n^t  gamecl  by  /urc<^  .fxr  mq)My.    ^aU 

;  d^rs  af|d  perchantsh^y^^ofnmoplyJbe^  sparing  of  thejc  wq^Jsi 
and  bare  I^ld  the  noble  profession  oTsjpcaking  ib  contempt,^ 


^  */  H^  good  speaking*   Mr.B.  asserts,  could  be  expected  im 

"ti^e  Briti^  parliament  before  the  revolution.  The  eloqaeoce 
<)f  a  Straflford  perhaps  may  somewhat  controvert  this  asser* 
tion.  Generally,  however,  the  opinion  is  warrantable.  Da* 
ring  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I.  indeed,"  the  prp- 

egress  of  civilisation  and  knowledge  was  so  considerable  as  \9   - 
fomisfa. eminent  orators ;  but  the  influence  of  the  crown  wm 

-  ^  g^^at,  or  the  topics  of  debate  were  so  few,  that  no  do^aence 
.appei^red  wbich  excited  much  attention. 

•  The  succeeding  period/  observes  Mr.  Barron,  *  in  the  rtigi, 
of  Charles  I.  probably  woald  have  generated  coirspicaoos.  merit 

I  in  the  HoQse  of  Commons,  had    not  the   enemies  of. the  court 
been  aninated  with  a  spirit  of  bigotry  hostile  to  all  great  e^Torti 
i>rgtBiUt|  and  the  measures  of  the  court  been  condoctcd  witk  . 
an  indiscretion,  which    no  eloquence   could  defend,  a(ul  wbick 
it  seems  force  alone  was  qualified  to  support/ 

The  writer  proceeds  through  the  limes  of  Charles  II.,  whicb 
in  part  displayed  the  violence  of  the  preceding  reign^and  ia 
part  caugnt  the  spirit  of  that  voluptuous  seasoo^ 

*  When  love  was  all  an  idle  monarch's  care. 
Seldom  in  council,  never  in  a  war/ 

Even  on  discussing  the  settlement  of  our  go^rnttient  at 
tbe  revolution,  instead  of  haranguing  with  the  dignity  of  ^^ 
triotsand  the  eloquence  of  orators,  the  members  of  tbe  Bri<*> 
tish  parliaments  entered  into  dry  discussions  of  tlte  meanin|^ 
of  words,  frivolo«i.s  crilicisius  on  the  sentiments  of  their  ad- 
Yersary,  and  exhibited  a  picture  of  schools  of  declamation^ 
rather  than  of  the  greatest  assemblies  in  the  world  canvassing 
the  future  government  of  a  free  people. 

'  Since  the  revolution/  continues  Mr.  Barron, '  several 
eminent  orators  have  appeared,  but  unfortunately,  at  least  for 
eloquence,  no  great  occasion  has  occurred.'  VVe  must  con- 
clude this  sentence  to  have  been  written  previous  to  the 
troubles  in  France*  But  let  us  regularly  follow  the  detail  of 
our  author:  ... 

*  The  most  eloquent  speaker,  perhaps,  tliat  evprapp»»»re.d  in  the 
House  uf  Comnion^^  and  who  managed  the  deliberationiN  of  that  hs- 
;ien)biy  with  an  ascendancy  no  other  orator  ever  acquired,  1  mean 
the  late  Lord  Ch^thi^m^attcr  getting  in'topuwer  by  declaiming  agniust 
coDtipentai  connections,  supported  ibt'in  with  vigour,  and  carried  '' 
thc^n  farthv  than  hud  been  done  by  any  formej  minister/ 

Not'to  intei^fere  with  Ihe  ptJiitJcnl  miestion  wM<rh  this  sen- 
tence 5nvolves,and  passing  by  Sit  Williiihi  AVymihtim  and 
Mr.  Pufteney  (wliose  extempor'aneoBS  speeches,  hotv-. 
i*ter|  yoItAire  has  pronounced  to  2>e^  equal  to  the  stgdi^d 


aratMHt^f  Cieero  and  J>anoftilieMB),  let  m  ventara  t*  4uld 
Mr.  Barron's  aecpoot  of  English.  cIo^immk^,  some  miiatoii  «f 
Mr.  PxU  aad  Fox^  as  oar  first  and  most  aaoompIiAiad  win 
lora. 

.  The  differanee  of  style  observable  in  the  speeehes  ofthcM 
axltaordiaaryBsenjWas  as  maitedaf^deekted  as  f«fhm% 
ever  appeared  in  the  eompositions  of  any  too  airthoss.  Tm 
atyle^  M  r.  Pitt  was  rhetorical  and  dtffyse ;  that  of  Mr.  VcKp 
close  and  argumentative.  The  former  seemed  to  take  a:  g^ 
p^al  survey  of  the  subject  in  hu  comprebeoiiive  iviiad^  ^nd 
to  pour  fo]rth  a  miglityj  uniuterrupted  tide  of  eloquent 
oyer  the  wbole^  without  any  very  logipal  arraogementf  ^r 
divisipDof  his^rguments^  according  to  the  imporu^nee  qf 
|Murticulaf  points  which  he  had  to  establish.  Mir.  Vq^m  <M 
the  contr/iry,  began  with  a  dry  «xpo^  of  his  mataKials';  state 
ed  each  part  of  the  subject^  ancf  specified  that  which  der 
manded  the  chief  attention.  Then  gWing  the  rejns  to  hk 
powerful  and  collected  eloouence,  in  a  stiie^  pnre^  ma^ly^  and 

ferspicuous^  he  ran  through'  the  several  departments  6f  the 
usiness  in  debate ;  with  a  wpnderful  variety  of  illustration^ 
adapted  his  address  allernately  to  the  calculating  and  the 
sanguine  hearer ;  assailed  the  former  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
detail,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  tb^  latter  with  all  thefo- 
thusiasm  of  passion.  Though  be  was  so  rapid^  he  was  al* 
ways  clear;  no  unnecessary  amplification,  no  redundanf 
words,  im|>e^  the  passage  of  his  arguments  to  the  under- 
ttanding  of  the  senate.  JMr.  Pftt^s  speeches  might'certainly 
have  been  curtailed  without  injury  to  the  matter  which  they 
contained.  Superfluity  of  words  was  his  prevailing  defect. 
^Vhoever  reads  his  orations  in  print.  Will  find  that  a  peg 
may  be  drawn  across  many  expressi9ns,  and  the  sense  re- 
ipam  complete.  But  this  flowing  manner  had  the  great- 
est effect  upon  the  house  :  this  ve^y,  copiousness  persuaded 
numerous  nearers  that  nothing  Ijoat  tlie  strongest  ground 
could  enable  an  orator  to  make  so  overwhelming  an  attack 
upon  his  adversaries  \  to  present  so  full  a  front  to  them  in 
battle.  \ 

Mr.  Fox  drew  up  his  forces  \Ji  doser  array.  It  was 
not  the  gay  array  of  Asia^  glittering  to  the  sun  in  all  thepbmp 
of  military  ornament;  but  the  iron  phalanx  of  Macedon, 
compact  and  terrible^  with  spears  pointed  on  every  side. 
To  drop  our  similes,  Mr  Pitt  had.  tbe  advaq^age  in  the  power 
of  recommending  measures  to. parliament;  he  placed  the 
subject  in  a  more  captivating  ligl)t;.  he  concealed  what 
would  have  offended  bjT  avoiding  partici^arity.  Mr.  J^cif, 
was  greateit  in.  reply.  His. memory  .lierf  was  .astonisliiugt 
pmd  has  enabled  hia^^  as  many  of  pur  re(iclci9  wlU  recoJiltictA 
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te  numr  mspefechvtliat  has  hnied  fot  three  hoort^ »  imUi»- 
4icaUy»  that  there  iiras  not  a  single  ai^mnent  which  he'  did 
not  eodearonr  td  cMfote  uriaimfWm  exaedy  in  the  .oider 
in  which  his  opponent  brought  it  forward.  But  we  must  taka 
<)ttrlei^Te  of  tSese  ilinstrious  rivate;  with  a  wish  that  amne 
liislarian  or  poet  oiay  arise  worthy  to  apostiophiae  thea*-*- 

Fartonad  aitibo !  ti  quid  raea  csrmina  possuot^ 
NnUa  diis  unqotin  metaori  vos  eximet  avo ! 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  contains  Mr.  B/s  oplnlona 
upon epistolary^philosophical^^ and  hislorical  writing;  upon  the 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors ;  upon  pastorals^  upon 
lyric^  didactic/descriptive^epic^  and  dramatic  poeliy.  His  ex-  ^ 
amples  are  taken  from  the  most  noted  authors  in  each  kind  of 
composition,  and  areso  perfectly  the  counterpart  of  Blair's  ex- 
amples and  sentiments  upon  the  same  heads,  that  we  sba1(  be 
excused  for  omitting  useless  selections.  In  his  logical  informa- 
tion Mr.  Barron  is  more  original ;  after  exlracdng  therefore 
Usopiftion  of  the  merits  of  a  syllogism  as  a  mode  of  reasoninff, 
we  shall  return  to  his  cri^oisms  upon  those  epic  poems,  whidi 
«re  less  commonly  read,  and  with  these  shall  conclude  our 
urticle. 

AAer  going  through  every  species  of  6y1bgisticreasoohig» 
and  detailing  the  comparative  merits  and  defsrcts  of  eacn 
ispeeles^  Mr.  Barron  sums  up  as  follows : 

'  What  thsos  is  the  mystery  of  this  mighty  syllogistic  art*  %vbi«h 
bas  sio  I^ng  engaged  the  attention  of  learned  men,  aud  is  stiU  scceunt- 
td  by  many  of  that  description  to  contain  something  meritorious, 
or  to  be  an  analysisof  the  art  of  reasoning?  h  is  no  more  than  thi$; 
"  Whatever  agrees.with  any  genM«>  will  agree  with  every  species  of 
that  genus;  ok  whatever  disagrees  with  any  genus,  will  disagree 
with  every  9peclc8  of  that  genus.'^  If  this  be  the  princfpte  of  the 
art,  can  we  wonder  at  the  self-evidence  of  all  the  conclusion^  of  all 
its  syllogbmS)  or  that  it  never  gratified  science  or  business  with  tha 
discovery  of  any  useful  truth  V  '  " 

One  other  extract  will  explain  our  authored  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  syllogism  more  satisfactorily. 

^  But,  wbila  I  reprobate-the  syllogistic  methmU  for  htsng  nuga* 
jtory  and  insignificant  as  an  instrun^ent  of  reasoning.  1  admit  its  hig|i 
merit  a^  an  engine  of  wrangling  and  controversy.  \t  wem  t{i«  hapr 
piest  contrivance  that  could  have  been  devised  for  conductinj;.  t^o^ 
public  disputations  and  comparative  tr'uils,  which  for  agt:s  prcvaiied 
in  Kijropc,  and  nm^hich  the  discovery  of  truth  was  no  part  dfthe 
ambition  of  the  combatants.  The  most  ready  and  acute  framer  of  syN 
^gismi  was  sut^  to  retire  trtuinphant.  ThegirHnd  cont^t  \^as  mft 
Mether  ithe  sj'llogism  costained  any  usefuV  trtitb.  'fhb'  o^jt^ct  of 
i|Nie  party  was  to  mamtain  its  Ii^giiimacy ;  of  the  otl.er,  to  contfo* 
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•piince ;  and  the  tfiind  (>f^jpap,appufenUy  «QUiusiastjic.iii  thedifcg^ 
veryoftrtttt  k^d  ki^o^yledgey  never  ^fiud^rc^   fanber.fEoin   tU^it 

i*!»**-^  '.        ...•.-       .    .  V  ,.  ■      . ; 

To  advert  to.  Hebter  6ii)(J€qU^  wa  tball  pSJis.Jt^y  HaoHft 
l^JIgil*  T^^Pj-aod  Miltoq,  i^i  lhe  f«,me^9ile«<eAh^  we  bftfj 
2dr.  Barron 's  backueyed  ibqughU  upon  Uerodptus,  Tbucy* 
dides^LivytSallustj  and  other  ancient  a|i|tt)orsj  and  ailbv  hiai 
only  U)  afHsak  upon  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire^  the  Lusiad  of 
Cambens^  ibe  I^eonidaus  of  Glover^  and  the  Epigoni^d  of 
Wilkie, 

*  TbeiHeariadt  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  eptc  exceileace.  It  h 
asingqUc  effort  of  Uie  extensive  geninsof  its  auikor^  wbo  posseBsed 
tha  unco ratnoo. capacity  of  excelling  iu  every  deparCroent  of  letters 
to  which  be  inclined  to  apply*  The  civil  war  of  France  under  H^a- 
ly  the  fourth  «^s  an  unfortunate  subject)  as  it  was  too  recent,  liov^ 
per  splendid  and  important,  to  admit  those  liberties  with  the  dates 
and  triansacuons  of  history,  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  an  in- 
teresting epic  fable.  The  author  accordingly  has  been  obliged  to 
commit  violatipns  of  «trQth«  so  stubborn  as  to  destroy  almost  the  ere* 
dibility  of  every  incident  he  had  to  advance.  He  bus  also  been  un<« 
lucky  in  his  tnachtnery,  which  consists  entirely  of  allegorical  |)ersoi^ 
ig^Sy  such  as  Discord,  War,  Fai\aticifim|  State-policy^  and  Love/     ^ 

Mr«  Barron's  reasons  for  this  condemnation  of  Voltaire's 
MacbiQery  lire  ibink   iiisofficient.     They  are  the  follow- 

*  These  beings  might  be  conj^enial  to  ilie  ev^nt'i  and  they  w^rt 
perhaps  the  qnly  ones  expedient  to  be  intrudt^ced/  .•     .   . 

This  cotifcssion  is  enough ;  but  Mr.  Biirron  proceeds*,  he 
gives  bis  reasons  for  the  Expediency   vrhicb  he  condemns. 

*  lliese  allegorical  per8r)nitge9  are  introduced  hy  Voltaire«  Uecause 
his  countrymen  would  not  have  relished  the  machinery  founded  upon 
their  religious  creed;  but  they  are  improper  to  be  eniployed  in. any 
transHction  wjiere  the  poet  inte^ids;  not  to  «onipo&«  a  fairy  tale, .hut  to 
hold  forth  a  consistciit  btory  uhic,b  he  expects  his  reader  to  believe.' 

•  Thiais  hyper-critical;  we  do  not  quarrel  witbSid  and  Dmlli 
JD-M)ltont^  nor  witU  the  Spirit  froas  Ueli  ialbe  J'laaisaliflr, 
althotigb  truth  is  thebasisofthatr'poem.  as  wdias* of  Paradise 
Lost.  Air.  Barron,  bo^veTel*,  ali6w$  them^it  of  tiie  Henriade : 

*  Vottaire,  notwithstanding  all  tliiise  dissdvantagc^v  makes  a  rgs<- 
pectabk  ^gure^  as  an  epic  pott.  His  descriptions  .are  bold  h\id 
lively,  His  sentimenU  arc  always  spirited,  and  soipel^aies  subluue. 
His  versification  has  all  ihc>moiit  the  French  lai^uajjf  and  rh\^ 
caubestow'  ^  *       ., 
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'-  We  caimol  M)iA  room  for  Mr.  B^mm's  fbrtlfer  op! oioti^ 
of  epic  poetrj.  We  must  be  i^ohteMed  to  tvrap  up  hit 
sense  in  more  concise  laagnage.  'The  Losiad  of  CSamoeai 
was  atmost  oaknown  in  this  codntry  till  it  wiis  tranaliated  by 
Itf  ickle  from  the  Portaffue^e.  '  Tb^  sobjeci  whidb  tbe  poet 
bos  chosebj  is  the  vavBi  ejtpedilion  of  his  couiitryvieii  iii  Che 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cedturyj  to  discover  a  palsase  to 
the  Indian  seas.  The  author  dtsptays  no  stnall  poefaicafaie* 
tii.  Like  Tasso^  he  extracts  the  macbf nery  from  tbe  ialgni  ' 
creed  of  tbe  times »  necromancers,  hobgoblins,  and  ghosts^  are 
the  supernatural  ag^eqts  to  whom  be  has  recourse,  when  hi^ 
faainan  actors  are  toond  kisufficient  to  accomplwh' his:  pot- 
poses.  His  cbacactera  are  WeU,  delioeal^d  ;  hia  descriptions 
arelively  and  pioturesqne  ;  |ii;i  sentioients  are  nobtcand  he* 
Toic.  To  this  chaxycter  of*  the  Lusiad,  wbieb'Vre  hfttieepft 
tomized  from  our  author,  we  must  add,  that  it  is  npon'tfai 
whole  extremely  tedious.  Like  tlie  Madoc  of  Sonthcy.  U 
can  occasionally  boast  of  brilliant  passages ;  but  no  tejoaet] 
we  think,  coulc^  patiently  complete  the  perusal. 

The  Leoividasof  Glover  exhibits  the  most  noble  ^nd  des« 
perate  enterprize  ever  atchieved  by  determined.. ^eroism'^ 
namely*  the  glorious  resistance  of /oi^r  buQdred.Spartaa^ 
(s^s  our  author — but  the  number  wasMr^c;  huqdred)  under 
Leonidas,  at  tbestrait«of  Thermopyl^  against  ibeJlnai^tt^ 
foa:ce  of^Persia.  There  are  soqie  4evi^ions  from  bisUiry.as 
this  poem,  but  none  that  are  violent.  It  is,  upon  the  whqle, 
the  worthy  record  of  an  illqstrious  action  ;  and  peculiar  in- 
terest is  added  to  it  by  am^le*d^l?neat<onsbflhe  manners  and 
sentiiT^ents  of  the  luxurious  and  superAtitious  Asiatics.  -  It  is 
.larther  enriched  by-  occasional  views  of  tbe  Egyptian  pbild- 
sophy,  and  with  accounts  of  curious  productious,  of  art  and 
nature.  '  The  versiBcation,  thongli  inferior  tp  the  best  of 
'Milton*-— here  we  ifr«ist  iMve  Mr.  Barron  ;  when  he  coiii- 
'pares  Glover  to  Milton,  >ven  in  the  stnicture  of  bis  verse, 
•^e  can  have  no  mord  to  say  tolrim.    '  ',     ;j_^ 

The  Epigonlad  df  WHkie  does  bot  kd.iiit  .ofmuch  lote- 
resl  from   the  very  circumstance"  of  il3  narfutive,  liuniely, 
'thefabtory  of, the'  siege  of  Tliebc*.   "The'samcmiiftAcrJ, 
sentiments^  and  illustnitionsy  which  tire  common  in'llorn^f. 
vecur  to  tbe  reader,  and  be  seem<'  to  peruse  au  iaiitatioii|«it' 
not  a  copy  of  the   Iliad.    The. poetical  embclliihments  are 
animated  ;  and  the  versiKcation  is  simple,  fprcible,  and  m^ 
.Ipdious.    Tlie  epr^od?  of  the  death  of  H'ercnl^  Is  Highly 
finished  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  capital  beauly.  of  tbe  wurki  acv^  i* 
,  introduced  wii  abundange  of  propriety.  V,    ....  > 

St.cli  are  iheseniiments  of  ouf   author  upon  tUct:at)6x4- 
«j8entioned  epic  po*ems.     |]!s  opinion  of  the  luhl  is  cvi  laiul}' 
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too  favourable.  TbeBpigoniad  is  little  koown^  aeldUai  hcixi 
of^  and  seldomer  read.  We  susp^el  that  its  attead^a  ta  tbsh 
vnities  won  the  heart  of  the  dassical  lecturer. 

Mr.  B.  has  omitted  the  Shipwreck  of  Falqoneri  certainly  a, 
most  heautiful  poem«  and«  if  not  strictly  epic,  paitakiog  of 
the  better  mature  of  that  composition.  The  art  with  which 
naotical  jterms  are  introduced  into  Falconer's  melodious 
verse,  is  surprising,  hut  the  episode  'of  Anna  and  Palemoq^ 
in  the  story  related  by  the  latter,  is  deeply  interesfting  W 
otery  nobler  feeling  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers  of  poetry 
hardly  ever  clothed  in  more  impressive  language  Ihe  raplar^ 
of  attachment. 

^  'The  poems  of  Ossian  (says  Mr .B.)  are  a  curious  literary  pbii-* 
Bomenon;'-— hold,  gentle  Caledonian!  Theimposltionof  Vor-^ 
tigern  and  Rowena  has  appeared  since  ^u  composed  your 
Lectures,  and  such  tricks  are  no  longer  curious.  Nav^  that 
ingenious  youth,  that  youth  of  exceeding  promise  (whose 
l^nefit  was  fixed  by  the  particular  desire  of  several  person^ 
of  distinction).  Master  Shakespeare  Ireland,  was  a  bashfol 
impostor  compared  with  Master  James  Macpiierson.  The 
formeVdid  deem  il  necessary  to  forge  some  ancient  maniH 
scripts,  and  to  deceive  the  great  antiauarians.  Dr.  A.  i)r.  B. 
wd  Dr.  C,  with  the  hand-writing  or  William  Shakespesfeii 
Bnt  Macpherson  never  gave  a  fac^simile  of  Ossiam's  pen* 
manship.  Like  Chatterton,  he  never  produced  his  Rowley  ; . 
Quodcuoque  ostendis  mibi  9ic,  incrediUus  odi. 

Our  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Bai'rou's  merits  will  be  giv^nV ' 
by  repeating  the  observation  with  which  we  set  out,  Ut at  his  ^ 
irork  is  superseded  by  that  of  Btalr,  excepting  bniy  in  tho^ 
parts  which  treat  more  fully  of  grammar,  loeic^and  the 'his-  ' 
tory  of  eloouence,  to  which   we  have  iefentd  our  read-- 
ers.    What  ne  has  advanced  new  upoflrthes^ subjects  would' 
have  made  a  good  supplement  to  ifae  volumes  of  the  former* 
lecturer;  but  his  book,  a^ftis  now  edited,  only  confirms 
the  justness  of  the  iitle  by  which  we  have  frectneotly  de^ig*- 
Bated  the  present  age,  and  which  may  be  called,  even  niore  ^ 
properly  than  the  era  of  vice,  or  of  ftivoliity,-^tb«f  era  ofre^' 
publication. 


Abt.  yUL-^RccoIfeaiofis  ofPurisin  the  Tears  180«,*S-4.5. 
iBy  J*.  Pinkerton.        In  two  Volumes.  Sva.    Longmandh 
18()8. 

MR.  Pinkerton  haa  already  hsri  th«  g<^iav  bsd  fbtftftriM  to' 
attract  his  own  shaw  of  pab&catteiilioxi,afid  has  been  lotii' 
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IcHWti  at  m  aBti^ttfiMi  a  ftieddlLH^  ai^^igrapfaer^  and^ht 
moM  hrnHnraie  foe  wbotn  fcbes^  mcv!ferii^y,s  have  j^rodaoedL 
ttf  thai  real  HBO  ttif  the  Celtfc  notion^^^  that  yiet  iolvabit  pan 
of  the  western  edge  of  thistsland  aad  a  considerable  pocUanK 
oflcetmd.  NtHwitb^andiog  biff  prejudices,  howeiFer^  tbit 
gMtonmi  bas  bad  QD  scrapie  to  trnst  the  safety  of  his  per* 
aott'tolhe  guardianship  of  the  French,  who  ttft  at  least  as 
GetticiiS' tfae^  greater  part  of  our  own  coaDtrjrmen^  and  foriq^ 
the  most  numeroaspbrtion  of  the  des<!eodantB  of  the  ancient 
CKael.  Not  only  bas  he  thus  confided  m  tbeir^  geqerosit^ 
liM  wvtb  onexampled  candour  has  returned  divested  of  hia 
sAcicttt  inTjAevac^>  and  Mi  to  ttte^^y  brim  olf  Preach  mapr 
ners  and  French  cookery.  This  new  stock  of  ideas  waa  Im 
▼riHaUe  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or  to  sehe  only  to  ei&ibdr 
Ksb  tbepettr  details  of  a  dinner-table ;  and  our  author^  no* 
ihniglotb^  frassnffisred  hhnself  tohe  persuaded  by  the:  bA- 
Tiee  of  bis  friends  to  share  his  feelings  with  the  public.  £kce^ 
bowever,  "be  professes  to  reveal  no  secrets  of  familiev^ 
alfempt  no  violation  of  domestic  secrecy,  but  in  scbecMsa 
mnrf  sadness  to  cootemplate  the  character  of  a  people^  yfh^ 
hare  hardly  yet  reposed  from  the  storms  of  a  sanguinary  revop 
ItttiOtt.   Let  us  consider  how  far  this  has  been  effected. . 

l¥e  do  not  learn  in  these  volumes  in  what  manner  .-Mr* 

•Pmkerton  found  his  way  to  France,  but  we  guess  that  be  waa 

one  of  tbe  many  unfortunates^  whom  the  arbitrary  violence 

'4>f  the  new  emperor  converted  from  guests  Into  prisoners,  to  . 

"gratify  an  impotent  rage,  unable  to  vent  itself  .upon  more 

serious  objects.    Oar  author  asstires  us,  however,  with  some 

complacency,  that  bis  treatment  was  more  favourable  than 

thatof  many  others;   an  advantage  which  he  owed  to  hU 

literary  reputation*    Tbe  kindness  does  not  appear  to  have 

beea  lavished  upon  an  ungrataful  object^  and  tbrougbout 

*this  work  we  bear  iimre  ^f  the  .good  qualities  olr  om*  oeigl)-. 

boura  thaa  it  is  naaal  te  meet  with  ia  £ndish  writers^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  imetoioo  'to  avoid  as.  much  as 

'possible  the  hackneyed  topics  of  foroMr  travellers,  and  to 

present  a  view,  if  not  complete,  at  least  peculiar ;  and  «tsf 

*thbk  it  would  he  unfair  to  deny»that  Mr.   Piokerton'has 

produced  a  very  amusing  work>  in  which  also  spoae  useful  imu 

formation  i^  contained.     But  it  is  equally  true  that  many 

STfaptomsof  baii  taste  are  every  where  apparent,  that  we 

find  long  and  irrektvant  digresjNops,  an.  idle  parade  of,  ieoro* . 

ing^^'atid  aounreakonableadiniralion  of  the  Frenc;h,  to  use 

no  haiob^r  terms.    There  is  little  grouping  in  this  sketch. 

The  6gnres  art  occasionally   well  ahewn,  they  sometim^a 

aingly  shew  sufficient  esprestioo,  but  tbev  do  not  harmo- 

i^.i  ^hey.  have  little  cOQM«io«  lutb  «acb  otberj  and  ve«* 
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Iraible  rftlhec  a  series  of,  detacheAi'eiidtllini 
piece  orcahvass^thtifftiie  f^ilh^  picftifl  6f  arriifi 

IbebiMsftility  of  001-  gi^Hng  «tiy  general  View  ot  lite  <^Qtenli 
l>f(be!feValQtnes  Wtciti(^^oS6ktefrihkfiiSxfvk^^ 
lar^p^snges^  which  differ  fjtoth  the  rd&tjAWQVeltv;'ek^cj^yeaG|^ 
or  mf^cts.  'We  are  fir^6f  atl*  ^V^eo'ted ;  Vith .8qm>^'^^ 
ral  ideas  on  the  mhjtecijst\V^m,  whteh  uijght  h^ve^^en  oA 
lecteif  vitHoQt'Atij^^re&t'difecQh^  Oil  this  side  qF  the  .i^tir&ilB 
Jti  theiecotid  chapter;  \vhicb  treats  c^f^  llid'eDvi^oWs' of  tM 
FreMdh'  Tiietropolis/a  fevirobservattbris  mote  .peculiar '  jtd  0i<e 
«i]thbt-  ^afe  i6  be  founc).  'tie  fxieets  a  rrdnchtAan;  tdVboqi 
lie  descants  with  enthusiasm  on  the  beauties  of  the'S^se'; 
ifae  Freocb9naacol41jr  replied  that  he. se€i».B«lbiug.iB  i%ier» 
xept  that  it  is  brow««in  VHOter  and  graev  ia.  anoMiievut  Mn 
PiaktiftOQ  noles^owathat '  tfael^oeiicb  tngamsat  Aa  iMta/mM 
4o  hema^  impressed- with  ibe  bedutitBafeNiafiiire.*  is^itJtflM^ 
Iteait'of  a  erowded  eapjvalrtbat  we  arrto  etpecA:  ttfet  «iithtM< 
Mfeic  inhnintipn^f'tbe  ibmis  of  natuT^,\Mi1dbV>freh>{itor6dFcfi^^ 
M  lively  minds  to  a  tnitior  degree  of  jnsaflflty 5*- or 'affea^ 
tcseftbles  mitdneas  inits  vehemence^  as  ft  dbek  supcJrstuioii  Hi, 
its  tnlt)lefaftcp?B<itJf  our  author's  taste  exceeds  ih^tofjtbe 
J^ench  in  appfredntirrg  the  beauties  of  nature;  he  is.'reso|ve(I 
^hat  be  will  not  fall  behiudi  Mbere  the  elegancies  of  art  dt- 
iaaxxi,hi;B.pcaise<      -  '  *    -  ^f*  '.  '<■"''  •'•         •-*  "«■    •* 

Oq  a  visiA  to.tbe fPOficelaHi  %HMm&f:Uirtt. at  Smwf^hiii^' 
t>ver.wheimQil.wUb:<kligtu»:^i0oiiekNlea  k-pmwgi^fik^mi^ 
^nsitatiyn  wjilht|Uie.fciiIoviW9ob9crnktions:r?;  -        -  .  -* 

•:Emi  iirii«*tig'»l>j6b»Hic«»ii^a-iflihi*Tid  fi^nrytharape^fliitic'^ 
ofiibeiEivnoli|iaik>ty:bnK]amRtbll{^f^  iJPor  fiHilvAfh/kmm  a^'Md^ 
ii^  U^^fisM'iiSKdisraMiRg'gki  aMitt|>dr^uio  caiied^-nima  liiMfii' 
ift'ho  is  withdrawing  her  srhifl  from  her  hosom*  and  looking  :db«fti 
wltk^itV^^Tlh Hiif/in  .«Mch sifcaciU^ faiiUiif .  aatml,  .tlMT 
ha^n|s.th«jai^^,.«,h%^x»^  pa^t^^tgrlHlk 

*"?^||''?^MSJtfi^v  i{\?-/<?^|j«w</»^  fit  4*fcH^»#ui'*MMM3I^Wdt^ 

**^|^  r-:-^-  /  •    W»'. '   it  r  >  :>:;:  /  .  ..ir'-.t  iK/tv  -..^i  .'il/'. 

^^^^^Vytf?^^  i(t>jr<wwtfeg  aaiy«»ibs' reridaiilBcjtriBtaiiqt; 

to^  fe^:  %  jmt  idf9mtM»  9i[$^ihiis9^  <tf:4kMMatcKll«tfdfaSv 

l»e<^ej,i^)  vMi^#fi^Qi^lvtil'.lot>ivdM(cMtfv  ihifigiinmu 

Im  jLhq*  VhK4  chaf^^^itr;^  j[^:i^«:tM  ti^i§m^^mtmt$iidfmmMi^ 
tiicatfilig  ?ljg4;e%tler^ilaHdetig|»t> wkkk  Me  hMM:eimA'4lumL 
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tbiitddtti  of  tli!rtr  tat/  Tb'eir  qi^lifiei  indeed  seem  to  exr 
Mdlchoie  of  olir  cotmtfy.woineii  io  emy  ibaracteij  but 
those  otmih,  mother^  duughter;  or  diter.  We  cUn  reaoilj 
ooncepre  %mdn  to  prefinr  a  French' i^oidftQ  as  a  mjstrc^  or  a 
fHeod^  b«t  to  persuade  ut  ib  believe  in  their  inpieribritr  in  liny 
•Fthe  mdretacred  aiidhAportaot  duties' of  life^'iroulfl  Require 
ff>nielhing  more  than  plain  reasooj^^>and  coold  hardlj  be  at« 
obieved  even  by  die  inflaehee  of  French  irines^  which  Afr. 
FlvkerlM  assures  ns  an  so  eflBoacions  '  tti  exciUog  the  amo** 
mus  bassions/  We  have  here  a  singular  proof  exhibited  of 
the  cnastitjr  of  the  French  matrons,  irhich  ire  present  to  our 
readers* 

^  Let  it  not,  bowefer,  be  supposed,  ai  not  unfrMfOtntty  hippent 
ta  tfie  unexpeneaced  lrafclleV>  tbai  the  Franch  lair  grant  tbel r  fi« 
voaiv  nalkoat  prsvieas  selaotioa^  idiflkullyt  and  dflwotioa*  Jamimsi 
sable  are  the  young  aad  beautiful  famalei  who  pfsserro  tba  sanctity 
of  the  niarria»-bed,  and  amidst  a  chamung  fiuedon  of  aiaantrst  and . 
even  agFeatfnendakip  ftir  another  man,  are  models  of  materaal  teiw 
demtss,  aad  eoiy infidelity. .  **  Mo,  my  good  sir,  it  would^  inftlii^. 
biy  be  die  death  of  my  husband,  the  father  of  my  children,  aad.  I 
sbould  never  survive  die  consciousness  of  having  caused  such  a  disi^ 
aster,'^  was  the  answer  of  au  enchanting  Parisian  lady,  after  long 
sdicicattoi^  to  a  youthful  admirer/ 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  i  Must 'we  .covsent  to  admit 
fteKngsof  pmdeacain  place  of  those  of  honour?  There  is,  in 
tha^stinMiOtt  of  this  endkmfress,  no  torpitode  n  adoltery  ; . 
ahe  resists  thesoIicitatioDs  of  her  knrer,  not  fioui  the  want  of 
a  wish  ,to  yield  to  them,  Jbut  from  fearof  theoosHoqwaeea 
This  lady  ta  just  aa  chaste  ae  is  the  villaia  boBoa^  srhom  laa' 
ofthe  baiter  deters  from  atealiagwbeQ  ha  la  iikeiy  tobedo- 
lecled. 

Achapter  on  oooi<^t orike  iotrodattdosi,  of  mw  worfia 
faHo  the  Fieacb  laagvH^u^  ooalai^s  soaie  suMsiiig  nratlerpuHl 
tba  tame  pfme  nsay  betsieadedta  that  wbtdi  tiuls  of  the 
aMUaofbteraturehiPaffia.  With  aatanl  yet  ju«  fediogig 
Mr.  Pinkertoa  applbuda  the  employmatti  of  literary  men 
tboiduiieaof  mmyo^theiMrvflioea  undergo'' 


J  to  «biob»aa  IMT  absar^ss, « tahnti  and  kflowledga 
mo  oaitainly  biiifr  aihf toit  than  impttdoMt  and ignoranoo/ 
IsMoUba  iM  fee  SMoy  oaantriaa  if  tbiir  govenion  na- 
Aefitood  skit  trwdi,  and  added  pnmtioa  in  cuntictiott,  tiiaC 
iritbovi  fcnowMga  and  takaoia  BoindtvidaaisbauM  be  trust* 
ed  wMb  asiy  iasportam  fisnoiiua,  wbila  si  ooaaUi^tjioii  of 
atagggpoi^iirs  awl  aidegntifr^  obttrvattei^  flta  mtB  Iw  onry 
ard»oarsiiuiattoii»  qni  adnitsof  being  tmnsfcrtad  to  ovarv 
bwiaii  panNMt«.  ttraat  pait  of  maiiriad  is  yetbasal  intm 
Ibose  pr^odices  of  the  darker  agta,  which  nonsidiliid  ao^a^ 
Ctv..  KaT.  Vol.  9*  ii^mUr,  \9U&.  0 
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riot  far  tirom  the  beginbuig  pf  the  Brut  •  oF  ^ tbes^  y^lvw^p 

•ar  author^  HMK^aot  at  the  perversipos  of  reason  wtiiclr  rare 

.TjoMamteecl'Bo  ttaehnisdiier  isPiance  in  th«ie  iattiar/yearSf 

•49uliiiH#tO'nm8ttbe^dpportiiintj  ofattackio^theprtMcipies 

^JitA^MsBfedbrRbtisseau.    Tb^t  eccentric  and  nittakeD,  bni 

;  <4ito<j[uetit  am  f fagenious  wrili^  i9>  accordhiglis  luggadinrbjr 

'  ifie  ^'batd^r^  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  these  tfooolmtioiis  of 

JP^sY  an^  bis,  doctrines  are  considered  and  oonfufeediaffve 

^Vn^l^^j^Kaptersy  which  are  introduced*  at  varioos  interims 

^.WJtboiQ^'ailjr  WWt^D.t^  the  jrest  of  the  work,  and  appe&r^;tD 

bate  been  intejgectedby  /ome  convulsion  of  ,bo6k^mal(|i|ig 

beiwef^P  the  Xf^Rular  strata, Q^  chapters,  which  ar^  ohyiously 

/  o^  i|  secojKifiry  kjud  and  consist  oi  the  ^i^^r/s  of  former  i^i^j^s. 

\  W-e^ioctiot -pretend  to  assign  the  caiise  of '  tni>p}^Ji^nQQ^(Si)pn 

.  aay  moreil^raa  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  pretendecl  to.exfli^aJuie 

mineratogtoal^oppearanoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Pari^v'^  >'7 '' 

Borne  aieccydn t  is  given  of  the  palace  of  Luxembomg^  ia  the 

•  gaNteas  of  mhAdh'  a  tree  of  celebi'ated  sire   planfed^  by  tlie 
batodof  Mary deMedicis  formerly  grew,  and  gave  occasfea 

^  to  the  following  occurrence : 

'*  I  bj[>)ieTe  tins  was  tfae  genuine  tree  of  Craeovia,  to  called  by  a 
■  pun;,  not  from  tli^  Pt^h'  tbw%  \Mt  ft^ui  ^thtf*  rtd  *^##rd'Vrtr^er, 

•  :%vhich  si|piili«s  ie  goMifS  as  we  t^fno-cmok  jokesv  !^^r  hece  Hhe 

politiciaus  iiMd  to  assemble, and^Mca* so manydbstinifeSi  spifibing 

*'  iSetfaVt^dofnsti^ns^on  wb<eb  of  mUeowood.  'Ai»Plig*'9ilStiar^aii 

..  jibbe^duciag.  the  rf  i^i  of  Louta  XV»v«  teadered>;  biipatlf  ,remar]iabie 

.  ..hy  :a  dtfiiy  boast  tbai  he  \fQu\d  con<|uvr  j^tn^lapd  .  m^i  (w^tV^y  .l^u* 

aaiid  raetu   .'Ai)P^ry  pa(rii)t|  iinprcMud  with  the  energy*  (if.  4^4^  fiis* 

ucoursey  thought  pf  tbe  prat'iDg  abbe  on  his  death  |«^d^^.a(id  ,  imrc^u- 

ced  the  Jol  lowing  item  into  his  will,*'  I  lesTe'to  aa  abbe,  w^joMb 

nv^'c.i  never  knew,  but  well  known  in   the  gardens  of   w  Luxem-, 

,,  bdurgvly  the  name  of  a6^^  twenty  thousand  wijff/i,  the  sum'  pf  twenty 

.  thdusaiid  fiaocs/''  iTie  abbS  wiE^s  so  well  knoKW  t)y  thW  d'esigha- 

tloii,  that,  attended  by  som^'witnesses  from  the  garden,  wfio  afftm- 

c^d  (hat  he  was  the  genui rte  id^be  twenty  ^AiDffwnrf  >>>e»i,*hct^^vcd  the 

money,  being  probsbty  the  only  person  wito  had'evftr  derited  4jiy 

ad vantag^from  chattering  nolu>eu$e  under  |be  tree  ofCracovia/ 


Ifi 


tv  th^'cT^aJr  of  iheirrMft'9Dd  tifl]^^ 

nji^t'bf  codnre  be  expectecT:'  fgpfcft!^  0^806  (M  aKfidiii 


tore^  to  ditptel  timt  conrtagiotis  terirof  wHich  bbf^i^M^rf^''^ 
dWrvb^lM  tb<s  courage  of  his  troops.  ^  TlSe  tfiiof  tt^  Atdlry 
*W**!Vfe  in  *Mr.  PiftSertbii'*'  Wbtdi^  •  '•^-  -'^  "«'^*  J*^-  -'<  ^      » 

X*''««di^Mis.«lie  atRabtmt  gtiAcKi  k»PrHi<%traA'  iMlh«*i«iibail 
iUnbtorlwiitmriaftrat  tlie  finie  ivbfiqit -iMvi^ffiPilHm'tMl 

.  Jloaapamhid itffiiei^d lb* iick^afJaffa tpbe pois#ii^, Moti^0tu  ilu 

•   s^ian^  wha  appears  ia  this  f^cture ¥fitb  Boa^nai^a) ,(M[^/i^ '  ^f^^i^ 
lfs^4»iauee  wa»ac)&nqwlfi4g^<i  >Xall.  twO... »^«f » WftTPV-^BW^o 

,  ^ho^ad  xepoTtea  that  tb^gpoeral  of  tho  past  tftftcSW'S^ 
lui4jC/ueItj|.  It  s^^msy  howcvec  littlQprQbablj^^  tDfLli^iac^a  casf 
^e  subject  s&buld  have^been  permitted  to\be  thii^  ekposea  U>  po^ic 
observation  and  inquiry  •.  and  this  resjiectitlc  pli^^idaii^^lr  ceFt 
tainly  not  been  rewarded  for  b»  silence,  liavTng  ud  oflioo  o1r^£%iMU« 
ment  that  can  bespeak  the  conscionsness  of  sncfar'aa  aefionV  1  iA^i: 
ilso  eonVersed  ^Itb  many  Itteraty  men'  wl^  ff^^  ^k^ttf&'itnhr'  of 
<()eBa«ti  ftnci  Who  spoke  with  great  freedom  aiAf  dMHU^ififiba  Sy4tii 
campaign,  as  an  etKerpHse equally  tash  fto^tfliAB8i4iitliev«rkeanl^ 
My  ^k^tgd  upon  thia  eecount.  It  laay  ba  sakt  4hat  fike  liaMMP  of 
ifta  Frendk  aaqie  induced  tjiem  to  thisaiienoe^ital  no  Fnmfhmik 
fcrgets  that  Bimaparte  is  an  Italian  and  a*  CoifOMMw  .  Tba  ifadai 
will,  however,  judge  for  himself ;  but  Ijiiose  who  have  the  best  he^rtt 
will  be  the  last  to  be  penuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation/ 

.The  auneralosy  of  ifpe^oieigVbourhood  qf  J^arlf,  is  cOasi** 
dered  by  Mr«  ruikerton  as  .eKtr^tn^ly  iotirestiijigf  ,t|;KQUgb 
the  whole  cooDtry  is  composed  of  those  materiaU  calted  $e-  . 
^  cotidary,  and  affords  no  itlostration  of  the  tmlh  or  falsehoodl 
'  of  the  hypotheses  tvhtch  aow  divide  the  pablic  opinioo,  oa 
the  suhject  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  into  its  present  form. 
Vegetable  and  anim^  exuvie^  stppear,  however,  to  the  bntk 
of  observers  as  the  greatest  curiosities  afforded  by  the  mitie- 
ral  kingdom  ;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  immense  col* 
lection  of  shells  fouiid  at  Grignon^  near  Versailles^  is  men* 
tioned  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Nearly  200  varieties  in  the 
most  perfieot  state  of  preservation^. may  be  gathered  with  9 
moderate  degree  of  trouble^  The  absurd  idea  of  Voltaire  is 
noticed^  who  would   obt  allow  the  exislenccHof  {uioeial 
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flfdlf^bat  aoeMAted  for  their  appearance  by^  asiertitig  ^lat 
tboKWcrife^^Jbad  >cenlTealIjr  dif^vii  away  by  pilgruw 

^^Aehapkjcb  djureted  to  the  considemtion  of  the  slate  oi 

"  epe  id  ^raiice>  wUcb  Mr.  FitikertoD  ima|^nea  wovUl 

J'i^.39i|iiiMbit  itL  Englimd  (f  the  eoioWents  were  ag^ 

Mb  ^'.dOfar ^author  ezpresm  ¥ery  sensibly  the  comfort  nf 

kviagait^ltcit^sTisital  the  moderate  expenoe  of  five  ^hiK 

Wtaftqil  the  julhora  of  iri^piediabte  mischief  to  ibeu: 


•!:  )  ,    .  •       ;      ;  ... 

^JfifViaxil^f says Mf. Plokerton,  'an apoth^ery ;if /er p^elcrfbeli 
dMgfaifeeba  sdmetitnescoiisult^  ia  bis^^opby.^tJw  c^mpnpeofiljijf 
•aili|(llfMteladiei.  In  voiDe  eases  tfa«re^astill  6uj)ortliti0us  practioes; 
i|MciMKSMti^4lf«Mi!yiio  C4MOlai4Vwasiv9ilafl3ftatttiiiM%y 
fktfssUk  .i|Kaaiia^vvlMfi^toiiM4b  care  boa  ity/Ae  ase  dFthiM 
aiaaftl»^MiMi  bawssjtkaisokmadar  mi  adminntnitor.  /As  1 
ei)ifaqf«||kiit  m^ejiifiP  Ibo  faet  may  Krc^anMaiiA^^UiiiU  ba«<« 

^?Bfit^4>iidGtMMj  hawmsv^  stMia  a  tittle^  a^qiiaekhiaiaelO 
MdMoanaendt^iritfa  ihuch  coaiideDce  paste  of  j&atsBoial^ 
te(ii»^rrctNtri»f^giim  arabie4x>rpa4nionarfcoiivp)a(iit<^'aMl 
ddffiibot  siwiliat  saube  itisieiird  ^f  l^t'di^ifmiilark.  trl'fad 
liaqMacB^  ^oC  sMoe  disorders. i^  AAnde  ^afnongsi  theyMOg 
jpaan  iviknaiMly  q|ttiMiddred4(s.ob£iDf»tba  oausbs  of  th^.atrais 
^^iliea.i»^^l)av6jiscbtflibed£i^  stod^c&eims^  of  Mi^rat 
la  otedMwIw  caoklMtdiaT^  tt-^ed  uord  tliai^  ihatmfd^n  wheii 
mMI#  ne4ai^ta*tfaa4i»iiUu4  alf^^^^tiottia^C^day*:  i  <  >^ 
r  la>iiiliieiaiy»^padii»»fcaeli  avid  nowfreMMM^io  the  rea* 
ieainiiart  liakBcaiinailipiMiib#sc«  bewreetftebe|MLrts<aa<^ep(. 
^^Uhk  offjMaligiilyV'.fl^^fbdMgdfr 4f-' eoosidBrabieiiuta 
OTA^t]ifiM*«teaMirtbptii^^  TbautthtJi 

^iriiolowdit  (tootjilMraiiat^bhMa^^'jm^  is  oiifyvHiP  of 
Ike  Qost^reiDdrkabl^subJe^s^wbich'  IV6  <fan  here  afford  Yum 
\jb  eUada  tOi-'MrJ^oktrCDdfflf^irisdtapfkirtolia^e^i^ 
bis  fiatiTe  bills  in  his  trayels  U£<oebcic  imiiy  aad  :iiirfavt}uh» 
fible  opporlaoities  he  slily  thrusts  id  little  observations 
tboain|to-theirho15ooforp-aVe^^ 

dfir:t}ati6rril  anthem  of  '  Opd'iavfethe  Khi^i^'j^'nolhingb^^^ 
iln^'^M  Scotch  |[^^&1m  tune  t6,b<^Xti|l  ropnd  iri'^colIectjoA  61 
i^urcb  tj^nsicprii)  ted  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  l6&2.  Ana 
e]«Q5!?hgrq  h«  observes  with , a  .  ntortalj  exultation  that  tb* 
Cdinburgb  bearies  fu^e,  fly>^f.^6l$^9tii.l.  than  ^(lu^se  either  nqj 
London- C|r  Pi^ri94t  '■  .  .•.•.>"  ..'  •  ^.  '':  -■  •  ■'  /^.-j 
Further  on  in  the  second  JKohune,  the  reader  will  find  a 
longdiicussioa  nepn  the  .9Qmfpftrc<ial  treaty  with  Frai;)cp>'i% 
fvrmiQg  w^lb  -^c^diogi'tQ  oas  au|bor^  the  En^Usb  m^ 


Pinkirton'$.  J!U\:olUctm$  gf  Parity  «g| 

feromeot  acted  ^pon  f>ciiicipkt  of  aalrdiBe^  Qjlaifcimif^  40^ 
imp«licv.  Bat  it  is  straimog.miMM'ft  t^ij  fiil^  whifcli^  it  itai>(^ 
lerted  tiiat  the  diBappoiniment  Af  llle^Ffei^h  natkm  ili^^ 
i^Meqnenqes  of  that  treaty,  and  the  fmuFji  yMch  itcaiMI^ 
^were  among  the  causes  of  that  tertilde  iwi^atet|oii  wlitoh. 
taxied  France  agamst  the  verj .  foondatioiis  of  JEbghml^^^ 
llaaT  attempts  are  made  in  thi9  part  of  thci  vnrk  iaftoW; 
that  Fraace.is  only  fiited  to  be.aa  Mrictitonii  rtlttni|,  ,mi> 
can  Jiever  nvai  this  country  in  manotacttiaBt  m  ooamatMo 
a  proposition  certainly  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  Bdtifc^ 
ki/i}ux\oa,  full  of  that  morbid  :and  impractjcabV^  d^lilf*'* 
imi^y  wbiob  declaims  against  war,  aod  ex|^tft  tii%s(VL{XMA) 
UVe  m  a  state  in  which  they  never  did  and  never  cmitxU^ 
libatof  constant peaoe>  reprobates  the eitfAaltmaEUtyqaTlfafe'^ 
Bojelish  andErtacbnatkMi^iwlMhAovevaiVieesnsiaillliei^ray 
liiatKer  of  increasiDg  than  of  dimkiisbUigv  Ooe  pMwiiMlfta^ 
taiio-ofibafodimea  before  as  contiitf  tii^  »n*9kkhnkmPm 
excessive  hatred  of  Ibe  beveiagH  of  Hifs  ttmmtfi'^WiftiHf 
theipirit^  mad  fbe  Fortomese  ^winet,  tqnelasMiligdfst 
vfhieli  freqoeDthr  reciurfWhiM  be  displaya  »fiefevema  suiftUw 
vajrsMasoaaUefor  theprodaolioDeollbe  v'mtm^fuiliMrMaftml 
bonrs.  Tbeir  cookeiy  has  also  bad  the  merit  ofiicMiilySfae^ 
f|rti»r's  palate^  and  sre  9tt  graved  ifftibniied.thal  |ti»^dfiitl 
g^rooa  to  driok  red  wise  after  oystefMboogh  ^rl|it»;  winss  asia^ 
iksefiiL  Many  Fteoob  dishes  are  fWttUoMd  j!ritli.«MtiA»ft«^ 
tiooi  and  to»aias or  love-Applei  Ivotfi  Italj^  are  qmiii^m  m 
new  speoiesof  triend/lheogb  urJWcevtiiyiiiiatesee  ibembi' 
any  greea^moeff'sab^  wbem  hediaoeeato  ianniee  ifor  Iheai, 
AtbetaU  €OOsiderabIe.le|iiQa«ppear  tOr.biln  kmt^^tt^ 


bausted,  and  our  author  it  redaeed  to  t|Mr  smeaaiftrof  galbea^' 
r  jokes  ihm  vati«MJQsraBs,t»elBOoai«  fisv; 


ing  old -ted  new]  ^  ^ 

tbaotevs of  '  Smidl  Ti^k/  atal  <  Ftagmenis^'  of  nditcb  tbo' 
inent  in  general  is  very  ddbioiM.  A  few  of  Ibe  beet  we  (^ool#* 
lor  oar  readedrif  satiafacUoOj  aad  theb  ^fncbide  oar  aoooani 

ofr  this  'mixcoffe  of  every  thittg^    .  .  ..«.:.  .1 .  .; 

,'  /  It  ia  ^d  tbai  yme  Psriiiaa  citiaais  pm^m  thi^t  ^  U/^X  vfu^ 
k, made  at  the  Ggbeluis;  and  that  butehier^ '^ve  manunctbnea 
cJ^  hratton,  'P^e^e  are  sarcasms ;  but  I  followed  one  day  at. JMout. 
(tatU'e^  ao  9Ui  cittzctiand  his  ^tft^  who  were  discussing  whelby^ 
barlf^y  aud  wheat  grev  on  the  same  statk,  A  bustard  was  one  day' 
Mng  up  at  a  sfwp  i tithe  Palais  K)>J^U  ^heu  two  Pamans  stood  to 
Ahnir^  the  novelly  ;  ^  Is  that  a  large  tarkey?\  said  tli^qne  ;  '**  Yi»i^ 
fooU"  answered  (hfc  otber^  "  do  not  you  see  iff  is  a^.  ostrich/'  ^ 

^^  T^ie  cMirch  of  Se.  Germsia  TAuxerrois,  near  the  Ltmvte«  de* 
artrVes  liftle  fiotice  except  that  its  belt  wet  the  ligfmi.  of  the  masses 
ere  of  Sc  Bartholomew*  The  church  of  the  Magdateh^wbict  receiv- 
ed the  reiaautf  of  Loois  XVI»  rcnains  anfinisbsd^  ttougb  b|  a  noU^ 


>>*.:««  J, -I 


1!  'fMi.< 


*<  ^  little  liqf ,  in  ih6  ^^iddk  <rf  *  groatirqiiat,  *tvibg  too  I<i»iiar' 
ftay  iwetite,  Jjie»R  to <n^y;, being «qMth«.P»««Pr  "  ft/'*i«j^be,'M.* 
'  iq|i0eatn6  ^lo^c/^  '*  But  put. 901(19  jit  your  pofkets/'    ''  Alsi  ib^ 

SVfdlU^'  pplied  the  cbil(i.-*^A  iitck  gifl  bearing  f  ^ooveniatioi),:»be«  > 
ef  gluttony  or  liquori&hness  gave  the  ino»t  pl«a»ure,  said^.  ^'  i  p|»" 
fkr  beirig  ittiuorish  because  it  does  not  take  avray  the  appetite.*^ 
Children  and  even  women  will  pocket  sweatmeats.  from  the  table, 
wbtt  hi  other  countries  sucb  a  practice  would  savour  oi  very  ba4 
l)reediiig,*  ^ 

That  Mr*  Pinkerton  h«$  not  forgotten  altogether  hu  l)«^ 

tred  of  the  Cells,  we  piay  infer  from  the  following  extract  s 

,*  '  « ••  -     '  ■  ♦  • 

*  Travellers  who  have  embarked  at  Morlaix  have  assured  me  ibat 
ibe  people  of  Bretagne  are  the  most  sqoH lid  and  miserable  of  any 
]•'  FraAce,  and  at  least  two  renturies  b<*bind  th^  rrst  of  tbe 
]iatk>n.  Thisir  particular  customs  and  language  serve  as  barriers 
i^^a^tst  the  advancement  of  civilieati<m,yet  (bry  talked  of  a  s#c>el^  to 
'  pratlerye  these  precious  remains  oi  antiquity,  or  in  other  words  tQi 
obstruct  tbe  iodostry^  and  happiness  of  tbf  people!  Piftf  vetmiiu 
t^a  tbe  itch,  afie  u*«u«l  conctiuitiuus  t4'  a  genuine  Qioton;  aij^ 
they  also  ramble  suyH^e.s  in  their  crqel  and  revengeful'  dispositioiB^ 
J^any  of  the  rviirdi  r^  are  '*  too  horrible  for  iheearf'a^  ^A^  ^ 
tfi'itmost  m^rafd  malei^ctors;,  lately  e^ecuted».W  ^yeo  hiswi% 
lrfive.»    '      '  ■     ;  .    \\       , 

Ao  instance  is  given  $i\  page  3^  of  the  ignorance  pf 
Muntrv  surgeons  in  Funce^  wfaicb  seems  aimUt^oe^o'al 
^i3M%  of  the  tane  b^dy  in  Bngland. 

,  f  Ontb^  !23d  October  izS^rtba-ce^bratedabb^  P^evosi,  «iftbor 
dTsome  populi^r  •  nove^  which  are  however  a  Ktde  -tedioti^^  if  we 
akeept  theWt<|ryof  the  cbe^lier'firteiix'aiidbi'-^S^tBtHi-and  of 
tb^  Genera!  History  of  Voyages^v  iphsefly ,  tra^l^ad?  ttdm  tha^ 
piglish,  W struck  with  an  attaclf  of.  apoi^lexy,  wbila  walking  i^^ 
iha  forest  of  Chantilly.  He  wa$  ferried  •  to  Uiev<:Mi;i(Sy'ot tbe  naai^ 
astvillage,  where  tbe  rash  and  ignorant  surgeon  instantly  y^ocaodaA 
lb  open  tbe  body.  On  plunging  his  knife  into  the  belU|  the.  swk 
](0aed  dead  man  uttered  >a  pieJTfng  cry,  Ot>^tbKlio)^*'^*^hVasftisr 
ants'  wbb  perceived  too  1  late  tBat  be  Jwaa^iM^va; '  NbtwiiAitkndiftt 
fVery  <*re  the  wound  was  jnorbat/ • :  ;•  ^■''  ,  -  '  '^♦' -  •  ■  ;■ '  '- ' ' 

^r.  Pink^rtop  ai  last  departs  ftom  Paria^  ^d  lravellia|^ 
4)roi>gh.theLowC^o)it^i^^^o^rk4atMaai6kiysforEngla^^ 
fQ4  ^>^«  condudea  his  Kf  ^aUeotiom;  a«  we  ahalt  speedily  do 
awrobservatiana.  In  thk^foHti^awf  sensible  l^n(rarks6cciir« 
and  some^liich  araijot  wijf  ^«WsiWb;  A  bVifibfeV  fefai)ecdotes 
^  csoJteiB^id  togefbcTj  vt[itb  ha^^e  in  generiT ;  tb*  «i»eut  ©A 


m^aoed*  Tm  reader  will  oftea  VMp^ itMirtrtlJMfnM  ^i^^ 
peroiaiy  thonoh  now  and  tfaeftttMttaay  be  extremely  diificult 
t% 4a.  Oft  tie  wMe  itik  ra(li6r  afn  agreeiible  immii^^)  4iM 
eiroeta  fioit  of  iu  recent  cotufpelitort,  yet  faaa  Iftlte  prelefK 
iMMit  tm  be  regarded.  a»  a  aiaofdiird  ^6rk»  whhslk  we  sbm(Kl' 
qoole  aa  aA  eira«i|)ie  ^  retj  elbsfAfeai  laste  oir  v^r  ^roftittM' 
jvdgiiiefit.  '    . 

fc'ii      ^ k Mil  ■    i  .M       I,      ■     I       .      I        ■      •■     ■  I         .!    '••        \ 

Abt.  IX. — Letien  midrtned  to  ike  Daughter  of  a  NoUeman, 
on  the  Tonnatmn  of.RclMone  and  moral  Prinelflc^  By 
JSltxflb^th Mamilton,  Author  of  Letters  on  ike  Eiementaty^ 
PriHcipks  of  Educmtion^  4rc.  Sfc.  ^c.  t  vols,  small  Qvo. 
Otdell  afklVMiem     1806. 

;^HEend  of  education  being  to  secure  the  bappiae«&  of 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  discipline^  Miss  Hamilton  baa 
taken  considerajble  pains  to  exhibit  to  lier  pupil  its  ieadenrji; 
toprodace  this  effect ;  and  to  shew  the  connection  betweet^ 
the  restraints  which  enlightened  experience  l^s  upon  yoiirtb^ 
and  the  suocess  aod  respectability  of  future  life;a8  well  4is' tfa'er 
happiness  both  of  time  arid  eternity.  These  restraintd^  itv%f 
all  unpbsed  under  the  idea  of  sacrificing  a  lesser  good 
t0  #btftin  -  tc  greatfTf  and  the  pK>gress  'of  the  work^  is  6W 
rected  to  demonstrate  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child,  that 
the  parsing  enjoyments  and  apparent  advantage^  which 
ilbciptiri'e  abridges  or  withholds',  are  ia  reality  replaced  witli 
exnberaht  interest  by  those^.  which  it  holds  in  reversion* 
The  oltimate  object  of  these  restraints  can  indeed  be 
att|iin«d9lilyinsy]|i4ldegreis  as  the  pupil  is  convinced  of 
this-  Iritth,  beoanse-^it  is  only  in  consequence  of*  saoh  'a 
WTttficiioa,  thai  the  c«re  of  purefnis  and  instfnfctors  tvill 
l^f^eive  theAedeasary  sind  yigofotis  support  of  internal  *seli^  ^ 
vonlfouU-  it  is  such  0  cwnvlcliorf  aWne,  which  cati  matore 
Hittfiiellon  anitfpreiHipt  iikloHrabltuat  and  durable  pnhdplef 
'  #f  tetiod;  '  "•"  .".  .'^■*-- ^"•' 

f.  Jhfi  difibreacie  i^oeivecD  a gaosdntdttciition  and  «  bad^  &^&,  ia'niy 
^JUOiD  isg ;tbftf.in  thit evisser  pf  thafbraier  tb«  yonng^mitfd  is  titsiiU 
tdAxi  transforming  tbc  precepts  of  Jtdigion  and  vinut^  saU>  illos<e  lM» 
bits  of  thinking  and  actings  which  are  (ermed  rulingpripcipies>.|pd 
tiiat.iatlielatter»jKi-«u^aiaifcknA^«i^M)yded'.  ;-  ^  "'^-^ 
^  'Thi9  Will  ea^liori  loyUu'«rhjf^L<KiokvS«yiBUch  Mtins^o  iiidut<4' jfW 
i^  briiigevflry  upinioa  aad.<actiaB4at«tiiba(it  toh  ^ tM  W-^Wh 
^  you  M  in  aU  caso^  pi)ffi9t|dy  yidtkd  a  Aill  asse«t  'lt^tM^itf\mm 
Xo  you,  why  4  ncyer.ti|ough{;h>.aajr  thhig  J«laihis  to  mbfaicondiicai 
nierv  rmtrictiatk  jto  ^  sMfficia^t^r:  \#i {$nfU9tV9«rf<i  jia)7imia^^« VH» 
tb'eyoungest  of  yVu,  to  acquire  a  habit  oUflf-conlroHroai  a  scasc  a{ 
iaterc^tand  ofduty.*^ 


94    Mmifiv^Mm^M^ 

precept  occurs  to  the  mind,  it  is  to  aid  that  recurrenoe  vwk 

Mbj^cl  ofber  a^are|1^,>W^  ^u^j^«, »« ti^^WWlfe, 

forcible mann.^iCj  by  exhibiting  ltein|lu,^n(^,w|^^ 
{spective  period*  of  |ife?xertB,upoq  tl^^^w  ia  ' 

prioporiipR  as  the  fprrapr;  has  .bepn  Wejl  or  m  .fin^jc^i^ 
and  by  sliewirig  that  the  lo;3s  su^Utped  hy  the  waste  o(  tim^ 
in  early  ]it'e>  is  not  to  be  estlmatedTby  tU^.  con$eqi;ient  igiia^ 
^ance  of  what  might  have  been  direcity  and  ostensibly.* 
learned^  but  by  the  modes  of  ihinkibg  and  habiu  ofcouiHict 
iwhicb  would  have  been  acquired  by  tlje  more  indirect  nto^' 
.oess  ofcduoalion.  These  form  lie  iy^ly^^^^ 
twn. for  the  wenes  of, future  and  more  active  ji^.  ,(Tn^ 
improYement  of  time  biiving.b^'ert'tbjis.probosed'as''aii  ad,^. 
vantage, 


pling  if  ^;lh  VseAs^^oT^^^^  t}i\TSpd;f  -t&.,3 

.of  aQcapntajM^ije^^  is  first   otiUmei*  IfroW  the  gpyppi,. 

of  religious  ^istr^ctioq.^    T^  obviate  Uie  unmpjIuiLljivf.  |eSi 
of  fL  mere  geqer^i  nption  pf  lhi$  i^sjjpii^b/iijy^  |he  OT^cticft 
k  reconun^naed  qf  J^P&y\%.^^^..fS[^^^^ 
tQ  all  actions  that  ar?  got^ocajft  ^0^^^^^^^^ 
lueot  of  moral  habit^  is  here,  and  r^peptedly  Jii  tqci  WJOXtit 
of  the  work,  represented  with  saluUryfJ)^^^^         vJoT© 
accomplished  pnly  by  tti^  neribn^l  e:^ep^^      of.tbe"  ifdt^ 
duals  coDcerned,  and  not  depen^pg  >n  Jt(^,ftiigh^t'^<|l£grfi^^ 
ppon  excellence  of  instruciibul  ijb  %pj9p.H<^f  i^^btej^i^ 
jpaution  which  follows  is  acldre^iseci  wi(b  p(i.vio.uji  UWpiv^ki^ 
pot  to  form    an    e^imaleof;  her  Pf^^icdjl^i^^ 


andi 
pount 
tion  < 
which 

'1  wiihit'Wcire  n(y4eB»(Ufr^ulni(«Kl^abhiMiif«i  ftrmiM^fHtll 
ibefaeiiigiRft  ftttrilHMe»oiG<bdiKatt|?«iDitHi»bs|i|d^ 
too  fiiHHieirtly  app*.«ni.t«  hej.:fYop  ^iU,  ii!9U\pfim«a<Wg9^tik^^ 

Digitized  byV 


IRijyilWtfblfflrirNtfl'ii  TfLUijinhif  I  tltfiffiV.     Mr 
-Vllj^liMi  Wh6 Wiiy» tilt  Bf  fhrib^tf  6oii> -wJ  #»*» widtt%. 

;!3r*-*— :^'-^-'*"- '■•**..- 

^r a  obifil.  It  tb«W»  tbit  doiDg  Vrfekedly  mikes'  6ne  afiraifit 
<iftatertaiii!i)gtte  tense  of  that  presence,  of  which  w^canv 
not  ^iisbeliere  the  existence^  and  which  ^one  bm  wi(&^ 
ineii  wiyh  to  disbelieve.  Bat  after  alU  We  have  no  adcoaqc 
given  of  the  ori^ioal  cause  of  casting  dflftbe  fear  oFGod  in  the 
flrstinstance*  It  is  slatedihat  th^e  i^eason  why  men  aclcnowled^ 
the  existence  and  attributes  pf  God,  and  live  as  if  thej  diA 
not  believe  them,  is  that  they  have  done  wickerlljr.  ont  itim 
is  explaining  the  existence  of  one  fact  by  alleging  afio'lhery 
lor  Which  it  is  eqaalljjr  (fifficult  to  aceount.  The  fear  df 
God  baviDg  been  despised  in  one  instance,  we  1cnow  itik 
poittbfe  to  dbre^ard  it  agaio^  and  experience  sheWs'thatii 
«Tery«iieBessive  ins^mce  iessetfort  is  ae^sarv  t^'sffght  t6i 
i^flnenee*  In  ewry  sti^e  of  progress  a  fttal  ftciVity  of  pro;- 
needing  is  derived  m>n|  Ibe  aci  vances  already  oi'arie.  ^t  ^ 
cme  of  tbefiritstep  is  not  »yen :  the  f^^t  or  ^^rti^^iisiol^ 
toproceddt  as  arising  from  the  will,  reanAos  toei^|4^uye(i 
its  increase  only  it  acopnntec)  fpf*:  ^€i  are  pre>iented' 
wi^  the  fi<9t*^  01* 'man  commitfih^  si^  tuii^^ii^^ntdf  1)^ 
kte'  'belief  in  the  dijnne  pnesenc^^  an^  jthe  'subsequent 
Increalse  of;ttuit'diir6g^d,Mtej;:it  1^  once  begun.  Thia 
•SeMk  v^y  ^toral^  as  the  descent  df  a  body  down  the  latter 
part/of  aiifnciined  plane  is  accelerated  by  the  velocity  ac« 
^qiiirad  in  passlog  ov^r  Uie  Kigtier  part  of  it.  Yet  we  shobM 
iml  si^  tttat  tliik  velocity  is  the  came  of  Its  descent  i  it  is  onlj 
the  canse.bl^We^leFatin^  |t«  The  cause  is  gravity  existing 
in  Abe  body  at  airtiriies«  Some  such  causcisome  natural  and 
<sMsitant  tendenc^y  id  maa  to  think  lightly  of  the  divine  pre^ 
aeiif^,  to  apprehend  it  by  the  totellect  without  adopting  it  as 
^'resiminlW^riaeiple  itpoiithe  hea^t,  ought  to  have  beett 
ah^wH  In  oiwrto  a  comolete  aolation  of  the  difficulty.  The 
tanife  sidjfct  is  pursued  m  the  fifth  tetter,  where  the  pliancy 
of  t^ '  alfectloQS  ifi^ontbit  ootioed  as  rendering  it  the 
HiOS^  |||  season  (or  cuttivating  feelings  and  habits  of  (J^vo- 
fioTi.  The  seoltimeot  of  gratitude  fD  GK)^  is  well  character^ 
49^  litid'dejicraiijed*  |ti  the  genefiJ  repretentatioti  given  of  ' 
flii^dA  it  t^  reMj0if0t4iti4  n^ytas  a  ctistiact  science  termioal^ 
ing  ^rinoipatiy  ^  itirlf,  as  a  theory  which  applies  only  to 
nh»  IUhltioiV  <f  iWHai<  fhsssi— teiia,  or  a  system  for  the  ar^. 


«fi4Mii»  facHf  bvi  as  te^vtating  every  ac« 
Im  ipf  m^  imMtm$i.    Tiiis  Inlrddtloes  the  subject  of  < 
fiftji^jM^iMaMt  MS  aiMin  of  fitiftv^h^hse  of  the  divine 
fl»M<»-  f  bit  tMTsioik'iiiay ')»  tidt  etiljr  si^ceit^e  fouLcoiit. 


ffamHtfmn  immfiiii^u^imkmAJk^m^ 


thiM  pifclMltaniillMitii  llRiM«9««td^ 

icdiD/vdiich  iir'te0Mli|MliUej^ 

eflbeitial  unpreMon  of  ittTeality.    Such  an  imprctolcMils 

the  Autkorof  every  ampMMiMqt^iui  <ipei8*tfcm'ift  11^,  * 
b  it  idiQ  aided  by  ^tbe  study  ^ojiCvral  hktory/tfie  provirioe 
of  frtucb  18  iB  hid  Am  mind  fram  a  view*  of  the  tnbonliMte 
MBiicy  of  aatine  to  the  Mipreflne  govamor  of  the  aniverse. 
Toe  next  letter  begins  wMb  proposing  a  distinction^  die 
p»prieiy  of  wUcb  we  do  not  very  clearly  perceiTe.  ^ A  belief 
m  toe  exiBteBce  of  ibeSvpreiBie  oetng  1  have  conMered  as- 
tfae  first  principle  ofaU  religion;  tmth  and  Justice  as  the-^ 
fiist^tfineiples  of  oiprai  rsctiUide/  Tbb  derivation  6f  i^igioa^ 
Bpd  jndriiliiy,  as  it  Wercj  froQi  t?wo  sources,  has  "s^t^^a^teiK 
deocy  to  midead,  SLBd<4)»  ioduee  ^iK>fcioii  that  they  r^t  itpob ' 
diffQrtn)t.Mncliona^    In  tbectmi^-of  the  letter,  and  in^peMb^^ 
odly;  in  other  .places  ise  $te  veftrrsd  to  a  s^ose  of  the-ptife^- 
seoceiif  Qad  b^  itieKHiljr'  seeoiltyfor  onrcontrnato^  in  uiij' 
practice  of  troib  aodijostHiev    Tbe  insuf&^iiMcy  knd  uo^eirK 
jUintj  of  ^  i^c^iiies  pf  moTA  bpnoni:  ai)e  oxpo«edyaod'4qery 
tUn|^ is'"l}ro)Ag)i t  \o  tl)e tesX p^4i vioe appioJbFatioB . .  Wby 4>«y 
is  di^re  jsn^  OQCfMsion  to.dMu^  mor^ljl^  ast^^^in^  ^etinol} 
fj^omrilig^jpi^  toconvi^cfifrc^iiUltpC^MhslraCI  ^j^Sjild^om^* 
and  justice  mu^t  vurely  be  a  hopeless  task ;  noriatewrawase: 
pf  I^P>.R<tbi9d;  Qf;i?aktbKi^i|goaM>hibidMitigiBioiiit4«ty  in 
gam^\  more  pkin«  simple?  aftdelTedtioii^ ^Simna^r^pi^SteiiK 
Ufi  mribokL^yient  of  it^  as  iidiaas^«aeip>par^tfteff:bifahcb>  AW 
boQiage  we  are  bound  to  pay  to  our  Heavenlyfnittiii*>'*aod  at' 
the  sure  mean  of.obtainiptf  J^^^lw^|ny|^ffTQf^k^f,f^  ?>e 
distincMon  it^  merely  ^vjeiJ^ 
nor  pracliqat  utility;  ;.Tb^  rappKca^ob^tf  jt)be4^^^^ 
and  justice  to  ihe  Jvf^l^us.cirxw^^slmees;^^ 
and  extensive..  lo  i^TofqihgiJbeprafUc^Q^^ 
Uary  lo  the  generftl^hsbjiU  Qf^ffi^moaijji^^fX^f^i^^^ 
asati  omission,,  it^^o  pf^jt^^'^iwi)^  <^t|^j^'P<il9f  ^«^ 

tions  against  <)he  possi^iUjy  or^iww 
them .  .If  the  observation  .of  j^|)eipui«^ip.6^^  n^jfUood^ciia^ 
gfa'fio  ^fU,  if  it  ni#v  soji^j^time^  be  di^peiUe^  .witb,.-^^  lifO»i«S 
can  be  assigned  totheQepHl{ff^^s^Qfs^^:|(l4wp^?^fiwu♦  &^ 
siderable  pains  are  ^ccorciiiigly.'  tjU.ci ,  to,sb^ thatrfnei^bm 
fimulation  nor  dissimuluuoh  are  almliiMMjif'Aeceftsary  t^M** 
liteness.  The  obvious  duty  of  rea[tiis«liig4>ur  conversafioa 
with/  and  with  regard  ia>oa>owr ^^< li  immrWltW JfdKH*  and 
perspicuity.  Tim  immorairty  •  af  ii^sff^nl^i' chMti^1^i'"«i^^ 
others  roughly  w  curel^ssly,  \^  mi\9if\§ltU\lt^''^^^^^t 
to  a  youthful  coitsp'rehifikston  br  reptl^sif^n^ 
fs  a  possession  \  for  even  Ctiiidrcii  arr'iiiviire  (mtt  V  posf^H 


the.  use  tah^iflfts^  of  theioflneiior  to^be*  dermd-^roai; 
talents,  personal   aoconi{4iahmeiilfv  or  any  otfier  soaioei 
Ilad.  tba  liipits pf^Uie  worj^  permitted  meb  an  expansioD/M 
sbquld  have  been  elad  to  see  these  xeoiaiks: extended. iolo 
a  more  varied  and  particular  notice  of   the  inadequate 
ijeas  generally  efitertaided  ;bj  individuals  oftbeinfluente 
every  man  jp^ssessjBSby  bis  character  and  example^  ati4 
the  o^ligatiqn  to    improve   this  talent*      The   necetutir 
of  a  persevering    adherence    to    principle   ^10    ilhistrated 
by  a  comparison   wi^h  its  opposite/ thai  feeble  jiimkcj, 
WVjic^i    sHghis    :^he   4i<^Me8  of  oooscieoce  ta  <o3art  toe 
apisrobatiob  of  avoid  the  cciQsure  of  the  wodd.   *^  ttie  *ir 
inserted  to  exemplify  the  gluing  impevfeckionsr  tbot.  pre*' 
ddced  in  cba>racters  otherwise  .eoexoe^tionably  ajoiabie*    A 
second  of  tlie  sani/'tepdency  is  thus  introduced:. 

'^thavetbeimtlMt  where  fortitude  aad  resolution  are  wantfisc, 
iSb$  knowledge  of  dufy  wiR  not  preierve  from  a  faiiure  in  the  prac- 
tice oC  it)  and  eoasequcntly  will  Hot  prodace  those  hkbits  of  tbiolc* 
lagaod  acting,  wkkkf  finomtiie  eoastaacy  of  AtHr  opetaiiont  am 
taomd  principles^ 

'  Ijihallnowtllusimtetheibreeoftlieie  habits  from  ehafactaiv 
^.f  strq^r  t^twe ;  ind  •luddsHs  thaoonBequtDoes  VnUt  atteM* 
tbeio  by  fdati^g^t  ffwaae^datetsn  tha  ikes  of  two  youag  'aoUa» 
^eaofdisfincdoe.'  ..  ,  •  >./.;,:' 

Of  both  narrativesthe  strodtnre  h  simple,  the  events  natu- 
911)^  and  tbe^bahicteriK  delineated  with  spirit.  In  the  ^coqd 
partieolarly  tbemportant  moral  which  itii  intended  to  con-  » 

yey/is  displi^ed-iti  aTf  its  bearings  wltfi  a  judicious'  forecast 
a^4he  proposed  eflbct.  The  gradual  formation^  of  good  and 
iMid  principles  ia  traded  with  more  than  osnal  accuracy  and 
fidelity  to  ttsjgentiine  loorce,  and  attributed  to  its  apj^iropri- 
ete  catlse.  Tne  tale  Ufiillbwed  by  a  practical  analysis  aod  ' 
gtfoevA  scheme^ of  application,  which  has  at  least  equal 
irierit'iHlb  lUe'story  itself.  It  ls*ea<ty,  abd  intelligiblej  and 
coosprehensivein  the  field  )teiiibrac^s.  We  have  however 
•ome  ^bjectioe  \U>  make  to  the  commencement  of  this 
kiter>  '  •*      u   .  .  .  "  ., " 

./Tnitbyin<^r4er.tQ,ceBderberself  pleasing  to  the  youthful  mind^ 
nust  sofifietimes  permit  herself  to  be  arrayed  by  the  band  of  liuioy* 
When  she  sppears  thus  decorated,  some  care  is,  however*  oecessaiy^ 
lest  thf  attention  should  besomuch.ej)g,aged  by.  the  drapery,  as  to 
overlook  tbe^ymmerry  and  proportiooi  of  the  figure  whi^h  it  coo- 
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fnleraly  toed  ^p6ti  ihc  object  proposed  (totekik^how*^''-'*^^  — 
Miitstaneb  comspcmth;  whh  ihi  getieraf  defi^,  ixA'So 

er  painf  of  vMv.  •  Wkm  MttsRd  mitt  m  ^^t  iljl*^S^t'ai0f  ^ 
toipplyUwuioTnl^oiHrhftt*/        ,8A...    .o>j,y    ^iii,^4»;i«'l3 

Tfieae  are  rariier  directipna  whjch  t^f9ji«tf|pf  diJboWiiBlMito^ 
-prescribed  to  herself  lh«^jb^v.e  %ddrc««(Nk^Ji|n^Pll^  it  Mis 
indeed  perfectly  tru^  that^  fi^titioiM  «||R»^H^.  irfmb^tmrtrb 
lopes  moral  truths  oflen  fails,  of  9|«|^if||f.  »> 4ott.^  JmyVfmwi^^ 
1)ecaase  a  suficieuUnterest  Unol  fijvflli^.lkatjMt  4f(Mm:> 
action  from  wb\ch  the  morrtin  ^^!  MlTifMAc:'  ;^IrbMils:: 
portaut  feature  of  cbafacter:  lo  thf  ;  9Mn%  in  Ji9l<>(eiKfen4  ^ 
«uffidentfy  prominent;  ^'i^s.  to  ^Mi^te^tp^^  a^entioi^Md  ipk-.^ 
press. ,t^e  hearty  Mfitliout.ejfTartg  of  re^Qiwi  :^]^9«ji;  W 
powers  gf  a  cluld.    Th^  tale  ifi  U>j&  case  is  ^^t^^rr iosipM  ^Qifex 
is  bardfy  read  throughVmuch  less  re^mnh^o^  «r  tl^f  jmi^dt 
ra)  faspinaUon  preveptfi  the  iqind  from  fisUP^^PpP  <^<>^l^^'* 
ticular  part  with  an  eagarneu  thai  shall  a^cpne  itseKmlii«i»ik 
lecvlieption.^  .But  wheri^tiiivbappf^ft  iiis  t^.<£ill|l|•£|fe- 
u  titer  not  pf  the  reader.    W^beretbe  m)i»m ^qtd^rffMil  Wwrv* * 
aelf  to  readera  of  a  wi^T^  oigii,  %ko9e  akentff^i^pmthrA 
yieovsly  .greeted  to  the  subjisct ;  wlvm  ^Ypafi(siKie^MiMtl<« 
them  to  sopplj  a  chain  ot  4demc[psti?jLtipii.  iiv^ 
or  ioembodjr  a  truth  wbicb  is  but  ji«)f  4Uplayed>  ^^i^xh^ 
may  there  be  pardpHed*  .  IV  is  but  a  su^rdiqate  f3are^^4t-^< 
tain  the  atu^ntion  bv  ti^tal^rement&of  ftj|fl^,.and'4r|iot^ 
Bat  hi  writing  for  cbildren,^^  t)i,e  autho.|[  if(  disfpji/^gf^'fim  r 
tbe  labour  of  conofecling  iwiQV^  tVutfe^i,  ^Mi*fl»l*^*HNHs;  • 
^ery  by  sagacious  Cqi^^pttt^|)h^ipg/eia;ains^ 
ttie  manner  of  narrattBg  a  simple  &ct,  or  wba^fni^|g|^&^jp% 
been  a  fact>  as  that  its  perusal  shall  powe^uliy  iqipriM 
tbe  truth  it^^emplffies   by    it§ '4UtaiMH;'%HHfi«t!}H0.^^  !^ 
fude  to  ieircite  certain  reftec^dna;;'   6tt1ii^'tK{il'te'<^ 
xiollxiDg    is    accomp]i£(bcd;   ind    the  .i^b^r^'^liM^  tnttfeftt^''; 
ployed  his  time.     It  U  ihjUdtcious,  iitUt  It^ii  fiaefe^^  io  ' 
giv^^irev(k«f>ihov/tj]i(?otaj^.abMldi.lke aedL  vHC^itekaN 
pre«i)kii9.is  npt  .gpb^^jif^ye^j^3^  .tf  ifa^i  Iwptl ia^l^  Wjiwlid  im'  ■ 
k€t;p.hiseycf^upoJ9,!tb(;^i%QI|iU,»ndMii]nii^ 
»u  ei^f  tio&),ibg,ipvrjf|;iA#yi««B;w<^li^t^  mfmMdfdulKiAm 
ialeatoace^    TiM;.>iarri»l^ye.  ^uq|  |d^<jrieQtoMinl^}fKdl» 
y  leasufc,  or  the  re  is  .aji^Md^if^MI  ditv(}l€»eiBOlilc  to*  leadtjtir  ita  • 
rcmeniber  it: ,  Tho  fir^)  ||Q^  p|jb^;)ettef  atnigbt  J^erefon^'  * 
liavi.*  perhaps  beei>^  ^P!<|^(l»^a%,'MUi9iH-^tffiiratKe^  la  hidile  ta  •. 
tio  such  exa^ptioHft ;  aq^;!^)  4l^e:reiJi^(fi»ai^bieb^blioW  liik^^ 

use  to  be  majlq  uA^^ihe^n^p^ralliJieaqM^dl^X^^I^^i^ 
have  given  our  decided  appro1>ation. 

Th^  lai>(  letter  of  tl^e  nrst  voimne  eoneludea  tb«t  (j^lCtt 


i^  ««rfc  wWc%l«^f f  what  }kfi .^vOm '.  disti^goUbfeii* 
aS^  '  t}H)|^h^^^^    letter  ;i8  6t 'a  relros{iecla'e  ni^ 

"l^^Qojf^^^l^  4ir.YM»itcatiiig  tbe  oioittiaQ  of  4iM|sh# 

Qrilil47j#  ioi^imaf  bookv  •fid'a^.$t^MaUe  let  of  apiaiooa*. 
Tl^e^tii  hasb^  the  aolb<^'s  otyoct  ta  reeaoir^* 
!  T^i^tfllMili^die /priadpks  Wliipb  •re'  th^ianda- 
'  ^^1  jMjJWIHy  and  utikKisnKbled  rectitude,  m  all 
iicwai«A^iMUUMH« -Or^lheir  ie^ 
imk^  bmf^'Uto  Usriotil  fbc  moit  stfUcinrare 
HfiWi  V<l^^tfEl<^«Atiea  16  be  etttHyaQtered  ace^  laTrlfK 
^,^^aM  Gc^pap0AiWitii-the  retattiiig  adTantagei;    Sol^^ 
ejfmimkwUiaked^ai  ibe  prioeipm  trials  to  wbtphiate^- 
fffM^  jMI|i|fbif«d>^^        eeiteealdfetfC  cA*  a^raration^ 
.  i5  ttr#aeMa<i(vo)tHi^e->e  haVe  an  ImtohQal  accoaat:  of 
aflftgfcii>»  jMluaat ^d;  levealad,  '^ijitb  explaoatorj  remarks  on. 
tiMT fHe)M04,  i^nfi,  ift^d  diftctitl^  n^biek  it  mlrodtieef .  .  la 
wgtMral  ereboiioa  of  this  plan,  notbiog  (tccarv.  ]xiateri4: 
ailydl^mil  ftHiB  the  cotfrsepttfstted  iti  workt  of  a  shstUkr 
luMiei  otfr^toervcitidiit  will,  Cb^TCfete/be  specially  ^ppliedi. 
tor^bbnttQateaod parti dutar points.   Miss  HamiUotr seehors 
iocliiiadl;ioad«Mt^t  ^tbe  n^ratWe  of  tii^  B'rble/so  far 
as  Ultf  fefes  lo:  fbaii^ Aerely  historreal/parta^es  of  the  imper*. 
fttttfott  art^h  attac|ie«l;6'.alt  titber  histories/    A  saggesttoa 
wfaUb|>«i  its  coose^ifees  mlghi  t|bt  oaly  be  suspeeted  ta 
be-lM^i^lrrftj  hut  have  been  ttciuali^  ibandto  be  mischie^^'* 
oaS|  wMhl  i}6|f^be'ph>posed  to  any  individual   without  tlie . 
.aoMttpaniiaeiit  dIF  a  patfeni  and  explicit  investigation*;  and 
whteh  <nx(f^  ^^^T  vader  anf  circumstances  to  be  pro- 
posad  Id  a  ehiid.  »  opeakhig  of  the  pron^Ises  of  cedempiioa 
the  attlhorfSAys;    '^      .  • 

^ j(i|jt^is  tlliim^l>lc«sin^  David  \vx^$  inspired  U>  speak*  in  sfill 
phi^^  ferqg  thMli%j|  hm  employed  by  Uone^  ;  bat  w«  are  not  t« 
imkjij^.^tl^i  Vji^^et  P^ja  or,  il4  o$^ .  bad  .any  ajccurat^  cuncaptioa 
comSerJiynjs^t^'n^ttrjp  <i/xb«  evfiat  wt^ 

Wescarddy  khans  what  meaning  to  4lttach  to  this  asser-^ 
tio»jr  !Faaarthd^Ati«(H4meiflioiiof  the  Messiah  by  tiie 
writcaa^Jtili^OMT«(iittttifMl^iVi^At^^  aad  ciroum- 

BtaatklidafesilblM  itieipiaMoi'hisUrtli,  as  we}T  as'dfthd 
offi«tiamd|/Whidh*^heliriii|lobeinvcfstcd,  and  thu  end  foi 
whichbewas  to'cdmtf^vfmfthe'^rok<)d,  we  caihiot  snppose  that 
th^«ere:tottta^lyaaitec)(cuRfflled,fl1t^  tbi^  highly  important 
iiatofe  o£ the' good  Ikllnffs^he^ 'wire  init^  to  convey, 
Padibularly  Wbea;  we  «pmpare  their  cpmmuiri^ftion  of  these  - 
itidiagSihritti^tl^a  a4(pi«sai9tf^orhcd/joy  m^  ssti^^fiittiaii/with 
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.  nitmt«e  tfaeiatH*  inBrifes. ;  md  tk»miAMg%tli  i  tilM^. 
'bean  OMtffiiivd ^mmcmp^mImWi'K^^ 


petts«ti6ii ;  no  eoooulragtiir  ft v«rrt6Q  hM  <dtfy *  ttf  vae^iUM^ 
lifr  aetval  niflieriiigs  ?  A  diiigtat  adtMiibiiliy  stt^MIM;  Ml^i 
witlmik>  affmna  80iil€l  sttoi^  iiittllifil«i'<5r  lliift'raiar  '  Vlie 
Savioar  was  anrionnoed  in  Paradise,  and  the  pratBli96'M9U 
oBttiiig  aepealed  mtb  sociMsiiraly  inel«al}ilg'd«iMMM  tftlj 
kiaetuaBy took^plaee.  -^  ' 

'  Tbe  «oiidsenet8  necessary  in  a  tf^nerah  thhitii^/ sl^bdld  . 
alwMS'be  effected  by'that  Mthfiil  dncbarge^  of  ttttftldl^'br 

.  jA)ri<%q^cttt,w4Mb|rc}ectHigattsiiberdiMte^  iftiat1«f;  p^tfitMts' 
ilMr^er  wilb  a  view  of  essMtiak  at  ottoeefHft^;  vfa^tMAuh-' 
rassed  andcoonecttsL  Tlse  descriptioo  6ffiltlf)tiiMj{li  ti«f^- 
tiTely  gnarded  with  proper  care,  aeid  ttiteiirtfdy  tdtifitA 

.  widi  tti€»tiecefisitj  of  its  pipduction  ofihe'ffttitSof  obctfithiHi, 
:  wants  an  explicit  statetaieiit  ofpersonal'ieliafKie  atatlie>bl!ffls 
and  suifertDgs  of  the  SaviocHr«  The  daetrlne'is*ltida^  HfU^- 
wards  mentioned,  bnt  not placad,as  it'sh«uM>be;  t»'  a0§dsi- 
tion  u'itl)  the  particular  description  of  ffaitb,  nor  wftnT  the 
^frtne  promise  of  acceptih^f  repentance.  '  In  "Ifae*  enbniera- 
lion  at  P.197j  transcribed  from  the  church  cafeechisin,  of  ihe 
qualifications  required  of  those  who  coipe  to  Jtbe  lord's  sup- 
t  per/'  a  lively  faitn  in  God^s  mercy  through, Cli^ist'  is  pnotttled. 
i\ Qolher  species  of  mistiike  repeatedly  ,  pcpurs  :  those  ^oly 
afifections  and  virtuous  dispositions  wbiqb  the.acriptyres  re* 
present  as  the  gift  of  God,  as  wrought  in  us  by  the  restrain-* 
ing  and  sanctifying  iMuence  of  toe  Holy  Spirit/ ai^  mibnti* 
oned  p.  1^5,  and  again  at  185,  as  naturally  arising  In"  the 
0)ihdby  oar  nnassisted- contemplation  on  the  promises  of 
such  help.  The  safme  natural  rendetiey  of  encreasinj^  faith 
and  securing  us  against  temptation  is  attribated  to  retigioos 

>  ordinances,  pnrtkrcriaTly  at  pp.  t206;  7*  But  this  appears  to 
Its  a  v^ry  inadequate -account  of  the  promises  of  divine  as- 
sitftaiice,  given  io  ihe  Gospel,  U  haS  a  tendency :  to  exhibit 
thk  ordinance  as  the  prqciucine  cause  of  this  beneficial  effect. 
Were  Ihe  effect  piireiy  oaturaT.  it  wDUld  be  producedr  on  all 
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^  ^*^^    %il  i^gr  petiiUflr  frimt^,  tiitt  sttperioi*  groma  of 

^jHeupm^t  oflig^Mt  called^  mei6i8  of gtaci^t  wl^  tbejuoce  m 

|S^^dl909!>ll  ir^lahKetdTT  ilbttiiii>  iSlfaatiotr^ .^W4Mxl»  or 

iqg^t^B^a  nii»M9%^3K^' Atp^aCKS^wi'kr^  GodM 

J^liljiq^ir^ {if bi^mf^ oatore a MtUbeyond iUpo^ers;  from' 
«,jl^ei(pl^9atioqLi)ftbili.Wkicb  lbIlow;;>  it  does  not  appear  to 
j^;^C9i)gbly  irf^fmQked by  9^jij^t}iit;my  mdve^ thao'tbe tis- 
!,  ffrlio|i  at  Dt  919j  tHat  in^^ln^  New  Testament  we  mecisKritbiio 
£(^»u4r^:«tj|r(^ibltiaa«.  .  ....         * 

expressions.  '  Of  these  we  sball  only:parti<iulatizef  the<  per% 
T  f^r^  usejoC  f  ftjH-   for  ^  sball/    UmifiaQbgeable  or :  lfik>keiir 
f  jAQtapbcnrs  ure  alao  OGOasidnally  introdadecL    ^nwiithe  f  e- 
.^^ral  Bi<3fit9i.of  thd  writer^  we  should  liave  boped, .  aad, 
<,^>iE^edi  to  w«  tbese  cor#ected»    ^e  has  wricten  with  const-' 
^^Ue  «)»ili^,ja{id  interest  upon  a'  subject  to  whiefa  it  was 
;  li'ijte^sy  !^  impart  novelty  of  remark;' arrangemitot  or  al- 
..trac^lioni;..  Subject  to  the  exdeptibus  we  have  slated  aboVe, 
!^e.Miiok  it  wdl  desenrrng.  die  attention  of  the  juvenile  rea- 
ders for  whom  ii  is  particularly  calculated,    as  well  as   of 
'tbo«9  who  are!  respbnsible'ferthelr  instruction. 


Aat. X.—Popuiar  Bdllajis dn^^^Qngi,  from^Tradition,  Ma^ 

rtuscripth  ati4  scarce  editions,  mih  Trans/i^tiofU  of^miUtr 

•  ''Pkc^tfhm  the  AfivierU  paniih  Ijtttguage;  and  n  fern 

'      OrigikdU  bu  the'  Editor.     Bf  ^.  Jamitsort,  A.M.uni 

F.J.S.  Tm  vob:\  bvo.    CadfiL.-lSOQ.  '    • 

WHEN.th^'  influence  of  extrabrdmary  genius,  or  the 
lequally  puwerfiil  operation  of  chance, .directs  ihe  ini\)cloftbe. 
paWictothe-study  of 'feome.particiTlar  branch  of  knowledge,' 
that  bad  foraieily  been 'lilde  cultivated,  thd  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  pursues  the^  nov-eUy/  is  g<*neraHy  mudrmore  ardent 
than  the  dignity  tn-  utHity  of  .the  subject  demaii(b«  It  seems 
as  if  the  wbrld,  conscious  ol!  .injustice  to  the  merit  it  had 
overlooked^  we're  resoPved'to  majseamendafor  its  fonBer-neg- 
.lect  by  extravagant  and  preposterous  commendation;  Thus 
fv«  see  each  age  distinguished  by  its  favourite  s^^cs.|and 


#itli  iMtmiratkNi.  ]'Km  «  Mr  tam  JbJk  ffdbMj 
•bjecU  of  ridkok  ^  fwirrky^  ^Amam^pf  of  %km  stodiciy. 
^rosecoled  wUb  aodb  cmpbhim  iigtnwin  by  «%  thaH  lie 
juid^  of  bj  tbar  b«v  iMfit^  Md  not  b>  Ibe  &Iie  fight 
tbirown  over  iheoi  Igr  Mvdtj,  lakatip^of  ejflfoe. 

]  Tbeiie  /oflectioQft  bavelicM  MiggciM  9o«t  by  die  pera- 
tkl  of  Mr.  Jiunicfloo'tniieodtf  fvlunos,  vbM^  are  now  ^dddL 
to  the  list  of  tbote  |Kifafioitiatf»  that  b^eof  kle  OTer-^iemd 
GreaC  BriUiD,  aod»  i»  Minettf  «ttM«t  Imied  ihe  atieQtioa  ci^ 
t^tlonal  minds  firon  tbt  iotpiied  pagM  of  higher  poetry  to 
the  silly  fiimplicily  of  lasy  shepbefi£»  or  the  da]ii  ribaldry ; 
df  beg^ar-bards.  Tbeie  cooipositkMis,  raked  from  the  dust, 
of  illegible  maoascripts,  or  the  erai^  memory  of  dotiog  old  ■ 
womet^  are  iMbered  into  ibe  world  with  dcBser^ttion  aod  com- 
menta^,  and  digaified  with  the  bigh-souDding  appeUattoa 
of  natiooal  poetry . 

,  .IVe  fpeao  Qottoasiert  that  the  laboars  of  the  practi* 
^antiquary  are  altogether  useless.  Go  former  occasions  we 
KaTc  delivered  ooroptnioo  of  the  merits  and  adTantages  of 
bis  en<^uiries,  and  exprened  hi  the  stroti«st  manner  otirap^ 
probation  of  every  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  what-^ 
ever  bad  a  tendency  toiireterve  the  picture  of  those  ancknl 
manners,  which  are  often  mueb^nore  stroagly  impress^  ba 
tiie  rude  fraemeota  of  Iradittooal  poetry  than  on  the  annals 
and  chronicles  of  professed  bistorians*    Bui  in  the  andisnri- 
minatipg  rage  for  ancaeot  soiig»  flie  end  of  collectinffil  baa . 
been  forgotten.    The  ▼etse  Ibot  bears  only  the  humilialing 
stamp  of  ignorance  and  atspidity,  is  recorded  with  all  the 
beauty  of  type  and  paper  hj  tbo  enamoosed  antiqaary,  tad 
with  the  same  scrupulooa  fiwiiy  aa  iho  aUaiA  thai  melts  with 
pathos  or  bums  with  eiieify*    III  one  pagi  ww  pause  with 
sympalhjr,  and  delight  to  marlrthe  wolfciags  of  uncuktrated 
natiue ;  in  another  we  hurry  wi^pily  and  dkjgust  over  tlie 
ravings  of  some  idiot  drnrclter.  Iwt  greal  an<  nnpaidonnble 
fbult  may  be  jvstty  laid  tn  ihn  ehaiy  of  etefyoompHer  of 
ancient  poetry  witbont  cnsipllan^  fimoi  Percy  to  tfie  Mtsent 
candidate  for  antiquatiaafiMne.    Bol  Mr.  4amiesdn  has,  in 
our  opinion,  been  guillj  of  ir  with  more  invetarale  ob- 
atinacy  and  with  less  tempsnian  than  injr  of  hiabnetbren. 
Ill  the  acoouol  which  fo  ptspiWeviM  jjfto  publication, 
•this  charge  will,we  are  o^nManCybe  mm]f  bmugbt  borne  to 
him,  with  others  of  a  nainie  Insi  liitrsiiag,  peitap*^  to  his^ 
readers,  bat  more  severd|y  btaritig  on  bts  owrfiicatkins  aa 
an  editor  of  ancient  poetry.    Wa  aay  fete  iBslieMilig  to  hia 
reader!,  for  one  of  the  cqoil  MMMefft  etilt  (emfting  ftom 
the  ai}0e«essary  publicalioaormanj  ballads  in  thb  coA^fiibir 
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t«ffl/^r|l^i«^^  fwirchftseit. 


ct^igiQSilTy  s(M  {qt, {^QilMUJtoig  jiin  ihyJiBe  Iklrtbipg^  without 
b^o)^  CjOi^}c(§|iiad  i«4  r^^OiaHi^  the 

collection  coia«pn€LguIt«^ytfA.4^)MUBistibir.  has  ik>  doubt 
ta]{£a^lacej|i  vt^\v4iiliao/iotf>9ey^boi'Jua)Q^  mtrmsic  < 

aUe^  we  2^vjsaflU|&JjritffdKUl:Mfilhfllftnd.t  and 

ri|ioouB  demai^/y  ;-.Xb^e,  ia.jwdbed  ;aaiiieilriiig  exqutsiteij' 
absurd  in  allo^ipg/JE^MItyBe  :4a  adora*  with  fats  costly 
types  and  no  le^  jCV^tlyVpaper,  the^dde  and  homely  strains ' 
of  border  Kuioatrelfv,  ril.  is>Uce  .cbthiag  an  astoQi8be<| 
clown  in  the  court  dfes#- of  >  ooUentaQ^  or  i^pamooing  a 
broken- koee'd  post-horse  with  tb#  tnppinga  of  a  charger. 

The  contents  of  these  Tpltiaies  cQBabtyl.  of  Popular  Iwtads^ 
&c.  obtained  from  Recitation^  MS.  or  scarce  ,jBditions.  II. 
Traoslationsfropi  the  ancieot  JDanisb  ^Language  by  the  edU 
tor ;  an(].ll[.  someSpfciinens  of  origiaal Poetry.  On  each 
of  these  classes  we  prop9se  oSb'toga  few -remarks, 

I.  Mr,  Jami^soQ^  wlr^o  .<«mears  from-  bia  youth  t^  have 
beea/addicted  tostudies^f  |bis  .natiue>:  beg^  in  the  year 
1799V  at  which  period  he  a<^fW:.clMieal  assistanl  in  the 
achool  of  Mapclesfieldj  Qietbtil^tatoeDectail  the  old  bal* 
lads  and  songs.  tbat^bisoa^fHtai^  of  h)^  friends^ 

could  suf|4y».witb  at|ewof  gbtingitbaai  to  the.  wori^^  By 
the  as^tanae.  of^^4:qf<mo§|r^fndrfi!aad  Scott 'of  King's 
CoUcgje*  AberdeaB,,he.pr%9^fdiAA9i9'^onp<>*H>^  ^'>at 

kind^  aad  had  |Da^  GQQsiidyerab)«:|>cagtea  in  arrangiog  them 
for  public&tioo/wbaAxtifliib^.7^^^9(^>  he  t>aid  a  visit  to 
Edinbnrgh.   ;Het^firt:f&9Ad.Uial:Msi  W.  Scott  had  antici* 

Eatedhuu  in  &u^  <V^^njA|jiti$iti7»4^i^<^<»  ^^  eve  of  pub* 
sbingi(»  ,,Ti^i9^isbqiiafj^j«^[t9ltt0  hiai  hot 

a  litile.  a^  it  thre|^nec^.t9,0(i|lbiK^it9>infaiicy  bia  &rst^  lite* 
rary  el^rt«^(jae^si^  ibat  Mr.  Scott 

intended  tV  rnfijiiip  hjtljvTyKttomrttt'WtiriTly  ; to  the  Border 
Bai4  b^I^4^VJ^.4€(fa^D|di#  JmIi^^P^^  design^ 

though  be  )i9K.»Mfe^Mh»trtthe.4Hiltlei9nest  extensioii  Xy( 
the  above  ffc^l^t^yn^j^rll^  «ntkr^'a  great  l]^art  of  his 
own  entjjN^  )fiteH|^'  batlads  ^ccaYs  in 

page  ^jotibi^yerMw^Vto^^ 

were  JB.thi^.BamffiMB  ^^sl&t^f^lMAihciyearlSOQ,  aildbave 
since  bew  PftUiH^ ,^Jilli'>^'^^^^  timf^ir^^T^*^^**^  might 
be  ac^4f[|f^a^*i^^^ 
it  mijy^|>j;jrem^^ 

wd  giYe{i)j^;^^^S^  iTom 

the  best  .cc[(uesv :  ■  ButKtfbfl  ^H  we^rof  Mr«  Jaaiieson'a 
CRiT.JiKy.VQl,  itrmvcmhcr,  i806.        Digitized bjGoogle 
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common  sense,  when  we  meet  in  his  collection  vi*h  •«▼«♦ 
ral  ballads  most  execr:ibly  incorrect  and  pitiably  mutilatedt 
which  occur  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  ^nd 
many-other  previous  publications,  in  a  decent  and  becoming 
shape  ?  For  instances  of  this  we  refer  the  reader  to  King 
Henry,  Vol.  ii.  p.  194,  Clerk  Saunders,  Vol.  i.  p.  80,  Fair 
Annie  of  Lochfoyan,'  Vol.  i.  p,  $6.  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  Vol. 
i.  p.  157.  All  these  faults  however  are  perfectly  innocent 
iu  comparison  with  the  publication  of  many  absurd  affairs^ 
fn  the  happy  ignorance  of  whose  existence  we  can  no  longer 
he  alloVed  to  indulge.    How  e,xquisite  the  following  elegy  I 

f  Queen  J^any  h^d  travail'd  for  three  days  and  more, 
'    ,    Till  the  ladies  were  weary  an4  quite  gave  her  o'er, 
'*  O  ladies !  O  ladies  !  do  i\\\%  thipg  for  me. 
To  send  for  King  Henry  to  come  and  see  me." 
King  Henry  was  sen^  for,  and  sat  by  her  bed-sicje  : 
"  Why  weep  you»  Queen  Jeany  ?   your  eyes  arc  so  r^d  I" 
^*  O  Henry,  O  Henry  !    do  this  one  thing  for  me; 
Let  my  side  straight  be  opened  and  save  my  babie  !*' 
**  O  Jeany,  O  Jeany  !  ibis  never  will  do  ; 
It  will  lease  thy  sweet  life,  and  thy  young  babfc  too." 
She  wept  and  she  wail'd,  till  she  fell  in  a  swoon  : 

Her  sido  it  was  opened,  the  babie  was  found. 

Prince  Edward  was  christened  with  joy  and  with  mirth  ; 

But  t\ft  flower  of  fair  England  lies  cold  in  the  earth. 

O  black  was  King  Henry,  and  black  were  his  men. 

And  black  was  the  steed  ihat  King  Henry  wason. 
'  And  black  were  the  ladies,  and  black  were  their  fang. 

And  black  were  the  gloves  that  they  wore  on  theii  hands* 

And  black  were  their  ribbands  they  wor^  on  their  heads ; 

And  blac^  ^ere  the  pages,  and. black  we^-e  \hp  maids. 

«    »     *    4t    « 

The  trumpets'^they  sounded,  the  cannons  did  roar, 
Bt^t  the  flt)wer  of  lair  England  shall  flourish  no  more/ 

Does  the  merit  of  this  lamentation,  in  Mr.  Janrieson'$ 
ppinion,  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  pqetry,  the  discovery 
of  the  manner  in  which  funerals  were  conducted  by  the  nn« 
d.ertakersof  King  Henry  Vllfth's  time,  or  in«  the  Ipith  of 
the   historical  fact  which  it  deplo^esp 

'  But  the  ballad  of  Andrew  Lamiuie  or  the  Ummpeter  of  Fy- 
vie.  Is  still  more  delectabte  than  the  above.  Of  this  the 
editor  is  so  thoroughly  convinced^  that  he  presents  us  with  it 
a  second  time  under  the  agreeably  varied  appellation  of  Tyf- 
Ue's  Nanny.  The  tfitualion  of  the  different  parties  as  describe 
jffl  ixk  the  following  staii2&as  is  interesting  ; 
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'*  llcT  father  beat  her  cruelty  ; 

So  also  did  ber  mother  : 
Her  sister  sair  did  scoff  at  .her ; 
'  But  wae  betide  her  brother ! 

*  Her  brother'beat  her  craellie^ 

Till  his  sttaiks  they  w<»re  na  cannie  {  ' 

He  brak  her  back|  and  he  b<'at  her  sides^ 
Fpr  the  sake  o'  Andrew  Lamniie. 

<  O  fie !  O  fie  !  M^  brother  dear, 

Th(  gentlemen  '11  shame  ye ; 
The  Laird  'o  Fy  vie  he's  gane  by. 

And  he'll  come  in  and  see  me. 

*  And  h^'ll  kiss  me,  and  he*H  clsfp  ra*   * 

And  he  will  speer  what  ails  me  ; 
And  I  will  answer  him  again,  ^ 

Its  a' for  Andrew  lAmmitV 

Many  of  Ae  ballads  transcribed  by  Mr*  Jaraieson^  from 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  public  library  of  Cam- 
bridge^ and  elsewhere^  are  curious  and  vitlaable.  Even  here^ 
however,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  by  no  ofeant  deserving 
of  unqualified  approbation*  In  page  ^91,  vol.  ii.  we 
find  a  song  by  Sir  W^  Kaleigh  from  the  MS*  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Boucher  of  Epsom,  vrhich  varies  little  from 
the  copy  in  EUis's  Specimens  of  early  English  Poetry.  It 
indeed  wants  the  introductory  stanza^wbich  ia  unquestionably 
the  best  of  the  whole.  This  variation  therefore,  on  which  Mr» 
Jamiesonina  notereilects  with  great  complacency,  might  per- 
hapsas  well  have  b^n,  avoidedC  A  very  beautiful  song  oa 
Music  by  Stroude,  is  given  from  the  same  MS.^ contain-* 
ing  a  stanza  more  than  the  copy  of  Mr.  Ellis^  which 
^  stanza  we  presume  Mr.  Ellis  did  not  publish  on  account  of 
its  great  inferiority  to  the  whole,  in  the  5th  line  of  the  first 
stanza  we  have  '  When  thrcaU  can  make  the  heart*string8 
ache.'  Here  threats  is^  evidently  a  mistake  either  of  the 
writer  of  the  MS.  or  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  for  threadi,  which 
w^rci.  occurs  in  the  copy  of  Mr,  Ellisy  and  makes  sense* 
In  vol.  ii.  p.  31S^.  a  sopg  is  given  from  the  Holborne  Drollery 
anonymously,  the  author  of  whicfh-  was  Carew.  From 
the  said  Holborne  Drollery  and  other  old  collections, 
Mr.  Jamieson  has  again  obtruded  on  the  public  maeh 
precious  stuff  long  since  deservedly  forg<]ttten.  The  batlaA 
entitled  Thomas  the  Rhymour.  is  an  exception:  itisalofig 
p^am  consi3tiag  of  three  fits  or  cantos;  the  first  bern^ 
descriptive  of  the  .£lhymour's .  accidental  .  interview*  with 
the  Queen  of  Elflaad,  his  journey  tbixber,  liad  his  adven- 
tures among  the  fairies;  and  the  two  last,  as  migh(  be  ex'» 
pected  from  the  character  of  the  hero^  coalaining  a  series 
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of  prophecies  regarding  the  disasters  which  Scotland  was 
doomed  to  suffer*  There  is  «  savage  wildnesa  in  many  of  the 
descriptions, -a  general  veil  of  mystery  thrown  over  the  ad- 
ventures^ and  a  bold  vigour  of  versification;^  that  elevate  this 
poem  far  above  any  authenticated  production  of  a  rude  age 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  we  recommend  a  peru^ 
of  it  to  M  who  delight  in  fanciful  and  wondrous  sons/ 

IL  We  shall  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  Mr«  Ja» 
mieson's  translations  from  the  ancient  Danish.  When  we 
consider  the  close  affini^  sobsisling  between  the  language 
of  this  island  and  of  Denmark,  we  approve  highly  of 
every  attempt  to  gain  such  a  knowledge  of  tne  latter  as  may 
enable  its  possessor  to  trace  any  connexion  subsisting  be- 
tween the  traditionary  poetry  of  the  two  nations.  That 
auch  a  connexion  does  subsist^  is  the  decided  opipion-  of 
Mr.  Jamieson^  who  appears  to  be  well  informed  upon  the 
subject  Without  wishing  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  a  person  probably  more  skilled  in  Danish  antiquities 
than  the  writer  of  this  article  pretends  to  be^  it  may  be  asked 
upon  what  grounds  does  he  rest  his  opinion  i  He  says  that 
be  has  found  in  the  Ksempe  Viser,  among  othec  curious  and 
,  inter^tiog  ballads,  one  upon  the  same  subject  as  'Lord  Tho- 
xnas  and  &ir  Annie'  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy^  &c.  But 
what  stronger  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  Danish 
ballad  is  uie  original,  than  the  Scottish  oue  ?  -  There  has 
always  been  sufficient  connexion  between  this  island  and 
.Denmark,  to  justify  the  idea  of  our  legendary  tales  .having 
found  their  way  to  that  country.  This  is  a  natural  and 
easy  method  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  many  ballads 
in  Denmark  similar  to  those  in  Scotland.  But  suppose  that 
we  adopt  Mr.  Jamieson*s  theory  to  account  for  this  ackoow* 
]edged  similarity.  He  thinks  that  the  ancient  Scalds  were 
bond  p,de  the  authors  of  many  of  the  traditionary  poems 
now  familiar  to  the  British  peasantry.  This  idea  instantly 
appears  extravagant  when  we  consider  that  not  a  single  scrap 
of  poetry  of  any  kind  exists  of  a  dat^  that  is  not  long  pos-, 
terior  to  the  period  when  the  Danes  had  any  dominion  in 
this  island.  If  Mr.  Jamieson  could  prove  the  contrary  of 
this,  his  hypothesis  might  at  least  appear  to  have  some 
)»lausibility.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  Mr,  Jami^aon's 
ideas  appear  to  fluctuate  between  uncertain  knowledge  and 
downright  ignorance.  He  actually  believes  that  the  Goths 
are  the  same  with  the  Cimbri.  Now  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  strictest  historical  evidence  that  the  Cqlts  H^cre  Cimbxi. 
According  to  Mr.  Jamieson  therefore,  the  Goths  and  Celts 
are  the  same,  though  all  the  world,  knows  that  no  two  races 
•f  men  were  eyer  mor^  strikingly  distinguished  from  each 
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^ititetby  eveiy  circmiistaiice  of  personal  appMratice,  man* 
men,  customs^  law$,  character^  govecDment^  and  origio* 

As  to  the  traoslatioiM  theuMeWeSithey  are  yer^  respectably 
^xecuted>  though  with  an  affeetafcion  of  close  adherence  to 
the  originalS|,tbat  ill-becomes  one  who  has  taken  such .  liber* 
ti'es  with  tbf  popular  poetry  of  his  own  country.  Indeed  la 
close  is  this  adherence  to  the  ori^nal^that  he  declares  his  tran« 
slatioQ  to  be  ^  nearly  as  intelligible'  to  a  Dane  or  Swede  as 
to' a  Scotchman  ;  of  course  the  </on verse  of  this  propositioa 
iBciiit  hold  true  :  since  therefore  the  original  ballad  is  so 
"Sttry.  intellijgible  to  a  Scotsman  (as  Mr.  Jajpieson  spella 
him)^  what  is  the  use  of  this  translation  ? 

IIL  We  are  now  to  consider  Mr.  Jamieson  in  the  light 
pt  an  original  poet.  As  his  pretensions  are  not  tiigh^  (though 
he  once  unwarily  faints  how  vastly  agreeable  it  would  be  to 
lie  on  the  same  shelf  with  Mr.W.Scott^)  it  woald  be  unfair  to 
expect  much  from  him.  In  the  present  age  of  poetical  edu« 
cation^  who  may  not,  if  be  chuses  to  try,  write  tolerable 
Terses  ?  The  islnnd  swarms  with  poetasters  ;  our  uoiversitiea 
Dourish'the  bropd,  and  private  society  i|  infested  with  their 
effusions.  Mr.  Jamieson  stands  as  it,  were  at  the  head  of 
gentlemen  of  this  clas^.  Ha  Occasionally  writes  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  tender  manper,  of  which  the  following  ballad 
h  a  favourable  specimen • 

Fair   Annie^  Complaint* 

*  O  opeh  the  door,  my  love  Gragor ; 

O  open  the  door  to  me ) 
Darky  wild,  and  bitter  is  the  night  $ 
'     i^nd  rough  has  been  the  sea. 

*  And  Tm  your  Annie  of  Lochtoyan, 
Tnrn'd  out  ffae  house  and  hald  ; 

\         Wi  our  sweet  babie  in  my  arms. 
That  dies  for  weet  aod  cauld. 

^  Sae  open  the  door,  my  love  -Cregor : 

O  open  and  let  me  in  ; 
For  the  sea»BUrf  freezes  on  ray  hair. 

The  cauld  sleet  on  my  chin. 

^  And  dald,  my  love,  is  now  that  life 

Whase  smile  ye  aft  hae  blest ; 
And  cald  the  bosome  that  your  cheek 

Has  aft  sae  fondly  prest. 

*  And  cald  cald  soon  will  ba  that  heart 

That  ay  was  warm  to  thee  ; 
KoT  ever  matr  your  babie's  smile 
Delight  his  father'^  e^t. 
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*  Tke^  optn  thfe  door,  iby  love^Srt gor ; 

For  an  we  tw»  tbouU/ twe^ 
Yn  nr^iier  ihair  fiveiiEfkmuhkiod. 

Can  hope  sic  lore  at  moot' 

Therein  dccasibnal  liberality  of  sentiment  an^  freedom* 
of  es^pression  ia  the  verses  of  Mri  Jamieson^  tt^nl'w/c^uld  lead 
iislo  consider  tiii^  as  a  man  of  thq  worlds  did  npl;  p^aoj  pas- 
sages of  hift  prose  prove  that  he  Icnows  nothing  apouJtU..  Of 
this  the  storjr  of  tb€|TOgle«-^o,we  bre.sum^^  Dres^Elia  ijii^'amo^iog 
example.  A^oung  jo^^ah  called  Habo'  the  nencb^  pIll^Fif  ^^^ 
blesome  anateaious  courtship^  fipd&himself  in  ^^iDafr^g&» 
bed  with,  Bess  o'  the  A^ill.  Bess^,  however^  ap^^e^rstpl^aveen- 
tevtaiiied  ideag  of  m^atrimony  altogetfier  pcqpli'iM^  tic  heraelL 
and  1;Gf.b&ve  considered  it  neither  as  ^^  religious  npr  pplitical 
ilistitvtion;  .for/ owing  tp  Ke^r.  oWinacy^  thi?  three  $nk 
liight^  df  the  honey-moon  arq  psg^sed  in^  sUte  of  cold  and 
unsatisfactory  reserve.  /  Hab  itt^  ffi8tIo«es,a|l  patience  with 
ft  is  .outrageous  vestal,  apd  in  t)|.e  sadexj^remUj  of  uogrs^fied 
afFectidn  applies  for  relief  to  no  less^a  persopage  tliap  '^  Sam 
Tod,* the  Tolm  Tailor/  Thisknigh\  of  the  shears  seems  to 
have;  beena  cunning  personage,  and  executes  his  commissioa 
to'  a  nicety.  He  arrays'  himself  i.i^  tl)^,  fora^id^|>l<\  insignia  of 
his  Satanic  majesty  ;  namely,  a  pair  pf  hc>rns«  (ornaments  of 
which  the  provoked  husband  haa  no' reason  to  stand  in  fear) 
a  hairy  skin,  and  am  immense  tail^  He  stations  himself  at 
the  foet  of  the  bed^  and  poQi;  Beii^i  wl^  qf  her  wits  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Bogle- oo^iM^b/s^  into  the  firms  of  tbe  de» 
lighted  Hab,  wherevshe  continues  ta.the  end  of  the  poem. 
The  moral  of  this  pleasant  slorty,  whioh^f  course  is  expressly 
written  for  the  young  of  bptb  s^xfiSs  s^eofts.:  to  inculcate  the 
impropriety  of  young  I^4ie%  either  wiahii^g  or  4>eing  permit* 
ted  to  remain  maids  after  tbey..baovja  become  wives ;  an  evil 
which  we  hope  with  some  df^rea  of- confidence,  is  not  likely, 
to  gain  much  ground  in  t\^  h^RfUf  islapcl*  The  poem  itself 
is  written  in  a  strain  of  stupi^Hulgwity^  w  which  the  ex- 
treme youthof  the  aiAtlK>r  at  the  time  be  perpetrated  it,  is 
but  an  indifferent  excuse.  It  only  shows  how  very  early  his 
mind  was  liable  to  tbe  impre$sioi^pf,cofirse  images.  Several 
things  £dso  which  wouU  alippfsi  appear,  as  if  intended  for  at- 
tempts at  wit,  arQ  inter^ersed  tbfough.  the  original  poetry. 

Of  the  author's  prose  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably  as 
ef  his  poetry :  hii^tyle  is  in^I<;g/9At  and  cli^xisyt  to  a  decree 
thatbecomes  painful.  He  ii^b^ers.in. the  nU>$i  common-place 
ideas  with  a  formality  that  woajii  soaccely  be  pardonable  in  an 
astronomer  announcing  tbe.discdvery.of  *a.p]isnet.  Speaking 
of  some  old  ballads  be  says, 

'  These,  though  the  same  in  their  elements,  he  (the  Editor)  has 


SamiUbn^s  ^altaiu  ill 

fetiHiJ  to  different  in  tlirfr  superstructure^  tlmt  no  fwo  tdpie&had  a 
Whofo  «tan:rA  \W  conrmon  ;  sometimes  not  a  single  verse :  the  fable , 
In  tbii  resembling  a  stream  that  tfows  uniformly  clear,  pure,  and 
talutarjr  ov^r  it^  native  betl,  b\it  afterwards  branches^ oi9*  into  seve- 
tai  ramifications,  ^ch  of  wtiichcoirtains  a  part  of  t^  driginal  body 
of  water,  but  assumes  new  and  different  qualities  and  chartitteristiics 
from  theiutture  bf  the  soiUhrough  whicii  it  passes.'    Vol.  i.p.  \6. 

In  iliustrating  tales  composed  bj  some  peripatetic  fiddler^ 
or  half-witted  parish  schoolmaster^  and  preserved  by  the 
oral  tradition  of  gossiping  old  wives»  those  inestindabie  dc- 
positanrics;  of  poetry^  he  walks  upon  fttilts»  and  utters  grave 
and  sententious  responses  like  a  perfect  tirade.  Nay,  • 
he  goes,  upon  such  occasions,  the  length  of  quoting 
Greekft  and  drags  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Plutar^ch  into 
Very  disreputable  society.  Perhaps,  like  daogler&  after  . 
genius,  he  meaYis  to  show  by  this  how  intimate  he  is  witti 
these  writers* 

But  the  part  of  Mr.  Jamieson's  labours  which,  as  it  is, 
the  most  important^  should  have  bjBen  the  most  perfect^ 
namely  the  glossary,  discovers  ignorance  of  the  Scottish 
language  so  glaruig,  that  we  have  sou^e  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing him  to  be  a  nutive  of  that  pan  of  the  kingdom.  His 
omissions  are  innumerable.  Burly,  bliw',  bur^d-alane,  can- 
eel,  coft,  cone',  crap,  ding,  fa',  fro,  fur,  gowd,  kneif,  loor> 
maid,  pia',  rune,  slooming,  are  a  few  of  the  words  that  oc- 
curred to  us  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  of  which  the 
glossary  offers  no  explanation*  Other  word^  again  are  ex- 
])tained,  familiar  to  all  who  have  the  happiness  of'  being 
^arn  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  such  as  aught, 
bale,  benison,  brand,  dafend,  dwell,  gage,  guise,  warp,  - 
hope,  press,  ruth,  shears.  This  is  being  very  kind.  Bat 
Mr.Jamieson's  errors  of  commission  are  more  numerous  th^tt 
those  of  omission,  even  when  added  to  those  of  anperero- 
gallon.  Take  the  following  examples  Bannock^  or  thick 
oat  cakeJyiA  he  never  hear  the  oldScotch  tun^  of'  Bannockso' 
b^rley-uieal  ?*  Bent,  afield.  Bent  is  a  species  of  long  coarse 
grass  generally  growing  on  barren  upland  ground.  Bicldr  . 
sliadt,  shelter.     No  kind  of  shelter,  we   believe,  is  called 

'bield,  except  what  is  artificial,  as  in   the  Scotch  proverb, 
'  Belter  a  wee  bnsh  than  nae  bield.'     Carle,  a  large  otd  man. 

^Tke  application  of  this  tena  convey g  an  idea  of  dislike.  Carle  ^ 
never  necessarily  implied  aay  iae»  of  size ;  and  canty  curie;, 
that  is  a  lively  good  natured  old  man,  is  a.  common  ex* 
pression  overall  Scotland.  Croon,  the  purring^fa  cat,  or 
anjf  low  Mnnd  of  that  kin^.  -Did  *  Mr.  Jaauesoniever  -read 
Burns's  Uallow-e'en  ?  We  there  have, '  The-  deil  or  else  an. 
cutler- (^uey.  Got  up  and  gied  a  croon/    Nbwa(^^^  never. 
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lurrt  like  a  cat.    Gimmtr,  «  iwe.    Are  all  ewes  gimmera? 

riie  Agricultural  Society  do  not  thiok  so.  GuUia,  large 
knives.  A  knife  may  be  large  enough  to  leach  across  a 
table  without  being  agitlly«  Fudge,  the  fourth  pari  of  a 
round  cake  quartered.  Does  this  mean  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  round  eake  i  If  so  the  good  people  of  Scotiand  are 
wonderfttliy  minute  iu  the  subdivision  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  which  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are 
there  held.  Fee,  cattle,  hence  property  of  any  kind,  and  now 
more  particularly  wages,  which,  tike  the  portidne  of '  Leak 
.  and  Rebecca,  were  formerly  paid  in  cattle  and  hornei.  Here 
the  words  cattle  ana  horses,  mean^  according  to  Mr,  Jamie- 
son^  goats  and  sheep;  aamay  .be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
30tb  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  word  in  truth  means  sheep. 
Sax.  feoh,  or  Swed.  fae:  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient 
Scottish  pastoral  extant^  Robeyn  and  Machin,  by  Ro- 
bert Henryson^ '  Keip  and  a  flock  of  fie.'  lAth,  joint.  In 
Scotland  people  say  thelith  of  an  orange,  but  we  presume 
they  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  orangey  have  joints.  Lwn, 
chinmey-top^  It  means  the  whole  veht  from  the  grate  to  the 
chimney- top.  Nomt,  black  cattle.  Cattle  of  any  colour^ 
either  black  or  otherwise,  as  may  happen.  Sober,  poor.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  all  poor  people  were  sober.  Linn, 
the  pool  under  a  waterfall.  It  more  generally  signifiesthe 
rock  over  which  the  stream  is  precipitated,  as  in  Burns's 
Hallow- E'en,  '  Whiles  ower  a  linn  the  bumie  plays/  and  in 
Duncan  Grey,'  Spak  o'louping  owre  a  linn.'  fVoode-wale, 
a  red  breast.  A  woodlark  is  not  a  red  breast.  We  almost 
think  that  Mr.  James  Grahanie  himself  .could  have  told 
the  editor  that.  To  mention  all  his  inaccuracies  would  be 
endless.     \ 

In  this  elossary  likewise  the  editor  endeavours  at  ety- 
mology. He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  from  the  sound 
'lip,*  which  is  dear  to  children  from  their  kissing  it,  come 
'  life*  And  ^  love/  that  on  the  same  princii)le  the  Latin 
word, '  Uberi,*  children,  means  dear  ones,  and  libeti,freeper' 
9om,  means  children,  not  slaves  or  aliens.  This  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Jamieson's  own  principles,  very  liberal,  that  is, 
very  childish,  and  his  book  is  very  childish,  that  is,  very 
dear.  In  a  little  sc^ap  of  dissertation  on  the  word  ^  earn*  an 
eagle,  he  derives  it  from  the  Gaelic  '  feari  which  in  the 
oblique  cases  drops  the  letter/;  but  unless  it  makes  amends 
to  itself,  by  taking  up  the  letter  if,  it  fails  in  its  endeavours 
to  make  tbe  word  in  question*  The  trulh  is/ that  the  Saxon 
for  an  eagle  it '  earn* 

Having  thus  followed  Mr.  Jamiesofi  through  the  whole 
of  bit  woffk^wt  take  the  liberty  of  oVservingi^tbat  bis  arrange* 
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ArxUidee  Jniwtr  to  ^  Letter  io tie  Prince  of  Wales.  13  I'd 

metkt  19  tbewoni'w^  ev^rfaibd  the  inhfortiitie  to  disco*- 
v€r.  Had  he  followed  ibe  three  divisions  that  we 
, bave laid d^wo  in*  this iefiew> all  woold  have  been  well; 
but  IB -^ct  e^ery  thiag  is.  mixed  higgledy  piggledy,  as 
.|)l/ea8ed  the  carelessness  of.  the  editor.  His  owA  eomposi- 
tiohs  are  mingied  with  those  of  tlie  older  time,  like  morlcra 
masoory  mitia  aniiqae building;  ajnd- sometimes,  when  a  bal- 
lad has  been  presented  in  one  form,  it  starts  up  before  the 
astooisbed  reader  a  hundred  pages  farther  on,  ih  another. 
As  an  excuse  for  all  this,  Mr.  Jamieson  tct|s^  us  he  was 
upon  the  wing  for  Denmark  at  the  time  ibis  work  was 
committed  to  the  press.  But  the  coafusion  we  complain 
of  pervades  the  whole  performance^  and  is  not  accidental 
but-systematic. 

Our  readers  will  by  tliis  time  have  seen  that  neither  Mr. 
Jamieson 's  abilities  nor  information  are  very  remarkable. 
He  is  possessed  however,with  an  overweening  conceit  of  his 
own  powers,  which  sometimes  breaks  out  in  a  very  ludicrous 
way.  He  is  indignant  that  the  ungrateful  world  should 
hitherto  have  been  so  blind  to  his  merits;  though  it  may  be 
remarked  that  as  these  merits  were  formerly  altogether  un« 
known,  so  has  the  publication  of  the  present  volumes  ren- 
dered them  extremely  problematical.  This  is  not  a  country 
where  literary  merit  is  often  allowed  to  pine  uni'ewarded  : 
at  all  events,to  complain  of  the  want  of  patronage,  and  even 
of  peduniary  assistance,  is  not  manly,  especially  in  a  printed 
book,  and  it  is  unjnst  even  to  wish  from  others,  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  procure  for  ourselves. 

*  Those/  exclaims  Mr.  Jamieson,  *  who  Jiave  bestowed  their  Ijett 
industry  and  abilities,  and  the  most  precious  years,  of  their  live^,  in 
labouring  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  others,  have 
asked  for  an  ^gg,  and  they  have  given  llifin  a  serpent,  they  have 
asked  for  bread,  and  they  have  given  them  a  stone.  And  what  must 
I  expect  ?  "Ohe  !  jam  satis  est.'' 

To  this  exclamation  we  most  heartily  subscribe. 


Akt.  XI. — Jn  Jmzcer  to  the  Jdrnonitory  T.ctttr  to  fiia 
Royal  Uighnest  the  Princt  of  JVaUsy  on  the  Subject  of  the 
late  delicate  Inquiry,  By  Jristida.  Sru.  lis.  Jolm- 
son.     1806. 

THE  indiscreet  reports'cixculated  by  idle  R«d  gossiping 
people^  concerning  the  conduct  of  an  illa^trions' personage/ 
have  afforded  a  short  but  tolerably  productive  imrveaifo  the 
iowesV  class  of  pMnphletear^'' Hence  tlnr  AchnonHory  Letter 
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jtl4  '  iltrictufam  Coibdi*$  Ohtetvdii&nt   - 

(ooMced  in  oto  last  niMlber)  and  thd  pireseat  in^irer  16  11/ 
fir#m  which  no  mof tai  ean  derive  anj  informaiioni  except 
it  be  of  that  kind  which  be  majr  obtain  daily  at  Billiogigil^, 
that  a  profusion  of  eloqaeoce  may  be  exercised^  and  Hiss  re- 
torted in  great  numbers,  without  the  least  effect  on  the  te^^ 
dei^sjadgineat.  - 

The  writer  pretends  to  correct  the  errors  of  die  Moml6f> 
hj  shewing  that  iie  is  as  ignorant  as  himself. 


Am.  XII. — Strictures  on  Cobbett*s  unmanly  Ohservatiom 
relative  to  the  delicate  Investigation  ;  and  a  Hepty  to  the 
jtnstcer  to  the  Admonitory  Letter  to  hii  Royal  Highuem 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  containing  a  true  Mccount  of  tht 
Came  toht^  the  Commissioners^  Report  hns  7wt  yet  beenpub^ 
lished^  and  many  other  aiditional  Tacts,  By  the  Author 
of  the  Admonitory  Letter.  8ro.  2s.  Tipper  and  Ri- 
chards.    1806. 

COBBETT,who  quitted  his  sword  and  halbert  first  tofol-. 
low  ThoQtas  Paine^  iheu  to  wage  war  on  him  as  a  furious 
federalist  in  Ameri  ^a,  then  to  continue  his  warfare  on  deino- 
crsfts  by  becoming  a  fraatie  iilnglish  Wyndhamite,  is  now, 
ttncler  the  auspices  of  tliose  great .  patriots  at  Wimbledon, 
Tooke  and  Burdett,  returned  to  the  point  from*  which  he 
started;  that  species  of  democratic  frenz^',  which  consists 
in  vilifying  every  thing  elevaied,  preying  on  th^  unavoida*- 
ble  iuiirmities  of  the  best  characters^  and  aggravating  evils, 
"which  real  talents  would  endeavour  toreinove.  He  has  been 

•  long  playing  about  the  subject  of  what  is  called  a  delicate 
investigation,  btU  so  at  to  alarm  both  parties;  to  be  in  it^- 
ditiess  to  pour  his  scurrilities  on  either,  or  hoth,  as  he  may 
see  occasion,  or  as  the  materials  may  suit  his  general  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  puny  malignity  of  loungers  at  libraries, 
and  readers  to  kill  time. 

The  pnesent, Strictures  are  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Admonitory  Letter,  but  in  the  same  vague.and  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  with  bis  former  production  ;  and  we  are  satis^ 
lied  his  labour  will  be  lost  in  attempting  to  flog  the^brawny 
back  of  Cobbett, 

We  sincerely  wish,  however,  that  on  this  and  on  other 
most  important  subjects,  iin  illustrious  personage  would 
change  his  advisers,  if  not  his  familiar  companions. 

Frederic   the  (Jreat  ot  Prussia  (whose  name  at  this  mo- 

^tnent  draws  «*>  sigh  tVoni  all  Einope)  on  being  asked  why  he 
suffered  about  him  several  familiar  fools,  said, '  They  are  mf 
pocket  hundkercl»iefs.     11  fauc  cracker  quelqutjois*    This 

Ve  readily  allow  to  a  lively  and  amiable  Piinctj.^  J5ut.|i/w« 

JitUtpas  ctacher  totQoutu,  °  s' '^"^  ^^  L^OOgle 
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Art.  XIII. — Tlit  Stranger  in  Ireland ;  or,  a  Tout  ia  ihe 
Southern  and  Western  Parts  of  that  Country  in  the  Yetsir 
liO;5.  By  John  Carr.Esq.  Author  of  the  mrtheraSum* 
mer,S^c.  S^c.    Two  Fob.  Mo^     PhUlips^     1806. 

MR.  Carr  is  one  of  those  good-bumoured  and  gentld 
travellers  who  give  an  agreeable  hue  to  every  thing  ai^ound 
them,  however  desolate,  and  have  the  effect  of  a  rose^co* 
loured  viadow<;-curtaiD  on.  a  dirty  drawing-room.  He  may 
be'constd^vvd  as  Hte  exael  reverse  of  SmoUett^wfao  was  acute^ 
iUceinpered^  and  entertdiniog.  Mr.Carr's' nosegay, of  polar 
flowers/  which  he  gathered  in  his  ramble io  the  North  of  £u» 
fope,  (See  Crit,  Kev.  Feb.  1800) is  not  yet  quite  forgotten; 
and  be  has  lately  discovered,  in  the  breast  of  every  Irishinaa 
every  virtue  which^can  ador»  human  nature.  We  envy  him 
BOt  hia  feelings  •;  for,  however  amiable  they  mdy  appear  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Minerva  press,  the  hhb^rdasher  ann  hosier 
readers  of  theday,  such  a  want  ordiscrimination  argues  in*' 
ooQtestable  vacuity.  The  mind',  in  the  first  period  ofour  ex* 
istence,  has  been  compared  U>  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  Our 
ideas,  in  general,  grow  with  our  years  ;  but,  although  th($ 
writer  under  review  has  long  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion, 
and  during  his  contented  progress  throagh  the  world,  hat 
soiled  many  reams  of  costly  quarto  with  his  itineriiry  laco-^ 
brations,  yet  can*  we  see  nothing  in  all  his  works  but  a  per* 
feet  blank  \  He  is  read  indeed,  and  circu^^tdd^v^^but  ro  ajv 
the  Winter  in  London ;  Covrelia,  or  the  Mystic  Tomb ;  an4 
Fitsgerald's  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr;  Pitt.  The  favour 
which  Mr. Carr  receives,  implies  his  demerit,  for  it  it  the  fa« 
vour  of  young  maidens  and  of  apprentices. 

We  recognize  the  style  of  an  old' acquaintance  in  the  lirst 
page.  The  epithets  *  brown  and  bladeless,*  remin#us  of 
the  same  feeble  alliteration  in  the  Northern  SumYHer.  Tb^ 
laboured  vveakness  too  of  the  following  expressi-ons— '  a  tate 
travelling  through  all  the  sinuosities  af  the  ears  to  tUi^  se^ 
of  the  understanding,'  (p.  4)  recalled  irs  to  many  jimijar 
flights  of  fancy  in  the  former  travels  of  Mr,  Carr.  in  page  5^ 
he  confesses  that  the  birth-place  ofShakespe^re  wrfs  incapa- 
ble t>f  rousing  one  poetic  idea  in  his  mind.  We  can  reaai]/ 
believe  this  of  the  author  of  the  following  stanza,  which  we 
take  from  a  ballad  upon  Poor  Blind  liet,  the  mendicant  so  weji 
known,  not  to  say  so  troublesome,  and  sometimes  imptrtit 
oeot^  lo  the  traveller  in  North  VVale?. 

*  Thou  secxn'st  to  say,  "  fve  sunshine  too  !''    - 

'  Tis  beaming  in  a  spotless  bi-east; 
>Jo  shade  of  guift  obstructs  the  view  ; 

And  there  are  many^not  so  blest 
I  V  Who  day's  blush  see.'       ^^  CoooIp 
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The  f  ddigbts  of  bundling/  p*  i  \,  we  Hhall  not  explain : 
suffice  it  to  say^  that  in  this  {)assagey  as  well  as  in  ano- 
ther^ (page  9JBldy)  where  the  aQthoir  talk$  of  '  female  delicai- 
cy/  he  not  only  ba»  recourse  to  his  old  trick  of  incongruoujs 
titles,  but  displays  the  same  propensity  which  we  have  before 
/censured^  to  cater  for  the  licentious  taste  of  the  inferior  class 
of  readers^  for  wbom^  he  successfully  publishes.  But  these 
are  the  jokes  of  Mr*  Carr ;  and  indeed^  his  language,  thoqgh 
not  al wa;yd  correct,  is  always  chaste :  it  is  only  his  occasional 
choice  of  improper  subjects  which  we  here  mean  to  repre- 
hend. -To  revert  t5  his  information,  which  will,  as  usual^  be 
found  to  be-much .  upon  a  level  with  his jet/x  ttesprit.  In 
page  7,  he  tells  us  '  that  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen  is 
m  Welsh  called  Thlangotblen  :  two  sequent  U's  being  pro- 
nounced lilce  Thl/  We  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  wis  as- 
sertion ;  its  utility  is  all  we  controvert ;  unless  our  author 
writes,  foi"  the  nursery,  which  his  allusions  to  '  bundling^ 
&c.  render  improbable.  We  knew  the  above  fact  verr 
shortly  after  we  learned  our  letters.  Ofnmch  more  natteicp 
thotich  hardly  equal  accuracy  when  applied  to  all  Germany, 
was  tnat  remark  in  the  An ti- Jacobin,  that  in  theGerman  lan- 
guage, *  ii  twice  dotted  is  pronounced  like  i' — Cleaving  os 
never  at  a  loss  how  to  address  the  plodding  commentator 
upon  ^schylus  (Schiitz)  by  his  proper  title.  But  we  are  &r 
from  wishing  to  deny  our  author  his  due  praise.  His  re- 
marks, (page  60,)  '  upon  the  deplorable  state  of  the  coin  in 
Ireland,'  and  upon  '  the  difficulties  of  exchange  between 
that  country  and  England,'  are  well  worth  attending  to.  In- 
deed, this  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  strictest  attention, 
and  which  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  except  at  great 
length.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  any  originality  to 
Mr.  Carr's  suggestions  in  this  business ;  we  only  approve  of 
them  as  useful  repetitions. 

Nor  are  his  instances  of  Irish  bulls  original.  Many  of 
them  are  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Miss, 
Edgeworth's  humorous  £s^ys,  and  the  rest  we  have  either 
seen  in  Joe  Miller,  or  frequently  heard  quoted  in  conversa- 
tion. Such  xrambe  repetita  would  disgust  a  taste  less  fas- 
tidious than  that  which  critical  duty  imposes.  Indeed,  we 
almost  expected  to  come  to  the  stale  joke  of  an  Irishman's 
'asking  at  what  hour  the  basket  went,  if  the  coach  set  off  at 
nine ;  for  we  have  the  equally  old  story  of  the  gentleman 
who  collected  a  large  (]uantity  of  oranges  to  make  lemonade, 
and  the  following  addition  is  subjoined  to  it,  page  ^76. '  The 
author  of  the  bull  was  a  gentleman  of  high  classical  attain* 
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ments^ '  and  wr8  overwhelmed  with  astonishmeQl  and  €onfu« 
sion  when  he  discQvered  the  mistake/  Now  no  txerson  who 
has  the  least  spice  of  humour*  abouihim^  ever  adds  any  thing 
after  the  point  of  his  story,  unless  he  can  give  it  a  new  and 
hetter  point.  The  above  words  of  Mr.  Carr  bring  to  our 
recollection  a  very  insipid  person,  whom  we  were  once  ac- 


Away  with  such  spoilers  of  jokes — nod  still  farther  away  with 
adch  low  buffoonery  as  the  following  ^ecimtsn  of  cockney, 
kmguage^  in  page  279  of  the  Stranger  in  Ireland. 

Citixen.    *  Villiam,  I  vanM  my  vig/ 

Servant.  *  Vitch  vig,  sir  ?* 

Citizen.     *  Vy,  the  vite-vig,  in  th«  vooden  ng- box,  vitch  I 
vore  iaist  ^'ensday  at  the  wcstry/ 

Wc  debase  our  pages  with  such  contemptible  extracts, 
only  for  the  sake  of  warranting  the  strength  of  our  condem* 
nation  of  this  writer ;  for  the  public  requires  at  Qur  hands 
a  fair  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  their  literary  servants^  of 
whom,  by  the  free  choice  and  patronage  of  that  public,  we 
are  constiiuted  joint-supervisors.  ITie  lenity  of  criticism  has 
been  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  the  cause  of  literature.  How 
has  the  oil  of  adulation  been  pouring  from  the  numerous 
horns  of  periodic^  writers  upon  the  heads  of  their  brother 
authors  for  the  last  twenty  years !  It  was  not  so  in  the  days 
of  Dryden;  of  hia  blunders,  which  with  all  hi3  genius  he 
frequently  made,  , every  unlucky  line  or  expression  was 
hawked  about  the  town  to  his  great  discomfort,  and  became 
familiar  in  the  mouth  of  every  blockhead.  But  such  treat* 
raent  was  not  without  its  effect,  and  might  still  be  useful  in 
enforcing  upon  the  minds  of  authors  the  necessity  of  greater 
caution. 

A  more  favourable  extract  cannot  be  made  from  tlie  work 
before  us  than  tlie  author's  delineation  of  the  Irish  character. 

*  With  few  materials  for  ingenuity  to  work  wiih,  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  are  most  ingenioas,  and  with  adequate  inducements  labo- 
riously indefatigable,  they  poissess,  in  general,  personal  beauty,  and 
vigour  of  frame  :  they  abound  with  wit  and  sensibiii,ty,  although  all 
the  avenues  to  useful  iciiowtedge  are  closed  against  them :  they  are 
capable  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  are  generous  even  totheir  oppres* 
t>ors$  tb^y  ar^  sensible  of  superior  merit,  and  submissive  to  it; 
they  display  natural  urbanity  in  rags  and  penury ;  are  cordially 
hospitable ;  ardent  for  information)  social  in  their  habits ;  kind  in 
their  disposition  ;  in  gaiety  of  heart  and  genuine  humour,  unri« 
vailed  ;  even  in  their  superstitiaa  prestntiogan  umoa  of  pleasantry 
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an^  lendkrneM;  they  are  warm  «ttd  oooviaiit  ia  thnr  attachmeafst 
lutbfuland  incerruptible  in  their  engagements.;  innocenC,  withtha 
power  oCsensual  enjoyment  perpetCtally  within  their  reach ;  i^bier- 
f  ant  of  sexual  modbsty^  though  crowded  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
•  cabin  i  strangers  to  a  crime  which  reddens  the  cheek  of  manhood 
With  horror ;  tepacious  of  respect ;  acutely  sensible  of,  and  easily 
tvon  by  kindnesses.  Such  is  the  peasantry  ot  Ireland  :  I  appeal 
itotto  the  affections  or  humanity^  but  to  the  justice  ofeTery  one  to 
f^hom  chance  may  direct  these  pages,  whether  men  so  coastituted, 
present  no  character  which  a  wise  government  can  mould  to  the 
great  purpose  of  augmenting  the  prosperity  of  the- country,  and  th« 
happiness  of  society.  Well  might  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  exclaim — ^*  God  has  done  every  thing  for  thta- 
country,  man  iM)thing.'' ' 

With  the  political  sentiment  expressed  at  the  conclusion 
^(  this  character  we  do  not  interfere  ;  but  as  pur  author  haa 
drawn  a  picture  only  of  the  virtues  of  the  Irish,  without 
being  invidious,  we  uiay  suggest  some  few  failings  which 
derogate  a  little  from  such  a  model  of  perfection.  We  ailour 
the  hospitality,  the  kindness,  generosity,  and  courage  (which 
our  author  has  strangely  forgotten  to  mention  in  this  pas- 
sage) of  the  Iiish  in  their  fullest  extent.  But  from  that 
hospitality  flows  beyond  a  doubt  boundless  intoxication  ; 
that  kindness  is  often  suddenly  changed  by  passion  into  the 
deadliest  enmity ;  that  generosity  becomes  the  wildest  ex- 
travagance, and  it  has  been  observed  with  justice,  that  the, 
Irish  gfve  more  readily  than  they  pay.  From  their  courage 
fire  bav«  nothing  to  detract.  The  name  of  a  brave  man  and 
of  an  iHshman  jare  synonymous.  The  wit,  humour,  and 
aciFtenef^s  of  this  people  we  also  highly  admire.  With  regard 
to  the  strict  observance  of  sexual  modesty  in  the  promiscuous- 
interconrse  of  an  Ijish  cabin^.  we  cannot  speak  upon  this 

faint  from  our  own  knowledge   (though  we   liavcbeen  in 
rdand)  and  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Carr  can  do  so;  but  if 
such  really  be  the  case,  human  nature  has  been  profuse  of 
her  discretion  to  a  people,  whom  she  has  also' endowed  with. 
her  warmest  feelings.  ^ 

A^  to  any  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  traveller  in  Ire- 
land from  Mr.  Carr's  book,  the  same  at  a  much  easier  rote 
is  to  be  purchased  in  -the  '  Post-Chaite  Companion.'*  As 
to  any  entertainment,  those  persons  who  can  be  pleased  with 
the  manner  of  this  writer,  mnst  possess  minds  so  differently 
constituted  from  our  own,  that  we  doubt  their  understanding 
fVnyopinion  advanced  by  us.  Let  us,  tkerefore,aiake  some  fur- 
ther references,  and  those  to  the  second  -volume  of  the  Stran- 
ger in  Ireland,  and  then  leave  the"  public  to  decide  upon 
the  accuracy  of  orfr  judgment.  He  is,  we  know,  a  favourite^ 
liven  as  we  write^  the  book  is  demanded  at  our  bauds  by0^ 
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t^gef  subscriber  to  %he  clrculaiing'  library,  from  whioh  wt 
procured  it.  We  h^ve  had  the  cariosity  to  inquire  the  aame 
ofihe  impatient  reader,  and  find  it  to  be  a  Miss  — i-,  aa 
etf  iuent  sausage-maker's  daughter  in  the  city.  We  resign 
tlie  volume  with  a  sigh  of  compassion  for  our  fair  incognita* 
Before  we  begin  again  with  Mr.  Carr,  'with  snch  delay 
well  pleased/  we  shall  turn  aside  a  moment  to  Dermody» 
from  whose  poems  Mr.  Carr  quotes  the  following  noble  per- 
souidcation  of  DiV^iger,  whose  hed  ought  to  have  been  placed 
upon  the  edge  of  the  Giaul*s  Causeway^ 

*  High  o'er  the  headlong  torrents  foamy  fall» 
Whose  waters  howl  along  the  rugged  steep, 

On  th«  loose-jutting  rock,  or  mould'ring  wall. 
See  where  gaunt  Danger  lays  him  down  to  sleep. 

The  piping  winds  his  mournful  vigils  keep  ; 
The  lighi'nings  blue  his  stony  pillow  warm  -,  ^  - 

Anon,  incumbent  o'er  the  dreary  deep 
The  fiend  enormous  strides  the  laboring  storm, 
And  'mjd  the  thund'rous  strife  expands  his  giant  form/ 

Though  the  ground-work  of  the  above  idea  is  borrowed  from 
, Collins  sOde  toFear^yet  it  is  well  enlarged  upon^and  ie  marked 
by  a  wild  indi«tinclness  which  is  perhaps  not  ill  suited  to  the    | 
subject.  ,  We  discover  a  forte  and  a  gran'ieur  of  expression 
which  argues  what  the  boy  would  have  been^  had  lie  lived 
to  immortalize  the  genius  of  Irish  poetry.  How  has  he  been 
Bcandalrzed  since  his  death  by  Uie  cold  unfeeling  enemies  of 
romantic  imagination  ! — not  that  we  Would  defend  his  ck* 
cesses-— he  juatly  suffered  for  them — but  let  his  superior  ta«       * 
Icnts  be  allowed,  while  his  vides  are  condemned. 

To  recur  to  Mr.  Carr  and  *  his  pair  of  breeches/  p.  S57. 
He  says,  that  the  dogs  are  frightened  at  such  a  phenomenon 
in  Ireland  ;  in  short,  he  says  so  many  absfurd  things  that  we 
must  wave  our  intended  endeavour  to  extract  amusement 
from  him,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  cursory  notice  of  some 
of  his  obvious  inaccuracies,  which  may  mislead  the  future 
traveller.  Neither  must  the  ridiculous  extravagance  of  the 
prints  be  suffered  to  pass  uncensured. 

The  frontispiece  stiles  itself  Dublin,  but  instead  of  "^ 
giving  us  the  least  idea  of  that  city,  it  merely  represents  one 
of  the  public  bui^.dings  with  its  dome  prepoiterous,  and  the 
streets  on  cach'side  the  LilFy,  as  magnificent,  (which  streela 
'  are  neither  so  elegant  nor  so  spacious  as  Dyot-street,  St. 
(;?iles'sy)  ahd  the  Liffy  as  itself  wide  and  respectable,  when 
in  truth,  it  is  narrow,  paltry,  and  offensive.  The  general  ap-  . 
pearance  of  carriages  and  four,  with  outriders,  is,  alas  ! 
now  unknown  to  Dublin;  and  in  thisr  respect  Mr.  Carr's  pic* 
ture  reminds  us  of  Ke^;ton's  red  booksj  and  the  improved 
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State  ID  which  he  repreaenta  bis  own  impr9Vfment$»  Whtn  we 
passed  through  the  streets  of  that  city>  we  certainly  did  oot 
meet  the  elegant  jauntmg  car,  where  the  ladies  sitback  to 
back,  (termed  by  the  natives  a,  vis  it  vi$^)  and  apparently  in 
Mr.  Carr's  picture  drawn  by  a  mezzotinto  cow,  but  we  did 
xneet  dirty  ^hackney  coaches^  women  Uowzyi  and  without , 
stockings  and  shoes^  and  immediately  on  the-bridge  north  ' 
of  Essex  bridge,  we  thought  we  perceived  an  ordinary  look- 
ing '  Stranger  in  Irel^nd^ plucking  a  nostgay  of  shamrock. 

We  fly  about  with  Mr.  Carr,  for  he  is  so  desultory  as  to 
preclude  consistency.  We  have  now  got  back  to  Wales 
with  him,  to  pluck  a  nosegay  of  ieeks.  Ue  heard  that 
the  '  salacious  family  of  goats  was  nearly  exterminated  io 
Korth  Wales.'  Tliey  probably  are  so  along  the  high-road, 
in  which  AJr.  Carr  travelled*  by  night  in  the  Holyhead 
coach.  But  he  never  visited  Merioneth,  or,  to  use  bis  own 
grotieaque  language,  he  never  saw  the  pretty  little  salacious 
innocents,  skipping  about  the  '  bleak  and  bladeless  wastes 
!  of  Snowdonia.'  We  say  he  never  saw  this  country,  having 
ou'rselveg  at  Bedd  Gelert,as  he  improperly  spells  it^Beth  Ge- 
lert),  seen  the  book  from  which  he  has  copied  his  account  of  a 
romantic  country,whicb,  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  word^ 
and  route,  we  here  venture  to  declare,  that  he  never  saw, 
*  In  the  morning  1  wandered  to  a  little  church,'  says  Mr.. 
Carr,page  l6.*  He  set  out  from  Chapel  Cerrig  to  proceed  . 
to  Bedd  Gelert,  for  a  morning's  walk.  The  commonest 
reader  must  know  that  this  little  excursion  alone  before 
breakfast,  would  reflect  credit  upon  Mungo  Park,  as  the 
geographer  knows,  what  Mr.  Carr  evidently  does  not,  that 
his  ttwi/d  must  have  led  him  over  the  precipices  and  through 
the  defilcf)  of  Snowdon.  But  why  should  we  speak  of  Mtiugo 
Park  f  Mr.  Carrliad  time  to  writedown  Ihe  Honourable 
Williiim  Spencer's  ballad  upon  Llewellyn's  gVeyhound,  as 
accurately  as  it  is  printed  in  the  very  book  from  which  he 
transcribed  his  morning  walk. 

"  I  dcmens,  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes, 
Utpueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  £as.'' 

We  believe  for  demerjs,  we  should  substitute  another 
spondee.  Notwithstanding  our  Holy  head -coach  argument, 
and  the  impossibility  of  Mr.  Carr's  walk  over  Snowdon,  we 
are  coovinced  thathe  was  usually  a  pedestrian,  not  merely 


♦  Tills  work  19  ocmstoniilly  bound  as  tivo  volumes,  althoogh  the   pages  are 
continued  in  oae.    This  wiii  accouat  for  the  apparent  diHerenee  of  out  rcftr- 
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irbffi  Vas'iermopede  et  repens  per  humum,  bat  $H$6  from  hte 
{mfMinofBious  abuse  of  the  ferrymen  hi  the  Menai  StrMtt^ 
who  t^barge^  it  seems^  a  shilling  for  an  indi^idaal-^a  spled^ 
did  shilling !  Charon  only  asked  a  ftirthitog  !  For  Mr.  Carrol 
information  we  will  add  that  he  may  go  over  a  vast  'deal 
more  aea  at  the  Aber-Menai  passage  for  the  same  regi%tted 
shinen    God  forbid^  that  he  shoaid  plUck  a    nosegay,  of 

'      *  And  fair  Lutetia  suck  bim  down/ 

To  put  our  readers  in  better  homour  with  Mr.  Carr,  wt 
will  refer  them  to  an  anecdote  (not '  a  curious  bog  anecdote/ 
chapter  i4). concerning  Grose  iheantiquarian,  p.d28.  Really 
we  must  confess  that  Mr.  Carr  occasionally  entertains  ua 
by  his  profusion  of  retailed-atories,  and  his  own  wholeadle 
— >what  shall  we  say  ?-^iucoixgruities.  We  bid  bm  adicm 
with  one  serious  word  of  advice — never  to  publish  affain« 
Fare  Weill  Mr.  Gau:  !-«-FarevireU — as  we  sai<i  ta  CoImicI 
Thornton  two  months  ago,  •  .      .  .      r 

Faiewell!  along  farewell!  Farewell  for  ever. 


Art.  XIV.— The  Bees,  a  Poem,  in  four  Booh,  wlth^ 
Notes  Moral,  Political,  and  Philosophical.  Chf  John 
Evans,  M.D:  F.R.M.S.  Edin.  Book  I.    Aitb.    Longman. 

IN  mosl  kinds  of  poetical  composition^  as  we  readily  ac* 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  the  aacients^  so  we  canln  somf  ^ 
measure  account  for  it :  but  in  didactic  poetry  it  seems  at 
first  sig^t  somewhat  strange  that  we  have  not  advanced  far.r 
ther  upon  antiquity,     in  almost  all  objects  of  art  or  science 
we  sorely  know  more.  ^Vhy  can  wc  not  describe  them  better? 
Must  poetry   necessarily  decline  as  knowledge  rises  ?  Are 
the  sylid  and  the  ornamental  perfectly  inconapatible  ?  Would 
Virgil's  Georgics  have  been  worse^  had  thei-e  been  a  Board 
of  Agriculture  established  on   the  Esquiline  ?  These  (iuei« 
tions  are  more  easily  a3ked  than  answered.     Certain  it  isj 
however,   that  we  have  but  few  didactic  poems  of  merit*  • 
Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  to  account  for  it  is^  that  aa     '. 
science  takes  a  wider  range,  so  nmcb  the  more  distinct  d^ 
her  territories  become  from  those  of  poetry ;  partly,  because 
the  deeper  we  ^o  and  the  more  matter  we  collect,  the  lest 
does  it  ad(pit  o\  being  compressed  into  the  limits  of  poetical 
precept? ;  and  partly,  because  the  time  and  paind  requisite 
to  dije;^  into  the  mines  of  knowledge,  as  tbev  are  now  laid 
open,  allow  of  little  leisure  to  decorate  and  festoon  them 
Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  9.  November,  id06.  Y 
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*  '*  , 

with  the  garlands  of  the  muses.     Nevertheless  ire  nudntani 
'  that,  to  a  scientific  age  and  nation  like  ours,  didactic  poetry 
*Y»tbe  province  which  may  be  cultivated, with  the  fairest  pros* 
pectOr  success.    The  Epopee  is  as  a  book  closed  to  ns,  be« 
-  cattse^from  the  elevation  ot-religions  ideas  which  we  happily 
possess,  we  cannot  introduce  any  supernatural  machinery. 
Without  sinking  instead  of  exalting  the^^bject.     Even  Mu-* 
ton  nods  in   this  particular.      As  for  the  higher  order  6f 
lyric  poetry,  the  teeliugs  of  a  people  advanced  to  so  high. a 
state  of  refinement  as  ourselves,  are  not  strong  enough  tp 
'  attain  excellence,  and  to  affect  them  while  we  have  them 
*  not,  is  nausepus.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  higher  order 
t^f  the  drama.     But  in  didactic  poetry,  there  seems  to  W  a 
'  large  field  still  to  be  cultivated. 
'   The  spot  which  Dr.  Evans  has  chosen  in  this  field.  Is  not 
ihdeeda  new  one,  but  it  is  ope  in  which  there  is  great  room 
ibr  improvement  and  additional  information.  'Apibus  quanta 
«xperientia  parvis.'    His  style  of  versification  is  that  of  a 
'man  of  extensive  reading  and   cultivated  taste.    '  His  lines 
*' are  smooth  and  flowing,  his  diction  graceful  and  correct,  his 
metaphors  well-chosen>  and  his  allusions  classical.       Yet 
withal  there  i9  a  something  left  behind,  for  want  of  which 
little  imprf^sion  of  delight  is  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
What  this  something  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  in  words, 
because  it  is  of  a  negative  kind.     There .  is  nothing  in  his 
manner  which  highly  offends,  save  this  circumstance^  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  highly  gratifies.      Variety  and 
animation  seetn  to  be  the  two  grand  articles  in  which    he  is 
deficient.     A  sort  of  uniform  and  fulsome  sweetness,  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  poets  of  the  Darwinian  school,  runs  through 
Iris  first  book.  In  those  which  are  to  succeed,  we  hope  he  will 
be  more  sparing  in  his  nymph-system,  where  he  baa  occasion 
to  mention  the  botanical  names  of  plants.      We  Rave  no 
objection  now  and  tiien  to   be  introduced   to  an  orchis  or 
a  dandelion  as  a  person  of  consequence.     But  in  the  name 
of  common   sense,    let  a    flower  be  sometimes  a  flower, 
and  a  bee  a  bee.     Let   fiction  and   fancy  have   their  play, 
but  let  nature  and  truth    be  predominant.     The  four  best 
.  lines  in  the  composition   before  us  contain    no   personifi- 
cation, nor  scarcely  a  metaphor.     But  they  please  on   higli- 
c^  grounds ;  they   present  to  the  mind  a  strong  and  lively 
picture  of  things  as  they  really  exist.     We  allude   to    the 
fdiiowrng  description  of  a  bean  field  :  ^ 

*  But  ah !  what  sweetness  steals  upon  the  sense 
From  yonder  field,  whose  blotsom'd  beam^Jispeiise 
A rabitt's  fragrance  1  sweet  the  soothing^  sound 
.  Of  countless  bjBes,  that  bu«  aiutmutmujr.rffund.'  F.97* 
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'  iRitn  milch  seeths  sufficient  to  day  respeciihg  ttyk  Irathori 
ityle  and  itianoer.  Of  the  Jastness  of  his  precepts  on  \bm 
management  of  bees,  ttnd  6f  the  truth  of  njs  rema^lcaboo^ 
tlirniiig  their  habits  and  {tistitutidns^  we  are  not  prepared  to 
gt^e  a  decided  opinion.  But  frdm  the  abidc^s  vvHom  be 
cites,  and  his  cohateral  observations  on  other  subjects  in  hit 
notes  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  comes  welt  prepared  to  b'a 
^Objedt.  Neither  can  we^sjej  form  a  judgment  of  Ule 
Aerit  of  this  first  book,  as  a  part  of  one  whole.  For  tbii 
.  we  must  wait  till  the  rest  make  their  appearance.  We  have 
no  hesitation^  howjpver,  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  it 
is  likely  to  form  a  pleasing  poem^  particiilai-ly  to*^  readers  in* 
terested  in  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Hitherto  he  hai 
giveo  U9  only  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  beet  ia 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  ;  of  their  fav.oQrite 
flowers  which  are  in  blopm  in  those  seasons;  and  of  the 
(differeol  orders  of  bees,  the  labourers,  the  d rones ,  and  the 
qneeo.  The  extraneous  matter  is  appositely  and  eleganUf 
introduced.  We  shall  conclude  wuh  a  specimeo  coiiiUtioi 
IA  the  description  of  the  que^n  bee  : 

*  But  mark^  of  regal  port,  and  aweful  mien^      « 
.Where  moves,  with  measured  pace,  the  Insect  Quedi  I 
Twelve  chosen  guards,  with  slow,  and  suiema  gatt^ 
Bend  ai  her  aod^  aUd  r<iuhd  her  person  waiti 
Not  eastern  d^sp(»ts,of  their  splendour  vairi, 
Can  boast,  in  ad  their  porop(  a  brighter  train 
Of  f<gar-bqumi  satraps  ;  Aut  in  bonds  of  lava 
Can  loyal  Britons  more  obedient  movt,  /■ 

Whobe  patriot  king  an  heartfelt  horoage  finds, 
And  guides  with  easy  rein  their  willing  minds. 
*l'hc  pregnani  queen  her  duteous  slaves  attendf 
Witb  p'.i^usive  air  the  high  arched  dome  ascend, 
Ciin^  in  fond  rapture  round  the  jjerilal  bed, 
And  pVr  her  form  ■  Hving  curtain  spread. 

•When  twice  ten  iuns,  with  all-rcsplendint  faf} 
Have  shed  Soft  radiance  oh  the  bfow  of  May, 
The  royal  nymjih  to  lightj  exulting,  springs; 
Ahd  gayly  trims  her  sh  »rt  but  sinewy  wings; 
Long  j$  her  taperirtft  toritt,  atid  frihg'd  witd  gbfd 
*  *  The  glossy  b.ack,  which  s^laiub  feach  staly  fold  | 

With  gold  her  cuirass  gleams,  and  round  her  thigU  ^ 

ll>egold.^ii  greavasin  s^ellini^  citcles  rise  ; 
t^iill  arihM,  the  moiiarcU  soais  oh  sbuadiiig  wihgi 
But  suildly  sheathes  her  foj-ni  dable  sting. 

*  Thus  id  thitblooM  of  yotjth;  an<!  ^lory,  sUdtih 
On  Ctesty^S  fiald  gteat  Kdwafd'i  gallaiit  sod, 

JPhe  tabi^  y9Am6U  daitWhf  to  behold; 
lis  iet-Wack  af mi  ambossM  with  buhiisW  |oid  { 
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...       A  silow-white  plume  waT'd  o'^r  his  radi^ni  crestj 

Britannia's  lion  grac'd  her  hero's  breast. 
^  Yet  sweetly  glisten'd  in  his  mpdest  eye 

Th'  enchanting  smile  of  manly  courtesy : 
"    ^      With  heaven- born  clemency  if  valour  weds. 

Then  each  on  each  reflective  lustre  sheds/ 
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RELIGION. 

j^ns.  1 5.*-^Lyra  EmwgtUca ;  or  an  Enay  on  th  JJn  of  hutnmtnial 
Music  in  Christian  JVozskip,  Indudikg  Critical  Rmtrkt  on  Am^ 
tkors  vko  have  written  in  Vindication  of  the  Practice  ;'  Htstorical 
Anecdotes  of  Church  Music ;  and  Thoughts  on  Oratories,  .  By  Jo* 
seph  Jefferson,     %vo,      Williams  and  Smith.    1805. 

*  THE  author  inveighs  against  the  use  of  iustrumental  music,  and 
considers  it  as  a  relic  of  pop«ry,  which,  ought  to  be  removed  from 
our  places  of  worship.  The  temper  in  which  he  fr^ueotly  writes, 
-does  not  justify  (he  title  he  has  afBxed  to  his  work.  In  this'  Lyra 
Evangelica'  we  discovei*  very  little,  as  we  understand  it,  of  the  evan- 
gelical  spirit.  .  Fortunately  however  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  llns  epithet 
is  not  without  tw<*  handles,  his  claims  to  one  of  which  ^ve.are  not 
inclined  to  dispute. 

Art.  16. — The  Origin  of  Sovereign  Power,  and  ti4  Lawfulness  of 
Defensive  War.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  AU'Sainti, 
Wainfieetf  iu  the  County  of  Uncoln^  on  Tuesday^  June  4>,  1805.  tk 
the  IVainJleet  Corps  of  Volunteer  Infantry.  By  tht  Reverend  P, 
Bulmer^  A.  B.  ^c.  ^c,    llivingtoii.     1805. 

AvLT.  17. -—A  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Reverend  R,  Warner  on 
Jhe  Subject  of  his  Fast  Sermon^  May  27 1  1804.     8»o.     Meyler,i 
Bath. 

Art.  18  — A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  R.  Warner,     8ro.*  Is.  Ro« 

binsons. 

THESE  three  pamphlets,  of  which  we  are  sorry  it  has  not  been  in 
ear  power  to  take  an  earlier  notice,  we  have  classed  together,  because 
the  ^wo  last  are  addressed  to  the  same  person,  and  the  first  in  part 
treats  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Remonstraucc  and  Letter. 
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Mr.  B.  faasbc^  tiescribed  to  us  as  a  vety  worthy  minister  of  cbte  ^ 
Gospel,  actively  employed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.     His  4is« 
-coonie,  which  is  pious  and  plain,  is  a^creditable  proof  of  his  goodin« 
tetitions. 

Mr.  Warner,  it  feems,  preached  a  sermon  some  time  since,  not 
only  against  the  military  character,  but  also  against  the  right  of 
war. 

The  *  Remonstrance'  is  a  sensible  though  somewhat  ramt)ling^  and 
desaltory  woi*k,'and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  not  the  production  of  a 
writer  accustomed  to  composition.     It  contains  most  of  the  argu- 
ments which  are  usually  brought  forward  in  justification  of  self-de»    . 
Fence. 

,  The*  Letter'  is  a  very  respectable  one,  written  with  touch  neat- 
ness  of  style,  and  in  a  spirit  of  candour  deserving  of  particular  at- 
tention from  Mr.  Warner.  The  argument  is  conductad  in  a  judici- 
ous  manner, and  ihough  the  matter  is  not  wholly  new,  it,  is  always 
well  disposed  and  ably  pointed  to  its  purpose.  The  tendency  of  Sir. 
W/s  sermon  is  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  even  upon  his  own 
ground  he  has  met  with  a  determined,  an  adroit,  and,  as  we  think,  a 
victorious  adversary.  Who,  to  dismiss  the  question  in  few  words, 
can  approve  of  principles  and  opinions,  which,  if  carried  into  efiect| 
would  unnerve  every  British  arm,  and  leave  us  at  a  moment  like 
this,  '  naked  to  our  enemies?' 

Art.  19.— a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Catliedml  Church  of  Durham. 
Jiiln  30,  I8O6,  at  the  Assius  hoi  den  before  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Graham  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomat  Manners  Sutton,  Barons  of  his 
Mtrjesfy's  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster.  %  Thomas 
Xouchf  D.  D.  F,  L,  S.  Prebendary  of  Durham.  Published  at-  the 
Request  of  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,     ^to.     Payne.  Is,   I8O6. 

FROM  the  appeal  of  St,  Paul  from  the  injustice  of  Festus  the  go- 
vernor to  the  higher  tribunal  of  Caesar,  the  preacher,  in  eloc|ueni  and 
forcible  language,  takes  occasion  to  deliver  an  eulogy  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  to  pay  a  merited  (jompliment'to  the  magistrates  who    . 
preside  over  the  courts  of  justice; 

AB.T.  20.  — ^  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Grantham  in 
the  County  of  Lincoln  on  the$Ut  of  May  1804,  at  the  Visitation 
of  f he  Reverend  the  ArchdeacoH.     By  the  Reverend  J.  G.  Thomp*    1  . 
son.     4to.  Halchard.     1806. 

THE  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  set  forth  the  excellency  of  tha 

character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  by  shewing  the  excellency  of 

the  "ospel  itself:  and  though  the  sermon  ,displa>s  no  great  eruditidn, 

'  yet  U  seems  to  be  the  production  of  a  mind  fraught  with  piety,  and 

tolicitous  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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$%r.)tX.^^A  fep pkdn  Answen  to  tkf  Queffion^  WSjfdoffOU  tiedt$ 
ihtTtsHmony  of  Baron  Srpedmborgf  ^Hdiessed  from  a  Mi/M^ 
to  his  Congregation,  By  tht  Heverend  J.  Clowet^  M  A,  Rector 
qfStJoknU  Church,  Mam  heater, and  late  Felhw  oj  TrudtyddUg^ 
Canikridge.    Manchester.     1806. 

MANY  of  these  answefs  ar^  ratidnal  and  orthodox  ;  but  the  an* 
twer  to  die  question  **Why  do  you  b^Uevp  B^ron  Swedeaborg  fo  b« 
ft  «€0f  t' is  lame  ai}d  impotent, 

^Rf  t^'^F^rther  Evidences  of  the  Existence  •/  the  Deity,    tit^ 
'  tended  as  an  humbW  Sttpphment  to  Areh-deacan  Paley^s  Katurt^ 
Jkeologjf.     By  George  Clark.    Londpn.    Faulder  and  JohnsoiL 
1806; 

'  THE  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Intelligent  Creator  is  f« 
•arly  hutilled  into  the  njind,  and  the  marks  of  design  which  coBfimi 
It,  are  so  constantly  present  to  the  senses,  that  it  bears  the  appeaiv 
iance,  and  has  by  Malebrafiche&nd  others  been  erroneously^  considered 
-in  the  light  rather  of  an  instinctive  principle,  than  qf  a  deUoctiov 
«f  ther^son.  And  to  this  very  cause,  strange  as  it  may  a«tm| 
.  f  theifrm  perhaps  is  principally  indebted.  For  sceptics  are  always 
toost  disposed  to  ca)l  in  question  the  truth  of  those  principles,  which 
ftre  most  iaumateiy  and  inkensibly  woven  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  minds;  and  therefore  not  being  able  to  rtculieot 
any  preci>e  instant  at  which  tbey  first  arriv^  at  the  conclosioa 
that  there  is  a  God,  they  throw  it  by  among  th^  o^her  lum- 
t)er  which  they  despise  as  the  prejudices  qf  education^  ynfor- 
^unately  Chuke,  L^cke,  and  other  acute  reasoners  upon  the 
subj>  ct,  have  dwelt  more  upon  ihti  priori  argument,  as  it  is-  called, 
than  upon  th«  simple  bud  direct  process  from  marks  of  design  to  a 
designing  cause.  Paley,  with  his  characteristic  grealnt>9»  of  mind, 
has  seiaed  hold  of,  and  roost  convincingly  elucidated  the  latter  argu* 
inent.  His  talent  was  to  pls^ce  an  argument  in  i(s  clear^t  and  oiost 
Striking  figh^,  and  this  talent  he  has  exercised  perhaps  with  happier 
success  in  his  Natural  '1  heology,  than  even  in  his  precedin|(  works. 
The  present  publication  is  intended  as  a  supplement  \q  ^aley's,  aaif 
Its  gentFal  purport  will  be'  untlerstood  f^om  |^e  foUowing  ex- 
tract: 

*  Ijlot  till  after  }  had  written  the  following  argument,  had  T  ei^ 
joyed  the  delight  of  a  perusal  of  Archdeacon  Paley's  fnost  cxcelltnt 
£videnceiof  Natural  Religion.  Tlie  spirit  which  dictateJ  that  work 
would  have  ensured,  had  he  b«enUving,  the  worthy  author's  cordial 
approbation  of  this,  (t  is  an  offering  ut  ihe  same  nature,  at  thesame 
^hnne. 

*  a  may  at  Jlrst  sight  (ippear  superfluous,  to  add  any  t\\\ng  to  the 
excelleht  arguments  add ucad  by  the  worthy  archdeacon,  and  so  it 
would  be^  if  it  were  again  to  tread  oyer  tht*  same  ground.  But  the 
grabd  arSWnent  in  the  following  sheets,  is  not  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  \%iih  tiidse  adduced  by  him'.  It  is  not  merely  to  point  out  ihe 
cVideacesofart^  which  appear  in  the  form  of  animals ,  not  mtrelv 

*-  * •   >  '       *      .  I ''V 
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toj)olnt  out  the  jnfichaoism  apparent  in  aiumal  frameiu  and  tliei^ce 
\o  infer  design  and  intention';  but  to  shew  prospectively ,  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  sexes,  and  the  formation  of  the  first  individual 
ofeacfa  species  of  animals,  that  there  must  have  been  a  pre-cogita* 
tion,  a  previous  '  intention,  a  prc-ordi nation ; — to  shew  from  tha  . 
formation  of  one  of  the  sexes,  that  a  pre»supposal  of  the  certaia  ^ 
future  formation  of  the  other  sex,  must  then  have  existed  ;<-^Dd 
that  upon  atheistic  principles,  it  was  impossible,  even  if  an  animal 
of  one  sex  had  been  fortuitously  produced,  that  another  co-ordinate 
and  correspondent  animal  of  the  other  sex,  could  have  been  so  )pro* 
duced,  as  to  have  perpetuated  the  species : — and  finally  to  shew, 
that  this  impossibility  attaches  to,  and  is  multiplied. in  every  instance 
of  the  formation  of  sexes,  in  all  the  species  of  animals  which  lAve 
been  produced. 

*  To  all  that  can  be  said  about  tha  formation  and  production  of  a 
tnere  animal,  the  atheist  has  one  common  answer,  "  It  was  produced 
by  tbe  ehergies  of  matter,  it  is  the  result  of  attraction  and  repuKtion, 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  affinities,  relations^  and  combfna^ 
tioAS."  My  object  is  to  carry  the  atheist  beyond  that  point,  and  fb 
make  it  appear,  that  even  admitting  an  animal  could  have  beea 
produced  by  such  energies,  3'et  that  it  was  impossible  things  should 
be  as  they  now  are  ;— and  that  if  the  existence  of  the  first  individual 
€f  each  species  of  animals  had  been  lengthened  out  even  to  myriads 
4»f  ages, yet  it  is  most  incredible,  that  by  tbe  fortuitous  production 
of  such  an  other  animal,  the  species  should  have  been  propagated, 
^pcreased,  and  continued,  as  ive  now  see  them/ 

This  argument  (as  the  author  acknowledges  at  the  end  of  his  essa^) 
is  not  left  wholly  untouched  by  Paley.  it  is  contained  in  the  chap* 
ter  on  Relation^  and,  so  far  as  be  treats  it,  is  most  clearly  and  co;- 
gently  enforced ;  but  he  does  not^ dwell  very  long  upon  it  for  obvioua 
Reasons.  Indeed  it  is  a  branch  of  the  general  argument,  upon  which 
it  is  better  to  lead  the  reader  to  exert  his  own  reason  than  to  expa« 
tiate  at  length.  Those  inferences  of  a  God  from  the  evidences  of 
design  in  his  creation,  will  always  have  the  strongest  effect  to  produco 
conviction,  which  *  ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator/ 

The  treatise  before  us  does  considerable  credit  to  Mrf  Clark^f 
abilities  and  zeal.  Yet  we  wish  not  to  see  argumentative  works  oq 
this  subject  too  much  multiplied,  while  we  possess  one  so  amply 
sufficient  to  its  end.  It  may  induce  the  unthinking  and  frivojous 
to  suspect  that  the  existence  of  a  deity  is  rather  the  result  of  a  long 
Xy^n  of  reasoning,  th^an  (what  it  really  is)  the  clear  and  simp'e  iur 
ference  of  a  syllogism,  that  ma^  be  applied  to  every  insect  and  blado 
of  grass  around  us,  and  to  every  motion  pf  thought  within  ifs,        ^  ' 

NOVELS. 

A&T«  %S^']^lt  WildJrUh  Girl     3  Vofs^  Utno.    MtfMuiOwf^ 

.    *    ,  s<m.      Phillip$.  180&. 

'  IThHf  beeos^d,  though  we  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  the  It* 

Port,  that  the  Novice  of  bt.  Dominic,  a  former  work  of  Jiilis  Ow^9* 
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*sdn,  was^be  Uit  book  tbat  amused  the  hdurs  of  illness  of  the  kte 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  some  degree  of  interest,  thai 
we  took  dp  the  .present  volumes. 

The  honourable  Mr.  M.,disgusted  with  the  manners  of  the  fashi* 
ctiable  females  of  the  metropolis,  iu  order  to  remove  him  from  the 
Scenes  of  bis  former  youthful  extravagance,  is  sent  by  his  father,  a 
willing  exile,  to  a  family  estate  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireknd.  Da- 
ring his  banishment,  accident  introduces  him  into  the  family  of  a 
lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the  country,  the 
heir  of  their  title  and  miserable  remnant  of  their  formerly  spacious 
domains,  but  endowed  with  a  mind  unsubdued  by  misfortune,  with 
pride  unabated  by  adversity,  and  with  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
name  of  M.,  whose  family  enjoyed  the  possessions  wrested  from 
bis  ancestors  by  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell.  His  daugliter,  GJorvinar, 
18  represented  as  the  picture  of  fsmale  perffction  :  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Mr.  M.,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  is  not  dead  to  the 
charms  of  this  *^  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  and  mutual  love  succeeds  their 
meeting.    _  .    ^ 

Si^ch  is  the  foundation  on  which  Miss  O.  has  built  the  work  b(H 
fore  us»  which,  tho'wc  cannot  speak  of  it  in  the  hrst  style  of  panegy- 
fic,  is  yet  in  many  parts  capable  of  exciting  considerable  interest, 
and  may  well  amuse  a  leisure  hour. 

Among  othi»r  defects,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  injudicious  man- 
ner with  which  Miss,  O.  has  introduced  ber  disquisitions  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Irish,  wfiich  compose  above  one  half  of  hex  book,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  better  either  to  omit  or  to  throw  into  the 
for^i  of  an  introduction  or  of  notes.  While  the  tear  of  sensibility 
is  swelling  in  the  eye  of  her  fair  reader  at  the  woes  and  virtues  of 
the  interesting  heroine,  it  is  frequently  checJced  by  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation on  the  Irish  harp,  or  a  lengthened  argument  on  the  con^- 
paratiye  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish  poetry.  , 

We  w  uld  also  ask  Miss  O.  whether  she  thinks  Mr.  M.  justifia- 
ble in  fashioning  the  unformed  mind  of  the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  by  the 
assistance  of  Rousseau's  *Nouvelle  Heluise,'  and  the  other  volumes  of 
the  same  description  which  he  offers  to  her  perusal  ?  We  are  bound 
to  presume  that  the  circumstance  was  introduced  as  being  nK>re 
congenial  to  the  ardent  imagiqatiua  of  her  hero  (who,  unlik^  most 
heroes  of  romance,  has  his  failings),  than  as  the  real  opinjoa  of  the 
fair  authoress* 

Abt.  24. — The  Invisible  Enemy ^  or  the  Mines  of  Whlitsia,  A 
Foiish  Legendary  Romance.  4  Vols.  I2mar  lit/  T.  P.  Lathy ^ 
Lane  iiitd  Newman.  .  1806. 

WE  were  sorry  to  find  the  Mines  so  unproductive.  The  romance 
of  Mr.  L,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  discriminating  reader. 
The  plot  is  threadbare  and  irregular,  compo&ed  of  a  few  incidents 
throwq  together  in  an  unmeaning  confusion,  tedious  where  they  con- 
cern, and  where  they  do  not,  as  indifierent  and  uninteresting  as 
they  are  unnecessary,  Md  seldom  v  endowed  vith  anyYpc^osioQa  to 
Qriginality. 
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POLITICS- 

Art.  ^5. — The  present  Relations  of  War  and  PoHiiu between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  B^Jokn  jindnews^  LU  D*  Lomlpin  ^t^. 
G.  Robinson,     1806. 

DR.  An<lrews  has  here  favoured  the  public  with  some  well  meant 
common-place  political  ob^iervations,  in  which  we  do  not  dbcovtr 
either  muqh  comprehension  of  view  or  sagacity  of  intellect* 

A^T.  26. — liemarks  ontheOude  dnedion.    Loudon.  Zvo,  Richard-* 

son.     1806« 

SINCE  the  yearl.756an  amicable  connectionhad  subsisted  betwei^Q 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  nabob  uf  Oude« 
By  several  treaticb  with  the  nabob,  ihe  company  were  to  assist 
him  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a 
certain  stipulated  subsidy.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  nabob 
in  1791,  a  new  treaty  was  made,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
company's  force  in  Oude  should  not  consist  of  less  than  10,000  raen,^ 
and  th>t  in  case  the  subsidy  which  the  na'bob  whs  to  pay  should 
fall  in  arrear,  he  was  to  furnish  satisfactory  security  for  the  diicharge/  • 
and  for  the  regularity  of  the  future  payments  ;  but  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  *  the  nabob  should  possess  full  authority  over  his 
household  affair^ylus  hereditary  dominions,  his  troops  and  subjects/ 
The  nabob  appears  from  the  evidence  to  have  adhered  firmly  to  the 
spirit  of  his  engagements;  but  the  company's  agents  at  diffcrpnt 
times  seerti  to  have  interfered  very  officiously  and  contrary  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  the  domestic*  management  and  ,  polkjcal 
jurisdiction  of  the  nabob.  The  government  of  Bengal  next  pro- 
ceeded to  propose  various  reforms  in  the  province  of  Oude,  which 
were  not  likely  to  be  v^ry  palatable  to  the  soverei;:n.  He  was  re* 
quired  to  abandon  the  whole  of  his  army,  and  to  mjkt?  Urge  territo- 
rial cessions  to  the  company.  By  way  of  intimidation,  additional 
troops  were  introduced  into  Oude  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1801,  the  nabob  was  compelled  to  conH»nt  to  tho  cession  of 
half  his  territories  t3  the  English,  and  to  leave  the  remaintli-r  sub*- 
ject  to  their  permanent  controul.  It  is  but  too  seldom  that  we 
find  the  great  principles  of  justice  respected  in  flie  political  tran- 
sactions of  Indostan.  Our  g(»vernment  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
like  many  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  seems  to  consider  force 
as  the  measure  of  right ;  and  to  be  restrai^ied  by  no  considera* 
tious  of  morality  fronu  attempting  the  execution  of  any  project 
which  avarice  or  ambition  may  excite.  We  d<»  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  policy  ;  for  imppessed  as  wo  are  with  thi?  awful  necessity 
of  an  Qniversal  submission  to  the  precepts  of  moral^  duty,  we  can 
never  coosider  tiiat  ty  be  polityi  which  is  ^at  variance  with  juf« 
tice. 
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POETRY, 

A»T.  ^T.-^W^meriay  (Part  the  Second)  or,  Short  Characters  of 
Earths  and  MineruiM :  according  to  Ktaproth;  Kirwan,  VauqutUuf 
dnd  Havy,  With  Tablts  of  their  Genera,  Species^  Primitive  Qrys» 
iaisy  Specific  Grd'Oity^  and  Component  Parts.  By  Terrct  Tiliug  Phi* 
kgricola.     Part  JL   i2mo.    4^,  6(f.  Baldwin.  1S06. 

OUR  notions  of  the  inutility  and  absurdity  of  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  were  given  ac  some^lenglk  in  our  Review  for  September,]  805, 
,  together  with  some  specimens  of  the  strange  and  umnusical  versi- 
fication of  this  Son  of  the  Earth.  That  part  of  his  work  consisted  of 
&' Tract  OD  Earths/  the  nature,  properties,  and  uses  of  which  were 
lecorded  in  verse,  the  more  easHy  to  gain  footing  and  retain  their 
position  in  the  inemory  of   the  student  of    mineralogy.     He  now 
proceeds  in  his  second  part  to  treat  the  metals  in  the  same  manner. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  he  will   materially  serve   their  cause,  or 
^  cxtem.l  thtur  notoriety.     Let  those  who  question  our  judgment,  ex- 
ercise t^r  rete&tivc  faculties   with    tl>e  following   description  of    , 
Jcad ;.  '       .  ' 

*  Pure  leftd  is  soft,  and  to  the  naiT  gives  way ; 

ApA  soils  the  fingers  with  its  touch  ;    livid 

In  colour  grey,  but  to  the  air  expos 'd 

Changes  to  yellow  white,  and  bluish  black. 

In  ta«e  and  smell,  if  rubl/d,  unplrasant,  more 

Mnlleable  than  ductile,  less  hard,  less  tui^ht, 

And  less  tenacious  than  all  the  rest. 

Jn  every  acid  soluble,  with  gold. 

With  silver,  and  with  tin  in  fusion  joins, 

And  e'en  with  sulphur,  and  with  phosphorus  * 

Combrnes  ;  in  manufactures  great  it's  use. 

For  shot,  for  pewtur,  and  for  sodersoft  !' 

The  notes,  as  in  the  forme;-  part  of  this  pubiicatipn,  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  knowledge.  We  op ly  wage  war  against  the  aur 
thor's  taste  and  his  ears,  ' 

Art,  28. — TJic  Swiss   Zxiky    A  Poem^  by  Shirley   Palmttr^     4/o* 
Longman*      1804. 

WITH  the  greatest  respect  for  the  patriotic  sentiments  expressed 
in  ttis  little  poem,  wc  cannot  approve  the  style  of  execration  whick 
runs  throuoh  it,  *  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king  I' and  the  other 
curses  pronounced  on  the  conquering  Edward  by  Gray's  bard,  are 
sublime  and  solemn  without  causing  any  emotion  of  disgust  to  a 
philanthropic  mind.  Not  so  the  laugua|>e  of  the  Swjiss  Exile.  Wit«' 
^ss  the  ibrec  following  stanzas: 

*  O  country  accurs'd  !  !  ne'er  again  may  sweet  Spring,        • 

0*«ti'  thy  plains,  o'er  thy  dells,  and  thy  mountains-steeps  bloom  t 
jBm  may  Winter  around  thee,  hc?r  frowns  ever  fling; 
^    And  Midni^etcrnaUy  veil  thee  in  gloom. 
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^  ilUy  Frosts,  and  may  tempests^  tby  barrest^froits  bligbtt 
And  o*er  thy  proud  cities,  Dearth  waft  her  felt  breath  } 

Pisappointment,  thy  toils^  and  thy  labours  requite,^ 
And  baggftr'd-eyed  Pestilence  strew  the  with  death* 

^  Tea  f !  ma/st  thou  experience  disasters  more  dire 
I'han  tho»e,  by  tby  war-fiends,  o'er  Switzerland  spread ; 

May  natiotia)  i3tscord  involve  thee  in  fire. 

And  the  deadliest  Plague^  on  thee  ever  be  shed/ 

iionginus  would  here  crjout^  'Qv  r^ayn»  irt  r^unra^  oAXxBya^^. 

The  metre  which  the  author  has  chosen,  is  the  worst  adapted  ta 
bis  subject  of  any  in  the  £nglish  language.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  one  in  which  smoothness  and  harmony  are  very  difficult  to  attain  ; 
find  in  the  next  it  is  (or  should  be)  appiopriate  to  buffoonery  kni 
burlesque.  It  roust  be  confessed  indeed  that  Beattie  has  applied 
it  to  morality,  and  Campbell  to  pathos,  in  bis  pretty  little  poem  en- 
titled the  £xile  of  Erin.  Bat  in  these  and  such  instances  a  violenciS 
|s  offered  to  the  ear,  which  the  concomitant  b<^anties  render  it 
difScult  to  perceive.  We  have  mentioned  this  the  rather,  because 
weseem  to  discern  in  the  present  race  of  poets  a  strange  desire  to 
force  our  measures  to  expression3  foreign  from  their  nature,  in  the 
saqne  manner  as  our  musicians  are  fund  of  playing  tricks  upon 
their  instruments,  and  extorting  jigs  and  hornpipes  from  the  trumpet 
or  the  double-base.  A  sure  and  never-failing  symptom  of  declining 
taste  !  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Primer,  such  harsh  and  tooih^breakii^ 
lines  as  the  following  can  be  e^gcused  only  on  the  plea  of  inexperi' 
pnce: 

<The  blest  hour  when  thou  hence  my  freed  spirit  «Aa//cal!. 
Then  extending  bis  clasp'd  bandit  tow'rds  hieaven— be  knelt/ 

^  But  we  wish  not  to  multiply  grievances.  The  poem  in  many 
lines  shows  mi^ks  of  some  genius,  and  with  patience  and  application 
to  our  classical  writers  Mr.  P*  may  in  time  become  as  chaste  a 
yersifier  <|s  he  now  deems  to  be  a  loyal  subjectu 

MEDICir^E. 

Art.  29. — SerlQUS  Reasons  for  uniformlif  objecting  to  the  Practiem 
•    of  Vaccination  :  in  Answer  io  the  Report  0/ the  Jennerittn  Society, 

iByJohn  Birch^  Surgeon  Ext raor dinar j/  to  the  Prince  of  IFales^ 

8vo.    Harris.   I8O6. 

1VE  do  not  find  a  sinc^le  new  fact  here  brought  forward  on  the  con* 
tested  subject  of  vaccination,  nor  nny  serious  reason  why  Mr.  Birch,  > 
without  derogating  frotn  the  consistency  of  his  character,  may  not 
bave  changed  his  opinion,  as  his  information  increased  ;  as  several 
other  able  inen  have  done,  lie  who  cau  seriously  assert,  tha^ 
Tsccinat^on  has  been  a  trick  of  some  me;i<»roi§w^ra  1^  secure  tha 
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possessioxr  of  the  nursery,  that  the  flpothe€%ries  have  pvtn  into  U  to 
counteract  this  plot  of  tht:  man- mid  wives,  t^atbis  coUeagoes  at  St. 
Thomas's  bospitaUand  that  thetgreat  bodyof  respectabtepractitiuners 
through  the  whole  country  have  been  deceived  and  imposed  lipoji,  in 
opposition  to  their  obvious  interests,  must  either  be  so  prejudiced,  if 
lie  speuks  from  coriviction,  as  to  be  incapnble  ofj^idging  of  tb«  truth, 
or,  if  his  motives  are  less  pure,  so  perverse  as  to  forfeit  all  claim  to 

'   con^ence.     Of  ^Ir.  Birch,  who  has  not  disgraced  himself  by  iabri* 
cated  cases,  we  are  willing  to  hope  the  best.     He  thinks  he  is  de* 
fending  his  consistency.     We  find  in  the  pages  before  us  numerous 
and  glaring  inconsistencies.  *  *  lie  opposed  the  experiment,'  h«  tells 
lis,* at  the  very  commencement'  (p.  21)  ;  and  be  says,  notwithstand- 
ing, (p.  6T)  *  That  the  experiment  itself  slio\ild   have  been'  made,  | 
likewise  think  wlsp/     Heta!ksof  hundreds  of  failures:    but  let  us 
appeal  to  a  witness  to  whom  he  will  not  object  ;    we  mean   to  him- 
self.    In  l)is  evidence  before  the  house  of  commons,  he  declared  ho 
Inew  of  no  instance  of  a  person,  after  having  gone  through  the  cow* 
pox,  catching  the  small-pox.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  state 
of  his  knowledge  (we  mean  not  of  his  opinion)  in  )804«  lnlS05  be  in*, 
forms  us  (in  his  letter  to  Hogers,p.3S,)  that  he  hascollected  roateriulj 
emnigh  to  satisfy  the  public  of  the  validity  of  his  objections  to  vac* 
cimiiion,  and  that  he  thinks  it  a  ^uty  he  owes  the  public  and   him* 
helf  to  come'fi»rwar<l.     He  then  gave  evidence  to  one  failure, asserted 
that   every  post  brought  him  accounts  of  others,  but  not  admitting 
heiirsuy  evidence,  delayed  to  publish  them.     How   then,  in   180(), 
has  he  redeemed  his  pledge  ?  Truly,  by  making  some  cavils  at  the 
Jen ncrian  report,  and  a  slight  critique  on  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  J. 
liloorc.     How  unfortunate  that  of  the  hundreds  oi  failures  which 
are  astei  ted  so  confidently  to  have  happened,  the   evidence  of  Mr, 
Birch,  the  original^  the  uniform^  the  tionsistent  opposjiP  of   vaccina- 
tion, can  be  brought  only    to  one  f    We  think  the  warmest  advo* 
rate  ol  the  practice  might  conftdemly  appeal    to   his  testimony  in 
^jpport  of  it, 

^  in  one  part  of  the  argument  we  must  allow  Mr.  Birch  to  have 
chuined  a  complete  victory.  *■  Why  is  it  net  remembered,'  ho 
a^ks,  '  that  in  the  populous  parts  of  tbe  metropolis^where  the  abun- 
dsince  of  children  exceeds- the  means  of  providing  food  and  raiment 
for  them,  this  pestilential  diseatjc  is  cousidered  as  a   merciful  provi- 

>  sion  on  tlie  part  of  ProvLdeace  to  lessen  tlie  burthen  of  a  poor  man's 
family  ?*  Oh  !  hurd^heartcd  and  prophane  vaccinists,  to  counteract 
this  niercifal  provi^ion  of  Providenco  !  But  even  here  Mr.  Birch') 
apprehensions  are  groundless.  For  where  food  and  rairueut  fail, 
Redoubt 'not  that  cold  aud  hunger  M'ill  ultimately  have  every 
hsippy  eH'ect  now  attiibuted  to  th^t  greatest  of  human  bUfcsingft,  the 
coiiriucnt  small-pox, 

AiiT.  30. — A  practical  Jccavnt  of  a  'Remittent  JVwr,  frcguoftif 
occurring  among  the  Troops  in  this  Climate^  By  Thomas  tuttoHj 
'M,D,    StQ,     llobinion.     1S06. 

jTUfc  frvnr  described  in  jhis  pamphlet,  occurred  in  tte.  Military 
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tfospital  At  Deal,  and  frequently  appears,  according  to  Dr.  S.» 
aoacini;  the  military  in  this  climate,  during  the  cold  months  of  th» 
year,  especially  when  they  are  in  barracicsy  or  in  other  confined  and 
erouded  sitQationi.  It  appears  to  be  contagious,  and,  if  treated  with. 
win»^  bark,  and  ojwum,  assumes  the  fyrm  of  what  would  generally 
ie  denominated  typhus.  It  seems  to  differ  from  this  fever,  how- 
ever, in  being  attended  with  more  conipiete  remissions  during  the 
day,  and  exacerbations  in  the  night,  aod  with  an  insidious  inflam* 
mafion  in  the  viscera  of  the  thorax*;  *bnt  above  all,  in  being  gene- 
rally xreated  with. success  by  copious  blood-letting.  We  cannot,  in- 
4eed,  but  ranlc  Dc.  Sutton  among  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  for  he 
repeatedly  speaks  of  bleeding  to  thirty  ounces.. One  man, in  a  relapse, 
we  are  told,  *  wa»bled  first  to  24  oz.  and  on  the  following*day  to  40, 
%ad  from  .tfa]$«  attaok.  recovered  ia  six  days/  p.  29.  Now  /cur 
pounds  of  hlood,  taken  in  the  C(Hirse  of  probably  not  more  than  24. 
hours,  would  veem  to  have  cavsed  amftterial  diminution  (>f  th^  pow* 
^rs  of  life  ;  y«t  Dr.  Sutton,  with  soise  apparent  inconsistency,  dis*^ 
approves  of  brisks  purgatives,  even  hi  the  begmiing,  as  they  '^laver* 
induced  great  appaiant  debiiityr  and  in  some  eases  have  manifestlyt 
brought  on  dangerous  symptoms/  p.  31.  Success,  ho  we  ve;-,  is  the 
•bM  criterion  of  the  value  of  any  practice;  and  under  this  mode, 
th? greatest  average  of  deaths  did  not  exceed  one  in  .20;  whilst 
xt^d^r  the  early  Mse  of  bark,  wine,  opium,  &:c.  (a  ireatipent,  by  the 
bye,  which,  even  in  pure  typhus,  judicious  practitioner^  do  not 
now  adopt,)  ovi'oiBTf  patients  rsoeived  into  the  hospital,  1  r  died. 

The  fe^ver  is  described  with  perspicuity,  and  a  few  judicious  ob» 
f^rvaiionsocctir.  relative  to  some  of  the  expedients  of  practice* 

MISCELLANIES. 
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Art.  31. — ThtSamterer,  a  Periodical Faper.    By  Hexssw  CUrkt* 
8vo.    5s.     Qstell.     1806. 

MANY  of  the  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  were 
fir:?t  given  to  the  world  in  the  Tyne  Mercury.  The  approbation 
with  which  they  were  received,  has  iriduced  their  author  to  reviso. 
them,,  and  publish  them  collectively. 

A  periodical  paper  is  Certainly  a  bold  attempt,  in  which  Mr. 
Clarke  has  hazarded  his  juvenile  powers  with  considerable  success. 
The  reader,  who  is  satiated  with  the  entertainment  end  instructioii 
of  the  Spectator  and  of  other  similar  pnxl actions,  may  turn  without 
disappointment  in  a  leisure  hour  to  the  pages  oF  the  Saunterer. 

Mr.  Clarke  coiicludes  his  last  essay  with  an  imitation  of  Johnson's 
admirable  ctose  to  the  preface  of  his  Dictionary. 

'When  I  look^back  upon  my  own  labours,whatever  may  be  their  in* 
•ipidity  or  weakness,!  am  surprised  at  my  own  attempts.  My  writings, 
it  is  true,  must  be  equally  praised  or  condemned,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  or  the  motives  of  their  writer.  But  surely  if  the  .author 
be  disgraced,  the  man  may  be  excused,  when  it  is  known,  that  they 
were  not  composed  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  or  in  the  moments 
ef  case  and  pensive  luxury^  by  the  man  of  pleasure  or  the  votary  of 


icifncoi  but  Vmidst  the  bustle  of  buMaett,  aad  the  murwir  ^^ 
ftro^d  ;  by  one  whose  days  h^ve  been  9pent  in  commercial  activity* 
Iftnd  who»  wicbo^t  di^tplaying  the  geniu>»«  has  perhapiA  furnished  by 
liis  writingj  an  exainple  of  the  youths  the  temerityi  and  $bfi  pri^e  of 
Chattertor). 

*  If,  notwithstanding  i;i^y  labour  anj  my  hopes,  ;hf  literary  fabric 
^hich  I  have  reared,  should  be  doomed  to  stand  only  for  ^  while  f 
mouldering  monument  of  useless  labour,  Ishall  at  least  receive  joina 
consolation  by  reflec|ing  that  I  have  not  composed  a  Uue  whichf 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  death,  I  co^ld  wi^  to  blot.  .  U  is  not 
in  my  power  to  cemraand  the  praises  of  learning  and  greati^f^ 
but  I  h^ve  endeayoftired  tx>  dfisep/^  the  fi^our  o{  piety  and  virluew 

'  H£vsovC|,4»Ka/ 

All  endeavours  to  deserve  (Im  favour  of  virtue  anil  piatyi  art  jbst 
jgrounds  for  self-congratula^on,  to  which  we  are  vjkiiqf  to  gi«at 
pur  concurriDg  applause;  but  we  roust  observe  that,  as  KCr.  Ctarka 
ill  a  former  essay  has  given  the  portrait  of  Cbatterton  with  ^  higii 
colouring,*  there  is  an  appearance  of  vanity  in  bis  conoUiding  coHir 
panson,  which  had  better  have  beea '  bloued  ottV 

A^r.  S^.^rr-Sfiiect  Exercises,  containi^  a  Variety  of  Queitions .  ii^ 
thfi  different  Farts  of  Science^  intenckd  chiefly  for  the  j^ighcr  Clafisc9 
i^yowig  Gentlemen  in  Schools^  SfC.  fy  Thomas  JVhiiinft  Sckoi^ 
master,  ,  12mp.    Longman.    1805. 

THESE  qyestions appear  to  he  veil  chosen  for  th^porposeintende^j 
btft  certainly  ought  to  bavje  been  arranged  in  a  progiessive  order.  An 
useful  systiem  of  practical  trigonometry  is  atUisd,  together  with  its 
application  to  the  measuring  of  heights  and  disUn^es. 

AUT.  33. — Portable  Mathematical  Tables\  'containing  Logarithms 
of  Numbers ;  proportional  Parts ;  artrAcial  Sines^  SfC.  SfC,  ByTho* 

,  snms  JfFkitingf  Master  pf  Keppel'^house  Seminary.  l2mo.  London. 
liOngman.     1806. 

A  WORK  much  wanted  in  schools,  apd^as  far  as  we  have  examined 
it,  executed  with  accuracy. 

Akt.  94* — The  Mariner's  complete  Exercise  Book  ;  containing  m 
Selection  of  the  most  useful  Questions^  in  Right  and  Oblique  TrigO" 
sumetn/^  also  in  the  various  Sailings  requisite  in  Navigation  f 
to  which  is  added  a  great  Variety  of  Problems  in  Astronomy^  ^c. 

,  By  B.  Donne^  Master  of  tha  Mathematical  Academy,    BristoU 

;   1805.   - 

THIS  little  book  is  printed  in  a  pheap  form,  and  appears  well 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  intei^led,  namely,  that  of  a  textr 
book  for  bcholaps  learning  the  principles  of  navigation  and  Ettroi 
Aomy. 

AuT*  35.-r7*i4if  History  and  Descriptism  of  the  Citv  of  Etet^f  ani 
its  Environs^  ancient  and  modern,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  com* 
prising  the  lieifgion  and  Idolatrous  Superstitions  of  the  Britons^ 
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•  ♦  'Sixonsidnt  Danei ;  the  RUe  and  Progress  of  Christianity  in  them 
Western  CountieSy  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops,  from  the  First 
€recting  -this  County  into  a  Diocese,  to  the  present  ^ra^  coflect€4 
from  the  moU  approved  Historians,  Also  a  general  and  paro* 
chial  Survey  and  Description  of  all  tht. Churches^  Places  of  Dimme 

-  Worship,  Public  Buildings,' Institutions,  Antiquities, present  Oo^ 
Ternment,  Prospects,  S^-c,  SfC,  ;  a  List  of  Mayors  and  Bmliffs  i^ 
the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  Alexander  Jenkinsm 
Illustrated  with  a  Corrett  Map  of  the  City  and  Neighbourhood^ 
a  View  of  Rougemont  Castle  Gateway,  and  several  Ancieftt  PUm$ 
-  and  MisteliaMtous  Plates.  Svo.  Scatcberti  (fni  Let^erqiAii. 
380ff. 

THE  length  of  the  (itle^page  precludes  us  from' the  necessity  of 
altering  into  the  details  of  this  publication.  We  shall  however  do 
no  more  than  justice  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  asserting  that 
he  has  made  hit  ivork  as  entertaining  as  itpossibly  could  be  made  for 
ganeral  readert,  a&d, peculiarly  interesting  to  the  inhal^itants  of  De-< 
¥onthire. 

Amt.  36. — Colonel  Thornton*s  Transactions  and  Kegoeiations  t»i7< 
Robert  Christie  Burton,  Esq.  legally,  morally,  and  liberally  con- 
sidered.    %vo.    Ooddard.     1806. 

THESE  transactions  chiefly  relate  to  the  purchase  of  some  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  Burton  at  a  public  sale  of  Colonel  Thornton's  ;  after 
the  purchase  was  made,  Mr.  B.,  it  appears,  repented  of  his  bargain, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the 
Colonel,  who,  be  pretends,  sokl  him  mere  copies,  as  original  worl* 
of  great  masters.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  remove  the 
impression,  which  so  gross  u  calumny  may  have  raised  in  the  mtml 
of  the  public  iif;ainst  the  character  of  Colonel  Thornton,  who,  how* 
^  ever  foolishly  he  may  have  acted  on  other  occasions,  appcark  in  th» 
present  business  to  have  behaved  with  the  utmoiit  propriety  and 
liberality.  The  fact  is,  as  the  time  of  payment  drew  near,  Mr.  B. 
perceived  that  he  was  unable  to  *  raise  the  wind,'  and  had.recours^ 
tp  legal  measures  to  procrastinate  the  time,  which^not  succeeding 
according  to  his  expectation,  ho  at  last  compromitics  the  matter  ott 
the  following  terms :  the  Colonel^  by  taking  back  a  considerable  por*  *^ 
tion  of  property  to  accommodate  Mr,  Burton,  reduced  his  demand 
to  2,7001.  which  he  is  to  be  paid  in  four  years  by  instalments,  with, 
interest. 

This  pamphlet  is  evidently  written  by  a  friend  'of  Colonel  T.'s, 
but  the  veracity  of  the  suteiucnts  contained  therein  seems  unques- 
tjgnable. 

Art.  37. — An  Add/ess  to  the  Visitors  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Doctors  in  Cixil'itnd  Ctftion  l^rc.  Part  land  IL,  by  Najthaniei 
ilighmyre^  LL.  and  M,  D,  Svo,     Cadeil  and  Da  vies. 

I'ilE  occasion  on  which  this  Address  was  written,  ^'as  bricily  ^it-i 
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Dr.  H.  having  by  a  cour^  of  academic  edticatioQ  in  the  vntyfriity 
of  Cambridge,  acquired  tke  degree  and  quality  of  a  doctor  and  pro*" 
fesfeor  of  civil- law  ;  having aUo  studied  thai  science  in  theunittr* 
sity  of  Edinburgh^  and  having  in  both  tho^e  univdrsicres  received 
ifom  the  professors  thereof  flattering  teftt|imonials  of  his  industry  and 
acquirements;  having  also,  in  taking  that  degree  in  the  university 
,  of  Cambridge,  kept  his  actS|  and  performed  the  exercises  in  the  form 
and  oianner  prescribed  by  Hieaociety  of  doctors  in. civil  and*  canon 
law,  as  necessary  towards  admission  into  his  majesty's  courts  of  ec- 
clesia^ttical  jurisdiction,  he  applied  early  in  the  last  year  to  the  re- 
gistrar of  the  above  mentioned  university  for  the  certificate  of  bis 
qualifications,  which  h^  sent  with  his  petition  to  be  admitted  aa-  an 
advocate,  in  the  usual  and  prescribed  form,  to  his  grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  To  this  his  certificate  and  petition  bis  graoi's 
fiat  was  returned,  and  bis  commission  was  in  conseqtienca  duly  .afMfet 
regularly  made  out. 

*•  Having  been  informed  that  they,  so  made  out,  vereia  the  ofHca 
of  the  registrar,  he  on  the  day  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
Easter  term,  in  the  same  year,  waited  in  the  usual  form  on  the  pean 
of  the  Arcjies,  the  president  of  that  society,  to  inform  him  of  his  in- 
tention to  take  bis  ^cat  under  that  comalission  tb^  following  day.  TiKli 
president  in  reply » informed  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  a&\a 
member  of  that  society,  or  allowed  to  practise  in  .those  courts,  it 
being  understood  that  he  had  formerly  taken  theorJers  of  a  deacO;!^/ 
•  This  WHS  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  future  prospects  of  Dr.  H. 
and  after  having  taken  the  opinion  of  eminent  coun$e]s,he  was  advised' 
to  write  an  appeal  addressed  to  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  C.' 
and  the  noble  jords  Appointed  by  his  majesty  visitors  of  that  so- 
ciety. .  With  this  advice?  he  complied;  and  on  the  12th  of  N6vem- 
.  ber  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Archbishop  of  C,  who  informed 
bim  that  h«?  should  be  heard  on  his  appeal  by  himself,  and  the  visi- 
tors. A firr  a  long  interval  he  received  a  letter' from  his  grace's 
ttxretary,  informing  him  that  the  business  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  vihitors.  He  therefore  determined  to  publish  the  present 
address,  which  is  in  Substance  the  same  as  be  intended  to  have  deli- 
vered to  I  he  visitors.  ^ 

'  It  throughout  indicates  great  acquirements  in  various  department! 
of  literature  and  science,  and  makes  us  regret  that  existing  laws 
debar  the  court  of  so  learned  a  member  as  Dr.  H.  would  Ceitainly 
prove. 

His  conduct,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  men  who  conceive 
thenibeives  personally  aggrieved,  has  been  throughout  distinguished 
by  a  coolness  and  <}:spa9sionatcncss  which  is  deserving  of  ^be  high- 
est encomiums  :  nor  has  the  Wiaviour  of  the  Archbtshdp  of  C. 
been  less,  liberal  and  gcntleman-likc.  The  use  of  the  Urtivorsity 
press  was  rcluspcl  on  this. occasion  to  Dr.  II.  by  the  Dean  of  Nof- 
wich,  iLo  vice- chancellor  j  it  dues  nri  appear  for  what  cause. 
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Aet.  I.— ^Ti&e  Temple  of  Truth;  or  tfU  best  System  of  Reu^ 
-son,  Philosophy,  Fjrtutf   and    MoruU,  analytically  Ar* 
raided.    8vo.    Mawman.     1806. 

THI^is  a  proud  title,  but  we  fear  thftt  there  is  dDthingcor«- 
IrespoDding  to  it  id  the  contents.  The  portals  of  this  temple 
tnay  be  luminously  adorned  with  gilded  capitals,but  theyop€a 
only  into  a  building  of  more  than  Cimmerian  gloom,  in  which 
we  meet  with  nothing  but  a  dearth  of  ideas  and  a  yacuity 
of  sense.  The  author  adopts  dogmatism  for  argument,  and 
seems  to  imagine  that  round  assertion^  backed  by  a  sort  of 
magisterial  air,  will  pass  for  solid  proof.  In  every  page  of 
the  work  he  seems  to  entertain  so  good  an  opinion  of  himself, 
and  to  be  so  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  is  wanting  bu( 
his  interposition,  to  settle  every  disputed  question  in  the  wide' 
circumference  of  moral  and  theolbgical  inquiry,  that  be  will 
not  probably  think  himself  much  obliged  to  us  for  combating 
his  sophisms^  and  exposing  bis  presumption  ;  for  dissipating 
tbe  illusions  of  vanity,  and  humbline  the  arrogant  disdain  of 
pride  coupled  with  ignorance,  and  fostered  by  an  intolerant 
superstition. 

The  author  entitles  his  work  the 'best  System  of  Reason^ 
Philosophy,  Vjrtue,  and  Morals,  analytically  ak- 
rangeD/  Now  a  system  supposes  a  whole  composed  of 
well-according  parts,  or  a  series  of  relative  propositions, 
successively  produced,  and  methodically  combined;  so  as 
to  establish  and  to  suppprt,  like. a  strongly  cemented  arch 
0ome  important  truth.  But  though  the  author  boasts  that 
his  work  is  not  only  a  system,  but  the  best  system,  we 
confess  that  after  a  patient  examination,  we  have  not  b?en 
able  to  find  in  it  any  pretensions  to  the  titlo.  We  meet  wiihi 
Cuit,  Uev.-  Vol.y.  Vuembtr^  ISOR;  Z 
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a  mass  of  detached  observailoos  interspersed  witli  scraps 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  without  regularity  of'  coherence  or 
force  of  induction ;  and  with  respect  to  the  '  reason,  the 
philosophy,  the  virtnC:  and  the  morals/  we  belies  that  rea- 
soq,  philosophy,  virtue  and  morals,  quite  as  sabstaptial  and 
not  less  pnre,  might  be  foocid  in  the  Institutes  of  Catvin. 

The  author  seems  te  speak  contemptuously  of  metaphy- 
sical investigations,  bat  he  bim«eif  sometimes  makes  a  dis- 
play of  metaphysical  lore,  w^hicb  to  us  appears  none  of 
the  most  perspicuous  or  rationak^   Thus,  for  instance,  in  p. 

'  5i  a,  he  says  that  'reason  is  in  no  tense  the  mle  ofjndgment/ 
Xow,  if  the  words  '  rule  ofjndgment'  have  any  meanhij^ 
at  all,  they  must  mean  that  whicn  serves  to  direct  us  ia 
judging  or  forming  a  judgment ;  and  of  course  the  author 
denies  that  reason  directs  us  in  judging  between  truth  and 
error,  or  in  determining  the  moral  character  :  but  if  it  be  n*t 
reason  which  serves  as  a  guide  in  this  important  operation, 
we  should  beg  to  know  what  other  faculty  we  have,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  this  distinguishing  perfection  of  hit* 
manity.  We  have  always  been  wont  lo  consider  reason  as 
the  best  gift  of  God  to  man  ;  as  that  ray  of  his  own  essence 
which  is  still  beaming  in  the  human  soul ;  wliich  may  indeed 
be  made  dark  and  aull  by  neglect,  or  luminous  and  peDC* 

i  trating  by  assiduous  care  ;  but  without  which  even  Chris- 
tianity itself  would  have  been  a  vain  communication ;  foe 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  determine  whether  it 
were  true  oriaise,  the  eflFect  of  imposture  or  the  work  of 
God.  And  yet  it  is  to  our  propensity  16  exercise  this  facul- 
ty in  the  very  way  which  God  designed  for  the  detection  of 
error  and  tlie  establishment  of  truth,  that  the  author  as- 
scribes  '  the  countless  absurdities,  extravagancies,  and  con- 
tradictions, which  have  not  only  bewilaered  the  human 
intellect,  but  inverted  the  whole  order  of  things/  £f  he 
had  imputed  this  effect  to  the  rejection  rather  than  to  the 
use  of  reason  as  a  rule  of  judgment,  he  would  have  been 
much  nearer  to  the  truth.  '  Ihe  history  of  human  reason," 
^ays  the  author,  *  would  not  reflect  much  honour  upon  hu- 
man nature.'  Keason,  we  know,  like  other  faculties  which 
the  Divine  Goodness  has  imparted  to  the  free  agency  of 
man,  may  be  and  often  has  been  perverted  from  its  right 
u»e  aud  converted  to  a  wronej;  but  if  there  be  one  thinj 
whicii  more  than  another  rejects  an  nnsullied  lustre  on  hu- 
man nature,  it  is  the  exertion  of  reason  in  the  wide  world 
of  moral  arid  physical  research.  The  author  ma^  perhaps 
deem  the  great  names  of  Bacon,  Newton,  liocke,  and 
other  wortiiies,<tb  be  only  pale  and  twiitkling  luminaries, 
compared  with  the  mighty  radiance  of  ^lUj^J  ^^^  the  sense- 


Rss  advocates  of  bisglobiniy  cteed;  tiat  f^e  iilajr  iimt>Bati-t 
cally  ask  what  i^oald  brave  been  the  preseoi  condition  of 
mankind,  if  they  had  not  made  human  reason  the  rtde  of 
judgment  in  philosophy,  in  morals,  and  religion  i  Even  iii 
matters  of  faith  it  is  reason  which  mo6t  iiltlniately  constitute 
the  rule  of  judgment,  or  which  must  direct  us  in  deter« 
mining  what  points  are  and.wbat  are  not  pr(>p^r  objects 
of  beUef.  For  though  there  may  be  some  mattera  of  faiUx 
wbicti  are  above  the  rteach  of  reason,  there  can  be  node 
which  are  contrary  to  it;  for  toisay  that  they  are  eon* 
trary  to  reason,  is  the  same  a^  to  say  that  they  are' 
contrary  to  trutb.  Of  propositions  which  are  aboVe  ouc. 
reason,  which  are  too  deep  for  its  search  or  too  sublime  for 
its  contemplatioii,  we  may  assent  to  the  possibilities  ;  but 
propositions,  which  are  ct^n trary  to  reason,  are  utterly  re* 
pognant  totbemind.  They  cannot  in  any  way  command 
Assent,  becauae  as  long  as  we  employ  the  terms  of  langua^ 
in  which  they  are  conveyed^  they  are  totally  irreeoncil- 
itble  with  our  ideas  of  possibility.  We  rather  exalt  thaa 
lower  the  dignity  of  religion,  when  we  reject  those  doc* 
irioes  which  are  contrary  to  reason ;  for  rehgidn  is  accom* 
modated  to  the  use  and  subservient  to  the  good  of  mM^ 
Dnly  sd  far  as  it  is  a.reasonable  service.  But  with  a  jreadon- 
able  lieligioa  to  mingle  doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  is  to  make 
an  heterogeneous  compound  or  ibat  worship  whkh  is  duer 
to  the  Supreme  Intelli|?^ee,wbb  cave  reason  tb  man  as  the 
rale  of  judgment  au^  the  guide  of  life. 

'  Impc^Msed/  ^yg  the  author^  '  in  an  early  stage  bf  rnj^ 
literary  education  with  the  Importance  of  distitidt  ideas> 
as  the  best  method  both  of  receiving  and  of  tonoimunicatiog 
acience,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  iKrarcely  possible 
t^  do  either,  unaided  by  tne  accurate  definition  of  piincipal 
termtK*"  After  this  pompous  declaration  of  the  becessitj^ ' 
of  'distioct  ideas,  and  this  pompous  claini  to  the  posses^ 
aion,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  inch  a  total 
want  of  them  in  the  w6rk  before  ui.  For,  instead  of  distinct^ 
ness  of  ideas,  or  precision  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms^ 
nve  meet  with' haraly  any  thing  btit  confbsedne^  of  thought 
and  a  bewildering  ambiguity  uf  diction.  As  an  iostanee  wfc' 
will  produce  one  of  the  authii^r's  '  uccutdte  definitions  dfprih^ 
tipat  ietm$}  '  By  reaaon,'  says  the  atithor,  p.  14.,  *  I. 
would  be  understood  to  tiifelih  those  principlea  which  are 
best  Oalcuiated  to  enlighten,  correct,  and  regulate  thai  fa- 
culty in  man*'  Now  if  the  reader  l>e  able  to  understand  what 
reason  is,  or  what  the  author  means  by  reason,  from  this 
'  accurate  definition/  we  mu%X  confess  that  he  possesses  ^ 
degree  of  acuteneiaaoda  power  of  cQmprehen$io^&rbB4 
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yoDdwhatweeaiiolwin.  Tbewtboy  ■aemttooonfemdAimi^ 
with  asometbiog  wbicb  is  &otrea«aBj  bat  which,aecordiiig 
to  his  accoHnA,  is  ^  ieU  mkuhi^d  to  enlightw,  correfit,  #m 
wtgidaUthtfdcuUy'  Wh*^  ibis  sofnethiog  boivieMr  i«9  be 
does  not  vouchsafe  lo  inform  us,  ao^  perhaps  be  will  ibiok 
us  very  c^pl;k>QS  not  to  be  satisfied  wita  his  ^  MfitntraJtc  4^ 
mtumJ  Such  is  the  distinctness  of  bifi  ideasi  ao4  each  bis 
boisstad  precision  in  the  use  of  terms.  By  reason  he  «adei« 
Stands  those  principles  which  enlighten^  correctt  and  jE^galnte 
season.  This  is  one  of  the  laminous  expositions  en  wbich 
Ibe  author  affects  to  rear  '  the  Temple  ci  Truth'  and;  toea* 
blish  '  the  but  $jfU€m  of  phUoiophy^  virtue^  ami  ^noroA.' 
ftcAson  IS  the  eyfs  of  truths  and  truth  wants  no  ^  lesaer  lighu* 
Beason  is,  besides,  that  faculty  which  wss  bestowed  So 
xegulaiethe  use  and  controul  the. action  of  every  other; 
$M  though  we  have  not  been*  inattentive  observers  of  the 
moral  and  physical  .constitution  of  maUj  webavee  oaaac 
been  able  to  discover  any  of  those  principles^  wbidh  the 
author,  while  be  piofesses  to  upderstand  them  to  be  ibe  same 
as  reasoir,  makes  at  the  same  time  superior  to  leason^  beceme 
be  says  that  '  the^  aire  calculated  to  enlighten^  correct,  and 
^f^ulate  the  faculty/  Who  would  have  expected  to  £od 
such  jargon  pronounced  in  '  the  Temple  oi  Truth  f'  By 
.  virtue,  which,  according  to  our  plain  notions,  coosiats  in 
^  doing  good  and  in  forbearing  to  do  evil,  this  author  defines 
'  file  intellectual  beauty,  worth  and  excellence  of  the  hu* 
man  soul.'  This  is  another  of  his  '  aocurate  definitions^* 
irbicb  jpcomises  light  and  yet  leaves  us  in  ^e  dark. 

Connd^nt  in  tbe  truth,  and  proud  of  the  impenetrable  soli« 
dity  and  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  his 'accurate  definiiioos/ ' 
tbe  author  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  p.  19,  that  his  Teasple 
ff  Trutbis  esected  on  an  imperishable  foundation,  und  that 
<  it  coot^ns  the  best  scheme  of  reason,  philosophy,  virtue; 
and  morals^that  can  be  proposed.'  If  this  be  tbe  best 
fystem^  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
worst ;  for  it  is  not  oft^n  that  we^  shall  meet  with  a  worse 
^aa  this.     '      # 

Of  the  theology  of  this  writer,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  from  tbe  following  specimen.  '  Grace/  says  he,  p»  14% 
^  is  the  free,  spontaneous  and  sovereign  favour  of  God» 
totally  and. for  ev<r  irrespective  of  all  ternu,  condifimSf  or 
performances  on  the  part  of  tkou  mho  arc  the  objects  of 
it/  Now  that  the  favour  of  God  is  totally  and  for  ever 
irrespective  of  all  terms,  conditions,  &c.  isa  djDistrine  so 
miscnievou?  in  itself,  tending  sor  much  to  discourage  tbe 
hopes  of  virtue  and  to  iucrease  the  audacity  o^  vice,  and  it 
i%  at  tbe  same  time  so  false  and  so  unsc^iptural,  that  we 
fbould  deem  ourselves  deficient  in  a  proper  regard  for  trotbt 
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^IttdraHtyaadrilMoih  if  ir€  did  ftbt  bnttd  it  wiih  our 
titter  delestMieii.    Tlia  ezpiesB  doctrine  of  the  Cbristiaii  re^ 
velatipn  is,  that  God  will  recompense  every  man  according 
to  his  works ;  that  he  wiU  shew  favour  only  to  those  whS 
do  eood.  and  evince  bis  displeasure  against  those  who  d& 
oviT      When  therefore  the  author  espouses   a  contrary     - 
doctrine  as  a  fundamental  point  in  what  he  calls  the  bets^  \ 
mfUtm  ^  reUgiion,  he  incnlcates  a  tenet  which  is  not  only  '-^ 
mt  variajice  with  scriptorcj  but  which,  if  it  were  made  a  colt 
of  practice  would  soon  annihilate   every  vestige  of  ti yih, 
^tioe  and  humanity.    There  is  a  close  connexion  hetweem 
ignefranoe  «nd  intoferahce,  between  want  of  knowledge  and 
want  of  charity,  and  therefore  we  wece  the  less  surprised 
when  we  foond  the  author  asserting,  p.  1 48-^ldO,  that  those 
who  rgect  this  noxious  do^a,  which  he  cadl^'the  prii^ 
mary  maxim  of  all  true  religion,'  must '  be  abjured,  de- 
tested and  abhorred  ;*  and  that'  they  will  be  renounced  with 
a  holy  indienation  by  all  who  have  any  becoming  regard 
for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus/  Thus  we  see  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  those  who  are  not  so  wanting  in 
common  sense  or  common  honesty,  as  to  abandon  this  sa* 
iutafj  doctrine  that  goodness  is  the  ground  of  acceptance 
viritfa  the  Deity  and  the  condition  of  obtaining  his  favour^ 
are  to  be  '  abjured,  detested,  and  abhorred.'    We  leave  it  to 
the  candour  of  the  reader  to  determine  who  most  deserve 
to  be  '  abjured,  detested^  and  abhorred,' — those  who  in- 
culcate truths  which  are  favourable  to  virtue ;  or  those  who 
propagate  errours  which  encourage  vice  ?    We  can  in-  any 
writer  more  readily  pardon  a  want  of  sense  than  a  want  of 
charity  ;  but  this  author  of  what  is  called  '  tke^  Tempk  of 
Truth,*  is  deficient  in  both.    The  dearth  of  ideas,  instead  of 
being  relieved  by  any  of  the  soft  infusions  of  benevolence, 
i$  made  more  revolting  by  the  frowns  of  dogmatism  and 
the  spirit  of  intolerance. 

The  greatest  authority  has  told  us  that '  the  law  and  the 
prophets,'  or  the  substance  of  true  religion,  consist '  ia  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us ;'  and  we 
have  consequently  been  taught  to  consider  those  a»  the 
preachers,  who  most  deserve  our  gratitude  and  our  praise,  who 
most^streuuously  insist  on  the  practice  of  truth,  of  justice^ 
and  of  charity  \  who  earnestly  labour  to  impress  us  wit^  a 
right  sense  of  their  importance,  not  only  as  the  practice 
refers  to  our  present  satisfaction,  but  as  it  is  intimately  con- 
Bected  with  the  interests  of  eternity.  But  against  such 
preachers  the  aothor  inveighs  with  lu)  small  degree  of  vio- 
lence, in  which  there  is  more  sound  than  sense. 

'The  downy  pillows,  (says  hie,  p*  200),  the  gentle  lenitives,  tba 
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wmoTToiiwQ  emolliBnto;  Ae  eompeiijent  cdcditHy  tlwajit.  nei^r  a| 
liandy  wbicii|iieii)<i(ca)iphjr<icbLq9i.<9ftbe«e  eoligbteiied  tioifai  pro- 
Tide  for  tbeir  p^tieou  on  efli<^4k^ati€al  revoluttgin  are  moa^  natu^ 
fal)y  ealciUatacl  to  l^\\  toeir  iauop^tal  spirits  to  loft  nspo'se  i  till  oh ! 
yewor^eihan  8ay{igeij[iseiisible9,.tlie  aorrors  of  eternal  delusion 
ahailaw^keo  ^em  from  .ihe  soothiiigi  n^menti^ry  delirium^  into 
^hich  those  merciless  opiates  tjave  casit  tliero.  Yes^^  the '  time  will 
fome.  Therefore  look  (6  yourselves,  ye  misguided  hearers,  and' to 
more  alarmed  at  these  gemle;  lenient,  lethargic  compouudSn  wfaich 
too  frequently  conceal  a  deadly  poison  from  your  ondiscetifing 
aight,  than  ut  the  sound  of  that  tremendous  thaiider  which  jateoa 
•only  to  terri^  you  but  of  all  the  infatuating,  visions  of  a  nundeonl. 
Accept  this  friendly  adviofe  from  an  invisible  spy  and  no  a»li«cbtia* 
|ian ^server,  before  the  moment  arrive  whea  the  tcuoipet  of  God 
ahall  oth^rwiee  lead  every  Jierve  io  your  frame  with,  anguiih  for 
frhidi  ^err  is  no  rpiqfviy,  with  tort^ure  which  3haU  iiayer  ci^.' 

But  y^  will  no  longer  fatigue  the  pailepce  of  th^ 
ireader  ixritb  specimjsas  of  such  frothy  rapt^  an4  suph  un- 
chrintiao  iDtoleraoce.  .This  work  as  weH  aa  m^QJ  ottiera'of 
the  same  $ort^  wbiph  it  falls  to  ouf  lot  \o  notip^^  proves  t&a( 
when  ipen  in  th^ir  theological  enquifi^si  cei^se  to  malce  rea- 
aop  tb^  rule  of  judgmept^  ther^  i^  ug  absurdity  ao  grosi 
vrfaiich  they  ,may  not  be  induced  to  cberisb^  and  no  error  so 
glaripg  vvhlcb  they  may  not  bis  incited  to  inculc^it^. 


>  -■•. 

Abt.  IL—Bailads  and  Lyrical  Pieces.    Bjf  Walter  Scoif, 
E$g.    QvQ.    I^pgp^^n.    i&Qti. 

WBcan  hardly  renaember  a  period  in  the  course  of  oar 
critical  labours,  on  which  we  reflect  with  so  much  pleasureiy 
at  on  that  wbich  we  devoted  to  the  perusul  of  Mr.  Scott's 
'  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel/  (Crit.Rev.Juj^,  1805.)  In  com- 
pliance with  the  strict  rules  of  pur  profession,  we  examined  it 
with  cool  deliberation  after  the  delight  occasioned  by  fir^t 
impressions  bad  subsided  ;  and  concluded  with  the  persua* 
fioD,  tha^our  afltniratiop  waa  well^foundedj  and  our  plea- 
sure genuine.  Itis  true  tjiat  we  thought  uoany  passages 
pbnojcious  to  censure,  that  we  found  nifiny  peculiarities  in 
the  style  and  conduct  of  the  fable  which  were  not  agreeable 
to  our  ^^^^  ^^  feelinga,  and  we  expressed  our  objection! 
yrithoui  reserve.  *  Bpt  for  warmlh  and  spirit  of  description, 
for  historical  accuracy  and  discriminationof  character,  for 
haf mpnjr  pf  npipbiers,  fqr  tbat  gifted  po^er  of  encbaotuieo^ 
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whicb  tranaports  us '  beyond  the  ignorant  present  time/* 
we  acknowledged^  and  still  tbink^  that  Mr.  S,  bad  prov- 
ed himself  a'  worthy  successor  to  the  uii^bty  bards  of  for- 
mer dA^s.  His  errors-  are  defects  of  ludgmeot,.  of  care, 
of  consideratidn  :  but  all  the  powers  which  can  be  conceiv- 
ed innate  in  the  true  poet,  he  possesses  in  perfection. 

Our  expecfaCions^therefore^were  not  a  littleexoited  by  the 
<jidvertisement  of  '  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces'  by  the  same 
antbor.  Not,  perhaps,  that  we  felt  ourselves  altogether  satis- 
fied in  the  idea  of  his  great  talents  having  been  directed 
towards  objects  so  comparatively  insignificant;  but  we  re- 
coUected  that  the  most  ^xalted  genius  may  sometimes  be 
lUlowed  to  trifle,  and  that  from  those  very  trifles  of  genius, 
much  greater  delight  may  be  derived,  than  it  is  often  our' 
fortune  to  experience  from  the  most  imporunt labours.  We 
therefore  anxiously  expected  the  announced  publication, 
which  at  last  made  its  appearance  before  us,  on  d  cold  rainy 
October  evening,  as  if  on  purpose  to  relieve  us  from  the 
drudgery  of  toiling  through  a  volume  of  Essays,  or  of  the 
Belgian  Traveller,  (we  dp  not  now  remember)  which  had 
lulled  us  in  stupid  and  unprofitable  slumbers  during  the 

freafer  part  of  the  day.  We  drew  ourselves  closer  round  a 
right  wood  fire,  had  the  windows  fastened,  candles  inlrq- 
duced,  and  coffee  made.  Every  ear  was  opened  at  the 
opening  of  the  book.  But  alas !  how  were  our  hopes  crusl)- 
ed  and  annihilated,  when  our  reader,  (a  precise  man),  after 
methodically  getting  throogh  the  title  page,  turned  over  and 
read  the  following  uncomfortable  words: 

'  Advertisement,  These  ballads  have  been  already  published  in 
different  collections  ;  some  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
others  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder,  and  some  iti  both  those  miscclla* 
nies/ 

Anxious  to  preserve  our  readers  from  a  disappointment  so 
painful,  we  determined  thus  to  lay  before  them  the  history 
ofour  own  sufierings.  We  conceive  that  country  gentlemen, 
of  some  taste  but  or  limited  tocomes,  no  great  collectors  of 
books,  havinjB^  already  two  copies  of  these  poems  in  their 
possession,  will  thank  us  for  saving  them  the  expence  of  a 
third.  At  the  same  time,  we  advertise  those  who  happen 
t6  have  their  shelves  incumbered  with  that  abominable  book- 
ipaking  compilation^  the  'Tales  of  Wonder,'  that  they  can- 
not do  better  thto  exchange  tho^  two  vblumes  for  the  pre- 
sent one  (if  they  can  persuade. their  bookseller  to  the  bar- 
gain) ;  sinfce  whatever  was  tolerable  there  (except  the  writ- 


*  Vfh'icht  bj  the  b'ye*  we  c»nnot  but  take  to  be  the  true  readiftfr*  notwilb- 
cUftding  Mr.  Su^^etM.  S«e  Macbirth,  A^  1.  Sd*  JobiiteuaDdStevcui.  t 
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ings  of  Dryden,  Mallet,  and  other  forgoiiin  scrihhlers]^  wat 
Mr.  Scott's,  and  is  pow  republished  tpeether  with  such  other 
originals  as  hein$ertec|  ifi  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Borders. 

Butj  really 9  Mr.  Scott's  es^cessive  fondness  for  seeing  him- 
self in  print  in  all  manner  of  shapes  and  sizps,  calls  loudly 
for  our  censure.  According  t6  the  old  laudable  customs  of 
authorship,  a  writer  had  no  sooner  unloaded  his  head  of  it^ 
contents^  than  he  suffered  th^m  and  th^  world  to  reqiain  at 
peace*  /      * 

*  The  times  h^ve  b^en 

That  when  the  brainy  were  oat,  the  man  would  die, 

And  there  an  end/ 

^e  task  of  making  new  coI}ecf  ions  of  detached  poems,  of 
.  changing  quartos  into  octavos,  and  those  figain  into  pocket 
yolumesj  all  containing  the  same  pt^atter)  w^s  neft  to  posterity^ 
and  afforded  on^  of  the  surest  tests  of  sterling  merit ;  for  the 
world  will  never  suffer  the  works  of  a  true  ppetto  lie  scattered 
abroad,  and  incumbered  with  those  of  others  after  his  death. 
To  this  test  Mr.Scott  might  havesubmitted  himself  in  perfect 
confidence.  The  whole  world  acknowledges  his  nierit>and 
will  be  the  more  offended  at  his  descending,  for  the  sake 
of  vanity  or  of  emolument,  to  practices,  which,  in  one  of  the 
h^rd  of  authors,  might  be  overlooked  or  forgiven. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are '  Glenfinlas,' '  The  Eve  of 
5t.  John,"  Cadyow  Castle,"  The  Grey  Brother,'  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,' '  The  Fire  Kinff/  *  trederick and  Alice/  'the 
wild  Huntsmen,'  together  with  a  few  songs  whicb^ad  not  |)e- 
fore  been  published.  Of  the  pieces  we  have  specified,  the  three 
last  will  be  immediately  recognised  by  the  readers  of  Lewis's 
collection  j  the  two  first  appeared  both  therejand  in  the  Mjn- 
strelsy  of  the  Borders ;  '  Thomas  the  Rhymer'  made  one  pf 
the  originals  in|he  last-inentioned  work,  aS|  we  suppose,  did 
'  Cadyow  Castle'  and  •  the  Grey  Brother'  also,  since  they 
are  not  mentioned  as  novelties;  but  we  had  the  advantage  of 
not  remembering  them.  Of  all  these,  'Glenfinlas*  is  incom-r 
parably  the  first  in  merit,  as  well  as  foremost  in  the  list. 
We  are  not  called  upon  at  present  to  criticize ;  but  whether 
called  or  not,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  admi* 
ration.  We  hardlyknow  any  thing  in  poetry  more  sublipae 
^  than  the  incidental  Description  of  the  Secoqd  Si^ht,  or  more 
pimple  and  affecting  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. 

*  E^^n  then,  when  o'er  the  heafh  of  woe  ** 

Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fapQtf 
I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wai|iQg!f(low, 

Qn  me  the  seisr'i  sad  spirit  fame. 
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^  Th€  last  djcad  curse  of  angry*  faeavei), 

With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe, 
Tp  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy,  was  given — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  kiioW. 

^  The  bark  thou  saw'st,  ybn  sutnmer  iDoriii 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  an4  toro^ 
Far  oh  the  ropky  Colonsay. 

#  Thy  Fergus  toQ-r-thy  sister's  son,  ,  * 

Thousan'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  power, 
As  marching  'gainst  the  lord  of  Downe, 

He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Beqmore.  ; 

'  Thou  »nly  Saw'st  their  tartans  wave, 
•  As  down  Benyoirlich's  side  they  wound« 

Heard'st  but  the  pibroch,  answering  brave^ 

To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 
'  I  heard  the  groans,  T  marked  the  tears, 

I  saw  the  wotind  his  bosom  bore. 
When  on  the  serfied  Saxon  spears 
He  poured  his  clan's  resistless  roar/ 

We  would  assign  the  next  place  ia  the  coIIeoUon  to 
f  Cad  vow  Castle/  which  is  a  more  polished  composition  than 
the  generality  of  Mr.  Scott's,  without  any  sacrifice  of  strength 
pr  of  peculiarity  of  character,  [t  is  addressed  to  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  and  opens  very  happily  with  an  allusion  to  ihcftJOk 
tjent  grandeur  of  her  illustrious  family. '  , 

*  When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 

Knnobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flowed, 

And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours* 

^  Then  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 
And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound,  ^      , 

As  mirth  and  music  cheered  the  hall. 

*  But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid. 

And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

^  Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame, 
You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  talcf 
And  tune  my  V^P»  of  border  frame, 

On  the  v^iid  banks  of  Eyandalev  ,5 
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M6         ^  Seof^t  BdUait, 

<  For  thou,  from  scenes  of  coortly  pride^ 

From  pleasure's  iigbtor  scenes  cantt  tarn,/ 

*  To  <frff#  oMivioh'^i  paH  aside, 

'  ^  ^AOd  Msirk  the  loi^  forgotteu  urn* 

r  <fbeQ9  9oU«maidl.at^JcotBinandv 

A|aiji  tbe  cnuiuWed.liaUs  aha]!  ri&e ; 
IpitLS  on  Evan's  bajaks  we  stand. 
The  ^t  retarns— the  present  flies,— 

<  Wliere  with  the  rock^s  wood->covered  aide 

Were  blended  late  tbe  ruins  green, 
Btse  Arrets  in  fantastic  pnde, 
And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 

'  Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 

Was  shagged  with  (horn  and  tangling  sloe. 
The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

*  Tis  night— the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 

Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream. 
And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  Are 
is  chequering  the  moon- light  beam. 

*  Fades  slow  their  light;  the. east  is  grey  ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower  ; 

Steetls  snort ;  uncoupled  stag- hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower/ 

The  three  following'  stanzas  are  fortunate  examples, 
among  ten  thousand,  of  Mr.  Scott*s  magical  powers  of  des* 
cription: 

*  Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale* 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  woniy 
What  suUcn  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the huiuer's pealing  horn  ? 

*  Mightiest  of  rU  the  beavt^  of  chace 

That  roam  in  woody  Cale(ion, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  hib  race, 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thunJcringon, 

*  Fierce  on  the  hunters'  qdivered  hand, 

He  n)lls  his  tyes  of  swarthy  glow, 
Spurns,  witii  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 
Ami  icsscs  high  his  mane  of  snow,*' 

Tbe  ♦  Grey  BrOllier'  contains  some  high,  but  too  transU 


♦  There  wo*  lone  prt'sorrcd  ii\  this  forest  lKc»  breed  of  ihe  Scottish  wild  cat^ 
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•nl;  beauties.  It  promises  much,  and  perf9nM  notbing. 
Why  a  fragment?  Itis  a  veryold  trick>  and  a  very  poor 
one,  to  break  off  a  story  io  the  middle.becaMse  the  author  is 
either  not  provided  with  a  sequel  or  has  become  tired  of  his 
su^ect.    If  it  is  not  worth  completiog,  burn  it. 

The  rest  of  the  bailads  we  think  very  inferior  to  those 
ve  have  noticed,  and  far  iVom  deserving  so  many  newsnits  of 
cloaths  as  have  been  jadged  necessary  for  their  rank  in  life^ 
Not  bat  there  must  be  some  marks  of  the  true  poetical  genius 
in  whatever  Mr.  Scott  composes;  but^  knowing  his  transcen. 
dant  powers,  we  grieve  when  we  see  them  either  thrown  away 
pr  negligently  handled.  The  songs  are  spirited  apd  elegant 
coipposilions,  but  only  five  in  number.  We  will  rive  ouir 
readers  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pathetic,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  composed  for  Mr.  Jones's  Collection  of 
Welsh  Airs.    '  The  dying  Bard.* 

*  Dinas  Emlinn,  lament  for  the  moment  is  ni^h. 
When  mut6  in  th«  woo«iUud«  thine  echoes  shall  die  : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Gtdwallon  shall  rave. 
And  mix  his  wilU  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave. 

^  In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of -shade, 
UnhOnoured  shall  flourish,  unhonoured  shall  fade ; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue. 
That  viewed  them  with  rapture^  with  rapture  that  snagi 

•  Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emfinn,  may  march  in  their  pride, 
And  cl^ase  the  proud  Saxou  from  Prestatyn's  bide; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  ^ive  life  to  their  name? 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  heroes  their  fame  I 

<  And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn  !  thy  daughters  so  fair, 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair; 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye. 
When  balf  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall  die  f 

•  Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi,  I  quit  thy  loved  scene. 
To  joip  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  wh«  have  been ; 
With  Leuarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Meriin  the  Old, 
Afid  sage  Taliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 

♦  And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  !  still  green  be  thy  shades, 
Unconqoered  thy  warriors,  and  match let>s  thy  maidi  ; 
And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell. 
Farewell,  my  loved  harp  I  my  la^t  treasure,  farewell !' 


Ago,  Thrir  apprarance  wns  beau'ifnl,  being  niilkfrh'te,  with  binck  mtiales, 
liufM  ami  hoots*.  ThebilUare  desciiUHi  by  miciont  ouilioi*  as  bftving  whhe 
.  iiiaacs  ;  but  ilwsc  of  l«Uer  d«y»  Imvc  luai  liiatpetuUariiv,  pcrhupa  wuh  mtCf- 
uvxiur«  wiibibe  laine  brvcd. 
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Mr  Wof^  of  Dr.  Firanklirt. 

The  Boles  whicb  accompaoy  this  voliimei  arespecimmliif 
Ihal'  taste  and  jndgmeDt  which  to  peculiarly  distbiguish  Mr. 
ScoiiS  researches  into  antiquity.  We  cannot  close  oar  article 
iritbout  expressing  a  wish  that  this  ^ntleman  might  empldy 
liis  extraordinary  talents,  and  the  fair  opportanity  which  bis 
•ituatioii  aifords  hiin^  of  elucidating  >by  some  regular  and  con- 
Hiected  work,  the  obscure  but  highly  interesting  subject  of 
ltoider«-history,  hitherto  made  known  to  ns  only  by  uncertaia 
.gJiBftpses  b  indistinct  and  broken  allusions. 


Art.  in. — The  complete  fVarksin  Phihsaphu,  Politics,  and 
Morahof  the  late  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ll.D,  now  fint 
€ollectcd  and  arranged ;  mth  Memoirs  of'  his  early  Life, 
tsritttn  by  Himse^\  In  three  Folumes.  Svo.  Johnson^ 
1806. 

THE  works  of  a  celebrated  politician  and  philosopher 
are -here  presented  in  one  view  to  the  consideration  of  the 
7eader>  who  may  probably  have  already  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  the  contents,  at  least  if  he  has  been  a  studious  mas,  dis« 
perseclin  various  ephemeral  publications  of  theauthor's  times. 
it  is  now  perhaps  rather  late  to  try  the  merits  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin as  a  writer,  since  the  public  opinion  has  long  ago  decided 
Jhls  place.  Yet  we  owe  it  to  the  reputation  of  the  man  not 
to  pass  over  in  entire  silence  his  present  re-appearance  on 
the  stage  of  life,  nor  to  treat  the  shade  of  the  philosopher 
with  a  disrespect  which  we  should  not  have  shown  to  him 
when  alive.  Many  who  disliked  the  politics  of  Franklin, 
admired  the  ingenuity  of  his  scientific  views,  and  the 
neatness  of  his  homely  and  simple  style;  while  to  some. 
Ills  zealous  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
appears  but  to  shed  an  additionariustre  on  his  discoveries  in 
science,  and  bis  reputation  as  a  writer. 

Our  admiration  of  Franklin's  eminence  in  various  depart- 
ments, is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  under   which  it  was  attained.     He   was 
bprn  in  an  bumble  if  not  an  obscure  station,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  hardships  which  a   comparative  state  of  poverty 
cannot  fail  to  occasion.     His  education  was  of  the  lowest- 
description,  and  hardly  embraced  objects  more  conspicuous^  , 
than  the  elements  of  reading  and  writinjf*    The  eairly  neces*"^ 
silyof  labour  abridged  bis  opportunities  of  self-improve- 
mcnt,and  he  struggled  amid  hisdifficulties  with  a  steady  per- 
severance and  a  generous  ardour,   which  the  sourest  cynic 
will  not  refuse  to  commend.    In  that  fragment  of  his  auto- 
biography which  is  riprinted  in  these  volumes^  Du  Fraak-^ 
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Works  (^  Dr.  Franklin^  ^49 

Uo  has  comraiiDicatec^  for  the  benefit  of  posterity^  the  meaot 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  roga«! 
lar  instruction  ;  and  we  believe  the  receipt  to  be  more  useful 
than  new,  more  easily  advised  than  pcactised  by  the  major- 
ity of  nxen,  and  to  consist  in  early  risings  methodical  distrjo 
butioa  of  tinae,  severe  economy  of  money,  and  a  Spajtaa 
contempt  of  luxurious  indulgences.  The  man  who  acU. 
upon  these  principles  will  rarely  fail  to  outstrip  his  compe- 
titors in  the  race>  and  afar  off  in  the  midst  of  bpnqur'  ^od 
wealth  to  contemplate  the  abject  condition  of  bis  former 
equals.    .  /  . 

The  American  stateshave  produced  few  considerable  me^ 
if  we  regard  the  Ijftr^e  population  by  which  they  are  inba*. 
kited.  Some  faticitul  authors  have  imagined  that  the  landa 
of  the  western  hemisphere^  being  of  a  younger  birth  than  thei 
xestof  the  earth,  haa  not  been  yet  able  to  produce  animals, 
of  such  size  and  importance,  or  vegetables  of  so  conspicuous 
qualities  as  the  elder  continents.  While  others  regarding^ 
the  new  world  with  an  eye  still  less  favourable^  have  asserteli 
that  the  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia  languished  and  de* 
generated  on  its  ungenial  soil,  and  that  the  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion were  producea  on  these  western  shores  with  a  conslitu« 
tion  of  body  and  a  vigour  of  mind  unec^ual  to  the  original 
powers  of  the  human  race.  This  proposition,  which  seeiM 
very  improbable  in  itself,  has  yet  been  countenanced  in  • 
certain  measure,  by  the  little  progress  made  by  the  Anglo* 
Americans  in  the  fine  arts,  and  even  in  the  profoundcr  sci* 
ences.  But  though  the  fact  be  thus  admitted^  there  is  no 
reason  to  attribute  the  scarcity  of  poets,  painters,  and  philo- 
sophers to  want  of  natural  powers,  but  to  the  absence  of  the 
circumstances  nece'ssary  to  call  forth  these  talents  into  ac- 
tion.  The  quantity  of  superfluous  labour  is  too  small  in  thd 
United  States,  to  enable  any  great  portion  of  th^  ihhabitanUi 
to  live  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxury.  Where  e\^ery  toan  may 
so  easily  enjoy  plenty  and  independance  as  .an  agricui* 
turist,  few  can  be  disposed  to  embrace  the  condition  of  « 
menial ;  few  can  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  morhid  deli- 
cacy of  the  rich  :  and  without  such  feelings,  the  taste  for  re- 
Jpnem^ent  cannot  be  extensive;  the  readers  of  poetry,  and 
the  admirers  of  pictures  must  be  few,  and  the  poeis  and 
painters  yet  fewer.  It  is  not  among  farmers  and  tobacco 
planters  that  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  votaries  of  the  muses^ 
Dutin  those  countries  where  Jand  having  become  scarce,  mul- 
titudes are  compelled  to  cultivate  their  talents  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  of  the  many  some  of  course  succeed.  The  Anglo* 
Americans  therefore  owe  their  backwardness  in  the  arts  and 
sciences^  not  to.tbe  deficiencies  of  their  minds,  but  to  th« 
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950  Works  of. Dr.  TrankRn. 

|>eeii1!arilie9d^  their  iitnafion;  aoc(  Dr.  FrankHn  has  thuf 
atfofber  claim  to  o^  appfobatioitlb  haTing  surmo^anted  not 
only  the  difficoltles  of  narrow  circumslances  and  imperfect 
education^  bat  the  additional  obs^uctions  arbing  from  the 
slate  of  society  in  bis  native  <^ountry. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  under  which  all  the  wri- 
Ijogs  of  Dr.  Frankiitl  may  be  arranged.  The  whole  of  his 
worlcsmay  be  coneidcfred  as  pbilosophical,  poMtlcal,  or  lite- 
rary. Tne  merits  of  theih  are  very  different^  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held  by  different  classes  of  meit 
is  no  less  so.  The  whole -is  nshered  in  by  an  advertisement 
df  no  considerable  length,  from  the  publishers/  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  works  of  Dr.Franklin,  though  often  par- 
tially collected,  were  never  before  brodgbt  together  in*  one 
unirorm  publicajtion.  The  present  volumes  are  professed  to 
contain  every  thitig  found  in  former  collections,  together* 
With  all  thd  separate  papers  which  the  editors  have  beem 
able  to  discover.  No  apology  is  offered  or  attempted  to 
be  offered  for  accumulating  so  large  a  collection  :  it  is 
even  asserted  that  none  can  be  necessary,  unless  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  whomDr.  Franklin  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  by 
will. 

It  appears,  according  to  the  statement  here  given,  thai  the 
grandson  of  Franklin  hastened  shortly  after  the  death  bf  bis 
grandfather  to  London,  with  the  papers  left  to  his  care. 
After  employing  some  time  in  ransbcktng  every-  public  li- 
brary ana  private  repository  for  prodoctions  oi^  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Erankiin,  negociations  were  entered  into  with  the  book- 
sellers for  the  sale  of  the  work.  These  gentlemen,  of  course, 
wanted  a  ^ood  bargain,  and  demurred  regarding  tbe  price 
asked,  which  amounted  tof  several  thousand  pounds.  We 
are  here  ii^formed  however  from  the  highest  authority,  that 
the  clenched  fists  of  the  trade  were  about  to  relax  and  pour 
forth  their  reluctant  guineas,  when  ihe  manuscript  and  the 
proprietor  disappeared,  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  It  is 
strongly  insinuated,  or  rather  positively  asserted,  that  tbe 
proprietor  bad  found  a  bidder  of  a  different  description  tn 
some  emissary  of  government.     Our  ministers,  it  6eems,were 

{lirievously  alarmed  at  tbe  proposed  publicatioti  of  Dr.  Frank** 
in's  papers,  and  were  willing  to  gratify  tbe  rapacity  of 
his  grandson,  rather  than  permit,  the  world  to  know  his 
opinion  of  their  predec  essors'  folly.  There  appears,  however, 
as  much  of  pique  and  the  malignity  of  disappointed  avarice, 
as  of  probability  in  this  statement.  It  is  dtil^cuit  to  imagine 
what  great  discoveries  were  to  be  dreaded  from  the  pub||cap 
tion  of  these  p:»pers,  and  yet  more  so  to  conceive  the  interest 
which  should  induce  the  ministry  of  a  period  sobss<||aeQt  t^. 
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the  year  1790,  to  veil  «rit|i  to  religion  ^i  oar0j  the  errors,  of  a 
former  cabiDet.  We  oaDnot,  iu»od  l^v^  mppaaUion^  give 
credit  to  iach  improbabilities*  -  It  is  is  tavonri^  oiaxim  of 
some,  that  g^overnment  is  always  m  the  wroiq;,  that  a  pUoc 
is  a  sure  extinguisher  of  public  viririej  and  that  from  the  re^ 
cesses  of  the  treasury  issue  foitfa  only  bribery  and.corrap- 
tioD.  But  on  the  simple  assertion  of  these  opinions,  we  are 
not  to  believe  every  malevolent  insinuation  against  indivi« 
duals,  nor  can  the  possibility  of  the  purchase  of  Franklin's 
manuscripts  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  its  actual  occurrence* 
We  do  i&ot  know  the  character  of  this  grandson  of  the  Ame* 
rican  pbi&sopher,  but  if  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind  and 
ddicale  feelings,  is  it  not  possible  also  that  he  might  have 
4>rank  back  in  disgust  from  the  shop-keeper-like  bartertng 
of  the  relics  of  bis  grandfather  I  that,  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways'  of  trade,  he  might  have  compared  with  reluctant  in- 
digi;iation,  the  sale  of  the  mental  produce  of  his  revered 
progenitor  to  the  exposure  of  a  sheep  in  Smithfield,  the 
shillings  in  the  price  of  which  are  counted  with  •avaricioos  • 
accuracv  against  the  limbs,  the  fleece,  the  fat,  and  the  blood 
of  the  MYOted  animal  f  It  is  tpoe  we  had  no  reason  and  no 
right  to  expect  this  view  in  the  preface  of  the  publishers,  who 
of  course  value  a  work  only  by  its  sale,  and  would  give  more 
for  a  book  of  scurvy  jests  than  for  the  finest  composition 
in  tlie  world,  if  it  were  likely  to  sell  better.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  just  upon  that  account* 

The  philosophical  papers  of  Dr.  Franklin,  *yirbich  are  here 
collected  with  ^reat  care,  consist  chieily  of  short  essays 
presented  to  different  societies  of  which  be  ,  was  a  member^ 
and  of  letters  written  to  those  numerous  correspondents  in  ^ 
every  part  of  the  world,  whom  he  bad  procured  by  his  private 
worth  or  bis  public  talents.  To  this  part  of  the  work  is  pre*  , 
fixed  his  life  written  by  himself;  and  a  very  amusing  aud  in- 
structive performance  it  is,  fiiU  of  ingenious  reflexions  con-  . 
yeyed  in  language  of  striking  simplicity,  and  displaying  the 
sagacity  of  a  profound  judgment*  Indeed  ajudgaienidf 
uncommon  strength  and  clearness  was  the  most  pecuiiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mind  of  this  philosopher.  His  account  of 
bis  life  terminates  abruptly  at  an  early  period,  and'is  cou- 
tinned  to  bb  death  by  the  late  Dr.  Sluber  of  Philadelphia. 
On  this  continuation  we  cannot  bestow  much  praise.  ISeiih^r 
in  matter  nor  composition  is  it  worthy  of  its  place*  Vtis  in  style 
as  remote  from  the  engaging,  plainness  of  Franklin  as  in 
thocrght  it  is  opposite  to  his  nioderationi  candoui' and  mo- 
desty. The  praises  of  America  are  too  frequently  introduced* 
and'  the  enlogium  of  Franklin  is  yet  more  considerable  than 
bis  merits,  though  of  them  we  entextaiii  no  conteoiptible 
idea.    •  '   Digitized  by  Google       


MH  .  tVorhof  t>r.  PrunkHn. 

^  As  a  Dbilosopber  Franblia  certainly «hoved  b^Mi  peti^triU 
4ioo^aDO,tbe few  experiments  wbich^he  performed areiQgenbat 
ind  coQvinciog.  His  theory  of  positive  and  negatiYeekcU^i- 
city  is  tiodoubtedly  the  best  that  has  yet  been  glared  of  thet€ 
catraordinary  phenomexia;  but  it  »  not  entitled  to  all  the 
praises  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  Dr.  Stuber.  It  is 
Hot  that  immaculate  and.  irrefragable  e^'planation  which^fae 
jmagines^and  is  far  from  affording  a  complete  and  sattsiaciory 
account  of  all  the  operatiotis  of  electricity.  Yet  if  Dr.  Frank-' 
lin  had  done  no  more,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  his  name 
would  have  ranked  high  aaK>ng  the  phllojsophers  of  bis 
limef,  and  be  must  still  have  been  reg^arded  as  the  great- 
est man  of  science^  of  whom  \\i^  -northern  continent  of 
jimerica  can  boast  as  its  own*  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the 
proof  which  he  save  of  the  real  nature  of  thunder  by  meaos 
of  the  electrical  klte.is  not  only  positive  and  important,  hut 
extraordinary  in  its  kind  and  ingenious  in  its  invention.  The 
whole  af  Dr.  Franklin's  papers  on  this  and  every  other  phi-* 
losophical  subject,  or  at  least  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tl)em/ 
are  contained  in  the  first  of  these  volumes.  From  the  pe« 
rusalof  them  the  reader  will  derive  more  pleasure  thaa  he 
can  fairly  expect  to  experience  from  the  majority  of  philoso- 
phical papers  of  equal  excellence  and  antiquity.  It  was  one  of 
franklin's  peculiar  merits  to  bring  down  every  thing  of  which 
be  treated  to  the  plainest  and  most  uneducated  understandings 
Instead  of  involving  simple  truths  in  pompons  and  perplexed 
fonguage,  hedivested  the  mostabstruseof  half  their  obscurity 
by  the  clearness  of  his  expressions,  and  added  the  most  agree-* 
able  wnvtti  of  ^tyle  to  the  strongest  and  soundest  senses 
"With  these  qualifications  we  do  not  doubt  thai  the  philoso« 
phical  writings  of  Franklio  will  joiig  continue  to  be  read,  ami 
the  present  collection  of  them  is  likely  to  prove  a  welcome 
present  to  many  who  might  find  the  access  difficult  to  the 
original  publication. 

The  second  division  of  the  contents  of  this  work  con« 
lains  the  political  papers  of  Dr.Franklin,  consisting  of  letters^ 
memorials,  examinations,  and  short  essays.  The  active  and 
intelligent  mind  of  this  author  v/as  early  noticed  by  hii 
countrymen,  and  long  before  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  l^nglaiid  he  was  n  considerable  political  cba-^ 
racter.  As  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  J^enusylvania^  he 
was  distinguished,  according  to  Dr.  Stubcr,  by  short  pithy 
speeches,  where  often,  in  a  few  plain  sentences,  with  hdf  a 
dozen  apt  proverbs,  and  a  well  told  slory,  he  was  able  to 
undo  the  effect  of  the  most  flowery  and  eloqi en  t  harangue^ 
produced  in  tliose  days  on  the  oilier  side  oi  the  Atlaulic.  Of 
l2ii8  talent  the  following  speech  is  an  example  ; 
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*  I  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  constitution  at  prr^ 
^nt:  but,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  it;  for  having 
lived  long,  1  have  experienced  many  Instances  of  being  Obliged,  by 
better  information,  or  faller  consideration,  to  change  opinions,  even 
on  important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right,  but  found  to  b« 
otherwise.     Il  is,  therefore,  that,  the  qjder  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I 
am  to  doubt  my  own  judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  judg<« 
ment  of  others.     Most  men,  indeed,  as  well  as  most  sects  in  religion, 
think  therosf  Ives  in  possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  whenever  othera 
differ  from  them,it  is  so  far  error.  Steel,  a  protestant,  in  a  dedication, 
tells  the  pope,  that  *^  the  only  difference  between  our  two  churches, 
in   their  opinions  of  the  certainty  of  their  doctrines  is,  the  Romisfai 
church  is  infallible^  and  the  church  of  England  never  in  the  wrong." 
But,  though  raan^  private  persons  think  almost  as  highly  of  their  own 
infallibility  as  of  that  of  their  sect  j  few  express  it  so  naturally  as  acer* 
tain  French  lady,  who,  in  a   little  dispute  iVith   her  sister,    said  I 
don't  know  hiw  it  happens,  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  my- 
self that   is   always    in   the   right.     II  n*y  a  que  moi  qui   a  tou^ 
jours  raison.     In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to  this  constitu-* 
tion,  with  all  its   faults,  if  they  are  sucb^  because  I  think  agene»* 
ral  government  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form.of  gov^nmenfi 
but  what  may  be  a  blessing,  if  well  administered;  and  I  believe  far* 
ther,  thiit  this  is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of  years^ 
and  can  only  end   in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before  it, 
vhen  the  people  sliall  become  so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  go* 
vernment,  being  incapable  of  any  other.     1  doubt  too,  whether  any 
other  convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  con«» 
Stitutioti.     For  when  you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  ad- 
Vantage  of  their  joint  wisdom^  you  inevitably  assemble  with  those 
tnen,  all  thdir  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  theil* 
local  interests,  and  their  selfish  views.     From  such  an  assembly  can 
a  perfect  production  be  expected  f  It  fhercfore  astonishes  me,  Sir,  to 
£nd  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  perfection  as  it  does;  and 
1  think  it  will  astonish  our  enemies^who  are  waiting  with  confidence 
to  hear,  that  our  cotincilsare  confounded^  like  those  of  the  bailderi 
of  Babylon,  and  that  our  states  are  on  the  point  of  reparation,  only 
to  meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  each  other's  throats^ 

*Thus  I  consent,  sir,  to  this  constitution,  because  J  expect  no 
better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure,  that  this  is  not  the  best.  The 
opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors,  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  I 
have  never  whispered  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these 
walls  they  were  born^and  he^  they  shall  die.  If  every  one  of  us  in 
returning  to  our  constituents  were  to  report  the  objections  he  has 
had  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  gain  partisans  in  support  of  them,  we 
might  prevent  its  being  generally  receivcd,*and  thereby  lose  all  the 
salutaiy  effects  and  great  advantages  resulting  naturally  in  our  favour 
among  foreign  nations  as  well  as  among  ourselves  from  our  real  or 
apparent  unanimity.  Much  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  any 
government,  in    procuring  and  securing   happiness  to   tW  people, 
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depends  on  opinioHi  on  tbe  general  opinion  of  the  goodness  of 
ihat  government,  as  well  )as  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  go* 
Temors. 

'  I  hope  therefore  that  for  our  own  sakes  as  part  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  we  shall  act  heartily  and  nnani* 
nously  in  recommending  this  constitution  wherever  our  influence 
may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and  endeavours  to  the 
means  of  having  it  well  administered. 

<  On  the' whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wi&h,  that  every 
Bsemberof  the  convention,  who  may  still  have  objections,  would 
with  me,  on  this  occasion,  doubt  a  little  of  his  own  infallibility,  and 
to  make  manifest  our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to  this  instru«> 
vent' 

*  [The  motion  was  then  made  for  adding  thelaU  formulA,vij. 

*  Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent,  &c.  whick 
was  agreed  to,  and  added  accordingly.]'   ' 

In  consequence  of  this  political  eminence.  Dr.  Franklin 
ivas  appointed  agent  fo^  several  of  tbe  states  at  the  court  of 
Eneland^aDd  accordingly  for  a  long  series  of  years  he  resided 
IB  London  to  watch  over  their  interests  and  present  their  re- 
moostj^aDces,  which  were  neither  few  nor  feeble.     Upon  tbe 
whole,  though  the  conduct  of  Franklin  was  not  always  frieediy 
to  the  interests  of  England,,  we  believe  him  to  have  endea- 
Toured,  as  far  as  his  influence  reached,  to  promote  concilia- 
tory measures  between  the  colonies  and  tbe  mother  country 
as  long  as  there  was  any  probability  of  their  success.    The 
Japse  of  thirty  years  has  rooted  men's  passions  and  cleared 
their  understandings,  and  it  is  now  tlie  opinion  of  most 
politicians  that,  if  the  conduct  of  Britain  was  not  on  the  oc- 
casion, of  the  unfortunate  quarrel  tyrannical  and  unjust,  it 
was  at  least  most  unwise  and  imprudent.'  When  the  mem-, 
bers  of  a  family  dispute,  strangers  are  the  gainers,and  harmony, 
goodwill  and  afieotion  are  as  emiuently  useful  in  the  govern- 
Sxeotof  men  in  public  as  in  private  lilie.Considering  the  very 
great  share  which  Franklin  had  in  all  tbe  transactions  which< 
preceded  tbe  era  of  American  independence,  or  accompanied 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  it  must  be  allowed  that  poste- 
rity is  likely  to  peruse  with  great   interest,  such  documents 
as  are  here  collected.     The  letters  and  speeches  given   in 
"various  parts  of  these  volumes,  in  which    the  future  events 
betwpen  Britaiband  America  are   foretold,  afford  many  ex- 
amples of  the  justest  foresight,  though,  as  Dr.  Franklin  re- 
marks himsellin  a  letter  to  Lord  Home,  he  had  tlie  fate  of 
Cassandra,  not  to  be  believed  till  the  prefdictions  were  veri- 
fied by  the  event.    The  following  letter  shows  how  sincerely 
he  was  disposed  to  promote  a  i:econpiUation  between  Ame- 
rica and  England ; 
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'I  feceived  your  obliging  fa?our  oi  A^^l^th  in3taDt.  Your  sen- 
timents of  the  importance  of  the  present  dispute  between  Great  Efrir 
tain  and  the  colonies,  appear  to  me  extremely  jqst.  There  is  no-^ 
thing  I  wish  for  more  than  to  see  it  amicably  an4  equitably  set* 
tied. 

*  But  Providence  will  bring  about  its  own  ends  by  its  ownmeaus^ 
apd  if  it  intends  the  downfall  of  a  nation  that  nation  will  be  scr 
blinded  by  its  pride,  and  other  passions,  as  not  to  see  its  danger,  ot 
how  its  fall  may  be  prevented. 

*  JBeing  born  and  bred  in  one  of  the  countries,  and  having  lived 
long  and  made  many  agreeable  connexions  of  friendship  in  the 
other,  I  Wish  all  prosperity  to  both  :  but  I  have  talked  and  written 
to  much  and  so  long  on  the  subj  ect^  that  my  acquaintance  are 
weaiy  of  hearing,  and  the  public  of  reading  any  more  of  it^  whidt 
begins  to  make  me  weary  of  talking  and  writing;  especially  as  I 
do  not  find  that  I  have  gained  any  point,  in  either  coontry^  except 
that  of  rendering  myself  suspected,  by  my  impartiality  ^  in  England, 
of  being  too  much  an  American,  and  in  America  of  being^  too 
much  an  Englishmaiu  Your  opinion,  however,  weighs  with  me, 
•nd  encourages  me  to  try  one  effort  more,  in  a  full',  though  concise 
state  of  facts,  accompanied  with  arguments  drawn  from  those  facts  ; 
to  be  published  about  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after  the  holi- 
days. 

*  If  any  good  may  be  done  I  shall  rejoice  ;  but  at  present  I  almost  ^ 
despair/ 

This  is  follpwed  by  another  letter  from  Mr.  Strahfta  tb^ 
king's  printer,  to  Dr.  Franklin^  containing  som^  queries  oa 
the  subject  of  the  differeoceA  between  tSe  tyro  countriefl. 
A  long  friendship  had  united  Dr.  ^Franklin  to  Mr.  Straban^ 
and  tboueh  the  latter  appears  evidently  to  be  against  the 
caose  of  the  AinericaDs^  the  discordance  of  opinion  is  mildly 
borne  by  the  former.  But  after  the  rupture  took  place,  the 
doctor's  patience  and  good  nature  were  exhausted^  and  he 
abjured  the  frieDdsbip  of  Strah^a  in  the  foUowipg  terms : 

'Mr.  Stnihan, 
'  Ydu  are  a  mepiber  of  that  parliament,  and  hare  formed  part  of ' 
that  majority, which  has  condemned  my  native  country  to  destruction. 
'*  You  have  begun  to  bom  our  towns,  and  to  destroy  their  inha* 
bitants! 

*  Look  at  your  hands  !— they  are  stained  with  the  blood  6f  yout  * 
relations  and  your  acquaintances- 

*  You  and  1  were  loqg  friends;  you  are  at  present  my  enemy' 
and  I  am  yours, 

•B.  FRANKLIN.' 

We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  an  enraged  poK 
litician  may  be  indulged  in  these  sallies  of  piatsioDy  but  ai 
least  we  may  safely  assert  that  such  viglenoe  i>  not  very  pbK 
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losophicaly  and  in  plain  language  approacbes  somewhat  to 
the  absard. 

The  lasty  the  least,  and  perhaps  the  best  part  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's works  consists  of  his  moral  papers.  Of  these  a  series  of 
essays,  called  the  Basy  Body,  weire  written  by  the  author^ 
vhen  he  was  a  tradesman  at  Pliiladelphia,  and  were  pub- 
lished in  a  weekly  newspaper.  Frankhn  was  in  those  days  a 
devoted  admirer  of  tb'e  Spectator,  and  like  his  great  prede* 
cessor,  he  seta  himself  up  as' the  censor  of  morals,  and  the 
correcter  of  the  minor  iniquities  of  the  age. ,  The  sermon  is 
suited  to  the  congregation,  and  frugality,  sobriety,  and  in- 
dustry aye  the  virtues  chiefly  inculcated.  The  style  is,  as 
usual,  plain  and  engaging ;.  perhaps  occasionally  somewhat 
low.  The  wit  too  is  not  always  successful ;  and  on  the  whole, 
though  a  certain  clas&  of  our  country-people  might  be 
much  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  we  do  not 
think  they  are  likely  to  raise  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
author  to  any  extraordinary  height.  Indeed,  in  some  places, 
both  the  thoughts  and  expressions  are  actually  vulgar  and 
dirty, 

A  number  of  detached  little  essays  follow  the  Busy  Body, 
.Some  of  these  have  great  m^rit.  We  may  specify  a  very 
lively  and  humorous  dialogue  between  Franklin  and  the 
gout,  which  we  regret  extremely  that  we  cannot  quote  en- 
tire, on  account  of  its  length,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  garble 
it  by  excerption.  Thcysame  objection  does  not  supply  to  the 
followrag  new  mode  of  lending  money  : 

*  I  send  you  herewith  a  i^ill  for  ten  louis  d'oys.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  such  a  sum.  I  only  lend  it  to  you.  When  you  shall 
return  to  your  country,  you  caanot  fail  getting  into  some  business 
that  will  in  time  enable  you  to  pay  all  your  debts.  In  that  case, 
ivheh  you  meet  with  another  honest  roan  in  similar  distress,  you 
must  pay  mc  by  lending  t}iis  sum  to  him,  enjoining  him,  to  dischargt 
the  debt  by  a  like  operation,  when  he  shall  be  able,  and  shall  meet 
with  such  another  opportunity.  I  hope  it  may  thus  go  thsough 
many  hands  before  it  meet  with  a  knave  to  stop  its  progress.  This 
IS  a  trick  of  mine  for  doing  a  good  deal  with  a  little  money.  I  am 
not  rich  enough  to  afford  much  in  good  works,  and  so  am  obliged 
to  be  cunning  and  make  the  most  of  a  little! 

Dr.Franklin  appears  to  have  borne  his  old  age  well.  He 
never  degraded  uis  character  by  that  captious  queruloosness 
so  frequent  amongst  those  of  advanced  years.  He  contem- 
plated futurity  without  horror,  and  reflected  on  the  past 
with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  pride.  l^erhap»  an  ex* 
cellent  constitution  and  habits  of  uncommon  temperance 
coptributedin  no  small  degree  to  the  health  o£  his  body. 
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«a  well  n%  to  the  moral  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  is  no  unu* 
,6util  thing  to  condemn  others  for  faults,  from  whicb'it  is  no 
merit  in  us  to  be  free.  The  man  of  robust  health  cannot 
'imagine  the  nature  of  his  sensations,  wl>o  pines  under  a 
thousand  harassing  feelings,  and  falls  a  martyr  to  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  internal  and  unobvious disease*  Dr.  Frank* 
lin  however,  till  a  short  time  before  iiis  death,  enjoyed  a 
state  of  health  fortunate  fpr  himself  and  for  the  world,  and 
he  bore  the  pains  of  the  gravel  in  the  latter  part  of  his  exis- 
tence  with  philosophic  equanimity.  After  a  long  life,  du- 
ring which  he  had  obtained  an  independent  fortune,  an  ex« 
dted  rank  among  his  fellow  citizens,  the  love,  the  esteem^ 
and  the  admiration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world  ^  after 
witnessing  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  his  native 
country,  and  aftei;  observing  her  rapid  progress  to  greatness,  . 
he  died  full  of  years  and  honor.  The  Anglo-Americans 
cannot  be  accused  of  undervaluing  his  merits,  either  as  a 
philosopher  or  a  statesman.  Their  great  men  are  too  few 
to  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  only  common  policy  to  think,  or  at 
least  to  speak  well  of  one's  native  country.  Vet  it  is  surpri8>- 
ing  that  so  little  pains  hav^  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  to  illustrate  the  reputation  ofDr.Franklin, 
that  so  many  years  should  have  passed  without  an  attempt 
on  their  part  to  collect  and  arrange  his  literary  and  philo- 
sophical productions,  and  that  at  last  the  task  should  have 
devolved  c^  the  booksellers  of  London.  As  the  Americans 
in  general  are  not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  a  profitable 
adventure,  we  must  suppose  this  supineness  on  their  part  to 
liave  arisen  from  one  source  only,  from  the  conviction  of  the  • 
improbability  of  the  success  of  such  a  speculation  in  their 
country. 

One  portion  of  Dr.  Franklin's  works  may  perhaps  be, 
separated  advantageously  from  the  general  division  which 
we  made  of  them  into  philosophical,  political  and  literary. 
AVe  allude  to  those  papers  which  treat  of  political  economy, 
and  especially  of  the  political  economy  of  America.  In 
these  there  are  certainly  many  marks  of  a  profound  and 
acutejudgment.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  reflex- 
ions w^re  written  very  long  ago,  before  so  much  light  waa 
thrown  "on  these  subjects  by  the  admirable  theory  of  Dr. 
Smith,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  well  the  native  strong 
sense  of  Dr.  Franklin  has  guided  him  through  the  per- 
plexities of  intricate  questions,  and  how  frequently  he  has 
forestalled  the  opinions  of  our  celebrated  countryman.  Ou 
other  parts  of  political  economy,which  do  not  regard  the  value 
of  money  and  labour  so  much  as  the  principles  of  popula- 
tion and  the  prosperity  of  states^  he  is  no  lessjust  and  distinct 
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jn  his  views ;  and  the  risader  of  some  taste  abd  connderaUc 
acateness  will  not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  iDgeoatty  uid 
istrength  of  bi»  reasonings.  Though  a  considerable  part  of 
the  knowledge^  perhaps  the  whole^  may  be  obtained  more 
(Completely  from  more  recent  sjurces^  there  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, great  pleasure  in  observing  the  process  bj  which  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  genius  arrives  at  its  conclusions,  and  we  may 
fidmiretbe  bea\ityand  elegance  of  the  structure,  and  the 
correctness  oT  its  proportions,  though  architecture  may  af- 
ford spepimens  of  more  complete  art  and  more  extensive 
Utility. 

In  general  the  contents  of  these  volumes  have  afforded 
us  considerable  satisfaction,  and  we  believe  that  the  public 
will  receive  them  with  pleasure.  The  paper,  ornaments  and 
typography  are  of  commendable  elegance,  and  the  work  will 
form  a'necessary  appendage  to  every  library  of  the  smallest 
pretensions  to  importance. 


Art.  IV.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  Blank-Veru: 
with  Notes.  By  P.  fVilliams,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Afc- 
rioneth,  S;c.  (FoL  I.  containing  the  first  Book.)  i^mo. 
Ss.    LacUngtoi^.     1806. 

IT  is  very  easy  to  lay  down  precepts  for  translation  both 
}n  prose  and  verse,  and  those  precepts  have  at  various  times 
been  well  drawn  up  and  eleeantly  enforced.  But  a  very 
phort  comparison  of  the  numoer  of  those  who  have  made 
attempts  in  this  wi^y  with  that  of  the  unsuccessful  adven* 
turers,  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  translation  is  not  so 
f^asy  a  thing  as  it  may  appear  in  theory.  Even  in  prpse, 
the  transfusion  of  idiom  without  suffering  the  spirit  to  eva- 
porate is  a  task  in  which  very  few  have  attained  much  emi- 
nence. Except  the  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
translated  by  Spelman,  Polybius  by  Hampton,  Aristotle's  Art 
pf  Poetry  by  Twining,  and  the  Letters  of  Cicero  aj^d  Pliny  by 
Melmoth,  we  do  not  at  presentrecollcct  any  English  trans* 
lation  of  a  classical  prose  author^  which  satisfies  at  once  the 
^learned  and  the  unlearned  reader.'  But  in  poetry,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  translation  arises  in  a  very  high  proportion, 
{(owe*s  Lncan  is  perhaps  the  best  version  of  which  we  have 
to  boast ;  yet  how  far  it  is  from  a  perfect  model,  any  one  who 
has  read  Dr.  Bent]ejr*s  observations  at  the  end  of  the  Eleu- 
therus  Lipsiensis,  may  easily  judge.  Dryden's  Virgil  is  as 
full  of  faults  as  it  is  of  beauties.  |lorace  we  have  none  :  and 
notwithstanding  the  laborious,  and  certainly  in  parts  success* 
ftjl^  attempts  of  Pop^  and  Covvper^  we  »ill  ventujfe  to  4cW-? 
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*  Homer  we  have  nooe.  Nor  is  the  desideratum,  ve  fear, 
likely  to  be  supplied  by  Dr.  Williams.  Al  least  this  will  not 
be  the  case  unless  he  entirely  new-casts  bis  first  book»  and 
executes  the  rest  on  a  very  different  plan  to  that   which  he 

V  has  hitherto  adopted. 

We  admire  not  that  repressive  style  of  criticism,  which 
throws  cold  water  upon  every  bold  essay  to  improve  upoa 
past  labours  by  taxing  the  adventurer  with  impudence.   In 
an  arduous  undertaking  like  the  present,  nothing  but  a  sue* 
cession  of  efforts  can  give  a  chance  for  success.     It  was  Dry- 
den's  attempt  to  translate  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  which 
very  probably  suggested  to  Pope  the  idea  of  completing 
the  work.     It  was  rope's  failure  which  induced  Cowpcr  to 
try  theeffect  of  verse  without  ryhme.    And  who  knows  but 
Dr.  Williams's  example  may  tempt  some  brother  Cambriaa 
4o  tune  his  harp  to  the  genuine  notes  of   the  Grecian  min- 
strel i  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
perfect  poetical  translation  of  Homer,  into  English  or  any 
other  modern  language,  is  one  of.  the  moajb  hazardous   at- 
chievements.  Homer  wrote  his  epic  poems  in   what  may  ^ 
comparatively  be  called  a  semi-barbarous  age,  and,  like  every 
other  original  writer,  he  wrote  to  please  the  taste  of  bis  con- 
temporaries.    Hence  arises  an  infinity  of  quaint  expression's, 
vulgar  allusions,  and  minute  narrations,  which  suited  hiv 
own  age  and  country,  and  while  communicated  in  his  owa 
language, do  not  oi&nd  even  readers  of  a  more  refined  »ra, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  referring  every  thing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  hie  wrote  bis  poems,  we  find  all  con- 
sistent and  of  a  piece,  however  abhorrent  in  some  particular^ 
from  modern  manners.     But  when  these  exotic  id^as  are 
communicated  in  a  modern  language,  the  mind  is  imme- 
diately revolted  by  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  new   and 
old  ;  and  hence  arises  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Homer.     Pope  saw  this  difl[iculty,  and,  to  avoid  it^ 
iias  modernized  the  manner*}  and  sentiments  of  Jiis  original 
to  so  unwarrantable  a  degree,  as  to  justify  the  observatioa 
of 'siBshing  Bontlcy  yvith  his  despersyte  hook,'  that>  though 
a  pretty  poem,  his  translation  was  not  Homer.      In   a  wordj 
Pope,  like  the  nurse-maid  of  his  Scriblerus,   has  rubbed  up 
the  rusty  nail ;  but,  like  her  too,  he  has  spoiled  the  antique* 
Cowper  has  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.     An  enthusias- 
tic admirer>  of  his  author,  he  was  not  aware  that  what  is 
good  in  Greek,  will  not  always  please  in  English.      HoUwo 
barks  and  szcijt  skips,  are  Insufferably  bald  and  insipid  'ex** 
pressions  to  an  English  reader,  though  to  the  classical  stu* 
dent.whose  mind  i.nmediately  springs  off  from  the  copy  to  the 
origiualj  they  may  not*  be  quite  so  offensive.     ^Somethmg> 
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therefore^  must  eTidently  be  sacrificed  of  fidelity  to  ease^ 
and  a  translator  of  Homer  must  cither  take  the  liberty  of 
dropping  bis  otiose  epithets^  as  '  swift-winged  words/  *  far- 
darting  Apollo/  &c,or  be  content  to  see  his  pages  converted 
into  an  Envelope  by  grocers  and  pastry-cooks.  Yet  eren 
here  nothing  more  ought  to  be  detracted  fropo  accuracy 
than  is  necessary  to  Closure  ease  and  originality;  and  much  ^ 
after  all,  will  remain  of  an  antique  ouaintness,  which  we  see 
one,  and  only  one,  method  of  remeaying  ;  namely,  by  giv* 
ing  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  style,  and  forming  it  upon  a 
model  somewhere  between  that  of  Spenser  and  Milton.  We 
have  often  regretted  that  Cowper  yielded  so  far  to  the 
criticisms  of  his  friends,  as  to  cancel  most  of  the  antiquat- 
ed phrases  which  he  had,  it  seems,  at  first  introduced  into 
his  version.  This  plan,and  a  little  more  of  the  sinewy  strength 
of  the  Miltonic  measure,  would  have  elevated  his  perform- 
ance infinitely^above  its  present  merits.  Nothing,  we  are 
.  experimentally  convinced,  can  ever  make  Homer "  palatable 
to  a  modern  reader,  but  an  artificial  air  of  antiquity,  such 
as  may  supply  that  which  is  essential  to  the  original ;  and 
he  that  would  copy  the  Iliad  so  as  to  please,  must  dip  bis 
pencil  in  colours  extracted  from  our  older  poets  and  f  isongs 
of  other  years/  But  this  is  not  all:  He' must  endeavour 
to  acquire  that  harmonious  strength  of  versification,  and 
that  sustained  dignity  of  manner  in  relating  little  as  well  as 
^reat  events,  which  shine  so  peculiarly  inMilton,and  which, 
iince  him,  no  writer  of  £nglish  blank- verse  has  ever  com- 
pletely mastered.  A  story-teller,  so  very  circupistantial  as 
|Iomer(asCowpep  has  justly  remarked  in  one  of  his  betters) 
must  of  necessity  often  present  us  with  much  matter  in  it- 
self capable  of  no  other  embellishment,  than  purity  of  dic- 
tion and  harmony  of  versification  can  give  to  it.  Ilic  labor, 
hoc  opus  tst»  For  our  language,  unless  it  be  very  severely 
chastised,  has  not  the  terseness^  nor  our  measure  the  music 
of  the  Greek.  To  this  he  must  add  a  judicious  discernment 
of  what  may  be  copied  exactly,  and  what  requires  to  be 
softened,  and  how  much  softened,  in  order  to  please  in  Eng- 
lish. At  any  rate,  he  must  pnrsue  a  widely  diflTerent 
track  from  Dr.  Williams,  to  whose  specimen  it  isi  high  time 
to  confine  our  attention.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  then.  Dr.  Williams  is  of  an  opinion  dia- 
metrically oppositeto  what  we  have  stated  as  our  own  respect- 
ing the  use  ofantiquated  expressiotK^.  On  this  subject  he  shall 
speak  for  himself. 

•  The  public  have  also  decreed,  that  ^ir.  Cowper  has  by  no  means 
succeeded  asatrau^ilator  of  Homer-^Th^l  his  sentence  thovgh  copious 
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1$  often  Inverted  and  abrupt,  his  phrase  too  harsh  and  colloquial, 
hoVdering  at  times  on  what  is  even  vulgar,  and  that  both  his  metre, 
and  language,  savour  too  much  of  the  style  and  manner  used  two 
bund  red  years  ago — That,  though  he  has  painted  some  of  the  des<? 
criptive  scenes  with  a  masterly  hand,  still,  his  Homeric  verse  and 
period  are,  in  general,  very  different  from  his  own  in  that  classical 
poem  the  Task ;  for,  even  from  his  own  account  in  some  of  the  letters 
Jatiely  published  by  Mr.  ilayley,  heseems'to  have  conceived  a  strange 
idea',  that  Homer,  because  a  very  ancient  author,  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated in  an  antiquated  style  and  manner/ 

Affain  lif .  W.  professes  (page  xi.)  to  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  adscititious  finery  of  Pope  on  one  hand^  and,  on 
theother^  the  '  robes  antique*  of  Cowper.  It  is  unnecesi^ 
.  sary  to  repeal  here  our  arguments  in  favour  of  these  robes 
antique;  but  we  do  not  perceive  ^hat  Dr.  Williams  varies 
from  his  predecessor  much  in  this  fespect.  The  words  erst, 
ien,  straight,  meet  our  eyes  at  the  first  opening  of  the  book^ 
and  we  find  many  rather  aukward  inversions,  as  the  accusative; 
case  placed  between  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  which 
carry  something  of  an  antique  air,  if  pot  dress.  Of  the  har- 
monious variety  of  which  blank-verse  is  capable.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams seems  either  totally  insensible  or  regardless.  Whj^t 
ear  can  endure  the  Utter  of  the  two  following  lines  ? 

*  Who  keni>' d  that  silver-footed  Thetis,  daughter 
Of  th'  old  sire  Marine,  had  with  him  conferr'd/ 

'  Vulgar  and  colloquial  phrases  occur  almost  in  ever^  line. 

*  For  Atreus'  son  had  Chryses  rough/j/  us'd/ 


-*  Then,  in  that  case, 


Prepare  thii  instant  some  reward  for  me.' 

*  Thou  drunkard  !  dog  in  effrontery^  butdire 
At  heart!*  &c, 

*  For,  of  old,  with  ev*n  braver  men  than  you 
I've  dealings  had,  and  they  ne'er  A^W  me  cheap* 

The  two  last  examples  are  as  deficient  in  harmony  a«  in 
dignity  of  expression.  i     c  x\    xkt  ^ 

The  following  two  lines  may  stand  as  a  sample  of  Dn  W .  f 
Bfoficiency  in  the  Bathetic. 

—  *  Woe  betide  the  man  whom  I  approach  ! 
But  of  these  things  we  *ll  think  some  other  lime/ 

There  would  be  no  end,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  tran- 
scribe all  the  absurd  qiiainlnesses  and  vulgarisms,  into  which 
tile  present  translator  has  been  betrayed  by  a  wish  to  behle-r 
ral  and  at  the  $aqie  Ume  familiftr. 
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Agamemnon  is  SBrt  chagrined;  ihe  priest  vilely  used;  Bind 
>chilles  cries  out  unejmo  acfaUaciis :  '  Tin  off  for  Phthia/ 
Ms^grainL  a^ptmiou  is  rendered  with  perfidious  fidelity^  'of 
0>en  articulating  various  sounds ;'  which  falts  not  far  short 
ti  Dr.  Geddes's  version  of  ofLfvifsfta  ts  faprrfw,  '  And  an  all- 
lound-abonl-close-cover'd  quiver/ 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  be  sensible^  that  if  Pope'a 
translation  was  poetry  without  being  Horner^  Dr.  W/s  bids 
faii  to  inherit  the  converse  of  this  title^  and  to  be  Homer 
wtihoai  being  poetry^  as  far  as  this  can  be  the  caser-  Bui 
kt  us  be  just :  Vr.  W.  has  certainly  in  some  particulars  of  na 

feat  importance  given  the  sense  of  his  author  more  accuraie- 
ihan  his  predecessors:  his  notes  are  entertaining  and  use- 
I,  and  he  has  borrowed  freely  from  Damm  and  Heyne  in 
composing^  them.  To  the  novice  in  Greek  learnings  for 
whom  his  wotk  seems  principally  intended^  it  may  be  not 
wifchodt  some  little  use.  But  readers  of  taste  will,  we  believe, 
look  for  something  better  before  thev  throw  aside  the  trans- 
lations of  Pope  or  even  of  Cowper,  defective  as  they  are. 

We  have  extended  our  strictures  longer  than  we  other- 
wise should^  considering  the  smallness  and  inferior  merits  of 
tbe  Tolume,  that  we  might  averts  if  possible^  the  threatened 
'cotrtinaation  of  the  work.  We  shall  conclude  them  with  a 
abort  extract,  sufficient  to  confirm  our  sentence,  thougd 
sekcted  rather  favourably  jo  the  translator  than  otherwise. 

♦  Thtts  he  witb  fervour  pray'iJ :  Apollo  heard, 
,  Aud  bred  htm  down  the  steep  Olympian  clids,, 

Angry  at  heart,  and  cross  his  shoulders  wore 

]}is  bow,  and  quiver  cios'd  at  either  end. 
'  AH  on  the  shoulders  of  the  god  enraged 

The  arrows  rattkd  an  he  mpv'd  along. 

*•  Right  onward  then  he  drove,  gloomy  as  night  :** 

Beside  the  ships  he  sat,  and  shot  a  shaft : 

Dire  grew  the  twangint;  of  the  silver  bow* 

He  lirst  indeed  the  mules  and  dogs  assail'd ; 

Then  shooting  at  themselves  a  deadly  dart, 

He  smote  ;and  frequent  Pyres  for  everglow'd  !* 


^KT.  v.- — Sir  JohnFroissart^s  Ckrouicles  of  England  ^France, 
Spain,  and  the  adjoining  Countries,  ^c.  By  Thomas  Johnei. 
FoL  4  to  9.  Longman,  ^c.   1800. 

THE  third  volume  of  this  most  interesting  work  (Cfit^ 
Iplev.  March,  1S06,)  brought  us  to  the  renewal  of  hostiU- 
i^^  b^dve^n  Fxaqcc  and  England^,  occasioned  by  the  acbi* 
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^rary  and  impolitic  condoct  which  oar  Black  Prince  ex- 
ercised in  bis  government  of  Aqultaine.    We  are  now  com- 
E^iled  to  forego  the  proud  satisfaction,  with     which,  as" 
nglishmen,  we  dwelt  on  the  victories  of  Crecy,  Poitiers, 
andNajara,  and  to   witness   the  sad  reverse  of  so  flattering 
a  picture,  in  disgraceful  scenes  of  rapacity  and  extortion  oa 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  ^in  repeated  and  successive 
Josses  of  towns  and   provinces,  the  decay  of  national  glorj 
and  .enthusiasm,  and  the  exchange  of  that  romantic  honour 
and  generosity;  b^  which  in  happier  times  we  were  distin- -  • 
guished,  for  a  spirit  of  sordid  avarice  and  private  ambition, 
which  alienated  our  allies  and  confirmed  the  hatred  of  our 
enemies.    This  unhappy  change  was  accelerated  by  the  loss 
of  some  among  the  bravest  of  ^ward's^aatient  companions, 
add  by  the  declining  years  and  consequent  inactivity  of  olhevs* 
•  Their  successors  were,for  the  most  part,  a  set  of  arrogant  no* 
bles,  puffed  up  with  pride  on  account  of  the  victories  of  their 
fathers,  but  unsupported  by  any  glorious  actions  or  illustrt- 
ous  virtues  of  thefr  own.  A  strong  instance  of  this  contrast  oc* 
Curs  to  our  notice  early  in  the  fourth  vo1ume,in  the  behaviour 
6f  the  young  and  headstrongEarl  of  Pembroke,  by  whose  ill* 
timed  jealousy  Sir  JohnChandos  was  deprived  ol'tbe  most  fa* 
vouraole  opportunities  of  restoring  the  power  and  glory  of  hia 
countrymen.  Yet  when  driven  to  extremities  in  consequence 
of  his  own  folly,  and  blockaded  in  the  town  of  Puirenon,  he 
saw  no  possibility  of  escaping  but  through  the  interference 
of  the  injured  veteran.  Sir  John  delayed  nt>t  for  an   instant 
to  grant  the  relief  which  the  earl  condescended  to  implore, 
but,  by  a  rapid  march,  saved  him  and  his  companions  from 
destruction.    This  action  appear;  to  have  been  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  libera]  principles   and  the  established  laws 
of  knighthood.     '  Honourable    men  at  arms/  sa}'s   Louis 
Kaimbaut   the  free*booter,  ^  should  be  above  low  jealou- 
sies.' 

Sir  Johh  himself  was,  shortly  after,  slain  in  a  skirmish,  to 
the  great  grief  of  all  the  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou,who, 
when  they  saw  him  dying,  exclaimed,  '  Flower  of  knighl^* 
hood!  Oil  Sir  Johp  Chandos!  curbed  be  the  forging  of 
that  lance  which  wounded  thee,  and  whjch  has  thus  endan- 
gered thy  life.*  '  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul!'  adds^the  his- 
torian, '  for  never  since  an  hundred  years  did  there  exis^ 
fiinong  the  English  one  more  courteous  nor  fuller  of  every 
virtue  and  good  quality  than  him.'  With  him  perished  all 
hopes  of  pcace,which,  had  he  lived,  misht  have  been  brought 
libout  by  his  superior  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  the  confi,-  ' 
denceot*all  parties  in  his  unblemished  integrity. 
,       Tlie  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke' wilh  w  army,  the. 
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flower  of  English  chivalry,  by  a  CasUlian  fleet,  appenrs  to 
have  been  another  dreadful  blow  to'our  power  in  France. 
Though  rash  and  presumptuous^  he  was  a  valiant  nobleman^ 
and  generous,  wher^  prejudices  did  not  bias  nor  evil  coun- 
sel mislead  him ;  and  his  death  shortly  followed  hi]«  capti- 
vity. We  may  also  remark  the  loss  of  Sir  John  Greilly,  the 
famous  Captal  de  Buche,  who  was,  in  like  manner,  inade  pri* 
&oner  &nd,  ^fier  virtuously  resisting  all  temptations  to  become 
*  a  Frenchman,'  died  qf  grief  and  impatience  in  the  Temple 
at  Paris. 

The  Prince   •I'  Wales  yet  lived ;  but  he  was   no  longer 
the  gencroHs^couqueror  of  Poitiers,  or  the  brave  and  active 
.supporter  of  a  Castilian  prince.     Declining  rapidly  in  health 
and  strength,  all   the  superior  qualities  of  his  soul  appear  to 
,    have  decayed  in  proportion  to  those  of  his  body.     The  fatal 
system  of  policy  which  he  had  adopted,  alienated  from  him 
the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects  in  ^quitaine,  and   he  was  too 
proud  to  remedy,  by  contrary  measures,  the  evib  which  had 
been  introduced  by  oppression.     Poilou  became  ihe  theatre 
of  a  bloody  and  disastrous  war.     '  Lord3  and  knights  were 
opposed  to  each  other;  the  strong  oppressed  the  weak,  and 
none  received  either  law,  justice,  or  right.    The  castles  and 
strong   places  were  intermixed,  some    being  Trench,  others 
English,  who  each  made  incursions  on  the  other,  and  pil- 
laged on  all  other  sides  without  merc^*.'     The  unfortunate 
system  we  had  adopted,  besides  casting  an  odium   on  our 
national  character,exalted  that  of  our  enemies,who  by  oppo- 
sing us  acquired   the  reputation  of  friends  to   liberty  and  the 
people.    The  excellent  policy  of  Charles  the  Wise,,  and  the 
prudence  and  valour  of  nis  great  general,  the  Constable  da 
Guesclin,  formed  also  a  striking  contrast  to  themisconductof 
ihe  King  of  En<j;land*s  lieutenants ;  and  the  prince  bad  every 
species  of  mortification  fo  endure  before  his  state  of  health  be* 
came  so  alarming  as  to  compel  his  return  from  the  continents 
At  length,in  theypar  137fi,  *that  flower  of  English  knight- 
hood* departed  this  life.     The  piemory  of  his  early  exploits 
fctill    supported  his  high  reputation,  apd  his  fgneral  was  ob- 
served with  scarcely  less  solemnity  at  Paris  than  at  Westmin- 
ster,    The   death  of  the  king  followed  in  lesa  than  a  yeap, 
pnd  he  also  was  honoured  wjth  th^  remembrance  and  vene- 
ration of  his  enemiies. 

*  As  soon  as  the.  king  of  France  Ji»arnt  tlie  death  of  king  EdwarJ, 
be  said;  that  he  had  reigned  most  nobly  and  valiantly,  and  that  his 
name  ough:  ^o  be  mnrmbered  wiih  honour  among  heroes.  Mai)y 
nobles  and  prelates  ot  this  realm  were  assembled  to  perform  his  o^». 
socjuics  with  due  respect,  in  ihc  hu^y  chapel  of  the  palace  at  Paris/ 

StiJl  the  victpries  of  former  days  had   left  strong  tri;>ces 
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i>n  the  naiioQal  character,,  though'  the  spirit  of  entefprize 
which  arose  from  the  proud  consciousness  of  superiority 
flegenerated  with  a  restless  impatience  of  peace  and  good 
order.  To  purge  the  realm  of  these  violent  humours,  re- 
course was  often  had  to  a  foreign  war  or  distant  expedition, 
the  slightest  pretext  for.  which  was  always  embrace)!  with 
avidity  by  the  rulers^  and  blindly  foHowed  up  by  the  people; 
]t  was  the  common  consequence  tl>at  the  very  allies^  for 
.whom  such  perilous  services  were  undertaken,  were  hurried 
into  accomniodations  with  tlieir  enemies  from  fear  of  tlie 
impatience  and  rapacity  of  their  fronds.  Such  was  the 
fate  which  attended  ttie  armament  of  the  Earl  6f  Bueking- 
]iam^  who  after  ravaging^  the  finest  countries  of  France, 
from  Calais  to  Rennes,  in  support  of  his  good  cousin  the 
Duke  of  Britanny^  found  on  his  arrival  in  that  prince's 
dominions,  a  peace  half-concluded^  every  city  and  fort  shot 
against  him,  and  nothing  friendly  in  his  reception  except 
the  alacrity  with  which  ships  were  fitted  out  for  his  depar* 
ture.  Nearly  the  same  story  is  told  over  again  in  tl)e  ex- 
pedition of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  to  Portugal;  enraged  at 
iinding  their  ally  less  zealous  tlum  they  were  led  to  expect, 
his  soldiers  began  to  make  war  on  their  own  accounts,  and 
at  last  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from  turntitg 
their  arms  with  equal  fury  against  friends  and  foes.  The 
.Portuguese  might  indeed  have  been  seriqusly  apprehensive 
of  encouraging  as  fheir  inmates  men  who  professed  them- 
selves  openly '  friends  of  God,  and  enemies  of  all  the  worM  ;' 
and  we  cannot  be  surprized  at  the  dispatch  with  which 
all  old  quarrels  were  settled  and  leave  taken  of  such  danger 
rous  guests. 

The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  iato  Spain, 
(undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  kingdom  sof 
Castile,  to  which  he  had  a  strictly  legitimate  title  in  right 
of  his  wife,  thedaughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel)  was  not,  indeed, 
attended  with  circumstances  ^o  degradingtotheEngUsfaname,, 
though  the  result  may  appear  both  disgraceful  and  unnatu- 
ral to  those  who  venerate  the  all-powerful  virtues  of  good 
port,  and  have  been  taught  to  consider  their  attachment  to 
it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  the  English  cha- 
racter. Our  ancestors,  who  usually,  as  Froissart  remarks,  'fed 
on  fresh  meats  and  good  rich  ale,  which  is  adjet  to  keep 
their  bodies  wholesome,*  found  the  wines  of  Portugal 'so 
hot  and  fiery  they  scarcely  could  drink  them,  and  when  any 
of  them  drank  too  much,  they  were  disabled  for  two  days  ; 
they  found  their  heads,  stomachs,  and  bowels  affected,  and 
had  aot  ai>y  remedy,'  for  there  was  a  scarcitv' (oh  rnilk*^ 
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wtfB  I)  *  of  good  water  to  temper  them  with  or  to  coot  them/ 
Yety '  tboasn  they  found  their  livers^  luogs>  aad  bowels 
^oflamed^  tney  9i€re  forced  to  drink  hard  to  drown  their 
cfties/  The  violent  epidemical  disease^  which  spread  among 
them  in  consequence  of  tbia  unusual  diet^  at  last  put  an  end 
to  all  their  hopes  of  conquest^  and  compelled  them  to  relin- 
quish the  benefits  of  a  successful  campaign  without  baring 
0nce  met  their  enemies  openly  inthe  field.Qu.  Are  'the  heads^ 
fltomaclis  aod  bowels,  lungs  and  livers/  of  modem  Bug* 
lisbmen  stronger  than  those  of  their  hardy  ancestors  i  Or 
does  the  copious  dilution  of  brandy»  with  which  we  re- 
ceive our  wines,  moderate  their  '  hot  and  fiery'  nature  ?  Or 
lastly,  are  deluges  of  port  rather  lessinnocmtSLud  balmy  than 
is  vulgarly  supposed  i 

But,  if  our  natiofial  character  bad  suffered  in  the  eslim»* 
iion  of  foreigners  since  the  days  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  our 
individual  superiority  seems  to  have  been  still  generally  felt 
and  acknowledged,     ll  is  perhaps  an  unallowable  gratifica- 
tion of  vapity  to  observe  thai,  in   the  days  of  Froissart^  of 
whose  impartialitv  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  Chronicles  can 
leave  no  doubt*  the  name  of  an    EngUsiiman  was  almost 
proverbial  for  personal  strength  and  valour.    The  Duke  of 
Berry  cannot  find  a  term   mure  expressive  of  the  dapger 
into  which   Flanders  bad    been  thrown .  by   the'  revolt  of 
Ghent,  than  that  Philifp  Von  Artavcld^  the  captain  of  the 
rebels,  was '  an  Englishman  for  courage.'    '  You  will  not  see 
them  cross  over  this  year/^id  the  Flemings,  speaking  of  the 
mighty  preparations  fur  invasion  made  by  Charles   VI.   in 
1386.    '  They  think  they  shall  easily  conq^ier  Engl.and; 
but  it  will  not 'be  so  :  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter,  for  the 
English  are  made  of  other  stuff  than  the  French.     '  What 
can  tbey  do    to  England  ?    When   the  English  invaded 
France,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  castles  and  strong 
towns,  and  fled  before  them  like  larli3  before  a  sparrow-hawk/ 
The  whole  account  of  this  famous  armament  is  extremelj 
interesting^  particul^ly  at  a  time  when   we  have  been  so 
lonff  tbreaJLened   with  similar   attempts.    The  suddenness 
of  the  project,  the  extensive  nature  of  tlie  preparations,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  followed  up,  and  the  unac^ 
countable  lightness  ^nd  folly  with  which  Lt  was  relinquished, 
ibrm  a  strong  contrast  to  the  firm  activity  and  steady  va- 
lour with  which  the  lords  of  England  prepared  to  oppose 
them,  and  to  the  cheert'ukiess  and   promptitude  with  whicb 
all  ranks  of  people  came  forward  to  contribute  to  the  natio- 
nal defence,    and  the  humiliation  of  the    enemy.     Th« 
•peecb  wfaichFroissart  attributes  to  '  the  prudent  and  v»* 
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liaDt'  earl  of  Salisbury  at  the  meeting  of  parliaraeBt,  maj 
9erve  as  a  mpdel  for  the  present^  and  every  future  age. 

^  Your  majesty,  and  my  lords  present,  need  nol  be  surprised  if 
our  adversary  the  king  of  France,  proposes  to  invade  us  ;  for  sinofi 
-  the  death  of  the  most  potent  and  sagacious  prince  Edward^  4k( 
chappy  memory,  our  sovereign  lord,  this  realm  has  incurred  seve- 
ral risks  of  being  destroyed  by  its  own  subjects  and  tbe  eommo* 
tions  of  peasants.  It  is  also  perfectly  well  knmvn  in  France  that  vft 
disagree  among  ourselves.and  are  torn  by  factions, which  makes  thea& 
imagine  their  enterprize  cannot  fail  of  success.  The  danger  is  indi.^ed 
great,  for  he  must  be  weak  who  fears  nol  his  enemy.  While  we  re- 
mained united,  the  king  with  the  people  and  the  people  with  the  kin^ 
we  were  victorious  and  powerful,  and  there  were  none  able  to  do 
us  any  essential  injury.  It  is  therefore  necessary^  (and  Revcr 
was  any  thing  in  England  more  pressing)  for  us  .to  actinttni* 
ty,  and  reform  what  may  be  wrong,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  oar 
honour,  as  well  as  for  u^  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  ports,  that 
such  defence  may  be  made  that  the  kingdom  be  not  any  way  har^ 
nor  we  accused  ot'  neglect  by  the  country.  This  realm  has  beea 
long  in  its  flower ;  and  you  know  that  what  is  in  flower  has  grcatef 
need  of  attention  than  itin  fruit.  We  must  therefore  act  as  if  it  was 
in  flower ;  for,  since  ihehc  last  sixly-years,  those  knights  and  squires 
who  have  gone  out  of  it  have  acquired  more  renown  than  any  others 
of  what  nation  soever.  Let  uscxcrl  ourselves  that  our  honour  be 
preserved  untarnished  as  long  as  vfe  live.' 

This  niost  loyal  and  courageous  knight  of  Ed  ward's  courts 
even  in  those  days  of  romantic  honour  and  generosity,  whea 
A  contempt  of  fenr  seemed  to  be  tlie  higliest  prafse  that 
could  be  bestowed  on  man,  made  use^  neverthvelessofihis  me- 
morable expression.  '  He  must,  indeed^  be  weak,  who  fears 
not  bis  enemy.'  Let  the  raw  and  hot-headed  boasters  of  9k 
nation,  which  has  not,  within  the  memory  of  man,  beheld 
the  face  of  war^  learn  true  patriotism  from  the  bravest  oiF 
their  ancestors^  and^  at  the  same  time  that  they  fortify  their 
minds  for  the  trial  which  may  await  them,  x;ease.  vain -glori- 
ously to  imprecate  the  most  horrible  of  all  calamities  upon 
their  country ! 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  on  these  passages  in  the 
Chronicles  which  relate  to  our  own  history,  especially  as  it 
occupies  by  no  means  the  principal  part  of  the  present  vo- 
lumes, and  as  Froissart's  peculiar  merit  consists  rather  in  his 
delineation  of  character,  and  the  complete  picture  of  man- 
ners which  he  holds  out  to  our  ol)servation.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, all  further  account  of  the  general  contents,  we  will  re- 
sume the  examination,  which  in  our  review  of  the  fornoer 
volumes  has  been  commenced,  of  the  characteristic  featares 
of  the  age.   '  ^ 

Tiie  several  virtues  of  chivalry  are  thus  eamnerated  by 
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ibe  historian  liimself  in  his  eulogy  on  that  accomplished  wai^J 
rior,  sir  Guiscard  d'Ang!e,fiarl  of  Huntincrdon,  preceploe'' 
to  Richard  the  second.  '  He  possessed  all  the  virtues  wnieh 
a  knight  at  that  time  ought  to  have  ;  he  was  gay,  loyal,  gal* 
lant,  prudentj  secret,  generous^  bold,  determined,  and  enter-- 
>  ,   prising/ 

It  will  appear  rather  ei-fraordinary  to  ihose,  whose  ideas 
respecting  tne  character  of  the, feudal  ages  are  confined  to 

f)ersonal  force  and  prowess,  to  barbarous  heroism  and  rest- 
ess  ignorance,  that  gaitty  should  be  placed  at  the  head- 
of  these  essential  qualities.  Yet  it  certainly  is  not 
rated  ^too  highly  by  Froissart  in  his  estimate  of  Sir 
Gaiscard's  virtues.  Whether  taken  in  its  most  extent 
tive  sense  of  splendid  entertainments  and  costly  shews^ 
ov  merely  aa  expressive  of  convivial  talents  and  agree*- 
able  manners,  the  age  abounded  in  gaiety  ;  while  reserve 
and  austerity  were,  on  the  contrary,held  a  reproach  to  knight** 
hood.  In  how  very  high  esteem  our  good  canon  held  a 
free  and  communicative  disposition,  and  the  .qualities  of  wit, 
humour,  and  lively  conTersation,  appears  from  the  com- 
mendations he  frequently  bestows  on  such  knights  •  as  were 
most  distinguished  for  tHose  talenHs.  Thu$,  in  detailing 
the  events  of  th<^  embassy  of  the  Lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la 
Kiviere,  anc^Sir  John  dc  Vienne,  to  the  duke  of  Britanny,he 
says, 

*  The  duke  sliewcfl  them  every  attention,  and  conducted  them, 
laughing and'joking,  to  his  apartments,  where  they  amused  them- 
selves with  much  cheerfulness,  as  great  lords  are  accustomed  to  do 
who  have  not  seen  each  other  for  some  time.  All  four  knew  how 
to  keep  up  a  brilliant  conversation  as  well,  if  not  better  than  any 
lords  I  ever  saw,  not  excepting  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  count  dd 
Foix,  nor  the  count  We  Savoy;  and,  in  particular^  the  lord  de 
Coucy  shone  above  all  others,  as  was  acknowledged  by  ail  lords 
and  ladies,  in  whatever  country  he  had  visited,  whether  France, 
England,  Germany,  Lombardy,  or  any  other  places.  lie  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  had  travelled  to  variuu^j  parts,  to  which  he 
was  naturally  inclined/ 

This  gaiety  displayed  itself  most  to  Froissart's^satisfactiort 
in  tilts  and  tournaments,  balls  and  pageants,  at  royal  and 
u«rb1e  weddings,  public  entries  and  coronations,  it  mixed 
itself  also  with  the g(7//^/i^ry  which  i^as  another  necessary, 
virtue  of  true  knighthood,  and  which  we  are  erroneously 
led  to  consider  as  it  appears  in  the  stvH'  and  formal  roman- 
ces of  Scuderi.  We  have  a  curious  example  of  the  court* 
ship  most  agreenble  to  the  ladies  of  tho>;e  limes,  in  an  ancc-^ 
dote  of  Sir  John  de  Bonnelance,  who  being,  as  we  are  told^ 
'  courteous,  amorous^  aod  eager  to  display  bis  caftrage^'  va^ 
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Wftiby  the  duke  of  Bourbon  on  an  expedition  against  cci- 
4ain  of  the  English  free  companions^  who,  at  that  time,  ra- 
vaged thh  countries  of  Auvergne  and  Limosin.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  toUke  one  of  their  leaders,  and  recollected 
«H  his  journey  towards  Clermont,  where  the  duke  lay,  that, 
as  he  was  amusine  himself  about  a  month  before  among 
some  ladies  and  damsels  at  Monlferraot,  one,  in  whose 
^good  graces  he  was,  expressed  her  desire  to  see  an  English- 
mihi.  Jn  order  to  gratify  this  lady's  longing,  he  made  no 
acruple  of  turning  aside  to  Monlferrant«  anof  there  his  lovely 
friends  immediately  assembled  to  entertain  and  feast  him. 

•  He  gallantly  received  them,  for  he  was  a  prudent  knight,*  and 
addressinghimaclf  to  the  lady  who  was  so  auxidus  to  see  an  En- 
f^ifthm'an,  said, — "Lady,  I  am  come  to  ncquit  myself  of  the  promise 
I  made  you  about  a  month  ago,  that  if  I  should,  by  good  fortune 
take  an  Englishraaa  prnoner,  1  would  shew  him  to  you.  Through 
the  grace  of  Urod,  I  have  this  day  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  very  va* 
iiant  ones  ;  biai,  although  they  gave  us  enough  to  do,  the  field  is 
ours«  They  were  not  indeed  real  Englishmen,  but  Gascons  who 
wage  war  under  that  name,  and  come  frum  B^arn  and  upper  Gas* 
cony^  You  may  vie\f  them  at  your  leisure  ;  for,  out  of  my  love  to 
you,'!  shsll  lc»ve  them  ia  lhi«  town  until  t1iey  have  paid  me  tht;ir 
ransom." 

^  Tj^e  lailies  U^ghed,  turned  the  matter  into  merriment,  and  said, 
th-ey  were  obliged  to  him.* 

Of  all  the  characters  that  came  immediately  under  Frois* 
aartU  observation,  he  seems  to  have  admired  most  that  of 
Gaston  Phoebus, comit  de  Foix  ;  it  will  not  therefore  be' 
amiss  to  enter  somewhat  particularly  into  its  detail.  ^  To 
apeak  briefly  and  truly,  the  count  de  Foix  was  ftrftct  in 
^rson  and  mind  ;  and  no  contemporary  prince  could  be 
compared  with  him  for  sense,  honour,  and  liberality/  He 
was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  politic  and  well-informed 
princes  of  the  age>  and  seems,  from  many  facts  recorded '  in  , 
this  history^  to  have  deserved  all  the  encomiums  which 
froissari  bestows  upon  him  for  \mfTudtiKt*  His  gerurosUy 
and  liberality  were  truly  noble,  and  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  was  then  expected  frooi  a  rich  and  powerful  knight. 
)iis  piety  also  was  signal,  accordinc^  to  the  taste  of  the  a^e : 
yet  he  had  one  liiiU  failings  for  wbicli,  bad  he  been  an  bH"* 
glish  lord  in  later    times,  he   would  certainly   have  bee^ 


•  •  Prtux  Chevalipr.'     '  i^fuA  'hd«ine,* 

This  U  oae  of  those  cbaracteriitio  exprcMion^,  for  whieU'it  is  di6BcaU  to 
^nd  «  KuUtituto.  Mr.  Johnes  is  certainly  nut  at  k\\  correct  in  trmislutiiig  it 
'  prtidetit/  IS^ux  is»  in  effect,  one  possesied  of  th«  kmghtlj  virtues.  |t 
f^uuid  hftve  b«ien  beMer  rendered  '  a   tt;uc  knight.'  ^->  , 
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hanged,  like  lord  Ferrers  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  lo  bavo 
Idelracted,  in  the  opinion  of.  the  historian,  from  any  of  hi* 
great  and  good  quahties.  This  foibie  was,  the  most  ungo- 
vernable passion. 

•  *  Froissart,  upon  beitag  told  the  story  of  how  the  connt  de 
Foix  came  to  murder  his  cousin,  SirPeterArnaut  de  BSarn,' 
very  nalurally  asked  liis  informer,  'has  the  count  made  any 
amends  for  the  murder  of  the  knight  ?  or  has  he  ever  again 
been  in  such  passions?'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  answer.  • '  Yes,  very  often.  But,  as  for 
amends,  he  has  never  made  any,  except  indeed  by  secret 
penances,  masses,  and  prayers.'  But  this  was  nothing  to 
y/hdi  follows.  The  count  had  one  only  legitimate  son,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  who  by  a  chain  of  very  unfortunate 
circumstances  fell  under  the  strong  suitpicion  of  a  design  to 
take  away  his  father's  life..  He  was,  consequently,  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  pined 
away  with  melancholy,  and  at  length  refused  all  kind  ofsuste- 
nance.  On  being  informed  of  ibis  rebellious  plan  of  starva- 
tion, we  read  thai 

^  T\\^  count  was  enraged,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  left  hii 
apartment  and  went  to  ihe  prison  of  his  son.  In  an  evil  t\our,  hp 
^ad  in  his  hand  a  knife,  with  which  he  had  been  paring  and  clean- 
ing his  nails;  he  held  it  by  the  blade  so  closely  that  scarcely  ib^ 
thickness  of  a  grpat  appeared  of  the  point,  when,  pushing'  aside  the 
tapestry  that  Cbvered  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  throtigh  ill-htck, 
lie  hit  his  sonon  a  vein  of  his  throat,  as  he  uttered,  *•  ha,  iraitof, 
.  why  dost  not  thou  cat?''  aud  instantly  loft  the  room,  without  say 
Jng  or  doing  any  thing  more.  The  youth  was  much  frightened  at 
liis  father's  arrival}  and  withal  exceedingly  w'ea|c  from  fasting.  The 
point  of  the  knife,  small  as  it  was,  cut  a  vein,  which  as  soon  as  he 
ft\i  he  turne4  himself  on  one  sjde  and  died.' 

It  is  true  that,  when  he  had  intelligence  of  the  melan- 
choly calaslrophej  he  *  ordered  his  barber  to  be  sent  for,  and 
was  shaven  quite  bare  ;  he  clothed  himself,  as  well  as  his 
whole  household^  in  black;'  but  even  Froissart  does  not  say 
that  this  was  qpite '  making  amends/ 

CenerQsittf  and  bospiiulity  are  virtues  lor  which  we  are 
much  a)ore  ready  to  give  credit  to  our  ancestors  than  for 
aensibility  or  refinement  of  manners.  .We  meet  with  many 
5ie|igl)lful  instances  of  that  openness  and  warmth  of  cha- 
racter, which  is  the  iiniversal  companion  of  an  elevated  cou- 
rage ^nd  a  noble  temper.  A  valiant  knight  not  only  admi- 
red, but  lovedi  valour  in  an  enemy ;  and  the  tales,  which  we 
are  taught  to  think  romantic,  of  the  strongest  friendship 
peroented  between  magnanimous  opponents,  arc  veriBed  by 
ini^ny  incidents  in  real  historjr.     How  pleasiW  is  the  picture 
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ffesl&Qted  to  as  of  our  heroic  ^priDce  Edward^wbo^  weakened 
by  Bickness  and  fatigue^  soured  by  disappointment,  and  ex-* 

.  asperated  by  recent  rebellions^  happenea  to  pass  in  his  car- 
riage by  the  spot  where  three  French  knights  were  engaged 
imost  valiantly  in  fighting  hand  to  hand,  against  his  brothers 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  En- 
glish company  I  ^  He  looked  on  the  combat  with  great 
pleasure,  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  bis  heart  was  softened 
and  his  anger  appeased.' 

A  very  humane  and  liberal  system  of  conduct  towards 
prisonerfrof  war  had  obtained,  at  this  time,  throughout'  the 
more  polished  nations  of  Europe.  We  seldom  meet  with 
instances  of  a  contrary  treatment^  and  never  without*  such 
execrations  of  the  historian,  as  shew  how  unworthy  it  was 
considered  of  a  soldier's  character.  He  is  fond^on  all  oq- 
casions,  of  introducing  a  contrast  between  the  manners  of 
the  French  and  English  and  those  of  their  less  civilized 
i>eighboars.  ^  They  neither  shut  them  up  in  prison/  says  he, 
speaking  of  some  English  prisoners  made  by  the  constable' 
du  GuescUn, '  nor  put  on  shackles  and  fetters,  as  the  Ger- 
mans do,  in  order  to  obtain  a  heavier  ransom.  Curses  on 
them  for  it !  These  people  are  without  pity  or  honour,  atid 
they  ought  never  to  receive  quarter.  The  French  enter- 
tained their  prisoners  well,  and  ransomed  them  courteously 
without  being  too  hard  with  them/  In  other  passages  he 
notices  the  Spaniards  as  being  equally  barbarous  with  the 
Germans  in  their  treatment  of  prisoners.  But  the  highest 
praise  is  bestowed  on  the  Scots,who,though  particularly  harsh 
and  uncivil  in  their  general  conduct  towards  strangers,  (as 
appears  by  their  behaviour  to  the  Admiral  de  Vienne  and 
the  French  knights  who  came  to  assist  them  in  making  war 
on  England)  are  mentioned,  notwithstanding,  as  in  a  supe- 
rior degree '  courteous  and  accommodating'  to  those  who 
fell  into  their  hands  atOtterbourne. 

The  accounts  of  the  open   bouse  kept  by  the  count  de 

.  Foix,  of  his  noble  reception  and  courteous  entertainment 
of  strangers,  of  the  numbers  of  minstrels  maintained  in  his 
service  by  rich  rewards  and  honourable  treatment,  of  the 
presents  with  which  he  constantly  loaded  his  guests  on  their 
departure,  and  (above  all)  of  his  Michaelmas  und  Christmas 
dinners  at  Orth^z,  present  striking  pictures  of  the  hospiiaHty 
of  the  times.  The  drinking  wine  at  the  table  of  a  stranger  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pledge  of  friendship  or  protection,  as 
aacred  as  the  partaking  of  salt  among  the  eastern  nations ; 
ai|dthe  breach  of  thi^  duty  appears  to  have  been  no  small  ag- 
gravation to  thedukeof  Britanny's  treachery  in  his  appreben- 
yion  «f  the  constable  de  Clisson.  But,  if  treachery  was  a  viceA 
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*' 
finKij^ip|pa»llvirlueofkQJgJbthoodeDt'U  tolbe  bigheiil«i» 
in¥9ti(0Aj  apd  Wfis  pferbop*^  allowed. t^iDfripge  on  the  bor* 
dfurn  of  cuimiog  witboui  caliiDg  down  aay  very  severe  rej^o* 
faation.  .  At  least,  the  diviaioo  of  ibye  fu-oviooeB  w«a  pot  very 
distbictly  itiMrked,  and  the  tocoosisteot  qualities  of  i^  moii 
puQctiltouB  liooour  and.  a  most  shrewd  policy  ofteo  appear 
IB  one  and  ihefutme  character,  without  exciliag  the  sarprbe 
or  calling  forth  the  notice  of  the  historian. 

Those  persons  are  gnilty  of  a  gross  injustice  to  the  age  of 
rowMU^wbo  bestow  the  epitbetnMRiiiilicon  the  moderDsys- 
i^m  of  ApAour.  In  the  days  of  wbicb  we  are  speaking,  the 
Tepproacb  of  cowardice,  or  of  falsehood  was  more  often  clean* 
a^  away  by  generous  and  warlike  actions  than  by  the  wttik 
and  dubipufr  purgation  of  a  duel.  A  quarcel  in  love  viigbt 
Jiave  proved  tfa^  occasion  of  the  offended  party  requiring  to 
prpy<}  bis  superiority  and  desEsrve  the  favour  of  bis  mistress 
by  bisexeriions  anddescterity  ajt  a  tilt ;  but  the  challenge  to 
mo^ti)  fight  W9^  reserv^dfovtbeday  of  battle,  or  as  ihelastre* 
•Qtrtofarii4esyt(ei9ofjud&c«tu.re  on  adisputed  point  pf  evidence. 
Therf  was,  ^wever,  an  Ao9e«r  peculiar  to  those  days,  and 
4^1  frhif:h  it  is  to  be  wished  tb^  honourabk  men  of  the  present 
woicdd  afford  more  frequent  specimens;  *  It  consisted  in  a 
ftrict  p^rloiFDiMce  of  promi^9|  a^  inoorruptible  adherence  to 
tb^  word  once  given.  It  was  tbe  most  indispensable  law  of 
Juiigbtboodf  Mwy  inst^ces  might  be  produced  of  its  in- 
Aof  noe  pn  th^  .character  of  the  age,  but  none  perhaps  more 
atrikipsr  tblp  tbe  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Goelores,  recorded 
tqm^im  (be  ooncinsipn  qf  Mr.  Jobnes's  ninth  volume.  That 
iispetnons,  but  generous,  young  nobleman  had  been  made 
prtsfHier  in  a  er««ade  ggainat  tne  infidel  Prussians,  aadji 
cow^cring  the  unciviliaed  state  of  the  nations  who  dwelt 
nroi|nd  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  we  can  hardly  suppose  hiua 
*  to  ba^been  in  a  much  more  enviable  situation  thanRegnlo^ 
in  the  h^ds  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  Famjms  were, 
liowever,  pursued  so  hotly  by  the  grand  master  or  the  Teu- 
tonic CHoder  and  his  l(qi^hta,that  they  found  themselves  forced 
,  to  reUnqaidbi  their  prize.  The'  squire'  to  whom  onr  duke 
hadannrendered/  finding  himself  somewhat  unwilling  to  lose 
.such  a  prospect  of  weaUb,before  he  consulted  his  own  safety, 
thus  addressed  ^  his  prisoner,  '  Duke  of  Guel^res,  you  are 
iny  prisoner,  and  I  am  your  master,  Yau,  as  a  gentleman, 
^lutve  pledged  your  faith  «nd  oath  that,  wherever  I  shonid 
pleas^  to  go,  thither  you  would  follow  me.  Do  you  remaittt 
if  you  please,  but  i  shall  carry  away  your  faith  with  me.* 
The  duke  made  qo  repljji  and  the  squire  departeds  ^Aving 
hin^  liberty.  At 
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"  . '  When  tbV duke  of  Gueldres  arrivedf  at  ltdningBt)«rg«  hftriog  ob- 
tained his  liberty  in  the  manner  f  hate«aid,he  cotMtnd  thit  he htA 
pledged  his  faith  to  return  to  the  squire  who  hadmad^  him  pmonnti 
likewise  remembering  what  the  squire,  had  said  to  bid  on  his  itfttt* 
tore,  he  was  mueh  cast  down,  and  thought  himself  iHMUidatt  iahmuHtt* 
to  acquit  himself  loyally  towards  him.  He  therefooe  told  the  gnmd 
Blaster  he  could  not  longer  remain  wtlii  him,  nor  for  any  dispaasa* 
tioii  or  absolution  would  give  up  bis  intentian  of  suf  raodaiing  htm* 
self  to  bis  master  in  the  castle  wbtfre  be  bad  been  appointed  to  do  S0| 
which  every  one  considered  as  an  act  of  |p:e|it  honour/ 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  find,  that  nolwithfttaodiDg  ht 
ha^  fallen  into  such  bad  hand.'),  the  honest  duke  did  not  ex* 
perience  either  a  spiked  barrel  of  any  onpleasant  operation 
on  his  eye-lids ;  but,  after  sonie  tediotis  negotiatidns  and  i]ff» 
generous  extortions,  was  at  length  sent  back  safe  td  bis  own 
dominions.  ' 

We  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the  more  refined  and  gen^ 
tie  virtues  of  knighthood,  and  if  will  be  expected  of  n«,  be^ 
fore  we  conclude/  to  say  a  few  wdrd.4  od  tlie  Waffike  and 
fearless  spirit  which  its  laws  inculcated,  especially  as  the  d^ 
tail  of  heroic  actions  formed  the  principat,  though  to  ns  tt 
may  not  be  the  greatest  recomoiendation^  of  our  good  canon's 
writings. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  cbany  of  tlie  mostgatlanC  ddfitfl 
'Of  the  time,  and  of  tlrose  which' Frois'sart  seetns  most  inclined 
tocommedd,  were  performed  out  of  a  rotnantic  bfavtfdo,or)ii 
satisfaction  of  some  ridiculous  oath.  Sucih  wa#  th€  Utefaieviiu 
ment  of  Sir  John  Swtnton,*  who,  at  the  the  siege  of  ffoyotf^ 
-rode  away  from  hid  troop  up  to  the  town,  and  there,  dii- 
mounting  and  leaving  his  horse  to  the  care  of  his  page^  '^'^ 
ed  the  barriers,  and  continued  on  the  insidey  fighting  'for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  with  several  French  knights ;  stAfft 
which,  *  he  leaped  over  the  barriers  again  without  hurt,.«ad^ 
fl/rmed  as  he  was,  jumped  up  behind  the  page  on  his  eoarser, 
When  he  was  thus  niountea,  he  said  to  the  Frenifb  '  Adien^ 
gentlemen  !  many  ihttnks  to  you,'  and,  spurring  his  steed, 
rejoined  his  companions.^  This  particular  species  of  bravado 
appears,  Indeed,  to  have  been  very  common  in  the  English 
army.  It  was  repeated  at  Troyes*by  a  aquifcf  of  the  earl  of 
Btfcfcinglram.     A  vain-glorious  knight  in  sir  Robert Kooiler't 


*  Called  by  Frolftirt'  As^neton.'   W«  ate  iildfbted  for  the  eorrection  of  tbif 
«iftt«k«  to  Waiter  Scott,  esq.,  whd  lni»  aHordetf  Mr.  Johnes  soom  very  respect* 

abi«  aisiytaiice  towards  elucidating  bi<(  uutborj    by  the  obsetvttioaf  k9im0 
euismuiucaited  eh  the  bank  ot  Otter bt>uru.  / 
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army  atteni[\ted  a  similar  exploit  before  Paris;  but,  finding 
tbe  barriers  well  lio^d,  contented  himself  with  valiantly 
stirikifiR.  tbem  with  his  lance^  and  then,  after  having  endured 
the  wdl  deserved  laughter  of  the  beholders^  had  a  very  ua- 
Imightly  end  pat  to  ius  career  by  the  hatchet  of  a  courageous 
batcher. 

But  the  most  common  proof^^  in  those  days^  of  valour  and 
gallantry  was  in  '  tilting  for  love  of  the  ladies/  Many  cu- 
rious instances  of  this  species  of  trial  between  the  knights  of 
France  and  England  occur  in  these  volumes^  and  are  detailed 
at  gr^at  lengtn.  They  seldom  ended  without  wounds,  and 
sometimes  in  a  yet  more  serious  manner.  Sir  Lancelot  de 
XiOrris,  a  young  and  gallant  French  knight^  was  killed  by 
sir  ^ofan  Copeland  at  a  tilt  ^  in  honour  of  his  lady.'  John 
JBoucmqlj  a  squire  of  Cherbourg,  was  also  slain  by  Nicholas 
Clifford  in  a  tilt  of  the  same  nature  before  the  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham. These  catastrophes  were  always  accidental ;  forthe 
smallest  suspicion  of  design  would  have  eternally  stigma- 
ijised  the  character  of  tbe  homicide  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  take  suf&cient  precautions  for  security.  The  least  formic 
dable  of  these  rencontres  consisted  of  nine  courses,  (as  thev 
were  called),  three  with  the  lance,  three  with  tbe  sword, 
and  three  with  the  short  sword  o^  dagger.  To^these,  three 
courses  with  the  battle-axe  were  often  added;  and  all  the  wea- 
pons were  tp  be  of  the  keenest  blades  and  finest  tamper. '  Now 
consider,*  says  our  author,  '  the  perils  those  run  who  engage 
in  such  ^combats  to  exalt  their  honour ;  for  one  unlucky 
stroke  puts  an  end  to  the  business.'  But  these  perils  were 
little  regarded  by  men  who,  as  ^r  JobnHblland  confesses  of 
himself, /loved  nothing  better  than^fighting.' 

In  those  days^  personal  strength  was  placed  almost/ on  an 
equality  with  the  virtues  of  tbe  mind.  !Both  in  history  and 
romance,  it  is  often. ranked  among  knightly  qualifications 
with  courtesy,  honour,  prudence,  &c.  &c.  The  feat  of 
Ernautond'Espaing,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  noticed  among 
the  various  alchievements  which  Frgissarthas  recorded.  It  was 
'on  a  Christmas  day>  when  the  count  de  Foix  was  celebrating 
tbe  festival  witbnumhers  of  knights  and  squires,' that  the  count 
happened  to  observe  on  the  coldness  of  the  weather  and 
smahness  of  the  fire*  Ernauton,  who  had  seen  in  the  court 
below  a  number  of  asses  laden  with  billets  of  wood;  rau 
down,  and  seizing  the  largest  of  the  animals^  'threw  him 
over  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  up  stairs,  pushing  tb  rous^h 
the  crowd  of  knights  and  squires  who  were  around  the 
chimney^  and  flung  ass  and  load  with  tbe  feet  upwardsbn  the 
dogs  of  the  hearth,  to  the  gnat' delight  of  the  count,  and  iho 
astonishment  of  all/       ' 
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It  must  be  owned  thai  Froissart  is  sdtnetiines  so  romanti^ 
fts  lo  be  almost  incredible.  The  feat  of  sir  Robert  Salle,  for^ 
instance,  is  full  as  wonderful  as  Rodomont's  famous  battle 
at  Paris.Tbis  good  knight  Wasgovernor  of  Norwich  at  the  time 
of  WatT^ler^  insurVeAiqn,  and  was  mobbed  by  a  most  for- 
midable body,  the  ringleaders  of  whom  persuaded  him  to  dis- 
mount in  order  lo  treat  with  them.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so, 
than  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  He  then  let  his  horse  go, 
andf ''  drawing  a  handsome  Bourde'aux  sword  began  to  skir- 
mish, aad  soon  cleared  the  crowd  lirom  about  him  thatiiwat 
it  pleasure  to  see*  Wi  th  each  stroke  he  gave  he  cut  off  heads, 
arms,  feet,  or  legs/  In  short,  though  there  were  40,000  . 
of  them  and  he  unarmed  in  the  midst,  he  managed  lo  kill 
twelve  before  he  was  overpowered. 

If  strength  and  valour  were  in  so  high  esteem,  the  con- 
trary defects  were,  at  least,  equally  despised.  The  countesi 
of  Boulogne  left  her  court  and  sought  protection  of  the  conot 
de  Foix  against  her  enemies,  because, ^aid  she,  '  my  hi^band 
IS  too  soft  a  knight,  whose  sole  delight  is  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  enjoying  hin  pleasures ;  and  for  these  reasons  i  can«* 
not  live  with  him/  King  Rpbert  of  Scotland  does  not  get 
one  good  word  from  our  historian  because  he  had  ^red-blear- 
ed eyes  of  the  colour  of  sandal-wood,  which  clearly  shewed 
be  was  no  valiant  man,  but  one  who  would  rather  remain  at 
home  than  march  to  the  field.* 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  to  hu  unusual  length, 
and  still  feel  unwilling  to  leave  it.  Perhaps  some  of  tht 
most  interesting  passages  in  the  whole  work  are  those  which 
descrit?e  the  battle  of  Otterbourne  and  the  death  of  the  gal- 
lant earl  of  Douglas  :  but  our  limits  at-e  too  contracted  to'  ad« 
mit  of  further  extracts.  Itis  therefore  necessary  for  us  to'  defer 
till  the  appearance  of  the  three  remaining  volumes'*, any  addi- 
tional remarks  we  may  have  to  make  on  the  character  of  th« 
historian,  and  on  the  meritsof  his  translator.  Inthemean  titi^e,* 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prospect,which» 
we  understand,  i^  held  out  to  us  of  a  renewal  of  Mr  Johnes's 
labours  in  the  translation  of  Joinville's  history,  a  Work  hardly, 
les^  important  and  interesting  than  this  of  our  good  GanoQ 
of  Chimay. 


*  Since  this  article  was  -written,  three  tondttding  Tolttnei  ^ve  been  pub. 
lisnedyBnd  will  shorlly  bt  neiiccU  by  m. 
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Art.  VI.— U^fffarfa,  critical^-  eonjUtumK  ^^  e^vlana^, 
tory,  upon  the  Plays  of  Shakspean  \  resulting  from  a 
Q>Uatiati  of  the  earlu  Copies  with  that  of  Johnson  audi  • 
Sieetens,  edited  by  Isaac.  Reid,  Esq.  Ihgetier  artVA  some 
,.  valuable  Extracts  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Tate  Right  Hq^ 
tiourabU  Jofiu  Lord  Chedmertk.  Vedicattd  to  Richard 
JBrimit^  Sheridan.  Esf,  Bif  £•  H.  Seymour,  ^  vols.  8vo^ 
IL  Is.    Lacking toD,     1805. 

A  LIST  of  respectable  subscribers,  among  whonv  we  discover 
many  eminent  theatrical  characters,  is  prefixed  to  this  work, 
andaffords'a  favourableargumentfor  the  present  author^s qua- 
lification toappear  asacommeotator  upon  Shak^peare.  After 
the  volumes  ofprc^egomena,  notes,  and  observations  which 
have  overlaid  our  iinniorUl  bard,,  till  he  cries  oui  for  venge- 
ance against  the  crael  kindness  of  bis  nurses,  the  critics,  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  no  common  degree  of  aenmen  in  the 
wrjterwbo  recalls  us  to  so  hackneyed  a  subject,  and  above  all, 
novelty  which  shall  remove  all  possibility  of  our  feeling  the 
di^st  which  arises  from  nseless  repetition.  How  far  the  pi'e- 
aent  commentator  has  answered  these  drafts  upon  his  under- 
standing;, a  concise  review  of  his  remarks  upon  some  few  t>f 
the  piftys  (in  the  order  in  which  the  last  editor  printe<f 
Shdkspeare)  will  ^ve  oor  readers-  an  opportunity  of  jiudging. 
The  author  begin 8  by  an  assertion  '  that  excepting**  A  Mid- 

'  aummer  Night's  Dream*'  we  shall  not  perhaps  find  a  single 
play  which  ismot  evidently  cormpted.'  He  further  adds 
that  a  want  of  meaning  in  many  passages.a  disregard  of  syn^ 
tax  and  of  metrical  accuracy,  and  indeed  numerous  cor- 
ruptions of  every  kind,  abound  in  the  last  edition  of  Shaks- 
|>eare.  This  is  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  publishers,  who 
charge  the  public  so  heavily  for  their  professed emendatious — 
ibr  their  one  and  twenty  splendid  octavo  volumes.  It  is,  how-. 

.  ever,  a  chcrrge  too  generally  known  and  too  well  substan- 
tiated to  be  denied. 

*  The  most  pernicious  as  well  as  copious  f&ource  of  disorder  in* 
these  works,'  prucccds  uur  author,  *  ifr  what  b.-is  poured  int^f  almost 
e.'ery  page  of  ihcm,  a  torrent  of  inier^jyiatiou  which,  bearing  on 
its  face  the  form  of  autiquiciefty  Las  been  so  mixed  and  bleudf^ 
with  the  r^^'itf  as  to  be  at  this  day,  not  to  the  dreless  reader  only^ 
but  to  the  most  discerning  critics,  not  very  clearly  distinguishable  ; 
and  he  who  with  the  efEcacy  of  just  discrimination,  and,  in  the 
contideflce  allied  to  great  abilit}',  should  declare,  *Tbus  far  our 
poet  wrote,  the  re»t  is  ali  imposttuio/  would  claim  and.  doscrve  a 
pUce 'Velut  intei^ignes  luna  mhiores,*  supereminent  indeed,  above 
ull  his  competitors,  in  the  honour  of  illustraling  Shakspcarc  :  thi<: 
kouever,  were  a  project  to  tbe  examiaatiuu  tff  which  the  presant  re* 
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marker  professes  himself  incompetent :  he  will,  tfaereforey  confine 
bis  endeavours  to  that  field  uf  scrutiny  which  has  bounded  the 
atnbittoQ  of  men,  much  better  qualified  than  be  is,  to  extend  its 
limits,  assuming  only  as  a  datum, ^ what  no  one  will  deny,  tkai 
inttrpolaHon  does  exists  and  is  frequent;  and  resting  thereon, 
conjointly  with  the  excellence  of  the  poetry,  which  indisputably 
it  our  author's,  an  argument  that  very  few  of  the  ungrammatical, 
unmetrical,  or  unmeaning  sentences  e.Hhibited  in  these  works,  have 
issued  from  bis  pen.  As  to  prosody,  or  the  unskilfuiness.  in  that 
art,  so  commonly  imputed  to  our  author,  no  cbar^  was  evar 
more  unsubstantial ;  for  to  bay  nothing  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece  and  the  Sonnets,  all  which  are  finished*  with,  a 
kind  of  fabtidious  exactness,  there  are  numberless  verses  and 
•cenes  in  the  plays,  which  prove  he  had  an  ear  as  correctly  runed  as 
that  of  Pope,  but  far  surpassing  him  in  trae  and  various  melody, 
and  equal,  if  not  superior,  even  to  Milton  himself.' 

^  We  must  detract  a  little  frooa  this  excessive  eommenda* 
tion  of  the  melody  of  Shakspeare*  In  our  review  of 
Gifford^  Massiiiger,  (C.  R.  October^  180^)  we  declared 
our  opinion  of  the  happinean  of  that  poet  iii  his  versificaitoo; 
and  we  still  think  that,  with  the  e:^ception  of  some  pas- 
sages in  Shakspeare  of  unrivalled  sweetness,  be  is  preemi* 
Dent  in  the  structure  of  his  verse.  Nor  do'  vre  by  any 
means  agree  with  our  author  that  the  frequent  redundancy 
of  terminatioo  is  a  defect  in  dramatic  poetry.  The,  more 
varied  the  measure,  if  adroitly  varied  (and  this  we  contend 
to  be  Ma-ssinger's  excellence)  the  more  pleasing  surely  is  the 
effectof  the  entire. harmony,  And  the  more  uaturaliy  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  conversation,  or  even  of  impassioned 
eloquence.  \Ve  are,  ho,wever,  aware  that  many  readera 
prefer  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  heroic  line  of  ten  feet; 
and  of  such  Shakspeare's  verse  will  be  the  favourite,  aa* 
it  indisputably  admits  the  b3'percata]ectic  syllable  iu 
much  fewer  iitstances  than  are  to  be  found  iq  the  drama» 
of  Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
These  last-mentioned  poets  perhaps  carry  their  licence  toa 
far,  when  they  extend  the  line  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  fectj 
although  it  will  be  found  that^  in  dramatic  composition^ 
the  autnor  who  writes  rapidly,  and  does  not  count  his  syl« 
lables  upon  his  Qiygers,  like  our  modern  metremongers,  will 
often  exceed  the  regular  heroic  measure. 

For  the  liberty  ot  conjectural  restoration  our  author  ar« 
gues  well  in  the  followiu^  passage,  which,  if  we  except 
the  highflowD  absurdity  ot  metaphor  iir  the  first  sentence/ 
is  ascreditahle  to  bis  talents  as  to  his  mudesty« 

*  In  the  twiligSt  obscurity  of  this  vast  rf-eion,  where  vagrant 
opiuioa  will  often  txj  alkwrcd  by  vanity,  liiat  ^^^'^^J^^hr}Sf^*^ 
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fte  perilous  wilJs  of  conjectwe^"  Ipiill  in  resolution,"  it  will,  doubf« 
>cssr,be  objecteiiby  some,  that!  am  here  transgressing  the  boundaries 
Assigned  tp  tde  critic:  who,  though  liceJifccd,  by  prescription,  to  com- 
itiend  or  censure,  .can  claim  no  privilege  to  alter.  Unquestionably^ 
>'here  the  text  of  an  author  has  come  attested  to  the  world,  as 
hisoyvn  unadulterjitec]  performance,  any  attempts  at  emendation, 
tfrc  un\varrant:ible,  and  I  have  always  viewed*  with  indignafit  asfo- 
nishmcnt,  the  desperate  temerity  of  Bentley,  as  exercised  on 
Slilton  but  if  we,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  the  different  circura^ 
Stances  attending  that  great  poet  and  our  dramatist,  we  must  per- 
ceive that  no  comparison,  on  this  ground,  cCin  bft  made  between 
fhem.  DuTing  thelife-timeof  Milton,  two  genuine  editions  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  were  published,  and  besides  the  change  id  the  nura* 
ber  and  disposition  of  the  books,  in  the  second  copy  we  s^*by  a 
llew  title  page,  and  a  table  of  errata  annexed^  but  two  years  after- 
v^ards,  to  the  tirst,that  the  ill ostrioif 9  author  had  bestowed  upon  it  the 
grcatt^st  attention,  even  to  the  most  minute  peculiarities  of  orthogra- 
phy«  How  foreign  from  this  is  the  case  of  Shakspeare !  Un- 
Yiiindful  of  every  thing  but  his  ease  and  profit ;  and  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  the  applause  of  posterity,  he  abandoned  his  works  to  the 
^  disposition  of  chance,  and  they  came  forth  accordingly,  altered, 
augmented,  and  depraved  as  suited,  alternately,  the  caprice,  the 
avarice,  and  the  ignorance  of  players,  managers,  and  publishers ; 
t^pona  revisal,  therefore,  of  compositions  so  abused,  correction 
cannot  fairly  be  deemed  arrogance,  nor  alteration  sactilege;  and 
a  casual  improvement  be  not  imperiously  dictated,  but  modestly 
suggested,  not  imposed  as  authentic,  but  submitted  as  convenient, 
hoi  rashly  usurping  a  station  in  the  text|  but  humbly  waiting  for 
judgment  in  the* margin,  and  implicitly  abidmg  the  sentence  of  the 
fcadcr,  whether  for  acceptance  or  rejection^  the  attempt  will  at 
least  be  pardonable/ 

After  thisstalcmentof  our  author's  views  and  pretensions, 
<nir  tajfU  oF  appreciating  the  merits  of  his  performance  and 
the  f'uliilmeiil  of  his  promises,  will  be  the  easier,  and  our 
readers  will  have,  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  own 
conjectures  ia  thq  emendation  of  the  passages  which  are 
taken  notice  of  in  the  present  remarks,  and  which  we  shall 
select  as  they  appear  most  interesting. 

The  first  note,  liowever,  which  wc  shall  trcinscribe  is  not 
•ur  authoi's.  The  writer  (Lord  Ched worth)  by  his  acute* 
ness,  taste,  and  information,  seems  to  have  been  extremel/ 
i^^ll  qualified  for  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare. 

•  •*  — — Ukc  one 

"  rr//o  Jiaiittg^  vnto  trutk^  bif  telling  of  it, 
**  Made  suck  a  sinner  of  his  memory^ 
yTu- credit  his  oiin  He," 

^  Lie  is  certaiiily  the  correlative  to  which  it  refers^  The  osie  of 
(k«  proiiuVm  before  the  ncun  to  which  it  relutc^^,  though  a  sortol 
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VTtf^  vfoltfovy  and  improper,  is  not  very  uncommon  in  conveisatioD; 
the  following  is  an  instance  of  it.  in  Locke's  Essay  on  the  liuuiapi 
Understanding,  B,'264.  "  The  bodies  wjiich  we  daily  handle  mak^ 
us  perceive  that  whilst  they  T<^main  between  them,  they  do,  by  an  iiv- 
surmountable  force,  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  , 
that  press  them/'  The  thought  is  something  like  the  fingebant  si^ 
mul  credebantque  of  Tacitu^.  Au.  ^,  10. 

'  Lord  CaEDwonTif/ 

Oar  coramentator  judiciously  observes  that  the  squeamish, 
ncss  of  the  editors  of  Shakspeare,  who  are  afraid  to  alter  th^ 
text  where  it  is  disfigured  by  gross  and  obvious  anoma- 
lies In  grammarj  is  misplaced  and  ridiculous.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  good  instance  of  this  veneration  for  the  erroneous 
transcript  of  some  old  actor  or  prompter.'  It  is  selected^ 
as  well  as  the  last  extract,  from  the  remarks  upon  the  T^m* 
pest. 

*  "  ■ Heave  them,  whilst  t  visit ' 

"  Young  Ferdinand  (whotr\  they  suppose  is  drovmd^)'' , 

*'  Strange,  that  any  editor  should  overlook  so  barbarous  a  breach 
of  grammar  as  this  ;  and  yet  it  has  polluted  the  text  in  all  the  suc^ 
cessive  editions  of  Mr.  Steevens  and  the  rest.  JVhom,  n  nomina- 
tive case  ! — whom  is  f  for  while  the  verb  is  remains,  thisMnust  b€ 
the  construction.  Whom  they  suppose  to  he  drown'd,  would  indee<l 
be  concord  ;  but  the  Expression  is  elliptical:  who  (as)  they  suppos* 
is  drowned  ;  i.  e.  who  is  drowned  (as  they  suppose.)' 

The  following  observationj  also  from  the  Tern  pest,  ^vill  ilius.- 
trate  a  common    practice  of  the  dramatists  of  Shakspeare's 
age,  namely,  that  of  resolving  two   sequent  vowels  in  pro*-         , 
nunciation — and  thereby  distinctly  sounding  each,    instead 
of  sinking  both  in  one  sound  according,  to  our  preseutcustom^.       ^ 

*  **  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  some  passion,*' 

*  Mr.  Stec^fjis  remarks  that  this  line  is  defective,  and  introduce^ 
the  word  most,  to  make  it  complete ;  but  it  is  U'ss  defective  thaa 
redundant. 

*  **  Tis  stpnge ;  your  father's  in  some  passion." 

*  Passion  is  here,  as  in  vtfrious  other  places,  a  trisyllable.' 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  in 
the  first  s^cene  of  which,  upon  the  words— 'My  book  of  songs 
and  sonnets'-^Lord  Cfaed  worth  has  the  following  note  ; 

*  Mr.  Malone's  gratuitous  supposition  that  Lord  Surrey's  poem? 
arc  here. meant,  remindslne  of  an  old  story  in  a  jest  book  :  a  stu- 
dent of  Oxford  shewing  the  museum  to  some  company,  one  Qfthcn> 
eoquired  the-history  of  anoldrttsty  sword  which   was  there.    jTbis, 
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fftys  tbe  stijident,  is  the  sword  with  which  Balaam  was  Just  goira 
to  kill  bis  ass.  I  never  knew,  safd  the  straogcr,  that  Balaam  bad 
any  sword,  but  that  he  wished  for  one.  You  are  right,  replied  the 
Oxonian^  and  this  is  the  very  sword  he  wished  for. 

*  Lord  Chkd worth/ 

This  is  far  from  being  the  only  instance  where  the  noble 
critic  enlivens  the  dullness  of  a  verbal  comment  by  anec- 
dote and  Quotation^  We  wish  there  had  been  more 
of  his  remarks  in  the  work  before  us.  He  appears  to  have 
been  an  excellent  scholar  ;  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  to  the 
contrary;  andof  a  peculiar  felicity  of  ridicule  in  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  tasteless  and  plodding  commentators.^— 
With  regard  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Seymour  (for  we  know  not  the 
sei  of  our  author)  we  think  him  or  her  not  at  all  opon  a  par 
with  LordChedworth  in  the  remarks  upon  Shakspeara.  Thdse 
Of  the  former  are  indeed  dictated  by  a  right  pnndple  of 
collation  and  comparison-— of  collating  various  copies  of  the 
poet,  and  of  comparing  him  with  himself— »they  freqoendy 
faugh  at  the  unnecessary  display  of  learning,  ana  the  seooad 
sight  of  'criticism-»but  they  are  also  frequently .  themselves 
frivolous;  full  of  .repetition,  jind  upon  the  whole  have  dis*' 
^>pointed  us.--^To  endeavour  at  any  new  observation  upon 
the  character  of  Shakspeai;e's  genius  would  be  yaia  and 
hopeless.  We  shall  only  attempt  to  describe  brieiy 
what  baa  been  often  described  at  length ;  we  shall  illvs* 
trnle  by  a  few  examples,  the  extraordinary  invention,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  mind,  which  have  conferi'ed  immoita*^ 
lity  upon  our  glorious  poet.  > 

Caliban  is  his  most  original  creation.  The  strong  pic« 
Uireof  this  savage  being,  and  the  mysterious  sort  of  im* 
pression which  hislanguagemakes  upon  our  imagination,  are 
not  only  unequalled  by  any  other  author,  but  such  an  att^pt 
was  never  before  made,  and  if  it  had^  been  made,  would 
probably  have  been  unsuccessful.  Is  il  in  the  CEdipus  of 
8opl  Jqles,  or  the  Prometheus  of  J^schylus  chat  we  are  tp 
look  for  such  wild  conceptions,  such  airy  forms  embodied 
forth  and  invested  with  so  strange  a  semblance  of  reality 
by  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  poet  ?  Is  it  in  the  Alces- 
tis  of  Euripides  that  we  ore  to  be  sot-ten^d  with  nature  or 
with  tenderness  like  that  of  Miranda,  of  Juliet,  and  of 
Imogen  f  Or  are  we  to  oppose  the  madness  of  Oiestes  to 
that  of  Lear  i  Where  are  we  to  admire  in  the  Greek  drama 
that  wild  mixture  of  assumed  and  real  derangement,  'Mhich 
Kives  so  indescribable  an  interest  to  the  character  of  Ham- 
kii  But  we  need  nojt  propose  ]UOi«  MMswersble  tjuesMo^ 
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Othello^  Macbetb>  and  a  numerous  corps  St  reserbe^ 
remain  behind  to  establish  the  vast  snperioritj  of  the  modem 
stage  over  that  of  the  aD(;ient8.  WithOtway^  Rowe^  SoathernOj 
ftc.  we  do  not  even  ioterfere>  though  of  themselves  perhaps 
they  may  be  considered  able  to  surpass  the  tame  sententious 
morality  of  a  chorus^  the  tedious  txposi  of  a  messen^r,  the 
regular  alternation  of  question  and  answer  iambics,  of 
even  the  more  impassioned  declamation  of  the  Greek  tra* 


*1f;, 


r  may  be  accused  of  routing  conquered -foes,  and  day* 
ing  thrice  the  slain;  and  if  the  world^when  once  convinced  of 
an  errofyWould  never^ relapse  into  it,  the  accusation  might  be 
Just  But  in  every  age  there  are  new  followers  of  a  Bur* 
ton  or  a  Franklin,  whose  faith  is  Aristotle,  form,  aqd  reguU* 
rity,  and  who  have  neither  understandings  to  com* 
prehend  nor  hearts  to  feel  Johnson's  noble  defence  of  Shaks^ 
peare  and  of  nature.  The  history  of  the  buman  mind  is 
little  varied  in  any  iige  ;  and  with  all  the  recommeodattoa 
of  subjects  relating  to  their  native  country,  and  to  the 
actions  of  their  ancestors,  with  all  the  occasional  interest 
which  a  belief  in  the  mythology  of  their  dramas  must 
have  excited  in  the  Greeks;  yet  if  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  little  variety  of  plot,  the  wantof  iucident,  andj 
excepting  in  scenes  of  madness,  of  animation  and  of  pas* 
sion;  observing,  besides,  that  the  mask  prevented  any 
expression  in  the  countenance.  .  and  that  the  vast  size  of 
the  theatre  rendered  musical  intonation  necessary  to  the 
voice's  being  heard;  if  we  recollect  the  buskin,whicfa>while  it 
raised  the  human  form  above  its  natural  proportion,must  have 
impeded  the  life,  ease,  and  activity  of  its  motions,  and  pre- 
cluded tlie  possibility  of  a  Grecian  Garrick ;  if  We  take  into 
consideration  all  these  circumstances,  who  can  hesitate  |o 
believe  that  a  Greek  play  never  had  the  effect  even  upon  a 
Grecian  audience,  that  the  domestic  scenes  of  the  Gamester, 
pnassisted  by  the  charms  of  verse,  and  speaking  only  the 
plain  language  of  distress,  never  fail  to  produce  upon  die 
^otley  crowds  that  compose  the  audience  of  an  English 
theatre f  Why  should  not  Mason's  Caractacus  have  sue- 
ceeded  betler,  national  as  the  subject  is,  the  sentimeati 
noble,  and  the  diction  highly  beautiful,  if  there  were  not 
something  in  the  very  constitution  and  essence  of  a  clas* 
slcal  drama,  that  acts  like  a  torpedo  upon  the  soul  f 

To  vary  our  attack  upon  the  prejudices  of  scholars,  let  as 
say  a  few  words  of  the  Grecian  comedy.  From  what  little 
is.  saved  of  Menander,  the  loss  of  his  dramas  appears  to  de- 
mand more  regret  tha^i  that  of  ahuost  any  other  ancient 
pomposition.  And  ye(^  r<^lailed,and  probably  retailed  with  ac-i. 
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CUfacy,  as  his  plays  are  by  Tereiice,we  discover  io  them  few 
traces  of  happy  plot^  still  fevrer  of  bustle  and  life  in  the  iaci- 
itents,aQd  hardly  any  of  that  brisk  chase  ofwit  in  con  versatioD^ 
iLhat  lively  repartee,  and  laughins  humour,  which  delight  us 
iti  Shakspeare.  The  cliief  merit  of  Menander  appears  to  have 
fceen  the  true  delineation  of  character.     This,  and  his  ele- 
gance of  stile^  as  far  a»  the  Latin  language  can  rival   the 
Greek,  is  transfused  into   the  plays  of  Terence.     One  cir- 
cumstance strikes  tis  as  very  singular,  that  Menander,   wba 
According  to  Ovid,  and   other  testimonies,  was  the  poet  of 
love  and   pleasure,  and  the  favourite    study  of  the   young, 
thould^  by  all  the  fragments  which  remain  of  him,  appear  to 
Be  a  gloomy  moralizer  upon  the    shortness  of  life,   and  far. 
Very  far  from  the  teacher   of  Epicurean  indulgence,     Tliis 
fiasbecn,wiih  probability  of  reason ^accoun ted  for  by  the  very- 
ingenious  author  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anihology, 
Upon  the  ground  of  those  fragments,  which    we   possess  of 
Menander,  having  been  chiefly  preserved  by  writers  of  a  se- 
rious and  religious  character.   With  regard  to  Aristophanes, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  licentiousness  with  which  he  exposed 
Kvinff  persons  in  his  dramas^  and  from  their  gross  indecency, 
whicn  must  have  suited   the  taste  of  his   audience^  there 
hardly  appears  any  thing  in  liis  writings,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  rlutus,  worthy  of   the  respect  which  they  have  so 
strangely  commande.d.     In  vain  do  we  Ipok  for  Falstaffs,  or 
€ven   for  Major  Sturgeons  ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  Farquhar 
ifi  still  more  out  of  the  question  than  the  whimsicality  of 
Foote,     But  to  return   to  Shakspeare  and   his  commenta** 
tor. 

We  had  proceeded  patiently  through  our  task  of  review-^ 
ing  E.  Hi  Seymour,  till  we  arrived  at  a  passage,  where  men« 
Hon  is  made  of  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  '  not  having  been  ori- 
ginally robust,' '  of  the  retrospect  of  a  raispent  life'  which 
eiouded  his  last  hours,  iicc.  &c.,  and  we  then  shut  the  volume 
in  disgust.  The  remainder  of  the  work  contains  many  re* 
iharks  worthy  of  attention,  but  many  equally  injudicious 
with  the  foregoing  ;  and  though  we  think  that  those  who 
Lave  twenty-one  volumes  of  Shakspeare  may  as  well  have 
twenty-three,  to  others  we  would  not  recommend  the  pur* 
chase  of  this  performance. 


Art.  VII. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Roifal  Sodettf 
of  London^  for  IbOGl  Fart  I.  4/o.  lOs,  tid.  NicoL 
1800. 

OF  the  nine  papers,  of  which  this  first  part  of  the  Trans- 
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fictions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  present   year  coneistf^ 
four  are  matbeiuatical;  and  to  ihese  we  shall  first  attend.^ 

II.  Tlie  Bakerian  Lecture  on  the  Force  of  Percussion^  Bg 
William  Hyde  Wolleaton^ — ^The  forces  of  bodies  in  motion^ 
'  sccordingto  Leibnitz^BernoaiIli,8cc.are  lobe  estimated  by  the 
products  of  the  masses  of  the  bodies^  and  of  the  squares  of 
the  velocities  with  which  they  move.  The  Newtonians,  ojl 
the  contrary,  contend  that  the  forces  of  bodies  ought  to  be 
estimated  i'rom  the  product  of  the  masses  and  of  the  velo* 
pities^ 

To  establish  the  truth  of  these  different  measures  loanjf 
reasonings  have  been  gone  through,  and  many  experimenia 
made.  Each  party  has  appealed  to  the  same  experiments^ 
.but  of  such  experiment?  given  different  interpretations. 

It  scarcely  needs  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 

Jterm  force  that   can   point  out  its  import;  the  term  must 

^  then  be  defined  :  and  had  the  original  agitators  of  the  odn^- 

troversy,  fi;r  a  considerable  controversy  arose  on  the  mean* 

pure  of  force,  precisely  defined  the  term  they  were  disputing 

'   about,   the  question  would   have  been   very  soon   reduce* 

within  very  narrow  limits  of  dele4'mination.     But,  althoughi 

different  definitions  may  be  given  of  tfie  terra  force,  and  hf 

consequence,  different  measures  deduced  of  force,  yet  there 

is  perhaps  one  definition  and  measure  more  natural  and  pro* 

per  tbaii  another  :  and  it  is  one  object  of  the  paper  before 

us  to  ascertain  such  measure :    a  second  object  is,  to  sliew 

that  |he  explanation  given  by  Newton  of  the  third  law  of 

motion  is  in  no  wise  favourable  to  those,who  in  this  questioa 

have  for  distinction  been  called  Newtonians. 

Pr.  W.  neatly  and  clearly  states  the  difierent  inferencei 
made  by  the  Leibnit^ians  and  Newtonians  from  the  same 
experiment. 

'  Let  a  ball  of  clay  or  of  any  other  soft  and  ,\vholly  ineUstip 
substance  be  suspended  at  rest,  but  free  to  move  in  any  directioft 
with  the  slightest  impulse;  and  let  there  be  two  pegs  similar  and 
^qual  in  every  respect  inserted  slightly  into  its  opposite  sides.  Le|: 
there  be  also  two  other  bodies,  A  and  B,  of  any  magnitude,  whict 
are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  suspended  in 
8uch  a  position,  that  when  perfectly  at  rest,  they  shall  be  in  contact 
with  the  extremities  of  the  opposite  pegs,  without  pressing  again^lt 
them.  Now  if  these  bodies  wcr«  made  to  swing  with  motions  so 
lidapted  that  in  fahing  from  heights  in  the  projjoriion  of  one  to 
four,  they  might  strike  at  the  same  instant  against  the  pegs  opposij«s 
to  them,  the  bail  of  clay  would  not  be  moved  from  iis  place  to 
either  side  ;  nevertheless,  the  peg  impclh-d  by  the  smaller  hiM\y  R, 
which  has  double  the  velocity,  would  he  found  to  have  nuneirateil 
Jwicc  as  fur  a§  the  peg  impelled  b^-  /\,  r"  T    ' 
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*  }t  U  mnceewary  to  make  the  experiment  precisely  m  tert 
stated,  since  the  results  are  adsritted  as  facts  by  both  parties,  h^ 
upbn  there  facts  they  reason  di/lerentlv. 

'  One  side,  obfierving  that  the  balh^clay  remains  unmoved, 
considers  the  prpof  indisputable,  tha»  the  action  of  the  bbdy  A  k 
equal  to  that  of  B,  and  that  their  forces  are  properly  measured  by 
their  momenta,  which  are  equal,  because  their  velocities  are  in  the 
simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  bodies.  Their  opponents  think  it 
equally  proved  by  the  unequal  depths  to  which  the  pegs  have  penetrat- 
ed, that  the  causes  of  these  effects  are  unequal,  as  they  find  to  be  t^e 
case  in  their  estimation  of  the  forces  by  the  squares  of  the  velocities, 

*  One  party  is  Satisfied  that  equal  momenta  can  rebist  equal  pres« 
tures  durwg  the  same  time  ;  the  other  party  attend  to  the  spaw 
through  wiuch  the  same  moving  force  is  exerted,  and  finding  them 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  are  convinced  that  the  vU  vka  of 
a  body  in  motion  is  justly  estimated  by  its  magnitude  and  t\k 
•qoare  of  its  velocity  jointly, 

^  The  former  conception  of  a  quantity  dependent  on  the  conti* 
ndance  of  a  given  vi$  moirix  for  a  certain  time  may  have  its  use,wben 
correctly  applied,  in  certain  philosophical  considerations;  but  the 
tatter  idea  of  a  quantity  resulting  from  the  same  force^  exerted 
through  a  determinate  ^ace^  is  of  greater  practical  utility,  as  it  oc 
curs  daily  in  the  usual  occupations  of  men,  since  any  quantity  of 
work  performed  is  always  appreciated  by  the  extent  of  effect  result- 
ing from  their  exertions  :  lor  it  is  well  known  that  the  raising  any 
.  great  weight  40  feet,  would  require  four  times  as  much  labour  as 
would  be  ref]uibite  to  raise  an  equal  weight  to  the  height  of  10 
fcet,and  thatiu  its  slow  descent  the  former  would  produce  four  times 
the  efiect  of  the  latter  in  continuing  the  motion  of  any  kind  of 
machine.  Moreover,  if  the  weights  so  raised  were  suffered  to  fall 
freely  through  the  heights  that  ha%^  been  ascended  by  means  of 
four  and  of  one  minutes*  hibour,  the  vducities  acquired  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  and  the  squares  of  the  velociijes  in  proportion  to 
the  quantities  of  labour  from  which  they  originated,  or  as  4  to  1 ; 
and  if  the  forces  acquired  by  their  descent  were  c^iployed  in  driv- 
ing piles,  their  more  sudden  efiects  produced  would  be  found  to  be 
iff  that  same  ratio. 

•This species  of  force  has  been^ first  by  Bernouilli  and  aftcrr 
wardsbySM EATON,  v^ry  apily  dem  minated  mechanic  forCe  ;  and 
when  by  force  of  percussion  ts  meant,  the  quantiiy  of  mechanic  force 
possessed  by  a  body  in  motion,  to  be  estimated  by  its  quantity  of 
mechanic  cflect,  1  h)  prebend  it  cannot  be  controverted  that  it  is  in 
proportion  to  the  mkgnitude  of  the  Lpdy,  and  to  the  square  of  !t« 
\elocity  jointly/  , 

Dr.  W.  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  Newton  never  definea 
ror  pnrposes  to  define  whalmay  properly  be  called  mecha- 
nic i'oTVi\  It  is  this  force,  mechanic  force,  thai  it  is  most 
nisei ul  tocoKsic*tr  in  macljincry.  and  in  questions  that  relate 
to  t|jc  eiouonij  o|  |^bt)|3r.    Ibis  forte  \arits  us  the  s^uar^ 
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of  tbe  velocity.  Wilh  reference  to  tfiis  sabject^  the  cele*- 
iMrMed  Saieaien  publisbed  some  vftleiAile  ei^perilnddts  in  tlm 
Philosophical  TraDiaction*.        / 

*  But  there  is  one  yiew,  jn  ^kiok  tbe  eomparative  fctfees  of 
impart  of  different  bodies  was  not  examined  by  SuBAteXi  and  k 
may  be  wofth  while  to  shew  (hat  when  the  whole  etiei^  of  a  bod|f 
A  is  employed  without  loss  in  giving  velocity  t6  a  second  body  B« 
the  i;npetus  which  B  receives  is  in  all  cases  equal  to  that  of  A|  and 
the  force  transferred  to  B,  or  by  it  to  any  third  bod^C,  (ifalso  Coib* 
municated  without  lOss,  and  duly  estimated  as  a  mechanic  ibrce),  \s 
always  equal  to  that  from  which  it  oHginated. 

*  As  the  simplest  case  of  entire  transfer^  the  body  A.  may  be  8np« 
posed  to  act  upon  B  in  a  direct  Iii)e  through  the  knedium  of  a  li^c 
springy  so  contrived  that  the  spring  is  prerented  hf  a  tittcbet  from 
returnihg  in  the  direction  towards    A,  but  expands  tfgain  entirely 

4n  the  direction  towards  B,  and  by  that  means  exerts  the  mMit 
-fotce  which  had  been  wound  up  by  the  action  of  A»  in  ^ving-  mo*^ 
tioD  to  B  alone.  In  this  case,  since  the  moving  ^rce  of -the  spring 
is  the  same  upoii  each  of  the  bodies,  tbe  accelerathig  fsfce  aetiag 
sipon  B  at  each  point  is  to  the  retarding  force  opposed  to  A  ac  .tbs 
corresponding  points  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  bodieSy)  and  tb^ 
squares  of  the  velocities  produced  and  destroyed  by  its  action 
through  a  given  space  will. consequently  be  in  that  same  ratip.  Ti^i 
momentum,  which  is  in  the  simple  reciprocal  ratio  of  tbe  bodies^ 
might  consequently  be  encreased  at  pleasure  by  the  means  proposed^ 
in  the  subduplicatc  ratio  of  tbe  bodies  employed ;  and  if  momentuol 
iwere  an  efficient  force  capable  of  reproducing  itself,  and  ofovercom* 
Ing  friction  in  proportion' to  its  estimate  magnitude,  the  addition^ 
b1  force  acqtii red  by  such  a  means  of  increase  might  be  employed 
for  counteracting  the  usual  resistafvces,  and  perpetual  motion  ^ould 
be  easily  effected.  But  sinc^  the  impetus  remains  unaltered,  it'is 
evident  that  the  utmost  which  the  body  B  Could  eSect  in  retom^ 
would  be  the  reproduction  of  A's  velocity,  and  restitution  of  its  eu<* 
tire  mechanic  force  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  excepting  by 
the  necessary  imperfection  of  machinery.  The  possibility  of  per- 
petual motion  is  consequently  inconsistent  with  these  principles 
which  measure  the  quantity  of  force  by  th<^  quantity  of  its  extended^ 
efTecty  or  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  which  it  can  produce/  ^ 

Thif  puer  is  a  short  one,  but  it  is  ably  drawti  tip,  and 
deserves  tne  consideration  of  our  English  matheinaUoiaoa, 
wboj  ia  general^  snppose'  Leibnitz  and  Bernonlli  to  bate 
erred  in  their  estimation  of  forces. 

ill.  M.  Buii  0%  imaginary  Quofitittet.  Jnnt  20, 1805. 
*^It  18  well  known  to  matliematicians  that  the  doc-* 
triqeof  iaigossible  quantities  is,  attended  wifh-constderoMe 
•di^Q^Uies ;  Hbw  can^tve,  Vcepipg  invloiate  the  logical  con- 
duct dfour  investigations,  employ  symbols  that  admit  of  oo 
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specification,  which  cainiot  be  evolved  nor  numerically  c*^ 
.pounded?  The  difficulty  of  making  an  intelligible,  precise^ 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  is  not  inconiideia^ 
ble  :  and  some  writers  have,  in  a  manner^  cut  ^isander  the 
knot  which  they  could  not  unloose  :  they  have  declared  all 
employment  of  impossible  quantities  to  be  unsafe  and  on-^ 
gatory^  and  all  operations  conducted  by  their  aid,  absolutely, 
and  without  reservation,  uninteliigible  ;  while  those  who 
have  ventured  to  call  in  the  ^d  of  such  Quantities,  &r  sym- 
bols^ have  been  anathematised  as  having  forfeited  all  claim 
to  clearness  of  conception  and  to  logical  accuracy. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  fit  for  mathematical  lOVCS- 
ligation^  that  may  not  be  investigated  without  the  aid  of 
impossible  quantities  :  but  many  subjects  are  most  comnio- 
diously  investigated  by  their  aid.  Such  aid  then  is  desira- 
ble^ and,  if  we  can  legitimat;i^y,  we  ought  to  avail  ouraelvet 
of  it.  It  is  not  in  our  pre^nt  purpose,  nor  is  it  called  for 
by  the  occasion,  to  institute  a  discussion  on  this  subject. 
Yet  we  are  convinced  of,  or  at  least  we  believe  in,  the  legi^ 
lioiacy  of  the  conclusions  obtained  by  the  aid  of  imaginary 
quantities.  In  the  present  memoir  we  find  M.  Bue6  on  the 
same  side  and  of  the  same  opinion,  whom,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  regard  as  an  ally  or  auxiliary  :  he  does  not  indeed 
shew  that  they  can  be  legitimalely  employed,  but  rather  in- 
Teststhem  with  certain  wonderful  and  mysterious  propertiest 
we  are  content  if  ihey  could  be  shewn  to  perform  the  ordinary 
functions  of  common  symbols;  but  he  gives  to  them  a  supe- 
rior and  more  powerful  agency  :  they  are  the  means  of  un- 
folding truths  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  preceding  geo^ 
metricians.  After  some  preliminary  observations  on  the 
signs  H ,  M.  Bue6  proceeds  to  the  explanation   of  the 

sign  ^—1/  I  entitle  this  article,'  says  he,  'on  the  sign  V  — ^ 

and   not  on  the   quantity  of  the  imaginary  unity    V — i; 

since  V  —  l  '^^  particular  sign  Joined  to  a  real  unity  1,  and' 
not  a  particular  quantity.  It  is  a  new  adjective  joined  to  the 
ordinary  substantive  1,  and  not  a  new  substantive.'  This 
13  rather  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory,  but  plain,  in  compa^ 
rison  of  what  follows. 

'  V^' — 1  signifies  neither  addition  nor  substraction  ;'  what 
then  does  it  signify  i  'M.  Bue6  answers  the  question,  and' 
s«iys  '  it  ine^ns  perptndirularity,  of  wtiieh  ihe'characteristi- 
cal  pi;operly  is,  that  all  the  points  of  the  perpendicular  are 
equaljy  distant  from-  points  placed  «t  equal  distances^  oo 

each  side  of  its  foot.  The  sign  ^-^  i  exprMes  all  (Ut,  atti 
it  ii  iht  only  thing  which  it  croyrf ss#i;* 
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-,_  tn  order  to  prove  thatV— *-,i  signifies  this  perpendicularity 
M.  Buee  takes  a  point  in  a  straight  line,  and  sets  o6f  a  lii^e 
fe=  1    to  the   left,  and  anotheir  line  to  the  right  =i:— l^.thea 

the  perpendicular  of  equal  length  =  y  1. — I  =  ^ — 1. 

Ls  it  not  obviuUs  thatthisjs  abiii$iness  of  assumption,  a])il 
that  the  conclusion  is  built  on  certain  assumed  premises f 
Why  Is  the  line  taken  to  the  right, — 1  ?  It  can  only  by  ask 
^umption  be  — 1  :  for  if  we  draw  the  ordinate  to  a  circle, 
such  ordinate  equals  the  square  root  of  the  rectangle  under 
the  abscissas,  and  if  the  principle  of  M.  Bue6  were  a  oatu-  , 
fal  one,  dr  flowed  from  previous  conventions  made  in  ordi* 
nary  calculation,  one'  of  the  above  mentioned  absciBSCts 
ought  to  be  positive,  and  the  other  negative.  But  if  the  as- 
sumption be  a  mere  assumption,  why  is  it  not  equally  lawfdl 
*todraw  aline  from  a  point  in  a  right  line,  and  inclined  to 

the  right  line  at  an  angler,  and  to  make  it  equal  \' — i  X  I? 

In  such  assumption  the  sign  V  —  1  would  denote  not  perpen* 
-  dicularity,  but  a  certain  inclination  of , one  line  to  another.  _ 

What  we  mean  to  shew,  is,  that  this  medningof  the  {/— 1 
2^  by  no  means  natural,  that  is,  a  consequence  from  the  cooi* 
liion  principles  of  calculation  ;    but   tliat  it  depends  on   k 

gratuitous  assumption,  and  that  the  sign  i/-^l  only  signi- 
fies perpendicularity  in  consequence  of  such  assumption. 

*  The  sign  ^  —  I  expresses  all  this,  and  it  is  this  only  that 
it  expresses/  says  M. -Buee.  In  questions  then,  in  which 
there  is  no  reference  to   liric's  and   perpendiculars,    but  in 

which  ^—l  enters,  what  can  such  sign  mean?  M.  Bue6 
must  make  it  mean  perpefidicularily,  or  his  assertion  is  no- 
ihinp^  worth*  It  can  only  be  made  to  mean  perpendicula- 
rity by  some  translation  ol'the  conditions,  Sccr.of  the  problem 
into  geometrical  langunge  ;  but  on  what  principle  shall  audi 
translation  rest  ?  On  abstract,  grounds  there/ore,  there  are  ^ 
insuperable  objections  to  M.  Buee's  principle  of  crxplana- 
tion. 

But  the  detailed  and  particular  explanations  themselves 
afford  no  satisfaction.  *  It  ift  nfecessary,'  says  i\\c  author, 
•'  to  distinp^iiish  perpendicularity  indicated  by  this  si|jn  from 
those  which  the  signs  siii.  aisd  cos.  indicate.  •These  latter 
signd  cannot  indicate  petpendiculurity  the  one  wilhout  the 
other,  nur  except  that  the  one  and  the  other  are  attached 
lo  the  same  qiiantiiy-  Thus  sin.  a  ;fc  cos.  a,  indicate  pro- 
perly the  perpendicularity  of  one  to  the  other:  but  sin.a  and 

ciDis.  *  do  not  indicate  iU  a  \/^y  on  the  contrary  Jadicates 
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yelatively  to  n^  a  sitaadoo  perpendicular  to  these  of  +  a  andof 
—  a/    Gentle  reader,  <](08t  thou  understand?  the  morose  cri- 
tic actnbwledges  the  darkness  of  his  intellect. 
Weliave  already  noticed  that  in  certain  questions  entirely 

jcmote  from  the  province  of  geometry,  the  sign  V— *  ^^^ 
occur,  and  that,  consequently,  in  such  queetions,  M.Bu^^  * 
principle  of  perpenilicularily  could  only  be  applied  by  y»^- 
tue  of  some  subsidiary  illustration.  On  thi^  bead  he  thus 
eiipresses  himself : 

*  Although  perpfndiculariiy  u  properly  the  only  quantity  indi- 
cted by  tlie  sign  V— 1»  wcmay  make  it  «igiiify  figuratively,  a 

quality  totally  different,  so  that  wc  may  reason  on  this  quality  as  we 

^iwould  reason  on  the  perpendicular  iticlf.     For  example,  iT  +  «  rer 

presents  a  sum  pos^ssed,  and  —  *  the  same  sum  due,  I  say  tliat 

9  ^ZHi  i](jay  represent  the  same  sym  neither  posseMseinor  diu^  since 
we  may  reason  on  this  latter  sum  relatively  to  the  others,  as  on  the 
line  AD,  relatively  to  the  lines  AB,  AC/ 

*  In  fact,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  point  of  the  line  AD  i^* 
equally  distant  from  points  of  the  line  CD,  which  ^vt  at  the  same 
distance  from  A,  so,  any  part  whatever  of  the  sum  which  is  neither 
possessed* nor  due^  is  in  an  equal  situation  relatively  to  the  equal  - 
parts  of  the  sum  possessed  and  of  the  sum  due.  Active  possession 
being  then  expressed  by  +1  and  the  debt  or  passive  possession  by  —, 
the  negation^  not  of  the  sum,  but  of  its  posse^on,  whether  active  or 

fassitef  may  always  be  expressed  by  V  — ^' —  •  * '     . 

Upon  this,  by  way  of  parallel  and  illi^stratlon,  we  remark, 
that  these  are  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  we  cleaflr 
apprehend  certain  truths ;  to  such  processes  we  ma^  prefix 
the  sign  4- ;  agfiin,  there  are  other  processes,  the  fallacy  of 
which  we  are  enabled  clearly  to  ascertain^  and  which  are 
manifestly  false  :  such  may  and  have  the  sign  —  prefixed 
to  them  I  thirdly,  there  is  M.  Buee's  process  which  comes 
not  under  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  cases  ;  it  does  not 
lead  to  trnib  ;  it  does  npt  involve  a  manifest  error,  such  as, 
2 — lr=:4 ;  it  is  a  process  of  which  we  can  tnake  nothing,  and 

therefore  may  be  properly  characterized  by  the  sign  y^  — i 
la  a  problem  that  follows,  the  antlior  puzzles  us  in  no 
small  degree,  by  speaking  of  a  certain  number  of  livres  that 
are  either  property  or  a  debt,  or  a  sufrmeiihQr  possessed  nor 
due. 

But  under  the  speHs  of  M.  Buee,  it  is  not  that  lines  and 
livres  are  alone  endowed  mi\i  miraculous  powers;  certain 
portions  of  time  have  very  euriolis  properiiesy    Very  feir 
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persons  would  suspect  —  ^  V—l    .  t  yZ-^l  to  be  the  etpr^s^ 

"  '  a     "+  a 

.  siofi  for  the  present  entire  month  :  yet  sQch>  acoordipg  to 
our  antboTj  is  tlie  case ;  and  nfter  uafoldiog  the  mi^aain^ 
of  the  above  expression,  thai  oor  wonder  may  not  cool,  be 
telU  us  in  the  next  line  that  o,  the  ttue  cxprtuionfor  the 
present,  has  two  significations. 

But  that  we  ma^  not  be  guilty  of  unfairly  gaf^^lilig  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  we  subjoii^  part  of  ms  explanation 

of  this  sign  t^'-i—t}/^!. 

"  a 

*  There  will  be  discovered  perhaps  a  species  of  paralogism  ia 

the  equation  — t^ — l+^V — J  =sQ,  by  which  I  make  the  space 

a  "^         a     "^ 

of  a  month  equal  tQ  zero.  But  wo  mustobserve*  first,  that  this 
equation  rehembles  the  phrase  of  a  man,  who  After  wandering;  finds 
himselfat  the  point  from  which  he  wished  to  depart^anii  says,"  I  am 
not  more  advanced,  after  travelling  so  far,  than  I  should  hare  been  if 
I  had  remained  quiet ;"  for  time  is  for  the  mind  what  sp0ce  is  for 

the  body :  2dly,  Wa  must  observe  that  — V— 1  .  ^^7^1  15  one 

sign  only,  as  well  as  o;  The  tkingi  are  not  what  I  equal,  but  the 
signs -that  present  these  things  under  a  pariicular  point  of  vie^v.  I 
make  them  equal,  since  in  the  actual  example,  I  am  able  to  reason 

on  the  thing  which  the  doable  sign  4-V — ^ —  V"^^*  *'  ®"  i^»t 
fwhich  the  sign  o  presents,  and  since  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
signs  conduct  me  to  the  same  consequences.  This  equation  ia  not 
real.  It  is  only  artificial,  as  every  other  is  in  algebra.  It  purposes 
to  say,  *^  a  month  of  which  we  make  abstraction  is  (relatively 
to  consequences)  equal  to  a  month   whiph  dues  nat  exist.     Ia 

/  — ^V— l^+^y— I  \  ij  i,  the  quality  of  the  past  or  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  equal  to  zero.  lo  0,  it  is  the  qdantity  df  the  paM 
and  of  the  future,  which  is  so/ 

This  quantity  //— l—^y/— 1  is  made  to  mean  and  ta. 

say  a  great  deal.  It  is  as  pregnant  with  meaning  as  tfie 
Bel  men,  \xx  the  Bourgeois  G^ftitilhomme.  Bel  men,  saysthe 
fictitious  Turk.  Coviellethus  interprets  it  toM.  Jourdain  : 
^  II  (lit  que  vous  alliez  vite  avec  lui  vous  preparer  pour  la^ 
^^erein'MHe,  afin  de  volt  ensuite  'Volxe  fille,  et  de  coAclucc 
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ie  manage*.  M.  Jourdain,  replies,  '  Tant  dc  choses  em 
deux  inbts*  !  !  '  Tant'de  chosee  en-deux  sigties  !*  will  many  ^ 
j)lain  and  sober-miiided  mathematician  exclaim. 

Very  few  of  oar  readeri,  we  presume,  are  acfquainted  with 
the  verbal  refioement's/  and  metaphysical  subtleties  of  the 
•Id  schoolmen  :  yet  of  such  they  may  fortn  a  tolerably  good 
Motion  from  seyeral  passages  in  this  memoir.     For  instance, 

*  Then  +  j  signifies  that  the  quantity  q  has  the  quality  of  be- 
ing addirtvc;  — q,  that  it  fssubstractive  ;    qV~^  i^^at  il  is  neither 

additive  nor  substractive:  that  consequently  q^~i  is  for^gn  to 
the  equation  containing  +q  or  —^g . 

*    *  It  is  necessary  to  renmrk  here,  that  to  be   foreign  (strangpr> 
docs  not  signify  to  be  nothing,  but   to  he  regarded  as  miking.    In 
the  presen^  example  u>  he  foreign  signifies,  neither  additive  nur  sub- 
stractive:  to  6c  «o/Am^ ' siguiiies,  additive  ;:ud  subsiractivc    at  the* 
•ame  time/ 

Again  :  ' 

. —  a 

*  Thus  the  equation  BD=  o,  may  be  translated  by  this  prop*- 

sirion:  the  .  figure  BD  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  two  abstract 
unities,  'lljis  proposition  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  but  it 
pi-esentsno  sense  :  the  ideas  which  it  connects  arc  not  opposed^  but 
disparate:  '  '^       i 

Perhaps.by  this  time  our  readers  are  satisfied  with  these 
imaginairy  reasonings.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  lo 
say,  that  the  whole  memoir  is  whinisically  absurd,  and  elabo- 
rately erroneous.  Into  the  volumes  pf  oar  Transactions,  it 
has  found  its  way  ;  but  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
are  nofcensurabletor  its  insertion,  for  they  annually  declare, 
that  they  are  not  answerable  for  t*ie  propriety  of  any  rea- 
sonings contained  in  the  papers  inserted  in  their  volumes. 

,  yil.  The  Application  oj  a  Method  qf  Differences  to  the 

Species  oJ  Smvs  w/tase  Sums  are  obtained  6y  Mr.  Landeu, 

bii  the  Uelp  0/  impossible  Quantities.     By  Mr.  Benjamin 

Gompertz.      Communicattd    bi/    the    liev.   N.  Mtukeytine^ 

If  we  have  a  series   of  terms,,  as 

a  sin.  pz  +  b  sin.  (p  +  q)z  +  f  sin.  (jt?  -f  g y)  «  ^  &c. 

then  the  n^^  term  of  such  series  is, 

5  a-tr(7*—  1  )d'  +  ^^.  w— 2  W'  +  8ic. ) '  

and  we  shall  have  the  sum  of  the  above  series^  by  coUectioff 

,    .'       .     .         .   .  .   :^ 
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together  the  values  of  the  several  parts  of  the  expression  of 
the  n'^  term,  substituting  successively  for  n,  the  numbers 
i,  8,  3,  4,  5y  &c. 

The  calculation^however^isnot  without.its  difficulty;  and 
on  this  subject  much  has  been  written  by  Bossut,  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  Euler,  Bernoulli,  Lexell  in  the  17th  and 
28th  volunies  of  the  Novi  Commentarii.  Tliese  authors 
however  have  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  summa- 
tion of  series,  as 

COS.  W2  +  C0S.'  (n  4-1)^  + Sec. 

pin.,  H3i  +  9in.  (ji  +  p)  z  +  sin.  (w  +  2p)  ic  +  ^^* 
and  hase  slightly  only  touched  on  ibe  sum  of  series  ar* 
ranged  by  ihe  cosines  and  sines  of  arcs  ^n  arithmetical  pro* 
greasiou,  the  co^eihcients  of  the  terms  being  quantities, — 
the  »'*  differences  of  which  quantities  are  equah  Mr.  Gom*!' . 
perts^oes  farther  than  these  mathematicians,  and  exhibits 
a  method  for  summary  series, 

m-^b,  cos.  2:  +  c.  cos.  2  r  -j-  &c. 

a  sin.  z  -{-  b.  sin.  2  2  -J-c.  sin.  3  z  +  &c. 

IX,  On  tfic  Quantity  and  Velocity  of  the  Solar  Motion  > 
By  IVilliaiin  /y^rsc^e/Z.-.This  is  a  continuation  of  tn^ 
learned  astronomer's  investigations  on  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty,  and,  we  may  add,  of  great  uncertainty.  The 
aim  of  Dr.  H.'s  reasonings  and  inferences^  i^  to  point 
out  a  certain  part  in  the  heavens  towards,  which  the  ^gti  is 
moving,  and  the* velocity  with  which  it  is  moving.  In  the 
present  paper  he  has  constructed  several  tables  and  diagrams 
for  the  illustration  and  confirn^ation  of  his  opinio;)s. 

The  simplicity  of  his  hypothesis  is  certainly  a  great  ar- 
gument in  its  favour:  it  is  undoubtedly  more  s  mple  an4 
more  concordant  with  the  laws  of  the  ordinary  pl)enomen{^ 
of  nature,  to  suppose  the  solar  system  in  motib.i,  and  the 
*  motion  of  the  stars  to  be  paraliaciic,  ihan  to  suppose  proper 
motions  to  the  stars  directed  towards  no  certain  point  and 
regulated  by.no  certain  law.  But  then,  in  support  pf  this 
hypothesis.  Dr.  II.  uses  several  assumptions:  he  assumes 
the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  proportional  to  their  lustre  ; 
the  fact  may  be  so,  [m\  at  prer^eut  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
and  which  advances  no  very  strong  claim  fqr  admission 
from' its  probability,  it  does  not  suit  our  ph!e;^m.  If  the- 
solar  system  be  in  motion  towards  certain  parts  in  the  hea-* 
vens,  the  cause  of  such  motion  will  form  a  cnriqus  object  of 
enquiry.  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  the  solar  system  may  be  at^* 
tracted  towards  large  globular  collections  of  stars  that  bavQ, 
been  discovered  to  him  by  his  great  telescope.  But  mere 
attraction,  or  motion  in  coiiseqntnce  of  such  attractionj  will 
not  be  sufficient,  and  he  thinks  that  a  projectile  and 
^fbitual  motion  must  be  calle4  m,  for  the  purpose  of  exr 


plahiiiig'  Ihp  pheBOineBa  that  f>reient  theoMdlTeSb     Upoft 
tfaispoint  80BM  ot  bis  obMnvrtioas  will  be  iatesegtiagto  our 

readers. 

•   *  The  seoond  way  or  the  coostraction  of  a  rery  powerful  centre, 
xn^y  be  joim  atlractien  of  a  gr«Bt  number  of  stars  united  ioto  090 
condensed  jgroup. 
*  The  actual  existence  of  such  groups  of  stars  has  already  been 

'  proved  by  obsenrations  made  with  my  large  instruments,  many  of 
those  objects,  which  were  looked  vpon  as  neibulous  patches  having 
been  completely  resolved  into  start  by  my  40  and  20  feet  telescopes. 
For  instance,  the  nebula  discovered  by  &r.  HaUey  in  the  year  1741f 
in  which  the  diftcoverer,  andolher  observers  alter  him,  have  seen  no 
star,  I  have  ascertained,  to  be  a  globular  cluster,  cootaining,  by^  a 
rough  calculation,,  probably  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand  steSt 
From  the  known  la^vs  of  gp-avitationi  we  are  assured  th/kt  this  ckiitar 
xMoat  baiFo  a  very  powerful  attractive  ceptnc  of  ^av^y,  which  aaay 
he  able  to  keep  many  far  distant  celestial  bodies  in  controL 

\  But  the  composition  of  an  attractive  centre  is  not  limited  to 
ona  such  cluster.  Aq  union  pf  many  of  them  will  form  a  still  more 
powerful  centre  of  gravitation,  whose  influence  may  extend  to  a 
whole  region  of  scattered  stars.  To  prove  that  I  argue  entirely 
fi^Dffl  observations,  L^all  merition  that  another  nebula  discovered' 

'  by  Mf.  Me^er  in  the  year  17^1,  is  by  the  same  instraments  also 
proved  to  consist '  of  stars  ;  and  though  they  are  seemin^y  com- 

.  preesed  iqto  a  much  smeller  space  and  have  also  the  appeacajice 
of  smaller  stars,  we  may  fairly  p^ume  that  these  circumstances 
areonly  indications  of  3  gireater  distance^  and  that  being,  a  gU)buiar 
cluster^  perfectly  resembling  tke  former,  the  distance  being  allow- 
ed for,  it  isprobably  not  less  rich  in  the  number  of  its  component 
stars.  The  distance  of  these  two  cli^sters  from  each  other  is  less 
than.  12  degrees,  and  we  are  certain  that  somewhere  in  the  lino- 
joining  these  two  groups,  there  must  be  a  centre  of  gravitation  far 

^  superior  in  energy  to  tne  single  pdw^r  of  attraction  tWt  can  be 
lodged  IfL either  of  ^he  clusters.. 

*  I  have  selected  these  two  remarkable  objects,  Tncrely  for  their 

sinuation,  which  is  Very  near  the  line  of  the  ^direction  of  the  solar 

>lMottoit;  but  were  it  necessary  to  bring  further  proof  of  tbeexis* 

tenoe  of  combined  attraotic^ns,  the  numerous  objects  of  which  I- have 

givea  catalogaea*  would  amply  furnish  me  with  arguments* 

^  If  a»till  more  pqwerfalJHit  ^nore  diffused  exertion  of  attraction 
iibould  be  required  than  what  may  be  found  in  the  udon  of  chcs* 
Itr^  Wiejbave  b\indred9  of  thousands  of  stars^  not  to  say  millions, 
«3ontaiaed  in  very  compressed  parti  o(  the  milky  way,  some  of 
YJiich  have  already  been  pointed  out  ^n  a  format  paper.  +  Many 
>  O^  these  immense  Regions  may  well  occasion  tho  sidereal  motions  aa 
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^n^tiired  to  wocHinitiiir;  Mil  a*«imikrity  in  the  divwtion  tf 
tbftie  motions  will  w«Dt  w>  illostratioii. 

'  With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  condensed  parts  of  ih»  milky 
way  and  of  the  two  clusters  that  have  been  meBlioiwd,  we  ttist  re* 
mark  that  the  seat  of  attraction  liay  be  in  any  pan  of  tfca  Iwa* 
vens  whatsoever ;  for  where  projectile  motions  are  given  to  bodiea 
that  are"  retained  by  an  attractive  centre,  they  may  have  any  di* 
rection,  even  that  at  right  angles  to  its  situation  not  excepted. 

Mt  will  give  additional  force  to  the  argupeats  I  have  used  for 
the  admission  of  far  distant  centres  of  attractioii,  as  well  as  projectile 
motions  in  the  stats  that  are  connected  with  them ;  when  we  take  no* 

•  tice  that  independent  of  the  solai^  motion,  and  setting  that  entirely 
ande,-the  action  of  th«^  catises  will  be  equally  required  to  explain 

^tbe^knowledged  proper  motions  of  the  stars.  For  if  the  sun  beat 
rest,  then  ArctuTus  must  actually  change  its  place  mor(B  than  2"  a 
;jr^r,  and  consequently  this  and  many  other  stars,  which  •are  i^M 
known  to  change  their  situatioos,  must  be  supposed  to  bavc^  progeo* 
tile  motions,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  attractiao  of  £sr  distatot  cdh« 
tres/  '        .      . 

I«  The  Croonian  Lecture  on  the  jirrangement  and  nucha* 
fiical  Aedon  of  the  Muscled  of  FUhei.  By  dntJiony  Carlisle,' 
Esq.  F.RJ.  flL.5. — Mr.  Carlisle  continuet  to  pursue  bis 

•  researches  into  comparative  anatomy^  a  subject  of  |mmeosei 
e)^tent  and  great  utility.  The  muscles  of  fishes  have  not. 
iii  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  been  examined 
with  all  the  atleotion  which  they  deserved.  He  has  there- 
fore directed  his  exertions  to  elucidate  what  points  may  yet 
have  remained  doubtful,  though^  as  we  are  Informed  in  a  sort 
of  apologistic  introduction,  the  Suddenness  of  the  call  for 
this  communication^  which  the  public  know  is  one  notaU^ 
tog'etherof  a  voluntary  nature,  has  compelled  Mr.  Carlisle 
to  defer  his  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  muscular  mo- 
|i6ns  by  a  series  of  chemical  experiilients,  and  to  limit  even 
thfi  investigation  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen. 

It  is  impossible  to  disapprove  ofapy  attempt  to  extend 
th^  bounds  of  human  knowledge  by  experimental  inquiry. 
The  parts  observed  may  not  be  at  first  sight  striking ;  they 
inay  be  deficient  iq  beauty,  and  destituteof  apparent  utility  ; 
but  they  are  notwithstanding  valuable.  They  may  iong  re- 
in aih  unregarded  in  the  storehouse  of  science^  and  at  last 
be  drawn  forth  to  build  up  some  corner  of  a  theonr,  ot  to 
dispel  the  obscurity  of  some  intricate  questions.     We  tlrerc* 

^  fore  coipmend  Mr.  Carlisle's  diligence  mid  skill  in  dissecting 
the  members  of  a  monstrous  cod,  which  appears  unex- 
pectedly tp  have  passed  from  the  shop  of  the  fishmonger  to 
the  table  of  the  anatomist,  instead  of  the  smoaking  board  of 
fin  alderman.  We  should  contribute  little  either  to  the  in- 
jjtructioq  or  pleasure  of  our  readers  were  w«  i^^lJjftYe  "^ 
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giratleman  through  the  origm  and  mseition  of  many  uninir 
teresting  muscles^  the  names  of  which  a)e  strange  even  to  the 
ficiehtific'ekr.^ 

•  Mr.  Carlisle  has  heen.at  pains  to  a*«certain  the  use  of  tho 
diffefeht  fins  of  fishes.  His  method  of  discovering  this 
pbint  ts  taore  convincing  than  humane,  and  consisted  ia 
eflcbessivtfly  cutting  off  from  various  livings  fish  the  fins  of 
the  belJy,  the  back,  the  tail,  and  the  sides*  Tiie  cruelty  of 
,  experiments  on  living  animals  is  hardly  compensated  by 
their  utility,  and  at  least  we  are  happy  tliat  Mr.  Carlisle  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  mutilate  any  more,  of  these  ioha- 
faitant&of  the  water  for  ihe  purpose  of  learning  the  action 
of  their  fins  in  swimming.  We  love  t|ie  end  better  than 
tl^e  pne^ns  of  such  scientific  inquiries.  Tliis  paper  is  ac*- 
Qompanied  with  a  plate  of  a  cod  dissected,  so  as  to  shew  its  - 
differefife-parts  with  suiiicient  distinctness. 

-  IV;  CmmiaalJixptrimintsouGuaiacunu  By  Mr.  William' 
Brande.    Comfnunicated  by  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.  F.R.S. — 
Guaiacum  was   recommeuded   some  time   ago,  we  do  not 
exactly  recollect  by  whoini  as  a'fit  subject  oFa  chemical  in-, 
vestigalioD.     Mr.  Brande  has  accepted   the   challenge,  and 
has  here  presented  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  labours. 
•  We  are  not  very  sure,  however,  that  the  chemical  world  will  ^ 
receive   any  great.edification  from  this  essay. .  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  nature  of  guaiacum  is  much  better  i|n- 
derstood  than  it  was  before  the  publication  oFthese  re3earches, 
though  certainly  a  few  parts  are  n)ore  distinctly  slated,   and 
are  founded  upon  more  precise  experioients  than  they  were 
formerly.  '    .  , 

[  After  describing  with  great  minuteness  the  more  obvious, 
properties  of  this  body,  Mr.  Brande  proceeds  ,to  submit  it 
to  the  action  of  various  re-agents.  He  heals  it,  he  powders 
it,  he  boils  it  in  water  and  m  alcohol,  and  tortures  it  with 
various  acids  to  compel  it  to  disclose  its  hidden  nature,  and 
from  the  whole  it  is  concluded  that  guaiacum  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  resins,  and  from  all  other  bodies,  though  a 
sort  of  admission  is  made  at  the  end  that  perhaps  this  opinion 
is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  facts.  But  though  guaiacum 
is  gederallj'  ranked  among  resins,  no  chemist  ever  supposed 
it  to  be  a  pure  resin  :  the  presence  of  lime,  which  seems  to 
surprii^e  Mr.  Brande,  is  so  far  from  being  unusual,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  vegetaUle  body  without  it,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  equally  true,  that  multitudes  of 
ihe  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  afford  that  substance 
when  treated  in  the  same  way  with  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Braode 
has  obser\'ed  the  existence  of  extractive  matter  in  guaiacum, 
i^ud  has  remarked  the  effects  of  oxymurialic   acid  gas  in 
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i^hanging  the  cdlgur  to  green  and  blue>  wbtcb  he  aUribotey^  > 
io  difierent  degrees  of.ox jdation.  We  have  great  doubts, 
}%oviey^T,  upon  all  points*  where  oitydation  is  proved  merely 
jk>y  the- addition  of  some  substance  copt^aning  oxygen..  It 
is  obvious  that  mapy  of  these  ^ub^tances  may^  and  often' dcx 
palter  tbecofisUtiUion  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  ar^  applied; 
aiOd  force  their  eienientary  parts  io,  arrange  themselves  iaa 
new  order^  a  change  which  is  sufficient  to  account  .for  great 
alterations  in  all  sensible  properties  witlK>ut  auy  otb^r  sop- 
position.- 

V,    On  the  Direction  of  the  Radicle  and  Germen,  during 
the  Vegetation  of  Seeds,     By  Thomas  J ndrcw  Knight,  Esq» 
F.H.S,     in  a   Letter  to  the  Hight  Hon   Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.  IJL.jfr.  P.Jt..S\— This  enquiry  of  Mr.  Knighfs  is  di- 
rected to  a  subject  which  has  not  been  much  agitated  for  a 
considerable  time,     it  has  been  observed  that  in  whatever 
position  a  seed  be  placed  to  germinate,  and  evbn  if  it  be  fre« 
<}aently  turned^  the  radicle  continually  makes  an  effort  to 
descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  thegermen 
takes  precisely  an  opposite  direction.   These  contrary  effects* 
bave  been  by  some  supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence  of 
'  gravitation,  aiid  Mr.  Knight  inform^  us  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  same  agent,  by  operating  on  bodies  so 
differently  organized  as  the  radicle   atid   germen  are,  may 
occaBion  the  one  to  descend  and  the  other  to  ascend.     Our 
imagination  in  this  instance  however  is  unable  to  follow  the 
rapidity  of  Mr.  Kitigbt's  conceptions,  and  we  feel  an  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  power  of  gravi- 
tation should  cause  the  germen  to  ascend,  unless  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  a  germen  cut  off  is  of  such  specific  gra- 
vity as  to  rise  in  the  air.     For  if  it  should  by  any  misfortune 
sink  through  that  medium,  we  do  not  see  how  gravitatioa 
could  have  any  effect  but  that  of  drawing  it  downwards. 
This  hypothesis,  it  appears,  has  not  been  muchstrengthened- 
by  facts,  and  Mr.  Knight  has  made  soitie  ingenious  atternpts 
to  afford  a  few  experimental  arguments  to  the  adherents  of 
gravity.    He  conceived  that  gravity  could  only  produce  this 
isffect  by  its  influence  on  the  fibres  and  vessels  during  their 
formation,  or  on  the  distribution  of  the  sap,  though  how  gra- 
vitation, which  draws  every  thing  downwards,  can  tend  to. 
an  upward  position  of  fibres,  is  hard  to  see,  and  if  we  should 
ullow  some  kind  of  sap  to  i)e  heavier  than  another,  it  remains 
to  be  shewn,  and  is  the  real  difficulty,  why  even  the  lightest 
kind  should  induce  a  tendency  to  arscension  in  the  germen. 
On  these  ideas,  however,  Mr.  Knight  res6lved  tn  annihilate 
the  power  of  gravity  on  the  seeds,  and  by  .placinc:'  them  ia 
fill  positions  on  a  vertical  wheel,  ^hich  turned  (^0  tinges  in  9^ 
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arimMe^  to  shew  the  eflSn^t  of  the  centtifiigal  force  on  gem^- 
imtioif«  In  this  «itaation  the  Med8greW;tlie  obedient  nulieks 
shot  oQt^Tds,  and  the  germens  met  in*  the  centre.  BMaa^ 
ibr  a  short  period^  the  seecH  bad  occupied  the  same  pdsitiotk 
as  dnQr  would  have  done  in  the  earth,  and  as  tbegravila« 
ti«B  and  centrifngai  force  thus  acted  together,  Mr.  Kn^ht, 
'  aiKlicipating some  slight  objections^ placed  other aeeds ortbe 
same  aoet  on  a  hmzontal  wheet^  and  these  germinated  to 
nr  to  appear  to  be  governed  partly  by  die  attraction  of  gra^ 
¥ity>  and  partly  by  the  centrifugal  force  :  thenradides  pointed 
downwards  about  ten  degrees  below^  and  the  gefmens  aa 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon* 

Now  an  this  appears  to  us  very  explicable.    It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  radicles  tend  downwards,  and  gMaenB  op- 
ward^  and  this  disposition  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  structure  and  irritability  of  tbe  plant,  and  is  no  more 
eictraordinary  than  that  leaves  should  turn  always  one  side 
uppermost  even  in  the  dark.    That  it  is  not  mere  gravita« 
-  tion  which  influences  the  descent  of  roots  and  the  ascent 
of  stems,  seems  clear  from  the  possibility  of  converting  the 
roots  and  stems  of  some  plants  mutuary  into  eacb  other,*  or 
that  the  branches  become  roots,  and  the  roots  branches*  * 
The  same  vessels  of  cuttings  of  trees  too,  every  part  of  whidi 
on  the  parent  plant  gravit;  sent  upwards,  wnen^  placed  in 
the  earth,  are  partly  drawn  down  by  the  same  cause,    Bni 
if  we  ^aiTt'  this  dis[)osition  of  radicles  to  seeh  the  earth,  and 
apply  It  to  Mr.  Knight's  expertmenta,  what  will  be  the  coch- 
sequence  ?    We  know  that  the  force  with  which  plants  itt* 
rect  their  roots  is  limited:  if  a  stone  obstructs  their  way  they 
'go  round  it  ;  if  a  constant  efiort  be  made  by  ally  means  to 
divert  them  from  their  course,  it  will  be  6ucces.sful  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength  and  duration.     In  Mr.  Knight's  present 
experiments  tben,on  these  principles  the  roots  should  all  have 
descended,  and  the  germens  ascended,  which  they  really  did. 
Vot  their  natural  disposition  drew  them  down  and  np,  and 
the  centrifugal  force  was  so  equally  distributed*  that  it  £ei- 
.  Toured  the  natural  tendency  as   much  as  any  other,  and 
that  therefore  prevailed.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
centrifugal  force  acted  exactly  like  a  gentle  pj«ll  upon  the 
nascent  parts,  not  favouring  one  direction  more  thqn  ano- 
|her.     Ill  the  second  experiment  the  radicles  and  germens 
allowed  precisely  the  same  disposition  :  the  one  sought  the 
«arth,  the  other  the  air,  and  both  were  prevented  partially 
from  itttaining  their  desires,  if  we  may  say  so^  by  beting  pol* 
ltd  in  another  direction.   We  have  long  known,  and  npbody 
doubt?,  that  the  roots  of  plunts  seek  the  soil,  b\jt  may  be  div 
veiled  from  tb^^ir  course  by  mec(ianicul  means,  and  we  co|^* 
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ceive  that  Mr«  'Knight  has  just  kft  the  qctestkm  where  be 
found  itj  aod  has  not  proved  that  gravjty  is  the  cause  of 
descent  of  radiclea,  and  much  less  of  toe  aa^nt  of  germenfl* 
The  very  influeoee  of  the  water  whicb  drove  the  wheels  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  tendency  p£  the  roots  of  the 
plant  to  appiroach  its  source^  which  was  below. 

We  would  recommend  to  Ajr.  Knight,  whose  ingenuity 
apd  industry  we  admive,  not  to  forget  in  bis  future  specu- 
lations 0o  plants  the  wonderful  powers  ofa/iVtug^syc^^mji  the 
operatrbos  of  which  can  never  be  accounted  for  on  physical 
principles.  There  appears  in  all  beings,  animal  and  vegela. 
hie,  a  provision  for  repairing  accidents,  for  seeking  conve« 
siences,  and  for  repelling  external  attacks,  for  which  phi- 
losophers have  in  vain,  laboured  to  account,  and  which  phy« 
siqians  have  been  satisfied  to  call  in  the  human  body  the  vk 
'medicairix  naturtR.  Plants  as  well  as  animals  seek  their 
welfare  through  every  ohstruction;  and  mechanical  pliiloso- 
phy  will  be  found  as  inadequate  to  elucidate  the  actions,  of 
vegetable  as  of  animal  life.  'How  vain  would  it  be  to  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  animals  by 
the  operation  of  gravity  !  The  human  fsBtus  for  great  pait 
of  its  exiistence  lies  with  its  feet  upwards,  and  its  extremitiea 
are  smaller  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  adult ;  but  nobody 
will  say  that  this  is  caused  by  gravity  drawing  the  fluidsdown* 
waids^  and  depriving  the  legs  of  their  share  of  nourislimeut. 
Yet  we  know  someihmgof  the  anatomy  of  man,  while  of  that 
of  plants,  the  vessels  of  which  perform  a  great  part  in  product 
ing  all  these  disputed  phenomena,  we  are  in  a  state  of  uom* 
paratively  profound  ignorance. 

Mr.Knight's  arguments  drawn  f/om  the  growth  oftrees^ 
afe  jquite  inconclusive,  and  the  facts  remarked  by  him  may 
he  explained  on  grounds  directly  opposite  to  those  which  li^ 
has  taken.  But  we  cannot  afford  inore  room  to  the  consi* 
deration  of  this  paper,  to  which  we  must  not  forget  to  allow 
its  due  merit  of  ingenuity  and  indusuious  observation. 

VI,  A  Third  Scriei  of  Experiments  on,  an  artificial  5«&- 
.  stance,  which  possesses  the  principal  characttritfic  Properfifn 
of  Tannin,  with  some  Remarks  on  CoaL  liy  Charlci  Mat* 
cheit.  Esq,  1\R.S, — The  observations  of  this  ingeoious  che* 
xnisb  must  always  be  received  wich  groat  pleasure  by  every 
lover  of  that  science  to  which  he  devotes  his  time. .  1  he  me- 
rit of  this  scries  of  experiments  on  tannin 9  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice  .-and  if  we  do  not  navv  enter  into  any 
very  lon^  discussion  regarding  this  contents  of  the  present 
communication,  it  is  oecau^e  we  have  already  alluded  in  a 
former  i:ritiQue  to  the  discoveries  of  Mrr  Uatcli«4t.    in  the 
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-present paper  we  are  presented  with  anamberof  experimetits 
upon  the  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  various  oils,  resinsr, 
and  other  vegetable  bodies^   of  which  many  produced  tti^ 
artificial  tannin^  and  probably  all  would  have  done  so,  had 
the  process  been  stopped  at  the  necessary  period.     Some 
observations  are  also  made  on  the  possibility  of  applying  this 
method  of  forming  the  tanning  principle  to  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  the  arts,  and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  ft 
long  tinie  will  not  elapse  before  something;  of  the  sort  be 
effected.     But  it  is  not  in  this  view  only  that  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Hatchett  are  likely  to  benefit   the  world.     He  has 
opened  the  way  to  a  l^ng  series  of  investigations^the  result 
of  which  will  probably  be  to  throw  a  wonderful  lisWt  on  the 
operations  of  the  chemistry  of  nature,  and  perhaps  to  enable 
us  to  form  many  of  those  products,  on  which  rarity  or  pecu- 
liar excellence  confer   an  extraordinary  value.     The  most 
economical   manner  of  forming  ilie  tannin  nrtiGciaHy,  is 
found  by  the  author  of  this  pnper  to  be,  after  extracting  all 
the  natural  tannin  by  water  to  roast  the  residuum  and  mois- 
ten ii  with  nitric  acid,  and  in  general  it  appears  that  most 
vegetable  substances  may  be  treated  with  advantage  in  this 
way.     Jt  seems  highly  probnble   that  peat  may  be  applierf 
successfully  for  the  pnr|X)se,  and  thus  that  substance,  which 
a  few  years  ago  served  no  purpose  but  to  afford  fuel  to  some 
of  the  most  wretched  parts  of  the  country,  may  not  only  be 
converted,  as  has  lately  been  discovered,  into  valuable  ma- 
nure,  but  aid  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  mostessentiaf 
prodncts  of  a  civilized  cpunlry,  thai  oF  leather.     This  paper 
concludes  with  some  observations  ou  the  nature  of  coal,  which 
Mr.  Hatchett  seems  disposed  to  eoftsider  as  of  aqueous  ori- 
gin.    We  do  not  wonder   at  this  :  it  is  natural  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  so  remarkably  successful  in  the  inves. 
tigation  of  the  changes  of  vent  table  matter  in   the  humid 
way,  should  push  his  doctrine  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but  he  J«d- 
inits  the  striking  results  of  Sir  James  H all  V  experiments  onf 
the  fusion  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  under  coin- 
•     pression,  and  expresses  a  wish  in  which   all  must  join,  that 
"  that  expert  and  profound  phil(»sopher  should  proceed  in  the 
investigation  of  ihc  action  of  heal  on  oiganized  bodies.  Mr,' 
Hatchett,  it  appears,  does  not  intend  to  pursue  farther  the" 
economical  inquiry  into  the  fovination  of  artificial  tannin. 

VIII.  jin  Account  of  a  %maU  Lohe  of  the  JJnmnn  Praitate 
Ghfidf  Xi'hich  htfi  not  be/ore  been  taken  yiolice  of  byuin^^' 
torniits.  %  Kver<n4  Homty  Esq.  i\jR,*S.— All  r.  Home, 
wliosc  anatomical  and  chiruri>;ical  skill  is  well  !>nown  to  th«^ 
pullio,  hor©  describes  a  new  lobe  of  the  pro?tatejgjarid,,of  ift*' 
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great  importance  in  its  natural  state  ;   but  which,  by  its  dis«* 
«a8ed  cBlargement^  becomes  the  source  of  serious  inconveof- 
'  ence.  •  The  paper  is  accompanied  with  a  plate^  which  sbeWs 
very  clearly  thesituaiion  of  this  lobe. 


.Art.  VlW.^Fragments  upon  the  Balance  of  Power  inEu^ 

rope.     TranslaUdfrom  the  German  of  the  Chevalier  Fred. 

Gentz,  just  published.     8t?o.     7^.6^.     Peltier.     1806. 

Ml  GENTZ,  the  author  of  these  *  Fraj5ments/  is  known 

to  th^  public  by  several  publications,  which  discover  inge- 

Aiaity,  knowledge,  and  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  writ- 

log  ;  but  they  have  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  sophistry. 

{le  is  always  either  ignorant,  or  he  conceals  the  knowledge 

of  primary  causes  ;  and  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  errors  and 

calamities,  to  events,  the  effects  of  errors  and  calami  tieswhich 

he  wholly  overlooks. 

M.  Gentz  assumes  as  u  truth,  that  the  struggle  of  the 
French  revolution^  and  of  tbe  combined  powers,  is  like  the 
^ar  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  orconteuding  between  good 
and  eViL 

This  perhaps,  in  no  period  of  the  contest,  would  be  proved 
to  be  the  case.  The  refnsal  to  France,  in  its  first  coin- 
mendable  efforts  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  its  government,  wa* 
n crime  against  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  punishuiVnls 
pf  which  are  now  inflicting  on  Europe.  , 

The  extravagancies  and  atrociries  of  the  French  revchi- 
lioD,  were  effects,  not  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  for  it  exhibited 
itself  in  wise  and  moderate  propositions;  not  of  atheism,  for 
it  was  never  adopted  but  by  a  drunken  populace  as  a  iein» 
porary  pretence  for  depredation  ;  but  of  tne  incessant  in- 
irigues  of.  the  agents  of  foreign  powers^  vi  hose  object  was, 
by  the  example  of  Fntnce,  to  terrify  the  surrounding  na- 
tions from  any  projects  or  hopes  of  rcfonuing  the, abuses  of 
Jtheir  own  governments. 

In  this  dreadful  project  they  succeeded  for  a  time  ;  but 
while  they  have  left  the  people  without  hope,  they  have  ac- 
celerated their  own  danger. 

The  French  revolution,  intended  as  a  vortex  for  France 
only,  into  which  migh^  be  thrown  the  philosophers  and.rea- 
toners  ot  Europe,  is  opening  and  daily  extending  its  tie- 
inendous  crater^  and  wiil  involve  in  it  all  its  authors.  For 
it  18  in  vain  that  such  deciaimers  as  M.  Gentz  dwell  on  com- 
bikiJatioos  after  combinations  of  ministers  without  wisdom, 
^ncl  cabinets  without  virtue,  against  a  devastating  torrent,  the 
IngredieoU  and  fuel  of  which  have  been  principajly  furnished 
by  tfacttscltes*  Digitized  by  Google 
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These '  Fm^rats/it  must  be  cbofeasedyexhibitihe  sys« 
tematic  perfidies  of  France  in  stroog  colours.  Bat  what  bad 
France  lor  tea  years  experienced  from  the  cabinets  of  E«* 
Tope?  Where  are  the  lessons  given  her  in  wisdom^  jastkx'j  and 
hnmanity  ?  If  there  be  a  Providence  (which  all  men  believe 
except  atheists  and  hypocrites)  there  must  be  retribntions  ; 
and  man^  of  those  who  see  in  Bonaparte  every  thing  that 
is  unprincipled  and  perfidious^  see  in  him  also  the  scourge  of 
justice,  and  the  minister  of  • . .  vengeance !     . 

If  tba  eloqu€^oce  of  M.  Gents  and  his  credit  with  political 
cabinets  were  employed  in  persuading  them,  even  now,  to 
reform  their  own  errors  and  abuses,  be  might  assist  in  pro- 
ducing some  amelioration  of  the  impending  catastrophe  of 
Europe.  His  present  description  of  the  measmres  and  eon* 
quests  of  France,  promote  rather  than  impede  them,  by 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  most  hopeless  and 
desponding  senliments^ 

The  reader  may  judg^  between  us  and  the  author,  after 
perusing  the  following  paragraph, 

*  But  if  reason  aaci  experieoce  compel  us  to  pronounce  tliat  indif- 
ference to  the  public  good,  which  characterizes  a  very  greac  prs- 
portion  oC  the  people  of  our  time,  an '  iiKrurable  evil ;  what  are 
we  to  think  of  aoother  error,  which  though  less  frequent,  is  strll 
more  revolting  than  that,  (for  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  call  it 
more  dcttractive,)  I  mean  the  satisfaction  with  which  some  amongst 
U!»  hail  the  dissolution  of  all  the  old  constitotions,  the  more  than 
liair^  finished,  and  sot)n  to  be  completed,  subjection  oi  Europe  f 
FIcre  i?is  not  grounds  of  consolation  which  they  offer  us  to  sweeten 
a  bitter  and  inevitable  destiny;  it  is  formal  congratulations^  it  is  .a 
call  to  joy  and  exultation.  One  informs  us  with  philosophical 
profundity,  that  what  in  appearance  is  so  frightful,  if  considered  in 
a  jtut  point  of  view  is  the  best  and  mast  coavenieut  way  to  attain  an 
everlasting  peace  ;  war  the  only  evil — ^ior  human  wisdom  will  ere 
long  get  the  better  of  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  famine — will  soon 
vanish  from  the  earth,  when  every  thing  is  subjected  to  one  master. 
Another  is  of  opinif^n,  not  quite  without  ground^  if  the  conclusion^ 
toll oM-ed  from  the  premises — that  the  old  political  body  is  become 
so  weak^  the  joints  which  unite  the  different  nembers  so  feeble,  nod 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  whole  so  exhausted,  impotent,  and  scant,^ 
that  Us  dissolution  should  not  occasion  much  regret ;  but  on  the 
cpntniry,  as  opening  a  better  prospect  forfutuniy,  that t^is  more 
to  be  wished  for  than  deprecated.  The  vigorous  creative  hand  of 
one  individual,  of  an  absolute  sovereign^  will  restore  to  every  thing 
lite  and  youth.  A  third  dwells  on  the  greatness  of  the  man.  whoin- 
Provadence  has  chosen  to  govern  the  worl/l  according  to  his  will  ; 
when  tb^  struggle  is  once  finished,  and  every  bbstrncting obstacle 
removed,  then  will  his  mighty  genius  put  us  again  in  pbsicsaion  of 
wl^at  wa  have  loft,,  and  convert  uaited  fiurage  into  a^stieaa  of  4 
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Ibrt  aad  tbundance,  of  splendor  and'bliss.——*The  public  hear  tbi& 
langusge,  not  indeed  witb  unqualified  confidence^  but  witbout  any 
symptom  of  disgust;  and  in  the  minds  of  njost  people^  there  isaome- 
Ihing  which  predisposes  them  favourably  to  receive  it.  They  pant 
after  repose.  They  think  it  impossible  but  the  present  painful,  em- 
broiled and  tumultdoQs  state  of  things,  mcst  tend  to  a  speedy  and  de* 
terminate  issue;  leading  either  to  the  rc-establishment  oforder, 
or'  to  the  completion  of  that  disorder,  where  every  thing  must  begin 
anew.  But  as  the  road  which  conducts  to  the  former  of  these  re« 
salts  18  mach  more  long  and  rugged  than  that  which  leads  to  the  lat-' 
ter,  they,  eccaitom  tfaemselvetfy  by  little  and  little,  to  consider  the 
iwry  abyss  of  evil  as  a  sort  of  haveu  in  which  their  hopes  impose; 
mod  thus  become  familiar  with  the  most  criminal  wishes,  of  which 
tbey  were  originally  quite  unaware/ 


Art*  IX. — Tramlatient  chiefljf  from  the  Greek  Anthology ^ 
^thJTalei  and 'Miscellaneous  Poems.  8vo.  Philfips.  1^06* 

THE  fate  of  that  interesting  collection  of  fragments  and 
minor  poems,  known  bv  the  title  of  the  Greek  Anthologyi, 
is  somewhat  curious.  About  one  hundred  years  previous  to 
the  Christian  sera,  Meleager  the  Syrian  selected  from  the 
If orka  of  all  the  celebrated  masters  of  Grecian  poetry,  ths 
ni98t  exquisite  specimens  in  the  lighter  departments  .of  poe« 
tical  composition,  besides  which  he  enriched  his  '  Garland* 
(such  was  the  title  he  gave  to  his  inestimable  compilation) 
with  all  the  most  beautiful  fugitive  pieces  he  could  collect 
from  oral  recitation,  and  with  the  most  striking  ihscriptiona 
to  be  found  on  the  temples,  pillars,  and  dther  public  monu- 
ments of  departed  bravery  acid  virtue.  Nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  iVIeleager,  a  continuation  of 
his  woric  was  undertaken  by  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  which 
exhibited  in  melancholy  and  regular  graduation  the  decline 
of  national  genius.  The  next  of  these  collectors  follows  at 
ft  long  interval  of  five  hundred  years.  In  the  sixth  century 
It  was  reserved  for  Agathias  to  '  sound  the  base  string'  of  in- 
tellectual humiliation,  and  to  collect  testimonies  of  tUe  utter 
extinction  uf  taste  and  genius  among  his  enslaved  and  effe« 
miaate  countrymea.  He  was  probably  assisted  In  his  la« 
bours  by  at)  officer  of  the  Imperial  palace,  Paul  the  Silen* 
tiary,  a  dissolute  courtier,  who  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
muse  only  as  the  handmaid  of  vice  :  and  it  is  a  most  afflict- 
ing reflection,  that  the  comparatively  worthless  remains  of 
Agathias  and  biscolleagae  ootnamber  the  relics  which. have 
reached  us  from  Meleager  and  Philip  conjointly.  Duriag 
the  frightful  darkness  of  the  following  centuries,  thedialect 
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of  Sophocles  and  Plato  became  daily  less  intelligible ;  ana 
t\\  performances  were  nearer  to  the  apprehension  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  by  exactly  the  same  space  that  they  were 
removed  from  the  tiue  standard  of  purity  and  perfectioo. 
Accorditigly,  when  in  the  tenth  century,  one  Cfonstantine 
Cephalas  undertook  the  publication  of  a  new  Antholo^, 
either  in  conformity ^with  nisown  taste,  or  from  the  necessity 
6f  accommodating  his  performance  to  the  intellectual  ha- 
bits of  his  readers,  he  made  a  comparatively  sparing  selection 
JTorn  the  compilations  of  Meleager  and  Philip,  but  filled  his 
pages  with  copious  insertions  from  Agathias ;  to  which  he 
added  some  miserable  productions  of  the  intermediate  ag^s* 
together  with  a  few  by  his  patron  the  emperor  Leo  the  rhi- 
Josopher. 

Tne  learned  remained  in  possession  of  this  collection  liH 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  arrangement  and  reforni  was  ui^fortunately  taken 
up  by  a  monk  of  Constantinople.  Maximus  Planudes.  To 
tne  execution  of  his  task  he  appears  to  have  brought  no 
other  qualities  than  those  of  bigotry,  indolence,  and  dul« 
ness*  He  seen^s  to  have  possessed  the  mechanical  genius  of 
an  index-maker  without  his  perseverance,  and  the  narroir 
illiberal  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  churchman,  without  bi» 
consistency  and  zeal,  tiis  object,  as  far  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  work,  was  first  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  Ce- 
phalas's  Anthology  ;  secondly,  to  purge  it  of  its  impurities; 
and  thirdly,  to  make  a  digest  of  what  he  suffered  to  remaiD. 
The  first  of  these  purposes  he  accomplished  by  rejepting 
many  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces.  In  the  second  be  ha» 
shewn  so  little  judgment  and  vigilance,  that  many  compo* 
sitions  have  l^en  permitted  to  remain,  which  ha^  neither 
the  recommendations  of  innocence  or  elegance ;  and  as  to 
the  third,  instead  of  the  natural  order  in  which  the  poema 
originally  appeared,  he  brought  under  one  head  all  the 
compositions  on  the  same  subject  alphabetically- arranged 
according  to  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  by  tins  mode 
of  classification  happily  succeeded  in  disgusting  the  mind 
with  a  wearisome  repetition  of  similar  ideas,  and  so  effectu* 
ally  confounded  the  order  of  time,  that  the  reader  is  de- 
prived even  of  the  slight  satisfaction  of  tracing  the  gradual 
corruption  of  the  •  language,  or  of  ascertaining  the. claims 
of  the  several  authors  to  originality  of  thought.  His  indo- 
lence was  at  least  as  fatal  as  his  ignorance. and  want  of  judg- 
ment. A  difficult  or  illegible  passage  in  the  manuscript 
before  him  never  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  con- 
sulting others  ;  to  interpolate  was  easier  than  to  collajte,  and 
Accordingly  the  text'is  frcquenily  either  deju^rablvTD»)iti« 
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'Uted,  or  miserably  patched  together  with  barbarous  arid  iri- 
cohereot  distichs.  This  wretched  and  clumsT  epitome, 
however,  entirely  superseded  the  original  collection,  and 
for  three  centuries  the  world  heard  no  moredf  the  Anthology 
of  CoQstantine  Cephal|is.  Probably  it  W9ukl  have  been  lost 
to  modern  literature  forever,  had  it  not  been  rescued  from  ob- 
livion by  the  indefatigable  and  judiciouslabours  of  thatmighty 
scholar,  Claudius  Salmasius.  The  result  of  his  researches 
was  that  collection  which  still  goes  by  his  name^  but  whi^h. 
was  never  published  till  it  was  given  to  the  world  by  Branck 
in  his  Analecta.  . 

The  fragmeots  which  have  been  thus  preserved,  scanty  asf 
.they  are,  compared  with  the  three  original  collections^  will  be 
very  highly  prized  by  thegenuineadmirersof  ancient  literature. 
Theremains  of  the  earlier  Anthology  are  indeed  few,  but 
precious;  €aia  fjiiw^  a?(Ka  foia.  The  whole  Collection  however, 
exclusive  of  every  other  claim  to  attention,  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  that  interest  which  must  always  attach  to  a  mul- 
titude of  compositions  of  the  easier  and  lighter  description. 
Nothing  is  so  happily  calculated  to  illustrate  national  taste 
and  character,  and  to' mark  the  progress  of  national  man- 
ners, as  those  shorter  performances  which  approach  the  fa- 
miliar style  of  colloquial  intercourse,  and  treat  on  subjects  of 
daily  interest  and  perpetual  occurrence.  It  is  perhaps  as 
much  on  this  account  as  any  other  that  the  Greek  epigrams 
are  so  highly  prized  by  every  scholar.  The  severe  chastity 
of  taste,  which  distinguishes  the  nobler  productions  of  that 
extraordinary  pecfple,  isjf  possible,  still  more  conspiciiousiii 
their  brief  and  triflfng  effusions.  They  frequently  present  no 
more  thana  single  image  or  sentiment  generally  attired  in  the 
simplest  languge,  or  at  any  rate,  but  very  frugally  decorated 
with  the  laboured  ornaments  of  diction.  They  are  mostly  not 
only  destitute  of  point,  to  which  indeed  the  ambitioii  of  theit 
authors  seems  scarcely  ever  to  have  been  directed^  but  will  iii 
most  instances  disappoint  those,whoare  on  the  watch  for  any 
thing  striking.  In  short,  their'  beauties  are  of  that  modest 
and  retiring  nature,  which  must  necessarily  fall  Ip  captivate 
at  first  sight,  and  nothiag  short  of  famil?^r  acquaintance  cail 
give  them  their  due  interest  and  attraction. 

These  circumstances,  which  are  far  from*  operating  td 
their  disadvantage  wiih  a  mind  classically  iriitructed,  and 
deeply  engaged  with  etery  tiling  that  belongfi  to  Ancient 
literature,  seem  to  render  very  unpromising  the  tasfe  of  fanJt- 
Jiarising  these  elegitnt  but  sinlple  composition^  td  k  modern^ 
taste,  by  means  of  a  translation.  The  languid  cifiiosity  of  a 
reader  ignorant  of  the  language,  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
Hctively  stimulated  Jby  spedmeud,  the  merits  of  whith  cannert 
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become  fully  intelligible  even  to  scholars^  till  after  a  long  aild 
.ntimate  acquaintance  with  the  original.  Thi$^  doubllessyis 
the  reason  why  so  few  of  the  epigrams  have  yet  been  trans* 
lated.  And  ipdeed^  the  few  that  are  in  English^  are  per- 
'haps  not  particularly  well  calculated  to  convey  an  accurate 
cpnception  of  the  general  character  of  the  rest:  for  those 
which  have  been  selected  for  translation,  have  something  more 
pointed  and  showy  than  is  usually  to  be  found  among  the 
multitude  of  those  which  still  remain  unattempted*  Of  the  later 
poems  indeed  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  Anthology,  there 
are  not  a  great  many  which  would  prepay  the  labour  of  trans- 
lation ;  and  he  who  should  be  desirous  of  training  bis 
.faculties  to  this  species  of  poetical  exercise,  woutd  do 
.  well  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  materials  of  Meleager 
and  Philip;  but  particularly  the  former.  It  is  an  infallible 
symptom  of  the  declining  taste  of  the  age  of  A'gathias,  that 
the  .compositions  appear  to  be  spirited  in  the  same  degree 
that  the  subject  is  corrupt  and  licentious ;  an  observation 
particularly  applicable  to  the  performances  of  Paul  the  Sileo- 
tiary.  The  rest,  in  general,  do  little  more  than  present  the 
same  images  which  a  perusal  of  the  earlier  collections  has 
rendered  iamiliar,  dressed  in  dull  and  faded  colours;  and 
instead  of  the  lively  and  wholesome  relish  of  native  genius, 
offer  nothing  but  the  tame  and  vapid  dregs  of  false  taste  and 
enfeebled  imagination.  This  censure  is  of  course  not  univer- 
sally applicable :  and  in  spite  of  the  objections  and  difficul- 
ties we  have  suggested,  we  should  be  greatly  rejoiced  to  see 
in  the  English  language  a  judicious  selection  of  such  of  the 
epigrams,  8cc.  as  are  best  worth  preserving.  Such  a  work, 
it  executed  by  men  uniting  the  fancy  of  the  poet  to  theacco- 
'racy  and  perseverance  of  tlie  scholar,  would  certainly  be  valua- 
ble. Recalling  the  public  taste  to  the  genuine  standards  of 
purity  and  beauty,  it  might  perhaps  assist  in  arrest- 
mg  the  progress  of  that  prurient  and  meretricious  refine- 
ment, which  is  beginning  to  infect  the  style  of  our  lighter 
poetical  compositions,  and  thus  might  combine  with  the 
praise  of  elegant  versification  the  more  exalted  ik«erit  of 
moral  utility. 

The  exaniple  of  such  an  undertaking  is  presented  to*  the 
public,  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  little  vlume  bcfere  ua.  It 
contains  a  number  of  highly  creditable <:xi^rcises,consisting of 
translations .  of  the  epigrams,  and  of  frngments  preserved 
by  Athenseus  auid  Stobseus,  together  with  some  original 
compositions.  They  are  introduced  by  u'  preface  written 
with  con€iderable  elegance  and  spirit/^  and  containing 
much  appropriate  information,  and  j«»t  criticislii.  The 
translations  are  agreeably  illustrated  by  ^  jces,  which  di^pltgr 
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^  1i*pP7  mixture  of  vivacitry  and  erudition.  The  originaT 
poems  in  tbis  volume  have  the  merit  of  harmonious  versifi«  , 
cation^  and  shevt  a  considerable  comniand  of  poetical  dic- 
tion^ and  a  fancy  well  stored  with  classical  imagery.  Of 
the  translations  our  opinipn  is  not  uniformly  favOHrable. 
Many  of  them  certainly  do  not  rise  above' mediocrity  :  a 
point  indeed  to  which  some  of  them  are  confined  by  the 
weight  of  their  insipid  original.  Others,  however,  are  exe-. 
GUted  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  felicity ;  and  some  few 
are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  uniting  the  fidelity  of'  transla- 
tions with  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  original  performances. 
We  shall  insert  a  few  of  the  most  favourable  specimens. 

The  very  first  in  the  book,  we  think,  does  as  muph  justict 
as  a  translation  can  do  to  the  beautiful  lines  of  Meleager. 

*  Clarissa,  ivben  she  loos'd  her  virgin  sone, 

Found  in  the  nuptial  bed  an  early  grave ; 
Death  claimed  the  bridegroom's  right ;  to  death  alono 
The  treasure,  promis'd  to  her  spouse,  she  gave. 

*  To  sweetest  sounds  the  happy  evening  /led. 

The  flute's  soft  strain  and  hymeneal  choir  ; 
At  morn  sad  bowlings  echo  round  the  bed, 
And  the  glad  hymns  on  quivering  lips  expire. 

<  The  very  torches  that,  at  fall  of  night, 
Shed  iheir  bright  radiance  o'er  the  bridal  roomf 

Those  very  torches,  with  the  morning's  light. 
Conduct  the  lovely  sufferer  to  her  tomb.' 

The  following  we  regard  as  a  very  happy  model  for 
the  translation  of  Greek  inscriptions.  It  has  all  the  pure 
simplicity  of  the  original,  and  is  as  remarkable  forits  cjose- 
i)ess  as  its  elegance.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may 
not  have  the  Anthology  on  their  table^we  shall  transcribe  the 
Greek : 

its  Appti  rnt  ayaXfJM  x.  r.  A. 
Kiirfii^  tilos  0  x^f •^t  ^*^'  9*^^^  ^wXiU  riv^ 

On  a  statue  of  Venus  on  the  sea  coast ; 

*  Cythcrr  j    n  this  craggy  steep. 

Looks  d<  ird  on  the  glassy  deep. 

And  hitfa^  ff  «lls  the  breathing  gale,  > 

Propitiou;   J  the  venturous  sail. 

While  oojr  'a  ftows  below  serene. 

Awed  by  4.%#  smile  of  Beauty's  qoien,'    rlO; 
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.  The  following  are  remarkable  for  ease^  elegance,  ^n^ 
sweetness  of  numbers^  and  breathe  all  ihe  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal: 

*  Mjld  Star  of  Eve,  whose  tranquil  beams 

*  Are  grateful  to  the  Queen  of  Love ; 
Fair  planet,  whose  effulgence  gleams 

More  bright  than  all  the  host  above, 
And  only  to  the  Moon's  clear  light 
•  Yields  the  first  honours  of  the  night ! 

*  All  hail,  thou  soft,  thou  holy,  star,    ^ 

Thou  glory  of  the  midnight  sky  ! 
And  when  my  steps  are  wandering  far^ 

Leading  the  shepherd-minstrelsy, 
Then,  if  the  Moon  deny  her  ray, 
Oh  guide  me,^  Uesper,  on  my  way  J 

«  No  savage  robber  of  the  dark, 

No  foul  assassin,  claims  thy  aid, 
To  guide  his  dagger  to  its  mark, 

Or  light  him  on  his  plund'ring  trada  ; 
Bly  gentler  errand  is  to  prove 
The  transports  of  requited  love.' 

I  \  From  where  his  silver  waters  glide.  "»    * 

Majestic,  to  the  ocean-tide 

On  fair  Olympia's  plain, 
Still  his  dark  course  Alpheus  keeps 
Beneath  the  mantle  of  the  deeps, 

Nor  mixes  with  the  main. 

'  To  grace  his  distant  bride  he  pour^ 
.  The  sands  of  Kisa's  sacred  shores, 
And  flow'rs  that  deck'd  her  grove ; 

And,  rising  from  the  unconscious  brine^ 

On  Arethusa's  breast  divine  ' 

*     Receives  the  meed  of  Love. 

*  Tis  thus  with  soft  bewitching  skill 
The  childish  god  deKides  our  will,  ' 
And  triumphs  o'er  our  pride ; 
..  The  mighty  river  owns  his  force. 
Bends  lo  the  bway  his  winding  coursCi 
And  dives  beneath  the  tide/ 

*  O'er  the  smooth  inain  when  scarce  a  zephyr  blowa 
To  break  the  dark  blue  ocean's  deep  repose, 

I  seek  the  calmness  of  the  breathing  shore, 
Peiighted  with  the  fidds  and  woods  no  mo  re. 
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Butwkcn,  white^foAming,  heave  the  deeps  on  high^ 
Swells  the  black  storm,  and  mingles  sea  with  sky, 
Txembling,  I  fiy  the  wild  tempe^nous  strand. 
And  seek  the  close  recesses  -of  the  land. 
Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  muriAur  thro'  the  wood 
While  roaring  storms  upheave  the  da^ng'rous  flood  ; 
TJhen,  if  the  >vinds  more  fiercely  howl,  they  rouse 
But  sweeter  rapic  in  the  pine's  tall  boughs. ' 
Hard  is  the  life  the  weary  fisher  finds  ' 

'  Who  trusts  his  fioating  mansion  to  the  wincb^ 
'Whose  daily  food  the  fickle  sea  maintains, 
Unchanging  labour,  and  uncertain  gains. 
Be  laine  soft  sleep,  beneath  the  spreadingsfaade 
Of  some  broad  leafy  plane  inglorious  laid, 
LuU'd  by  a  fountain's  fall,  that,  murmuring  near, 
Soothes,  not  alarms,  the  toil-worn  .labourer's  ear/ 

In  thejast  couplet,  the  translator,  misled  by  the  moderh 
€X>rraplion  of  the  text,  has  departed  from  his  author^  and  from 
nature.  We  must  do  ftioschus  the  justice  to  believe  that  he 
knew  better  than  to-  imagine  that  '  the  toil-worn  la- 
bourer*  could  be  much  disturbed  by  the  roaring  of  a  torren^ 
or  the  murmuring  of  a  rilL  The  reading  followed  in  the 
translation  is — *a  ripvsi^i^oia-aTov  &rfPt»y,ex,i  ta^affffsi* — which 
is  rejected  by  Brunck  as  not  conformable  to  the  ancient  edi- 
tions. He  proposes  '  h  repTrei  ^^soica,  to  J'^iyfwy  »x*  '^ct^ourcuj 
And  the  sense  wiljthenbe  simply,'which  soothe^  by  its  mur- 
murs, while  its  violence  does  not  disturb.'  Whether  this  be 
the  true  reading  we  shall  not  presume  to  determine :  at 
any  rate  the  sense  is  mended,  if  the  passage  be  not  res- 
tored by  the  alteration. 

The  invocation  of  the  master  of  a  vineyard,  for  punish- 
ment on  those  who  had  torn  and  bruised  hi^  vines,  is  l|'anff- 
fused  into  English  with  great  felicity  and  animatipn  : 

*  Who  has  the  unripe  cluster  torn^ 

.  And  thrown  with  wrinkled  lip  away? 
And  left  the  parent  vine  to  mourn 
Hvr  fruit  to  barbarous  hands  a  prey  f 

*  May  Bacchus  on  the  spoiler  turn 

His  fiercest  rage  and  bitterest  smart 
His  head  wiih  fevered  phrensy  burn, 
With  agony  distract  his  heart  1 

*  For  hence  some  transitory  pleasure 

The  child  of  misery  might  borrow,^ 
Burst  into  song  of  wildest  measure,  ' 

^     And  (^uaff  oblivion  of  hi^  sorrow/  ^ 
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We  cannot  always  congratulate  the  author  on  the  succefa 
of  hts  attempts  to  translate  the  light,  hnmorous,  and  convb- 
vial  epigrams.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  so  easily  es» 
capes  during  the  process  of  transfusion^  as  drollery  and  wit. 
If  a  man  succeeds  two  or  three  times  in  his  life  in  this  way^ 
it  is  almost  as  much  as  he  can  expect.  We  recommend  the 
writer  to  wait  for  the  happiest  moments  of  inspiration  be* 
fore  he  ventures  again  on  this  most  delicate  ana  difficult  of 
all  the^  duties  of  a  translator.  One  of  the  best  of  his 
efforts  is  the  following : 

'    *  Not  Deucalion's  deluge  nor  Phaeton's  roast 
Ever  sent  such  b,  cart-load  to  Phlegelhon's  coasty 
As  our  laureat  with  odes  and  with  elegies  kills, 
^  And  our  doctor  destroys  with  infallible  pills  ; 

Then  well  these  four  plagues  with  each  other  may  Tie, 
Deucalion  and  Phaeton,  B— -ip  and  P .' 

From  the  original  conjpositions  in  this  volume  we  could 
easily  make  numerous  extracts^  that  would  entitle  their  au- 
thor to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  present 
day.  We  cannot  refuse  to  our  readers  the  epilogue  which 
closes  the  translations, 

♦  Tis  past and  o'er  her  kurels  torn 

The  queen  of  nations  bends  to  mourn. 
The  nurse  of  heroes  crouches  low, 
«      Slave , to  a  base  ignoble  foe. 

Seas,  where  triumphant  fleets  unAirl'J 
Their  banners  that  o'eraw'd  the  world, 
Lands  peopled  by  the  wise  and  brave,  > 

Abode  of  patriots,  and  their  grave, 
Pields  where  the  early  muse  awoke 
And  tuneful  reeds  the  silence  broke, 
Mountains*— (retreat  of  gods),  and  vales 
lliat  give  their  fragrance  to'  the  gales, 
Kivers,  fronf  steepy  heights  that  fell,  ^ 

Where  tenants  of  each  sparry  cell, 
Beifeath  your  waters  fringed  with  flow'rs 
,  The  nymphs  of  fountains  pass'd  their  hours } 

While  ou  your  margin  stretch'd  ^ong 
The  poet  dream'd,  or  tun'd  his  song. 
At  which  the  Dryads  would  appear. 
And  sylvan  boys  would  run  to  hear! 
Ditn  arc  your  glories,  sunk  your  n&me^ 
And  all  has  perish'd  but  the  fame 
I'hat  never  shall  thro'  time  decay 
While  nations  rise  and  melt  away. 

Fraughtwith  the  treasures  of  thep4is^ 
Afi  years  to  years  succeeding  hastty.  .  ^         . 
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And  ibo' JD  every  $ge  wc  tfac© 
A  moitLi  far  the  coming  race. 
In  fftin  we  backward  ciut  our  eytt 
On  follies,  crimes,  and  miteries. 
From  war  and  bavock  shrink  in  vaiOj 
'  And  all  is  acted  o'er  again. 
Dead  are  the  bards-^but  Uvi()g  lays 
Resound,  and  t^ell  of  early  day«» 
And  still  the  trembling  chords  prolong 
Untouched  the  power  of  antient  song; 
Dear  is  their  minstrdly,  that  floats 
In  solemn,  sweet,  and  liquid  notes. 
That  roisters  the  orphan's  sigh, 
The  plighted  lovers  perjury, 
The  pride  of  riches  and  of  power. 
The  mirthful,  and  the  mournful  hour. 
That  paints  the  virgin  in  her  bloon. 
The  triumph,  banquet,  and  the  tomb,  / 

The  deeds  of  mighty  chiefs,  who  broke 
'  The  tyrant's  chain  and  spum'd  his  yoke^ 

And  then  by  beauty's  arms  subdued 
AVere  led  in  willing  servitude. 
Dear  are  the  records,  that  unfold 
The  pleasures  and  the  cares  of  old> 
And  bid  us  in  the  past  descry 
The  visions  of  futurity.'. 

Tlie '  Wreath/p.96,  is  a  very  interesting  and  affecting  Utile 
poena:  the  story  is  told  in  a  manner  that  Sndsita  way  at  once 
to  the  heart.  The  ^  Savage/  p.  21 1,  displays  uncomaiOD  vi* 
gour  of  conception,  and  warmth  of  poetical  expression*  We 
select  the  description  of  savage  life  fropi  p.  214^  2i5. 

*  The  silent  moon,  the  stars,  the  skies, 
£ve's  sober  gray,  the  morning  light, 
The  mid-day  blaze,  in  savage  eyes,   , 
Nor  wonder  nor  reg;ard  ej^cite : 

'  Enough  for  him,  in  ignc^ance  bred. 

Night  yields  to  morn,  and  sun  to  rain; 
That  Nature's  pulse,  in  winter  dead, 

fiy  spring  rekindled  throbs  again :  ' 

'  Enough  for  him  the  clay«built  hut 

With  leav^s^nd  malliDg  tempest*proo^ 
When,  safe  within  his  cabin  shut^ 
The  whirlwinds  whistle  o'er  his  roof; 

^  There,  surly  monarch  of  a  shed. 
Regardless  he  of  danger  nigh, 
^t  eve  demands  bis  leafy  bed ; 
Perhap.  to  deep-perhaps  to  di«^,,,^^^^^Google  _ 
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*  For  treacbery  oft  in  ambash  lurks 

To  rob  his  scant  and  wretched  store, 
And  vengeance,  bei|ton  murderous  works, 
Embraes  her  hand  in  kindred  gore; 

*  No  blooming  bride,  in  warm  delight, 

Awaits  his  ravish'd  sense  to  steep ; 
Nor  fancy  cheats  the  tedious  night, 
Nor  golden  visions  charm  in  sleep  ; 

*  No  pulse  ecstatic  throbs  to  bliss. 

Nor  love's  soft  thrills  inform  the  breast^ 
Nor  balmy  lips  that  meet  tl '  kiss, 

Nor  thoughts  half-utter'd,  haft  repressed* 

*  To  toil,,  and  stripes,  and  misery  bred, 

The  female  droops  beneath  her  doom  ; 
Untimely  hoar-frosts  strew  her  head, 
And  wrinkles  mark  her  withered  bloom  ; 

*  For  the  bright  smile  of  Albion's  fair, 

Her  cheeks  untimolv  labours  plough; 
For  poiish'd  limbs  and  auburn  hair. 
The  toil-worn  arm,  and  hollow  brow; 

*  Her's  the  dead  eye,  that  fiic'd  awhile 

Glares  the  dull  mirror  of  the  mind, 
Or  brightens  to  an  idiot  smile. 

For  loathing  more  than  love  design'd/ 

On  the  whole  we  regard  the  poetical  talents  displayed 
in  this  volume  as  well  worthy  of  assiduous  cultivation.  We 
shall  be  truly  happy  in  frequent  opportunities  of  tracing 
their  •  progress  towards  their  highest  strength  ant}  iiiatii* 
rily. 


Art.  X. — Cases  of  Pulmonart/  Consumptions,  Sfit.  treated 
mth  Uva  Ursi ;  to  xehich  'are  added  some  practical  Ob* 
servaiions.  By  Robert  Bourne,  M.D,  Aldrichian,  Fro* 
ftssor  of  the  l^rttctice  of  Physic  in  ttie  University  of  Ox- 
ford, ^c.     8ro.     Rivingtons. 

WE  are  very  far  from  attaching  to  tlie  author  of  this 
work  any  portion  of  the  censure,  which  he  anticipates  from 
some  ot  hi$  readers,  for  having  suppressed  his  observations 
more  than  three  y^ars  after  the  first  of  them  was  made.  On 
the  contrary,  considering  the  small  number  of  casesj 
which  be  has  adduced,  we  cannot  but  deem,  bis  publicaLion 
even  now  somewhat  premature.  Arslonga,  judicium  difi* 
cile,  is  an  axiom j^  which  applies  with  peculiar  force  fcq  ttie 
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ftadv  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.      They  are  often   extremely. 
insidious  ;    they  resemble  each  other^  and  pass  into  each 
other;  and  both  our  prognostic  and  diagnostic  are  liable  to 
^considerable  uncertainty.    Thus  between  a  long   protracted 
ctttarrh  and  an  incipient  consumption,  the  marks  vi  discri-^ 
mination  are  not  always  obvious ;  in  truth,  they  are  often  one 
and  the  same  disease.    What  was  simple  catarrh  in  the 
beginning,  being  protracted  by  imprudence  and   neglect, 
becomes  in  the  end  the  foundation  of  a  fatal  phthim ;   y^t 
proper  management  and  care^  with  common  remedies^  might 
nave  removed  the  catarrh,  and  tbe.  consumption  would/ not 
have  ensued.     Even  the  appearances  of  confirmed  consuu\p« 
tionnow  and  then  present  themselves^  from  which  the  patiei^k 
nevertheless  recovers  under  the  employment  of  common  ex- 
pedients.    It  is  surely  not,  then,  from  a  detail  of  sixteen 
cases,  of  which  eight  were  cases  of  '  apparently  true  puU 
monary  consumption'  in   its  first  stage  ;  five,  ^  not  true  p«il« 
jnonary  consumption  ;'   and  two  of  the  remaining  three 
terminated  fatally  \  that  we  can  derive  any  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  curative   powers  of  a  medicine  in  this  dis^ 
ease.    Several  of  the  first  eight  cases  were  indeed  of  very 
ambiguous  nature,  probably  not  consumptive,  they  reco- 
vered during  the  warm  weather  of  summer  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  patient,  who  was  destroyed  by  the  return  of  win- 
ter ;  other  means  too  were  employed  to  alleviate  the  cough  in  - 
some  of  them,  such  as  opium,  vitriolic  acid,  nitre,  spermaceti, 
&c      All  these  circumstances  detract  from  the   evidence  of 
the  utility  of  uva  urti.    Still  it  must  be  ackpowledged  that, 
in  some  of  the  instances,   there  does  appear  to  have  been 
some  connection  between  the  administration  of  this  medicine 
and  the  amendment  of  the  symptoms ;  and  thai  in  six  cases, 
which  are  related  in  an  appendix,  the  amendment  took  place 
durine  the  winter. 

J)r.  Bourne  appears  to  be  satisfied,  not  only  with  very  limit- 
ed evidence,  but  with  very  slight  analogies,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  inquiries.  For  he  was  led  to  the  employment  of 
^his  remedy  in  consumption  of  the  lungs,  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  case,  which  was  scarcely  marked  by  any  circum- 
stance in  common  with  that  disease,  except  the  existence  of 
hectic  fever.  This  was  a  case  of  some  organic  affection, 
probably  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  which  yielded  to  a 
combination,  of  bark,  opinm,  and  uva  ursi  in  small  doses. 
And  thus  the  author  reasoned  :  '  Among  the  reflections 
^o  which  the  unexpected  amendment  in  fhe  patient  gave  rise, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  scarcely  should  have  had  m<»re 
icansefor  surprize  in  the  removal  of  the  hectic  attendant  on 
jponaumptiony  than  I  had  in  its  removal,   in  th^  case  which 
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was  the  subject  of  my  thoughts^'  p.  5.  But  what  is  implied 
in  the  removal  of  such  hectic  ?  Could  Dr.  B.'  forget  for  a 
moment^  that  the  hectic  attendant  on  consun>ption  of  the 
lungs,  is  hut  the  si^n  of  a  morbid  condition  of  those  organs, 
such  as  few  who  nave  witnessed  dissections  can  entertaia 
any  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  correct  or  remove  by. 
medicine  i  We  ar^  very  apt  to  be  led  beyond  the  bounds  of 
discretion  by  a  new  fangled  hypothesis  of  our  own  creation  ; 
and  thus  ^oing  on^  reasoning  per  saltum,  Dr.  B.  arrives  ak 
the  sweepmg  conclusion,  that  all  organic  diseases^  seated  in 
Tiscera  of  the  mos^  different  structure  and  function,  which  ar« 
cfccompanied  by  hectic  fever  (if  but  recently  formed)  may 
firobabiy  be  relieved  by  uva  ursi.     p.  177,  et  seq. 
^   After  having  detailed  the  sixteen  cases  to  which  we  have 
aDuded,  and  commented  on  thepa  rather  diffusely,  the  author 
proceeds  tp  make  some  '  pharmaceutical  and  practical  obser«. 
*  Tations'  on  the  remedy  which  he  recommends.     The  pbar* 
maceutipal  experiments  appear  not  to  have  been  conducted 
with  any  portion  of  that  correctness  and  precision,  nor  the  in* 
ferences  to  have  been  deduced  with  that  accuracy,  which 
tbe  present  scientific  state  of  chemistry  would  lead  us  to  ex** 

Get.  Dr.  fi.  made  decoctions,  and  infusions,  and  tinctures, 
t  makes  no  other  obser-«^atioti  as  to  the  results,  than  what 
relates  to  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  powder  under 
these  operations.  Tills  is  his  summary:  '  On  the  whole  we  see 
that  water  ex  tracts  from  ura  uni  nearly  all  that  proof  spi- 
rit is  able  to  extract,  and  proof  spirit  neaily  all  thht 
water  is  able/  p.  208.  We  caanot  apprehend  that  the 
doctor  here  intends  to  assert,  that  water  and  spirit  ex« 
tract  the  same  portions  of  the  powder;  but  he  has  taken  no 
notice  of  the  different  proportions  of  essential  oil,  of  gum, 
or  of  resin,  or  of  the  ^astringent  acid,*  nor  made  any  at* 
tempt  to  ascertain,  with  which  of  these  principles  the  pecu«' 
liar  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  resides.  Wearc  there- 
fore still  left  to  learn  which  of  the  preparations  ma^  be  tbt 
roost  efficacious. 

Dr.  Bourne  administers  the  powder  of  «ra  ursi  in  doses  of 
/8or  10  grains,  a  circumstance  which  somewhat  surprised  us. 
He  declares,  however,  that  these  small  doses,  taken  three 
times  a  day,  '  do  not,  now  and  then,  sit  so  easy  on  the  sto^ 
mach  as  might  be  wished.*  He  believes  too,  that  in  thes^ 
doses  it  occasionally  produces  very  sensible  effects  on  the 
nervous  syslem,  such  as  vertigo,  head-ach,  lowness,  &c.  and 
even  has  caused  an  intermission  of  the  pulse.  Our  expe- 
rience coincides  with  the  general  opinion  of  its  inertness  in 
Diuch  larger  doses.  Dr.  B.  however,  suggests  that  the  pow* 
itr,  as  it  is  usually  sold^  is  badly  prepared ;    Bay  he  eve« 
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UsserU  that  he  'oever  saw  a  good  specimen  which  wm 
not  prepared  Id  this  place  or  neighbourhood/  (Oxford.) 
The  following  suggestions,  therefore,  should  be  attend- 
ed to  by  those  who  may  employ  the  medicine.  '  The 
powder,  when  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  light^brown  colour^ 
with  a  shade  of  greenish  yellow  ;*-^it  '  has  nearly  the  smell 
of  good  grass  hay,  as  cut  from  tbe  rick  :  to  the  tastei  it  is^ 
at  first,  smartly  astringent  and  bitterish  ;  by  and  by  these 
impressions  on  the  palate  soften  into  a  liquorish  flavour/  p. 
\%K  We  may  add,  that  we  have  given  this  medicine,  ap- 
parently well  prepared,  in  four  or  five  cases  of  con'firaied 
phthisis  pulmonalis.  In  two  or  three  of  the  instances,  it  ap- 
peared to  exert  some  small  influence  on  the  stomacli,  and 
rather  increased  the  appetite  for  a  time ;  thus  contributing 
to  magnify  the  false  hopes  with  which  such  patients,  hap*' 
pily  perhaps,  delude  themselves.  The  hectic  and  tbe  pecu- 
liar symptoms  of  the  disease  were  unabated,  and  it  terminated, 
in  all,  with  its  usual  fatality. 

Although  we  have  expressed  ourselves  throughoat  in  very 
sceptical  terms  respecting  this  treatise,  we  are  very  far  ftdm 
intimating  that  the  suggestions  of  Br.  Bourne  are  unworthy  of 
serious  attention.  Cautious  experiment,  in  a  large  number 
of  instances,  can  alone  decide  the  valde  of  the  practice 
in  question.  And  as  Dr.  Bourne  has  thus  strongly  recom- 
lAended  it,  we  trust  he  will  feel  himself  so  far  committed 
to  the  public,  as  to  strengthen  or  to  renounce  the  brief 
and  therefore  unsatisfactory  evidence,  upon  which  his  re* 
commendation  now  rests,  by  publishing  the  result  of  hts 
subsequetj^t experience.  The  brevitjr  of  his  evidence,  and 
the  hurry,  not  the  delay,  of  its  publication,  are  to  be  i4« 
tnented.  We  cannot  forget  the  recent  euiogiums  which  were 
composed  on  the  powers  of  factitious  airs,  of  digitalis,  8cc* 
in  the  same  disease, vvhich  seemed  to  be  built  upon  more  ample 
experience,  and  to  be  supported  by  more  plausible  reasoning: 
yet  consumption  commits  its  ravages  as  heretofore.  .We 
shall  rejoice,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  if  time  be  more 
propitious  to  the  remedy  suggested  by  Dr.  Bourne. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  unaffected^ 
vd  extremely  perspicuous. 


Art.  XI. — An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action : 
being  an  Argument  inFavour'of  the  natural  Disintercstednesi 
ffthe  Human  Mind.  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  4>n 
the  System  of  Hartley  and  Helvetius.  Bvo.  ^s,  John- 
json. 

WHEN  Bishop  Butler  first  published  his  volume  of  ad- 
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nirable  sermons^  which  are  very  deservecKy    and  highly 
commended  by  the  author  ofthe  present  essay,  they  obtained 
flome  portion  of  the  public'  notice  and    applause,    though 
yery  inadequate   to  their  great  and  exalted  merit.     But  the 
Toice  of  commendation  from  the  discerning  few  was  quite 
^surpassed  by  Ih6  numerous  outcries  against  them  as  obscure^ 
dry,  and  unintelligible.    Tcr  the  second  edition  the  pious 
and  excellent  author  prefixed  a  very  valuable  preface,  in 
which,  along  with  sotne  additional  illustrations  of  the  me* 
thod  of  reasoning  which  he  had  adopted,  and  explanations 
of  such  things  as  seemed  most  to  require  them,  he  intermixed^ 
as  such  an  auChor  had  doubtless  good  right  to  do,  a  few 
words  in  vindication  of  himself,  and  a  few  more  by  j^ay  of 
caution  and  admonition  to  his  readers.    All  subjects,  he 
remarks,  cannot  be  understood  with  equal  ease;  and  nothing 
can  be  understood  without  that  degree  ofattention,whicb  th^ 
.very  nature  of  the  thing  demands.     Morals,  considered  as  a 
science,  concerning  which   speculative  questions  and  diffi- 
culties are  daily  raised,  and  treated  in  relation  to  those  diffi- 
culties, plainly  require  a  very  peculiar  attention.     It  is  not 
enough  then  to  sdy  that  ^  work  is  not  easily  understood, 
unless  the  complainant  be  ready  to  show  how  it  might  have 
been  made  plainer.  Again,  he  animadverts  with  great  justice 
upon  the  lazy  indifferent  habits,theentire  want  of  all  contem- 
plation and  studyin  the  great  bulk  of  readers.  No  time,  be  re- 
marks,ismore  idly  spent^and with  less  thought,than  a  greatdeal 
of  that  which  is  employed  over  books.  May  it  not  then  often 
happen  through  this  ^  ^AorougA-pac^^f  kind  of  reading,  this 
iiabit  merely  of  seeing  what  is  said- without  going  any  deeper, 
that  the  reason  why  an  author  is  not  understood  may  be 
neither  the  fault  of  the  writer  nor  of  his  subject^  but  per- 
haps nothing  more  than  the  incapacity   and  deficiencies  of 
those  very  persons  who  are  the  first  and  Joudestin  their  com- 
plaints of  his  obscurity  P 

If  we  mistake  not,  something  of  the  same  kind  of  com- 
plaint will  be  pretty  generally  preferred  against  these  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Action.  Certain  it  is  that  seme  of  the  like 
subjects  are  treated  by  the  present  writer  in  a  way  which 
to  our  eyes  is  more  obscure,  and  more  difficult  to  our  appre- 
hension, than  we  have  been  used  to  think  them  in  the 
pages  of  the  venerable  prelate.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
'  estimate  accurately  what  precise  portion  of  this  obscurity 
may  belong  to  his  subject,  what  to  the  author,  and  what  la 
ourselves.  Our  sole  object  in  these  preliminary  remarks  is 
to  warn  his  readers  that  they  do  not,  with  blameable  rash- 
ness and  precipitancy,  throw  the  volume  aside^if  at  first  view 
^    it  should  seem  obscure^  and  attribute  all  or  even  (the  oancipal 
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1>latne  to  the  author.  ,  For  we  are  ino8l>  truly  of  opinioa 
that  he  has  a  right  to  urge  id  his  own  behalf  the  very  same' 
kind  of  pleas  and  ad (ifDjiitiobs  which  were  resorted  to  by 
Bishop  Butler  ;  and  as  he  has  not  done  this  far  himself  any 
more  than  the  bishop  did,  it  may  be  very  well  (till  he  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  asecond  edition)  that  we  have  done 
him  the  justice  ourselves  to  suggest  them  for  him. 

Nor  shall  we  be  contented  merely  with  this  single  inter- 
position in  his  favour.  .  The  writer,  we  really  think,  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit  and  promise,  and  therefore  we 
feel  more  than  ordinarily  interested  to  bespeak  for  him, 
what  is  not  always  easy  to  be  had  b^  anonymous  publica- 
tions, a  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

We  nejsd  only  turn  then  towards  the  close  of  the  essay,  to 
shew  that,  where  the  nature  of  his  subject  is  such  as  to  admil 
or  to  call  for  it,  he  can  exhibit  powers  of  writing,  i^ot  ia« 
deed  free  from  faults,  but  in  value  far  above  the  common* 

'  I  do  not  tbink  I  should  illustrate  the  foregoing  reasoniug    so 
well  by  any  thing  1  could  addon  the  subject  as  Ly  relating  the  maQ« 
.    ner  in  which  it  first  struck  me. — There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  a 
solitary  thinker  which  are   to  him  what  the  evening  of  some  great 
victory  is  to  the  conqueror  and  hero-^— milder  triumphs  long  remem- 
bered with  truer  and  deeper  delight.     And   though    the  shouts  of 
BHiltitudes  do  not  hail  his  success,  though  gay  trophies,  though  the 
sounds  of  music,  the  glittering  of  armour,  and  the  neighing  of  steeds 
do  not  mingle  withhis  joy,  yet  bhall  he  not  want   monuments  and 
witnesses  of  his  glory,  the  deep   forest,    the  willowy' brook,  th€ 
gathering  clouds  of  winter,  or  the  silent  gloom  of  his  own  chamber, 
*'  faithful  remembrancers  of  his  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  suc» 
cess,"  that,  as  time  passes  by  him  with  unreturning  wing,  still  awaken 
the  consciousness  of  a  spirit,  patient,  indefatigable   in  the  search  of 
truth,  and  the  hope  of  surviving  in  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  othef 
men. —I  remember  1  Jtad  been  reading  a  speech  which  Mirabeai^ 
(the  author  of  the  System  of  Nature)  has  put  into   the  mouth  of  ^ 
supposed  atheist  at  the  last  judgment;  and  was  afterwards   led  oa 
by  some  means  or  other  to  consider  the  question    whether  it   could 
properly  be  said  to  bean  act  of  virtue  in  any  one  to  sacrifice  his 
own  final  happiness  to  that  of  any  person  or  number  of  persom,  if  it 
were  possible   for  ih«  one  c\or  to  bemiidc  the  price  of  the  other. 
Suppose  it  were  my  own  case — that  it, were  in  my  power  to  save  twenty 
Other  persons  by  voluntarily   consenting  to  suffer  for    them:  why 
should  I  not  do  a  generous  thing,  and  never  trouble   myself  about 
what  might  be  the  const^quence  to  myself  the  Lord  knows  when?^ 
'Ihe  reason  why  a  man  should  prefer  his  own  future  welfare  to  that 
of  others  is  thai  he  has  a  necessary,  absolute  interest   in   the  one 
"*  which  he  cannot  have  in   the  oilier,  and  this  again  is  a  consequence 
•^f  hia  being  aUva^'S  the  bara«   inviividual,  of  his  coutiaucd  identity 
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wrtltf  fitmsHf; '  Tfi^  <ir«teffcet  tbotight  ^m  4ki9^  ^k  hoUiier  f)f^ 

tiiiid corner  I skaU  feeldiffsfently  aboatit    I  sliall  thea  .judtge^oCk 
frtAn  the  actaai  inprcnioo  pf  the  ■  o^juct,  tfiat  is  troly  andL^crJLiuilly^ 
tl)4.As  fjibaU  9tiH  be  conacioas'of  mypast  fe^lii^s  ^q4  9halJ  ^itteny    , 
regret  my  own  folly  and  insen^ibilityi  I  oug^t  as  %  /atigpal  agent 
to  be  determined  now  by  what  I  shall  then  wish  I  had  done  when  I 
fifaail  fed  the  C6nseqiicnces  of  my  actions  roost  dbepiy  4ad  stosiUyi 
It  18  this  c(mtinued  consciousness 'of  my  own>  M)in^ .  wbith  giteil.  ^. 
mean  immediate  interest  in  whatever  r^atesto  tny  futitre  lyelbiv^  .> 
anil  makes  ine  at  nU  times  accountiible  to  myself  foif  my  own  ooudoct/. 

With  these  preparatiotis,  we  think  we  may  saf(?ly  trort  * 
the  reader  to  take  the  volume  into  his  hatids;  and  We  caa 
•ssure  him^that^  with  ahttle  patience,  be  will  6dd  the  generkt ' 
subject  treated  with  very  considerable  ability,  arrd  will  be'  ; 
well  rewarded  for  bis  trouble.  .  .*  . 

'The  essay  is  followed  by  an  appehdit  containing  an  ««• 
aniination  of^and  remarks  in  opposition  to,,  the'faaetaphjrsical 
and  moral  systems  of  Hartley  and  Helvetius.    The  stric- 
tures, gienerally  speaking,  are  well  grounded,  and  we  recom^  '^ 
mend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  systematic  admirers    ' 
of  those  writers. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  the  essayist  is  more  than  bnt:^ 
exceedingly  severe  in  his  animadversions  upon  the  lectures 
of  Mr.(now  Sir  James)  M'Intosh,  delivered  some  years  ago 
in  the  Hall  of  Lincoln^  Inn.  For  our  own  parts,  thougit 
we  no  more  think  than  the  author  does,  that  Sir  James  is  a 
Berkley  or  a  Butler  in  metaphysics,  yet  we  cannot  but  be 
of  opinion  that  the  bitterness  of  these  strictures  might  as 
wiell  have  been  spared.  Thatffentlemanis  now  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  literary  wor^,  employed  in  an  important 
public  situation,  and  has  not  an  easy  opportunity  to  defend 
Jnimself;  and  as  his  lectures  were  never  printed,  very  few 
readers  have  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the  representa-* 
tions  here  given  of  Kis  opinions  are  correct  or'  otherwise! 
It  mighty  We  should  think,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  better 
merely  to  jrefiile  the  sentiment,  without  any  mentioh  of  its 
owne^r's  name  ;  cspediaHy  wben  it  is  accompanied  and  stig- 
matized by  language  such  as  the  following  : 

M  confess  I  like  ingenuity^  b9W£T(9r.'  rais9pplied«  if,.it  is  I^t  a 
man's  own:  hut  the  dull,  aftpted,.  pomp(H)»,  i^fpeliuon  .of  aoi^4)M 
is  not  to  be  endured  with  patieBce,  £ic/ 
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^  I  ilf  1 

.  iff  ike  Qmnt  dc  Hordi,  a  SvediJk  fioSkmak,  and 
nmUf  General  in  tic  Service  of  hu  Mqfetlt^  the  £iimp 
^ruma.  Revised  by  M.  Borelfy.  late  MemU^  ^  t& 
Ho^Jeadcmjf  of  Scithcee  and  BeUce  Letlres,  bi  ifcriSi; 

^e.  6ic.  8fc.  8  vols.  Bvo.    Egertoo.     1806. 

BEFORE  the  mat  and  UDprecedenled  ravolaitoa  whidl 
bat  for  the  last  fifteen  years  convulsed  Europe,  the  former 
mnitals  of  modem  tiines  shriek  into  eoAifiarative  iosignifi** 
trance.  Aecustomed  daily  to  witness  events  more  iosportani 
lind  extraordinary  than  an  v  which  are  furnished  by  the  past 
'  history  of  the  tbodem  worid>  mankind  no  longer  contemplated 
vrKh  wonder  and  dismay,  events  which  there  6nd  no  place,—* 
nations  blotted  from  tbe  political  map;  kingsdriveA  from  their 
Ihronesi  and  private  individuals  elevated  to  the  rank  of  sove!^ 
teigns.  So  nnnlerous  have  been  the  characters,  of  late 
years.  Whose  talents  or  whose  crimes  have  ri  vetted  the  eyei 
nf  tbe  world  upon  them,  that  the  illustrious  worthies,  even 
t>f  days  not  long  past,  are  regarded  without  emotion;  and 
those  countries  which  yet  retain  a  real  or  nominal  indepen* 
dence,  are  too  much  occupied  with  tbe  scenes  that  pass  ber 
tore  tliem,  imd  with  fears  tor  their  own  endan||ered  safety;, 
lo  derive  interest  from  the  quarrels,  the  revolutions,  orth^ 
calamities  of  nations^  whose  importance  is  now  lost,  and  ot 
tome  of  whom  not  even  the  name  is  left  behind; 

At  a  time  less  eventful  the  spectacle  which  Eurdpe  ex*, 
hibited  dnring.the  seveotv  yea^s  that  form  tbe  period  of 
the  present  Memoirs,  and  which  are  here  recapitulated  by 
&  veteran  soldier,  with  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  a  table 
dialogue,  wooldbe  curious  anil  attractive.  The  political 
tshanges  that  took  place  during  that  time  in  Sweden,  Russiai 
PoUndy  Holland  and  England  ^  tlie  bloody  wars  in  Prussia; 
Germany,  Italy^  and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in  tbe. 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  the  military  talents  of 
IMarsbal  Saxe,  and  the  more  mighty  prowess  of  Frederic 
tbe  Great ;  the  commanding  genms  of  Catherine,  antt  tb^ 
milder  and  more  virtuous  dignity  of  Maria  Theresa ;  evfedts;. 
in  most  of  which  our  author  was  engaged,  as  a  pahy  oral 
m  witness,  and  characters  the  greatest  part  of  Vrhom  ho'^ 
hoofelt  him  with  their  aequainiaoce  andesteeoft^  promise  od 
TSommon  thhre  of  instructive  amusement  to  tlie  reader  of 
the  volumes  kefors.  iM*  U  does  not  appear  lo  have  been  fd 
much  the  intentioii  of  the  count  de  Uordt  tii  Write  the  gene-* 
ral  history  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  as  that  bf  particular  oc4 
Cnrreiices  which  took  place  under  his  eye;  and  whtreia  he 
had  some  share  during  |be  course  of  his  pbliticiti  ittd  mik« 
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iifyy  cCMBi;.  tfetli^fc{bife^viBi|  tts  bt}t  a  uitible  liiMclk  # 
|OGh  evept^  ak.  owitig  to  bis  distance  from  the  «Mi^  of 

'.«cUo&^  reached  him  merelirbv  indirect  ibten^ctt  b^  *^pak$r 
and  Wereiabt  donbib^tfed  ^itb  those  citcamsUnces  whim  tie 

-tbnld  look  opoh  as  pc^tBooa),  either  from  his  having  witaessed 
them  btouelf^  or  cootribtited  mote  or  lees  in  bringing  .Oiem 

■  mlMt»        .  ill* 

'.  IMieareiiotr^liilmwtJbecoiifesiedjof  veryg^ 
anoe  (  but  ttilL  tthey  will  Ml  be  xf  ad  mthomt  MHieiofc^vi^t. 
We  ar#  in  company  mih  ato.  old  scddierj.  fnU  ofisincaritFji 
§ood  bamoiir,  ami  a  aor  t  of  «ch«erfol  blsmtnefi^irhojii^  loa 
end  of  htft  career^  jeema  k>  lake  ptea^ufe  in  reoordmg  tie 
anecdotes  of  hti  early  dayi. 

Tbe  £Bcis>morepTer,  which  axe  rQlajtedax^  sojarell  aalihea- 
licaied^  ahd  the  conaiderationa  ro9pec9UQg.lb#.  .<}W«^..  w^^ 
]pf odmsed.  tbena^flow  from  a6ch  :goo4  *>urGei»,tlv4  &W  woiKapf 
tbia  kind  are'  better  ealided^o  the  atlention  of  tboafB^^adert 
wfaoari!  desiroas^of  obtataing  an  epitome  'of  cQffect  jypforma- 
fioB^  iritfaont labouring  throngh  volMiipinQ|;(».hisiorie^^  :^t 
tbe  aame  tfaae^  while  we  allow,  oor  belief  to..tbe  moat  mate- 
jrid  pact  of  the  memoiss»  the  coosideratioi^  which  l^aatbor 
enjc^ed  ai  aeverid  of  -tbe  ooarts  of  £Qra|»e  being  iiiAMfP^^* 
ble^yetwe  most  not  forget  to  atate,  thai  bis  vapiiy  :A^  oeibg 
hoQonred  by  the  notice  of  so  many  sovereigns,  has  some-. 
times  perhaps  indttced  him  to  wander  into  the  xegpioiis  W 
exaageration,  and  to  mistake,  or.  wish  otb^ra  tp  mUtal^  the 
coaMoending  i  civility  of >pi*inces»  for  the  partialilQ^  and 
canfideoce  of  friendship.  .    .  .  *   < : 

Thoconnt  de  Hordt,  tbeanlhor  and  sabj^ct.of  these  me^ 
moirs,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  ^anuly,  which  held  a 
distingiiisbed  rank  among  the  noble  famiilea  of  %w^iv  Hia 
lather,  .as  is  almost  tbe  invadable  custom  of  tiie  CQnUneia^tal 
nobility,  embraced  4ke  profession  of  arms,  and  followed  * 
'Chaflcs  XII,  through  all  hia  c^mpaigosj  thi^  brilliant  hot 
inauspicious  meteor^  who  was  destined  toaslopish  EuropCiby 
his  warlike  virtues  and  tbe  rapidity  of  liis  cooqiiests^. fmd  to 
terminate  his  military  .career  by  unparalleled  disfistera  and 
losse9^  which  the  Swedish  nation  stiU,  feels^^  and  which  ^is 
aucceesors  will  perhaps  :never  be  able  to  repair*  .^ 

"r  Of  the  ^leodid  atchievemeots  of  tbijs^i^fc%  ia  tba^V'^/ 
part  of  his  life,  a  short  account  ia  to  be  foqnd  in  ibA  U^lff^' 
diK^ory  chapters  of  this  work.  On  his  xeturo  |com  Turipey, 
whither  he  bad  been  accompaaied  by  the  faiberpf  tbecojffnt^ 
tbe  latter  qnitted  the  service,  and  sought  repose  «fjrf  19^  the 
toilaof  wav  in  the  ^niet  scenes  of  domestic, lifet  ^!^  faiaro, 
theyoungestaf  two  sons,  was  appointed ena^n. in  lJ^^,f^ 
guar«b^t  the  age  of  foiurteea«.   After  i99)diijg[,  Uie  ^fsntStV^ 


I^Mcfa  11^18  «mderfaken  iiififalfist'  HuMio?  fdhvougir  tiitfinlrigMS 
ilf  tb^  Fk-ench  ambassador,  tbe  MQnt  de  St.  Sevens,  i«id 
trbicli  was  terminait^d  by  ih^  peace  of  Abo  ;  bftTtitg* lost  bit 
Ohtber  at  this  period,  and  b^ing  poMHwed  with  ao  ^nttaiMU 
#tUc  fondness  for  a  militarj  Itf^,  ilie  count  de  Hordt  deter* 
mined  to  leave  bis  native  coantry^wbich  now  afforded  himM 
ppporttinity  of  gratifyiog.bis  warlike  wbbes*  and  of  entering 
^  iiita  tbe  servioe  either  orFrance  or  Epgland^  ^tween  wiiom 
a  war  bftdjoet' broken  but.     We  now  fiodoqrheiy)  drag* 

S*4  in  jOpposHe  directions  by  uMlitary  aasbi^i^  and  lom, 
e  bad  shortly  before   become  ax^quainled.  witb.a  y^Q^1kg 
lady  of   considerable    beauty -and  aocorattlishmedbif   t^ 
daughter  of  a  Swedish  admiral.      Our    fair  readers  will 
Iiave  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  his  affection  or  hit  gal* 
lajatry>wben  they  hear  that  love  had  not  influence  enough  oA 
this  resolute  sofdier  to  decide  the  question  in  his  own  favoiic. 
Our  adventurer  obtained  the  kinj^'s  permission  for  hisde^ 
parture,  an4  on  passing  through  Carlscrona,  tbe  reaidenoeof 
the  obfect  of  his  tenderness,  in  his  way  to  the  Low  Coim* 
» tries,  be  adopted  tbe  inconsistent  measure  of  at  once -ex* 
^aifting  tbe  nature  of  his  jourfley,  sand  of  soliaitioK  Ihehaod 
of  Mad*"*  de  Wlicbmeister.  The  refusal  of  tbe  molner's  coor 
^*ent  tilKhe  should  return  to  bis  own  country,  did  not  jtetaiA 
^he  heroism  of  our  soldier,  who  made  the  beat  of  iiia  wa^  to 
Brussels,  the  head  quarters  of  the  prin'ce  of  Walldeck,  ge* 
\iieral  in  chief  of  the  forty  thousand  auxrliaries  that  wem  Air'* 
nished  by  the  United  Provinces  to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  4ie 
arrived  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and 
■    on  presenting  his  letters  of  recommendation,  and  otkrwg 
-ilia  services  as  a  volunteer,  "was  received  with  .the  #reatest 
politeness  by  tbe  prince,  who  desired  that  be  would  nave  no 
other  table  but  bis  own,  and  permitted  him  to  plaoe  hjjs 
'baggage  (which  probably  did  not  occiipy  much  room)  ia 
"Ills  train. 

*-     The  allied  army,  under  tbe  nominal  oomAand.  of  the 

•  duke  of  Cumberland,  amounted  to  seventv  thousand  men, 

SnglM),  Dutch,  Austriaris,  Hessians,  and  >Heooveriais8^.all 

.  *  of  whom  were  asseitobled  by  thetist  of  May ;  and  the  csku- 

.  paign  was  opened  two  days  afterwards  by  tbe .  Fraooh  army 

under  Marshal  Saxe, ,  who  undertook  the  siege  of  Toumay. 

The  disastrous' battle  of  Fontenoy,  which  took  place  shortly 

Afterwards,  is  not  detailed  at  any  length- by  our  anther,  hav« 

Ittg  been  so  repeatedly  described  in  c^er  pluoes.    It  will  be 

pleasing  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the  following  honourable 

feMmony  borne  by  this  foreigner  to  the  snperiohty  of  the 
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mmMtdm  rN(  ofiiU:th^#^^s  die  F}i«lifb.  sjufft^  9)5qu^^  ^j^ 

ilcIslfJfceUeiUanier.atid  eviiice^  ilti:  moHundKUote^T  v^lc^rj;^  ihe^ 
Iftera^c^l  to{;a«^es»  the  ground  was  covered  wftb  iheU  iDapgi«<f  b;)- 
lli^4kQd.sUic^«e4  with  ^  ixinomerHble  mulfitude  of  officers  ;  ahd  a^^ 
J^ri^Iusitopdy  and  dreadful  conflict  a  general  'm^urnfng  Vcot  place 
^^tji^ng  ain.he  l)est  families  ih  the  BHItfsb  i^es.  ^'  •  .  .  :  :iJ 
'iwts  sent  to  tlicrdoke  of  Cuttifcferlntid  tiny  or  ftreeMnles  Mt^ 
iK|'Uie  action,  with  vaHotss  messa^  froih  ch«|>rrnoe  4^  W«tki«dUt 
khd  never  foundlitm  bat  in  tb^se*  places  wtor«  the  fli«'  vnb  llt«ibci» 
t^,  aiVd  at  ^be  bead  ^f  Mtt^infiuiuyy  nmrAid  .be^or  thebodytof  »«• 
Htfem^mMidMi  «vm>  tMm  lo  oart  aboat  witbcj^'tnigbit  «»  iftb^ 
liM  bt«a  iftl^iMi  Mid  mtwted  Uie«iBr/ 

1,  PC^^P^"^^^  occasion  the  counC  mafi:es  k  Vutinai'  retnaif^ 
jili^  oecidfea  tha^  ihe  Euglisb  luition  has  in  fact  sotn^d^ifir 
^  ^pifliar  about  fhenij  wl)icti  ^isiingnish^  the^^'  ffote  an 
pihera..  *£\'ett  their  wopien/hc  adcfs  ^preservi?' aU' theft 
at^froid  id  the  greatest  perffs  and  amrcfst  thd  horrors  of  car- 
|ii|ge«  Tbia,  assertion  he  illustrates  by  two  horfitth^lastince*^ 
j|r)ych  be  also  witnessed  at  (he  battle  of  Fot^tenoj.  ^ 

'  '  An  Kngltshwomai)  was  busytin  the  field  of  battla  ia  4itkti^f 
1litegoMlaoa«f  fbeunifimo  btloagiiigloaaufficar.wb^liaiijitfii  beta 
Mtlbd;  I liappened  topatabyhee  a4 the  instam  vrbcQ  ^duiaoo b^^ 
^ok'Off bet  .bea4»  Amoftber  .woin«R»  wkh  bar.  cbild  ui  ber  ar/n^ 
•MwU  tha  ao^eiit  ^  sbe  Uid  d^wn  ber  child  oo  ihe  |(rouu4«  took' 
^if»  Mfe  tb^  wojaaa  bad  mad^  lui^  of  and  &till  lield  with  a  opnvuT* 
afive^0^sp»  .  I  w^eal  on,  and  make  no  doubt  but  the  wuman  succeed* 
•d  to  lake  off  th^  lace^  unlesi^,  indeed|  anotiier  canpon  ball  i&te/« 
^jupted  Jber  in  her  occupatioa/  *'       ^ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  caolocsi  of  out  Dhn^lcai 
attid  scenes  of  blood,  reftect  so  mocb.  booour  to  our  iMliQft«l 
character  afethe  nutfbakeirioti^liiditjr  of  tlM^inearJ^eriiaptit 
ifbtiiertaidltoooiiflrin  the  reproach  of  cruelty. wbiehHbrouj^ 
out  the  whole  of  Europe  attaches  to.  the  fioj^lisb  Qanie.  a  it 
&  unone^iotHible  that  lli«  brutality  praotised.by  .^ttr  MuMr^ 
men  si  the  Wettlodies^far  8iirpai^eslhato^'aa.y  otlitr.iu4i«|i» 
•t4)e  Portuguese  not  excepledi'lo.vfaofiv.wnuDe  apiio.Mmi|ft 
criielty  aaan  inherent  vices  h  vm^  fiiijriy^bw  qsM»siiosic«|  «Jbf« 
*^her  tne  ralourwhich  vtidottbtediy  dtstififfniab^  us  ai^apaopWr 
tiBtttj  not  be  nearly  alti^  to  femcity^^itd  wbedier  omt  boisibBl 
^$an£'f^nid  do  not  readily  degenrrf  tet aba  barbarityi.: i       »  «^ 
'    ^llie count de  Hcirdtserfed withsoitta'dinbM^iicia.d 
^llrtsttnd  fbe  Iwolsaocsedttng  i^fmpaigns,  4tid:fioi>hisiae«):Ai^ 
^aetiinty  was  i^romoift)^;tbe  -imik  ;4>i^^vn8hifi:li«  IjiMlflh 
**NTrtce«    A  brief  bfA«ii!ir€l9''aacaaiit;bflibe.es^f^ 
cd  with  Mecdotetof  a  fpfyanasing  naMir«,is given  tbropyb-^ 

*  #1*  * 


•Mtihoinpf  the  Coia/t  -De  Hvrit^  4fit> 

entthe  gfeaiter  part  of-  the  first  voliune.  Our  miithor'tMMl 
tf»4lg6od'ibrtd6e  to  attract  ifc«tiotiQe#ftlMp^iott  of  Qnftt 
irho  abo^t  that  period  tiavrng  ttfaicMUM^^Aiott  laMgiMiA 
^e  tmaps  id  the  repvbltc'tsertic^  engaged  hii*  to  prooaaA 
4o  Sweden  ia  1747,ioendeaToar  to  raise  tome  ttgimeDfa 
of  iniabtry^  tf)  be  engaeed  In  the  service  of  fbcf  States.  || 
•will  eaaiij  he  iosagiaeil  that  auch  a  pro|>09«l,  whhih  ^kem 
him  anopportunity  of  revisiting  at  once  bia  native  w^n^if^ 
jmd  iheiafcyect  of  bia  love,  bouid  not  failto  .i^e  highly  i^tee^ 
isbUiSheft^.  atler  his  ani^al'aiS^okholoi^mhere  be  was- gtt*» 
waa^  .49cenred  ky^Feederic  l«>.tbeia4ii>  the  t^nme  ot  oW 
idea,  be  had  i«lelligeiice  ibatii  fenoa  >  was  ^pn  tbei> point  lif 
.teing  QDJaclad«d>' and  the  ob^ectiOlf  Ua  miasicNiroA  Wfiflili 
superseded.  He  now  thercfofe  seriotialytboiaght/af.eMha^^ 
sag.  military^  lor  matrinionial  pleasures,*  for  no.  reasanTit 
should  seemyibaQ  that  the« former  could  no  longer  be  obtait^ 
.ed  (a  .strange  coldness  in  these  son?  of  the  north),  and^dba 
]^ay.  was  accordingly  fixed  for  the  nuptials;  blit^is  fieasoia 
rwas  not  without  aUay.  By  a  singular  J^tality^on  the  very  day 

*  w.bidi  Ml  hua  in  possession  of  his  mistress^  he  faadl  to-de* 
7p(ofe  tue  iqsaof.bisanotlicjr,  whadied,  suddenly  at  tbe  inataot 
yshe^vas  preparing  to  get  inlQ  hef  carriage  tOAUeiid  the  taa^ 
•liisMfeccremfliiy*    »  »  *•/ ■  • 

V,  fl^tt>un:Me  Hordl<w«i8>0f»weof^M^ 
#rpni  whtfeh  \ke  jfound  no^  fiUgfatvUitticohy  to  escape  •wiih 
r}tfe/  Ondftedeatht>fCHade«XLl.  in  1719,  the  Swedtsk 
^Mtioii,  which  Imd  long  been  weary  of  bis  tyiwQftical  awi^fy 
^  jihd  thsit  <if  hi<^  f^kther,  hastened  to '  resume  that  ancient  and 
.-Iree  form  Qfaoverninent  by  which  it  had  formerly  been  distitf* 

•  guished,  and  which  secured  their  respective  share  of  poK* 
eical  iinpoHaiiQe  io  tlie  diflferent  olas^s  of  ijie  0001191)0117  ; 
ttif  Gbasies  'X4.,*by  tteH«fs..the  most  odipws  and  myi»§)4lia* 

.4ile»  ran^iag  to  fomenidisiea^ioas/^niplig  the  £i>ur  oidemif 

,.4if  oobiiUty,  ttieisgy,  eiiizens,  Mfid  peasai^ry^  of  which  the 

'«tHt0s*ol*  Swechin  iire  composed*  bad  finally  sacc^ed  jo 

.lbe  esiajbhs^m^ent  oi  absolute  ^jiowef  in  tbe  crown. .  It  is 

-welt 'known ;  how .  his   sun    Charles  XU.    g^^v^ned   his 

^pca^;  and  hie  pacifying  the  «Murniurs  of  the  iniiiibiuints  of 

^jStoebfaiitili  bythreatentng  to  s^ml.his  boot  tofiAe  9ver  theip^ 

paoviaUiat  be;' sioa^  not  backward  in, coii^pleti^ the  arbi* 

.irary  systeipi  .(bi»t  had  Useu  begou  >y.  his  ta^ieiwr  As  ibis 

^prince  leftnohetky  be  sr^aucceeded  bjf  ^i9i  |i$lKfi  Pirioa, 

who,  aMrn^s^igaof  o«Kyear»abdiiPat€d  in  to^^nr^ytf  berjius- 

)»andi,Uiepriiiev  olf  H«s»  Cassal«  who  reigned  under  t|ie 

.  ^attoie  of  Fred#iaG  1 ..  %   ThjOi (urince,.  iq  tjbe  disadvantage  pf 

4MMig  a^fomgnery^dded  tftaattfll  fnrther  ooe  qf  ,a  mild  and 

/gfosohite  diapoaitioayilUcat<:»btyl  .tojccfist  (he  encro^cV 
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iifiuof  a«torb4i]eiit people.  It  was  of  ihis^  tfatfi^  d!IQn<» 
cml'  eidew  unk  tdirantage,  and  iwited  to  pnt  the  fleoBli' 
teM  i«  peM^isiim  of  «11  l^e  rigbu  and  pt^fogaiiitei 
4if  iDliiQ^  it  bad  I^d  itript  ky  hi»  pmlecessors^  i^id  Id  iilv 
^IMiil.iMtb -anffioiaot  pover  to.cbeck  ux^  atteiDtits  tfdift 
ftJMght  be  fimdein  foUire  by  the  crowa.  They  dif  idt4  tbt 
•jM^titivefower  between 'tbe  kio|^  and  the  seoaltfj  but  tbe 
inritoce'a  8fa«a»was  eamparativeiy  iDftigDiBcanl.  ASwediah 
SMmarch  v^as  now  in.  fact  a  sovereign  withont  'aotb<xi*y^ 
i^tmae  will  waa*  of  no  avail,  who  was  merely  looioed'upoa 
-aa^e'repveaentatijve  of  tbe.  stater^  am)  whon^  on  oertaia 
'^Ryaof^sbew^tbeydreased  iu>ia  all  tbe  parapbernaiia  of 

aleatyyin^  order  to  awe  the  popokce   and  make  tbem 
ievei  tb^  bad  a  kipg. 
4«  .Tbis  cbaaga  in  the  constitution  6f  Sweden    viva  in  % 
fpreat 'Heaaqfeowin^  to.  tbe  intrigues  of  France,  wbo  bap 
#v«»  Ml  tbe  present  proudest  period  of 'faer'  pre^easinenta, 
^owed  her   ia€aelice  over  other  states  no  letetotbe  arts  of 
dbetiaB-  thati  to  her  armV,     In  Sweaen,  as  afterwards  vn 
tAaMfioa^the  Grand  Monarque'il^ppeA  forw-ardas  the  chaoi- 
'pion  of  liberty.    Tbe  count  of  St.  Severin/  bis  ao^baasador 
-M<Cheooortoi^'Stocfcholm>ipttred ••neither  pains  nor  incsiey 
to  gain  an  influence  over  men's  minds ;  and  experieaoe  has 
.  eonstaally  proved,  at  all  times,  and  in  every « country,  -hoir 
•jpowerfvl  a  stimulus  ibis  lasting  redient  is  in  repbMioan  gd- 
Temflsents.  He  easily  succeed^  to  fornKanumeroukparty  in 
i  tb«  assembly  of  the  states ;  who  through  bis  iiitrigaes  and  i** 
Maligmions  were  constantly  labouring  to  strip  the  6roWn  of  its 
'  toottstitntional  rights  and  privileges,  under  the^plausibl^  pit* 
-text  of  sheltering  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  nation  froaa  all  inftingp- 
'  iwnta.    insult  was  added    to  degradation  ;    4he  king,  me 
oneen,  and  their  four  cbj||dren  were  not  only  deprived  bf 
me  respect  and  attention  doe  to  iheir  exalted  raaky  bat  site« 
Msaiveiy  expeiienced  the  severer  k.eenneas  of  positive  in* 
ault»    In  the  mean  time  liberty  shortly  de^enerbted  iifto 
lieentiooaness ;  ihe  clergy,  tlie  nobles,  tne  ciiiaens,  and  the 
peasanta,  be^an  to  inveigh  against  each  other;  each    bci^y 
aererally  aspired  to  govern  the  state  according  totbetr  own 
notioDS  1  and  they  did  not  observe  that  while  they  crasBed 
r  tbe  roysJ  aatbor ity,  they  opened  tbe  door  to  a  spebies  of 
'  'Carraption  tbe  most  dangerous  for  a  «tate>  'namely^  that 
•  which  proceeds  from  foreign  inQuence. 

The  oonnt  de  Hordt  was  deeply  attentive  to  tbe  calami* 

'  Ipua  seenes  that  were  passing  around  him,  and  fttrmed  W  cdo- 

spiracy,  of  which  he  put  himaelf  at  the  heail^  t&  Wsew  his 

caantry  from  the  convulsions  with  which  it  war  df^trA^tedj 
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bj(  j^ari^g.|niayoqr4^f  }^e  court,  and  brineiDg  ihii 

Imck  tp  thai,  state  ia  which  tbey  had  exiited  dom^biri^l 

of.Ga3tayus  Aclolphu8,,wheii  the  bWe?W'^bc  ttatpif  and   __ 

c^QWD  duly  tounterbalattced  each  otbei".  Bu t  the  plift#ad  Itd^v 

dered  jneir»:tiial  by  the  prematofe  intelh^i'ancilbrtllat'baiil 

w  Ab«  populaq^  tp  whom  it's  execotTbn^had'beeti  c^min^.* 

•|o  revolutjoDiSj  what'  to-day  i'sl  patrlotisib/  When  the-  optw^r    , 

site  party  comes  into  jiower  is  tejtwBlfipn/  Sev^al  'of  *  Uhi. 

ripgfi^aders  and  accomplices  were^  seized  and  (f^d^ted.  MFft 

Sh|eridap>  tbe  secretary  to  the  then' British  eh ^t^'ht  'Slocls  , 

fiotia,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  troubles  in  Si^Men  of  iUlit 

flUiy»  giy^s'the  same  opinion  of  the  motives  of  tfae'^ontphrilb 

jra.tor«>  as  is  asserted  by  the  count  himself,  thechief  of  tneiii^ 

jin  tbese  Memoirs,    '  Their  crime  was  la  itielf/  sayiB  he;  *tf 

«  V,ery  doubtful  naturie.    It  never  appeared  that  tbey  hiteifdl* 

ed  to  (n.ake' the  kipg  absolute  ;  they  do  iior%e^m'  to  ^avft 

qad  any  other  end  in  view,  but  that  of 'r^storhig  lo  kfni  tlife 

lenjjoymeat  of'  his  constitutional  riots';  ithd/it  a  fifieerj^ 

Vernqnent^  ^ny  powerdsurped  either  by  the  trbwn,  bir'w 

the  popular  branches  of  kgislation^   being  equally  |ftrepidl* 

.cial  to  public  liberty,  resistance  may  perba^ra  be  tfs  le^itnE^ 

,1dqq^  case,  as  in  the  other/  '        *        '         ii  *-         .    ; 

^  .  K)]xt  author  was   fortunate  enotigh  to  esda*|>e'  hJH^'  flro^ 

^tbe  capitaL     But  his  persecution  did  not  cea^fe  ettcA'  whfti 

be  had  quilted  the  Swedish  dominions,     p^n  drtf^n^  oft  tHc 

^territory  of  Denmark,  he  wai^  presented  to  hW  Dttnisli  mi^ 

Jesty,  then  on  the  frontiers,  who  granted  hfih^tiiii'proleettdlk^ 

:  imder  condition,  however,  that  he  should  not'  stop  ioag  ia 

bis  states,  as  there  existed  a  convention  between  thet^o 

kingdoms,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  rJ6ipfoc:dlly'bO»did 

\.tpgive  up  any  subjects  who  should  be  claimed/ 'and  as,  frditt 
iht^IIigencelately  received  from  Sweden,  it  appefii'ed;piaidiy 
,that  the  diet's  implacable  spirit  would  shortly  demand  tivik. 
Jle  accordingly  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  and  had  no  sooner 
reached  that  city  than  be  was  told  that  the  Swedish  tnhiWbr 
;had'desired  several  of  his  friends,  in  ca^e  they  mdt  bim,  \o 

'say,  that  he  had  orders  to  claim  him  frotn  the  aeniatebf 

Hamburgh,  and  that  he  had  better  therefore  pads  oti'ttpd  get 

'  away  as  soon  as  possible.  W^.  ,n        » 

He  now  bethought  himself  of  addre^to^  himself 'to 

the   government  ot  Holland,  hoping  that  m  considers- 

'  tion  of  his  past  services,  it  would  not  deny  him  proiecaion. 

He  received  for  answer  that  the  Swedish    mfhister  at*  tb« 

Hague  had  instructions  to  claim  him  incase  he  shoold  ap« 

■  pear  in  the,territory  6f  the  United  Province^.    This  per. 

\  secpted  patriot  now  DQade  A>r  Pyrmoht^  tbereiidence  of  hit 
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*  f^bMidb?  waftW<^mfo  Wilb  ihe  greatest  demoDstralUQii^ 
^>  jojr  lOM'fn^^^b^  :  If«Tiog  fi^re  iearaed  by  IeU«ra  ftoof 
hi|»^  wife>;irW<4einatne4  ia  Sw^^^  (hai  be  lia4  been  cod^ 
MfilK^  iq:|^  ao.ootlfiWry  i^ued  against 

^ililAy^foiiiMirhitiii^elf  $om^  <o  WeU  treated! 

JA'tb^iMmipfhU  iiew  Mptectof^^        be  4et^i^iiBed  lo  seiJde 

^jlKr9:Jvitb.btti.rAqiljrj  it  n.pi  hr  (lie  remainder  of  bis  dajs^ 

.  jpkt  leiisi  |i)I  «i<;bi^e  (ibonld  i^ke  place  in  the  ikffairaof  bis 

/^mCryt'  •  ^  ^^  c^alaUou9  H'ece  agi^iq  fmtrated*    The 

-Iffiiice  t^  Vvi|Ik|ecic  received  ^  letter  from  the.  emperor  of 

p  pfeooany^i  j^urpottio^  ()iat  a  nieiiigrbl ,  bad  been  presented 

d^j^  tb?  $vcdi»b|^iivoy«  wbich  8(i4ed  (bat  'bis  gotejrnment 

.  Jj^viiig di«oam^th^i  tbe  cwok.4e  Hordt   bad  withdrawn 

p^^  G^an;|Lnd.^^en  refuge  b  Che  prince  4>f  Waltdlecfc''^ 

.tcfritorj^  f  equenled  bi;9  Imperial  mtyesty  to  ci^uae  the  fugitive 

.io-beappr^eo<(kd  and  seat  to  Sweden  nndar  .escort.f    la 

^CQiqpliaiice  .wUh,tbi9  deipaodf  the, emperor  apprised  hiii^ 

4lH^fftIt^ilghii^elii€t^nti^j  l^fijsould  not  withhold  the  peces- 

.  The  gennroas  prince  pf  Walldeck  oflfered  to  disobey  the 
,^4^rHj9fj^%emp,eirprj  and  to  run'tlie  risk  of  losing  all  thai  be 

j,pjp«f|essedi  rather  than  be  guilty  of  disliooouraUy  giving  yp 
.tt^e^^U^atewanderer  and  friend  who  b^  taken  refnge 

'  Jn  his  \iixiiji>tiyr.  . '  Clever/  ^y^  h^j*  shall  the  em|)eror  or  afijr 
/<it^r.persQpyOp,efrtb  weaken  the  friendnhip  wnicb.i  bttr 
j/y.QU^and  Pjake  fn^  break  through  the  duty  I  owe  a  good  maM 

.  ,jirb(^a§.qiifor^^ate)y  become  the  object  of  persecution.* 

*  ^ili:^^^^^.^^^^^'^'  9pu]d  notconsentthathis  patron  should 
;,^»pfti|Mt  ,h^own  safety  or  interest  by  his  danger6n$  kindness, 
.^fsi^  %fiei:,skXwf  struggle  of  generosity  betweai  ibeai>  ^ 
;^;dfpart^.fu/ &w^zerlaQd.  ' 
I'' '  i^ftf  ir  some  stiiy  in  the  latter  country,  he  received  .4a 
.^^o^er.'of  prot^^ion  from  tli^  grai;id  duke  of  Russia,  iben 
..'reigaibg  i^uk^',of  Holslein;  and  in  bis  states  he  aocbfd^ 
^.jiW^-rep^f^  to  an  asylum  where  hp  was  joined  by  Ma 
{  wij^ab^j5)|L4flren»  (he  former  of  whom  bad,  lroa»  heir  siipe* 

>ior,beau,\j^/  Wen  exposefi  lu  great .  troubles  and  dangera 
[.^in^ee,^0 'Absence  of  her  husband.  It  was  during.his  ^  reft- 
^dence  ^ere  that  (lis  name  rea,<^bi^d  Ib^^ars. of  Frederic  the 
^'Ocea4  wbo  Sv^  then  iu'aintainipg^,an  unequal  contest  agaii^t 

*  the^i^fipoWersof  ^I'^^nqe^^flUifiU'ia,  Kussif^^  Sweden^  and 
ltbeireate8|'V«^l*^f:J^^^  body.  It  wjis  11  9utxiia 
^  of,  rirederii^  and  qU^  ifrhMlhe  practised  witl)  greaA  sucoelp, 

^  irbenever  ' miy  tpflttary  mbn  b^  distingiiifhed  b|msdf 
^  in  the  s^rvi'ce.brothiff' pot^iatte^  to  spare  i;ieitbtr  |Mti^ 
I  >oji?  ^pecnnWjr  ^atrifioes  to  ei^g^ge  bii^  in  bifcOfr«^;..Uia 
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t  Imtolriil^ci    offer  to  employ  lh«  4B0ttrt  4e  llcf^vli'iii^ 

:  0ftn\€t,  b^tirs  bononrable  testiorony  t^  thife  nUftAry  cfMiiStH: 

:  pf  our  auibor^and  id  the  r^pdtation  wiiicfo  be  hMt"  .t^^i^M 
■iduritig  hi8  campaigns  in  FJaftil^ra.     Inthe  j^tliM  \m^ 

\  joined  hia  Prqssmo  irtaj^tfty  nJH  fi^esUv^,  ^n6  imttlediali^W' 
veiv^d  from  vhiJb  the  command  of  a  t^giiij*nfl.     ifVol' 4be  • 
iecii  from  the  sequel  t'hal  b^  iq)<Mit  the  rtAw^todtf  ofM^^ 

.  jhiys  ia  jPfngsia^  except  when  sibtent  on  miUtii'y  ddtjrYdlai 
^he  king  distingaish^  i)im  l^'  his  partictitar  rej^ai^  i  Ih^li^ 
Was  created  lieutenant  generat  along  wUh  MV  de'  }|j»llte» 
^orf,  the  mortifying  doseof  ^bot^  eat^ftisf , '  w/t4Nr  g^irttg 
grey  in  arras,  as  the  favonr^te-cbmpttoidn  of  his  illust^j^ 
tnaster,  has  of  late  excited  so  much  coin jitaWron;  that  "be 

'  wai  appointed  to  the  goveroment  of  Spaikfaii,  WbJch  wfvf 
to  di9grf|cefally  surrendered  a  few  weeks  a^o,  by  cowimnceoir 
tr^a<^ne^5  wirlloU't  even  a  shtiv  of  re9ij^it<«*e.;  i    •'-""  "."^ 

t  Frederic  Il«  on  ascending  the  throne,  (dmh4'Hr^onirifii 
Jike  an  insnOfd  promontory  ex^ndifig  nany  lef|gpie*.>i^ 
lengthy  and  by  bis  foresight,  ncciiracy  of  ju<^iiient,iitHt«pte^ 
aence  of  mind  in  turning  every  incident  iu  hts  advanla^e^Mnv- 
^qeecied  tf^elevaCt  it  during  his  reign  to^  a  level  Irkfa  tbe^neaft^ 

'  '«sl  powers  of  the  <*ontioent;    he  kileir  that  ojiosl  ef  his 

^  j^o^iAttes  were  barren  and  nncn I tiVated,  tlitil  his  rtiljctia 
w^m^  industry,  (hiit  their   trade -^'as  Htlfe- «Mofe  thUti^  ia 

'  ^oon^t  (^ch-cahtion  forthbt  of  the  northern  hath»til;  ini 
"throagli  a  thousand'  meftns  of  encodra^emetit,' itbi^^i: 
«Mftrived,  gave  life  to  a^rlcnltnre,  introdiyc'ed  ne^'a^^  iabi 
]»rdfessions,  invited^  foreigh  manofatlitrers,  *  and  *triid*« 
'Q-f  every  deseription  ;  iind,  although  b*  foutid'  a  acantjf 
4>opnllition,  he  raised  bis  army  to  the  onmber  vif  two 
jbondred  thousand .  men,  and- kept  it  in  constant  tLndipkr- 
feet  discipline^  the  admiration   and  terror  of  every  state^o^^ 

jeiii%p9i 

"Vye  cannot  sufficienflu  admire   the  ^gantic  genius  W 

^bis  monarchy  forming  ana  combinipg  vast  SGt|«-me!*,.and  exo-i 

cuttng  them  wttfi  prudence,  sktl I,  rapidKy:  tfns  gret&t  war** 

ripf,  attached  on  every  side,  and  every  where  optKiaing  et^uat 

« retislaoce ;  in  wbtnn  military ^'Rm^wledge,  fortitude,  courage, 

Serseverance,  abd  the  mc^st'  astonishing  activity  were  coki- 
iaed ;  tvho  met  with  disasters  and  iitstantly  iiepajred  bit  . 
jlosses  with  advantage;  and  who  at  olber  trmes  crutihed  his 
enemies  and  ^mmoriafijsedbis  tiamefaty  the  mo^t  bn'Hiant  vjV 
'^orfe»  How  in^lancboly  tbetcontrastexhibited  by  his  n4^Tiew 
tmd  socd^or !  At  mi  longer  a  period  than  twenty  rear*'  afb^r  * 
tyedcafh  of' Fi'ederi'c,  our  eventful  days  have  Wittiessed*  tte 
«  jni^ils'sMifil'iMn^rtfcV  subdued  and  overron,  it's  armies  uunU 
iiilttladfor  the  ^tri^si-^eoie^  tU 'fortific&ti(3iA$/;;$a|iiabEe  "of 
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jffpliaici\^.  dfifeni^t^yicl^ei  up  withont  oppq^itioD,  ati4  i^ 
power  rie^uc^  to  a  ^hydow,  in  the  short  space  of  a  singl^ 
inoptti. ,  Th^se  ar^  facts  ^ which  future  tioies  wi)l  hardly  be- ' 
'  lieve^  a^4  tP  which  the  victories  of  Cortez  and  of  Pizarrb 
be^r  pp.comparis^o.  H9\y  little  did  it  enter  into  the  mind  of 
I^feclerici^thfi^  the  bpuse  of  Brandenburgh  would  so  sooo 
(piw  beijieath  the  ascendant  of  proude^  genius  and  supe^* 
1161;  fortune  I  Hqw  would  the  rore-knowledge  of  such  an 
event,  have  embiltered  his  declining  days^  and  how  wise 
^  thatj  disposition  of  Providence  which  forbears  to  blast, 
bur  enjoyments  \fy  an  insight  into  futurity  ! 

Tbe  two  follpwing  aneccjotes  will  give  an  idea,  the  one  pF 
t^  cIea;:,cQ}Iected^and  comprehensive  mind  of  Frederic^whicJ^ 
vas  ^ble,  to  di^cusfs  and  decide  at  one  time  a  variety  of  busin^^ 
';«ithoiil  confusiop,  and  the  o.ther  of  his  causae  and  iroDicsjJi 
pleasantry^  particulailj  oa  topics  in  which  religion  bore  # 

•  Tflwfn  on  tfie'i'ay  after  fhe  battle  of  Zorndorff/  says  the  Count  • 
iJe  H.  '  the  bfficef  I  had  sent  to  him  arrived,  his  nnajesty  de^red  he 
night  be  ^hewiT  intd  his  room  ;  be  was  standing  opposite  a  large  maf 
«»l  the  coantry;  which  t\«o  servants  were  holding  up,  measuring  the 
4iisfattces  with  bis  eane ;  he  then  conversed  wiUi  my  ofteer  about 
mk^t  hfui  -pateec^  at  my  post^'  heard  at  the  same  time  ih«  report  of 
knolber  oAcerv  whom  the  Mai^gfaveChaivles  had  sent-to  acquatat  hi« 
wtlkTheaiovemeats  of  the  Aastnans  $  and  listened  tosomeaides-dft^ 
caraiv  JivJba  liadalso  bfcMigbt  Jitm  various  mossages.  la  about  ik 
^qfMirltir  o(an  k^yx  he  disroisited  the  margrave's  officer,  and  iiui# 
with  f(|ll  instructip^s,  and  continued  to  arrange  tha  plan  o{  the  next 
<lay%  marcb)  whcp  he  proposed  to  go  and  meet  5f  ^reschal  Daun,  who 
.  was  adyauciiig  towards  Ucrlin  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force/ 

The  6lhcr  is  an  enlertainine  anecdote  w^ich  deserves  to  be 
'l[nown.    The  bishoprick  of  Warnaies  having  fallen  tP  the  lot 
of  Prussia  at  the  division  of  Poland^  the  prince  bishop,  lVi.de 
Koasinshi^  repanred  in  haste  to  Berlin^  to  pay  biscotirt  to  t^e 
(ihg.     His  majesty  invited  hini  tP  dinner,  and  towards  the 
^end  of  .the 'entertainment,  enquired  distantly'trA/rrtrrr^  fie 
'revenues  of  hts  ue.\  They  wete  at  least  one   hundred  thou- 
sand rix  dollars^  M.de  Koa^nski  was  afraid  tP  own' the  whole 
.  amoutit ;  he  retrenched  one  half  therefor^,  and  stated  th^ 
fifty  thousand.    '  The  collecting  of  soch  a  revenue/  reblfed 
theking,  ^  must  have  given  you  much  trouble;  .The  cTercy 
'  are  fond  of  ease  and  tran^iuillity.     I    Wilf'make  you   hiore 
"comfortable.     My  revefiae  officers  at  Kbdigsber'g   shairpay 
annually  at  Warmies,  five   and  twenty  ihouWhcrrfsr  dollars, 
'an^'see  after  the  bishoprick  tbeoiselves.    1  bave'ju^t  s^nt 
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nj  orders  tp  this  effect*'     Then  asstming  stbnebfpletM* 
■antry,  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  to  the  bishop  that  b^' 
€ould[not  have  made  a  more  advantajgeoas  batgaia*     The. 
embarrassmc  ot  oi'  tlie  latter  noiay.  eas^y  be  coacetred  :  be 
feigned    however    to    be    eptertataed    with    th^    wiadon' 
of  tt]f  plan,   but  bad  the  moriificatioD    to    peroeiYe  that, 
if   he    bad    acknowiedged    one    hundred    tnousand     riC' 
dollars,   his  mujestj   wuuld^  have 'left  hitxi   fifty;  bat'titM&' 
mischief  was  done  ;  nescit  vor  mis$iL  revct.ti ;'  he  wasforcfiS 
to  resign,  ,  As  he  waB  conversiag  with  thej  king  some  ^titpe' 
after  oD  religioA,  and  his  mi^esty  as  uifual    waa  indulgipg*' 
1^8  aDtichristian  principles  at  the  exf^epcje  of  the  jboman  rTOe# 
bell  and  the  devil,  ^  i  exj>ect  to  leave  this  world  before  you/ 
$aid  the  king:  *  but  should  you  by  .chance  ^t  to  the  otb^r 
£rst^  I  hope  you  will^be  so  kind  as  to  prevail  upon  St.  Peter* 
whose  friend  you  are/  to  open  the  gates  of  Paradise,  aiiA 
come  forward  and  introduce  me.    '  •Sive/  replied  the  pi«l|Ae 
tlia^rply,  <  you  haye  clipped  ray  cloak  §q  shorty  that  it4^oi|)d 
1^  impossible  for  me  now  to  smuggle  iq  any  thing/ 

We  now  come  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Mgt9oJrs,€^  the 
Count  de  Hordtj,where  we  find  him  serving  ynder  (h^  a^uip^^D^ 
of  Frederic  againat  the  Rujssians,  by  whom  ipe  -  was.  ^k^H 
.prisoner  and  carried  to  PetersburglijiWhere  beeadMr^diS^itaay 
cuutioement  and  every  hardship  that  conkl  well,  be  iofliiit^d 
upoo  him,  dariog  the  space  of  iwo  entire  years*    Tlio  raiwis 
or  this  iU-treatinept,which  tbe  Coupt  de  Hocdt  aafiNPedtinrr 
and  above  what  is  us^al  with  prisooeca  of  war,  am  trr  hn  fnatd 
partly  in  the  desine  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  to  gratify  her 
filly,  the  cotirt  of  Sweden,  who  had  demanded  him  at  her 
.  bands ;  a  demand,  however,  with  which  alie  refused  to  com* 
ply;  and  partly  in  revenge  of  one  of  her  own  pfficersi'who  had 
oeen  broken  on  the  wheel  by  Frederic,  on  the  discovery  o^ 
.^a  conspiracy  which  he  had  formed  to  murder  the  garrisoii  of 
,[CUstrin>  where  be  bad  been  confined  i^  a  prisoner  of  war. 
li  was  not  till  tbe  death  of  Elizabeth,  aad  the  accession  of 
,  peter  lU.  that  the  count  was  liberated*     Tb^  a^t^chmebt 
^nd  admiration  which   tbe  latter  rnqnarch  eot^rtamed  for 
^  the  Prussia  hero,  is  well  known,  ,  One  pf  his  first  acts  on 
j  bis  succeeding  .to  the  throae^was  to^ec^I  his  armies  ;  which 
^  were  then  allied  with  those  of  Austria,  and  in  a.v^ry  short 
^  time  afterwards  to  join  tho^  very  troops  to  the  forces,  of  Fre- 
deric.   The  cpuat  de  Uordt   was  honoured  b^  him  wi^h 
^  marked  attention. during  the  interval  of  sjy  w^ks  which  he 
..  was  detained  at  S^*  Petersbucgh,  t>etween  his.til)eratiopjrQQi 
4:onfineme{it.  andhisre^iirn  to  l^riissia;  aqd  thi^'p^rt,  ojt  die 
narratifve,  which  also  embrace^  maoy  details  of  >be  proceed* 
'  ifigsal  t)le^|l^sslaIl  courts  will  h^  read  with  amcb  eQiertaia* 
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ibetit,  tiavinr  more  Ibe  fti)r  of  s  novel  than  of  the  events  of 
^«hRfet'->  -  -•-   ^■^^'''       ■';•■  " 
•  Sfaditly%Rer  ht  IM.vvjbfiledl  MitViMg^  hbToyal  ttaster^M 

'<#ft^  wobriSM  at  the  batti^  orSbhwtiduttir/  irhrre  Marshal 
OaMf^a^k^aevf^My  |f»8leh  by  the  PrQssiabi.Thii  disastrous 
<^f<g^|jement,  sebbticml  ^f  ^hal  of  Freyberg,  which  was  gar nect 

'ttftmediatetydfterwarU^  oy  PHncc  Henry/  indnc^  the  court 
eP  Vtentoa  to  sge  for  peacej,  #btch  was  accordingly  conblodeiT 

^n  \7(iSJS6bh  after^ard^  tlie  Connt  was  appointed  to  attend 

•  FtincQ  H^ary  ^nrajxyamey  tb  Swed«,where  he  was  abom  to 

')^y  a  visit  to  the  qtic^n  tittrsi^er ;  arid  where  they  Were  df 
e0iirserecef\^d  With  the  dii!»Bit'ipttoh  due  i6  thebrrth  and  hi^ 

*«ept2tatidA  of  the'ptihtjfe.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  St. 

"'FeterAtlrgh,  where  thw  wefe'in  fifce  tnonner  w'elcomed  by 
Ih6  empfress  Catheriiie  n.,  who  had  laielv^  sricceedM  her 

i^YUstband  on  thethrotie  drRhssia.  The  chapters  that  tVerft 
«ffti*j[onrney,areofeon$iderablt  interest.  •  It  was  durin]^ 

^Ih^s-  vfeit  of  Prince  Henry,  that  the  plan  of  the  famoos  paV- 
tttion  of  Poland  was  devised  andarranged.  M.dc  Segur 
ih  hi.t*  Political  Sketch  of  Enrop^/ewnter  Who  is  gene- 
rally accurate  as  to  the  fsictB  wittch  he  relates,  says  that  the 
')saf«ttioirorPo(und,attribnted  to  Frederic's  policy,  was  erf- 
tirely  the*Wofk  of  CatJierine,  who  firitopcncd  tbisprtyect  tfc 

■  Prfiice  Henry,  But  we  believe  him  to  Ite  here  in  an  erirof, 
anrfthe  following  (6  be  tlie  true  way  in  which  that  ^lebMt^ 
aad/<rti|osfHilibrc  potittcat  measure  was  flrn.contriVedT^aiitt 
^H^ermtned  tipiiti.    The  prince  being  with  ihe  emprfess  ott^ 

,  evening,' disoatches  from  the  Russian  minister  at  Wariai^ 
w^i«^  broiight  to  her  {tuperiai  highoesii,  which  she  '^hastened 
t^  read.  'Fht  minister  inforihed  bet'  tlrat  'the  emperor  *if 
GV;rinaiiy,Joseph  If. 'had  just  taken  possession  c>f  thrre  coaA- 
ti^sin  Gatiida^  upon*  the  most  ill«fbundedpretences>  and 
tliat^  iVoai  the  orders  he  had  given  lo'the  oflrcers  entrostSd 
with  the  expedition,  it  was  easy  Id  see  that  hrsd'etermihatida^ 
was  to  keep  wiiat  he  had  tak-en.  Not  Uklng  ^  this  *  intdK-' 
geiice  »he  turAed  i^rupdy^to  Prince  H^nry'i'^  Ke^ff^ese 
idtters,  said  she,  see  Wliat'  they  arc  abdot 'in  PKIaitd.* 
The  prihce  tiwk ^he  letters,  Mapped  asid^f  and  read'  tfre^/ 
atrd  r*tfrm^d-totlie«mpres3  with  that'air  of  setf-satisFactr^n 
whnch  a  hap|)y  Uioiight  5tisp?res.  *  Miida«Fr,*-sairfhe  'Wis 
inieHigeirce  is  verj'  gcK>d,  very  sntisfsicrory'  iMeMI  Hieeifa* 
peter  helf>»  J»imseif :  let  hrm  d6  so ;  bo t^ti*  follow  «s%t- 

'm»ple>le<  U9f  help  oirf^ivea  afao;  air  ^i*SP  IbetiT  bi^  ngf rC 
attain.*  -^A^ood  idea,*  replied'HifeEn.!fJtiA,*  the 'hAABK* 
l/Wrfirabfe.  Let-  yoiir  rbfai  WgJiflesi  fUS  ouW  t««. 
•ion  lor  us ;  xm  e^aal  lehn*  F'ini  i*ady  -  iS  t^etdAtSiib  tt. 

•:jPfco ^faee MkM^i:  eiii|ffesy that  m<nn*nt/;>««t11c&it;ic*-* 
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lad  for  some  maps  of  Poland »  marked  oui  on  lheBi{4iDst«| 
UprUQiis  of  tbePi)lifhlerrttofjl^  jM-vi^ttld  mit^t)^  iHMrtiWi^ 
•pd  QOfBiAUiii<^.ated  the.iim^a  h«r  impefial.ifi)fc^]r«^  ^4u 
«pprove;dja  coarUr  wa$iq8ila^%,4Upaic})«d^  tbeU^i^ 
J^tu^W  hy  the  priaoe  liis  Jbrothei^  ai^l  )iid(^  ouy.^^^J^''^'  <^^RIft» 
P^iog^  asiMy  easily  be  inagipf«el)  perfi^oUy<  iaYourabJe,;tM 
ilffair  was  «Qi»c;lttdled.  Ti>iif  are  oaUon^made  tbe^^9^ 
tjbe coayeni^cey  tbe Ambixioo^  or  the  bumo^rof  kifig^  1    •  . .; 

On  their  retura  to  Berliai  ihe  cooat  contiouecl  to.  liv* 
an  terms  of  great  intimac?  v  ^°^  frieadsbip  witih  Priqce, 
Henr^^  as  we  bave.  before  bloted  Uiat>bjs  ,Qever  ^fails  ^ 
do  witb  all  the  great  .men  that  come  iQ  hia  wi^f;,  i>  is» 
4;;y$rU|io  however,  that  be  accoufpaoied  bu  iipyal  b^boes^ 
mo  |oBg  time  after >oo  a  sfciood  j^arnesy  iato  Kmssu,  qu  tf^bioi^ 
occasion,  tbe.giiaad  dake»  afterwiirds  .,tbe  emperor  l^aul  l^i 
cetorned  with  them  to  Berlin,  litany  amiable  aoid  inl^ih 
bating  traits  are  recorded  of  tbe-heroi^  and.  gjtllaqt  .pruuifCI 
Henry.  .  How  do  bis  name,  and  that  of  his  royal  turotbejii 
draw  a  sigh  at  thU  moment  from  all  £afope ! .  ^  r    u 

Tbeie  reoMtins  nothing  more  in.  this  work  .tbat.^emf  tq 
be  worthy. of  extended  noticeyif  weexoept  the  reToiiitiQi^ 
i^ieh  was  brought  about  in  Swed^  on  tbede^thof  i^sederi<v 
I«i..anif  which  is  here  detailed  at  some  length.  ,His.s9n»0n»t 
taKus  III*  derived;from  nature  talents  which  wqu.ld.;Miofi| 
aoy  station^  and,  which  seemed  more  particub^lj  adapted  to 
.  ibat  which  he  was  destined  to  fill ;  and  these  qualities.  ha% 
received  every  improvement  tbikt  could  be  conferred  by  a« 
prudent  and  judicious  education.  His  eloquence^his  affabi-r 
tij^^and  a  suavity  of  manners  peculiar  to  himself^  won.  tlie 
hearts  of  UioKie  whg  only  %^yr  him  in  pobKci  while  the  txr 
lent  of  bis  knowledge  and  the  soundness  of  his  jnegpien^ 
commanded  thematurer  admiration  of  tb<Kie,wbo9e>commu<*> 
nications  with  him  were  of  at>rivateaod  more  intimate  Ba^ 
tare..  To  these  talents  he  added  a  political  gepius^  a  spirit 
of  energy,  a^denterprize^which  short]  v  deyeloped  thei^iselv^s^ 
and  peculiarly  distinguished  him  from  the  timid  irreso* 
iution.  of  bis  lather.  With  such  ^  endowments,  it  was  not 
Tikdy  that  he  should  be  contented  with  the  empty  name  of 
kipg#  to  share  a  precarious  sceptre  with  a  capricious  ami. 
insultjnf  sfti^te^  and  ..labmit  to  the  imperious, directiod 
#f  a  foreign  minister/  He  easily  found  means  to  wih  tb^ 
aifectioQ.  of  the  people,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  theV 
change  frbich  he  bad  ra  yi«w.  To  secure  Uie  army  ^^^ 
matter  of  greater  ditiRoal^^M  several  .of  the  officers  H^ 
but  taitelj^^QO  the  oath  of  alt^ianqe  tp  the  states/  VVjh?qfr^ 
that  point  however  was  aiccoo^puahed^  Jittle  doabi/emaineif)' 
0f  bis  soeeeisdiog  to  free  liae  monarcbical  f(%ms^,  ^  '^  '  "^'' 


ftttiHrsffitpifoed  iipcm  k  by  an  arrosanf  ariBtocracy^aod  coin- 
plelelf  4vMorh  4  con slUa lion  which  was  already  shaken 
I6'itsba^isby  the  Tenatity  and 'depravity  of  the  raters,  which 
acaitdalia^  et*Qrywett-ivfeher  16  his  country.  For  the  de- 
tills  of  this  plot,  wbk'h  was  successfully  pot  in  execution  hj 
HKft  energy  and  pl^senceof  mind  of  the  young  monarcb^ 
"mho  tbils  recovered  to  hSlto^lf  and  his  auccessors  the  futl 
enjoyment  of  t^  tegtA  power^  we  most  refer  to  the  book 
ilR?lf.  •    ■        * 

'  The  reflectidns  which  ar^  made  on  this  occasion^  as  oil 
ill  others,  do  not  shew  any  marks  of  profound  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  the  count  de  Hordt.  His  genius  was  better 
Atted  K>r  the  camp  tban  tot  political  disquisitions.  In  the 
j^ormer  capacity,  though  henevertiad  any  commntid  of  great 
imporiance,he  seems  always  to  have  condoctied  himself  So  at 
tobehomMirabfydisltngtiished  by  his^mployers.  He.died  a  few 
yewTB  agoat  ftrfin,  having  previooslv  lost  his  first  wife,  and 
tnarrira  a  ifjiis^ah  lady  to  his.  second,  1?ho  shortly  followed 
ktm  to  the  grave.  The  present  memoirs  are  corrected  bv  a 
K^nchttian,  to  wfH96i  ^he  count  had  given  them  Jn  'his  fife- 
tim^for  the  purpose  of  p4iblication.  xhe  translation  is  ex«- 
itooted  no  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  Freflch  works 
trhich  have  Wely  come  before  us  in  an  English  dresff^  aad 
by  no  means  with  that  exact  attention  to.  the  idioms  and 

Cnint  of  the  English  language,  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
ties  of  a  translator. 


ii$  Progre$t,and  Corner  of  its  Jtrminajtwudn  the  Bxcui^ 
4h€  Earl.^  LaudctdaU^  Eouttk  EdUio».  8r^.  ts.6rf. 
Slookdate.    1806.  : 

WRITERS,  who  pretend  to  anticipale  the  informalioa 
«f. government,  though  those  pretensions  have  been  nev^ 
teaUied^  dr^iw  upon  an  inexhaustible  fimd,  the  public  credu- 
lity^ and  obtain  what  they  want,  a  considerable  sale  .of  their 

productions,         .^  ,  ,! 

.   There    b    no    information    in    this    pi^mpblet   be^'bnd 

'  what  may  be.  collected  or  inferred  from  ili^  English  and 
^r^nch  newspapers.    The  reasouings,  with   muqh  alTecta* 

^  tian  of  definitions,  division^,  and  subdivisions^  .are  .clqqdy 
i^d  obscure ;  and  all  we  can  infer,  is,  that  the  .erjrprs  of  for- 

r  sier  nuni^tors  have  rendered  the  duties  of  .the  present  .ez^ 

.  ir^i^ely  aiduous  and  laborioui.  ^  Thb.cucujp^^g  j|^|aex* 


litaiBed  wilh'  tnore  ability  and  elo^uence^  in  the  ^toqairr 
iptp  the  State  of  the  Nation/  at^d  U  is  felt  wilh  anguUli  by 
every  consicterate  subject,  of^  these^  Jcingdopn's.  But  whece 
are  the  ^measures  to  be  founds  or  to  ({e  tieard  ot^  which  ^e 
calculated  to  remove  those  evils  ?  They  are  not  to  be  Ibun4 
in  finance^  they  are  not  to  be  fpuod.in  military  l^repajn^iooip, 
The  general  answer  is^  ministers  have  endeavouc^d  .to^lttaiii 
peace.  -^      • 

This  with  many  people  is  very  quesUonablei  except  ia 
the  efforts  and  mind  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  openiag/  the  dtffi* 
cisities,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiation,  are  beie  (fclt« 
oea'ted  with  tnrgid  pomp  of  style^  arid  great  pretensions  Ho 
Inowiedge ;  most  of  which  will  i)e  discredited  bj  the  par- 
Mfenient^rV  discussion  of  (he  subjfect,* 

The  following  may  serve  a4  a  specimen  of  ttife  writeiV 
information  ind  talents':  ,    .  .    .  .  /- 

Mnanotber  oftbe  conferences  tbeFieadir. negptiatoB^wtprMiitf 
bis  confidence,  and,  as  ic  would  appear  from  th^lmigu^e'eiDplaye^ 
expressed  it  as  the  direct  orgaa  of  bis  sovei eign,  that  ia.tbeeveiilvf 
the  successful  termination  of  the  ne^ciation*  the  peace  of  the  two  §^» 
ij^rnments  would  not  be  again  interrupted  by  theosleptatiousreceptiotk 
according  to  cbeir  several  titlest  and  orde/s,  of  (heX'reiipbeiaigraiila 
in  the  British  court. — that  such  ackaowledgment  would  ever  becoa* 
ndered  as  cherishiag  the  direct  enemies  of  the  French  government 
and  must  moreoyer  render  impossible  the  domestic  iotereoars^  of  the 
twe  eouns.  These  kind  of  topics. lengthened  ei^ry  conference  awA 
were  distinctly  the  siibject  of  many.  It  is  as  impotttbic,  as  it  woiiM 
be  useless,  to  relate  them  all  minutely-r-Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  altar 
the  exchange  of  many  projets  SLnd  contre  prafets^  the  follovii^ 
ftkich  ivas  proposed  by  the  negotiators  on  the  part  of  England,  was 
the  dne  under  discussion  so  late  as  the  middle  of  July  last. 

*  4.  FVauce  to  confirm  the  Cape  of  Good  ^ope  in  perpetaal  sbfe* 
'•  xaignty  toflilgland., 

*  2.  France  to  procure  the  inunediata  restoration  of  Hanover* 

*  3.  France  in  the  same  manner  to  confirm  the  Island  of  Malta 
SB  perpeuial  sovereignty  lo  England*  This  article  io  be  expreisul 
simply. 

*  '4.  Fiutice  ioevacuate  the  ki  ligdota  ot  Kaphs^dud  become  ^pielf 

'  in  ag^neralguaranteepf  the  integrity  of  theTulktshefliphre*       *    - 
^  *'5.  Thatafy  in  return  for  adue  valuable 'cooside^atiou,thejSi|}>« 
lime  Porte  could  be  induced  to  the  surrender  or  e.\cbaoge  of  .the  4^« 
trict  of  Montenegro  to  his  Rnssian  Majesty,  France  should  H^t  op- 

.  pose,  but  should  on  the  other  band  faithfully,  and  stretlUousIy^  coa« 
car  to  give  effect  to  such  negotiation.  '     .  -  ' 

*  6.  That  the  republic  of  Ragusa  should  be  declared  htdfpendoil^ 
but  under  the  protectionofRusaie^     ^ 

<  7<  England,  on  her  part,  in  |pturn  for  the  above  cessicfas,  ipA 
the  restoration  of  the  ordinary  amicable  intercom'se  between  Wtf 
tions  at  peace^  to  aokn^edge  the  iittperial  and  royid  title,  aari  die 


491.      CdmtpomUntt  and  OfiM  iMa  utfiitig  io  iiu 

ftlftteofaci^i^  possession  on  the  p^ft  of  France  aod  her  allies^  iuViecl. 
10  the  abbte  exemotions  only,  ,      ., 

*  8,  The  several  seitlemfnts  and  islands,  conquered  on  the  part  or 
Ui  Britannic  majesty  from  Prance  or  her  allies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  anJ 
Anvtfftca,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and'thlf' 
flHtYenieftts  of  Surinam  and  Pondicherry,  to  be  restored  to  the  seve^' 
aal  powota  frutn  whom  they  may  have  been  Conqueivd. 

«  TUa  idleme  or  pr<^et  bad  beoh  but  a  few  days  in  discusiioii 
irikcft  the  honour  and  actual  sincerity  of  the  Preuch^vernmeht  ap< 
]ieared  in  ils  proper  potnt  of  viiew.  The  pr9J9t  was  admitted  into 
^ifeuasiOD  and  discussed  with  ipticlf  apparent  keati  so  as  to  give  thei 
ttpst  palttrai  colour  to  .the  artifice — Whilst  the  suspicions  of  th» 
9ntish  oenotblors  were  thus  laid  asleep,  aud  they  weie  congraluhit* 
iog  themselves  upoii  being  on  the  point  of  eiSecting  the  foni  object 
W  their  alms^— a  Russian  and  1  urkish  barrieri — the  French  govern*^ 
ment  procured  D'Oubril  to  sim  the  act  o^  the  20th  of  ju)y».  and  w 
ilottnce  for  evef  that  for  which  England  was  contending.  • 

*  If  it  behere  demanded  why  D^Oubril  signed  such  an  act,  we  must 
ftave  the  aaswer  to  the  jmlgmeni  of  the  reader'—'He  bad  l>6eii  eeiH  by. 
m  previous  ministry.  The  Russian  Cabinet  had  been  since  changed--^ 
Sufficient  tiaie»-*iiot  move  however  than  suificient-^ad  doubtless 
alapeed  between  this  change  and  the  signature  of  the  act  of  the  20&g 
«f  July,  td  have  enabled  Uie  new  Russian  ministry  to  have  sent  ne# 
insuuctions,  but  in  the  bustle  and  contention  oi  the  ifew  nominal 
tionSy  the  new  Ministers  had  more  immediate  occupation  that  a  ne^ 
mrrangeftient  in  foreign  aifiitrs.  Perhaps  they  were  of  ophiion  thaf 
it  would  be  prudent  to  lose  a  little  time  in  lilting  themselves  to  theii^ 
jieat^  and  feeling  their  dignity  before  Uiey  exerted  it — Whatever  tb^ 
^apse  might be»  it  is  ceruin  that  D'Oubril  had'^received  nocoumef 
Snstructions  from  the  new  Ministry  Hfhen  he  had  signed  the  acttbf 
^  20th  of  July.  %V 

*  Haw  did  this  affect  the pra;>r  tinder  discussion  between  the  PretiH 
and  English  Governments^— *Why,  the  French  negotiators  imme^ 
Stately  declared*  that  Russia  having  renounced  the  required  barrier, 
«nd  Ragusa  being  otherwise  dispcised  of,  the  proposals  upon  thos^ 
points  could  no  longer  make  part  of  any  discussion.' 


Art.  XlV.^TAf  late  Ntgciiigiion.  The  Whok  of  the  (idr^ 
rtspondctice  and  Ojficial  N^itt,  relating  to  the  late  Nego-* 
tint  ion  with  Francet  a$  they  appeared  in  the  Monitcur'^ 
the  ^r>th  (fit.    8vo.    H/^    JLUaclcs  and  Farry.     i8u6. 

OUR  buiLDCss  h«re  is  not  atrictly  critical^  but  to  assist  tha 
reader  io  ifae  perusal  of  docuitieiits,  which  may  prepare  faim 
Ibraofseof  Ihe  tnostiuiporlMtdebates  whicl|  hav^  ev^  t»« 
jken  place  in  tbe  British  parliiment. 

Tfif  resHtlt  of  the  cootenllons  of  parties  in  Britain  fef 
ilie  last  forty  veurt^  has  bMH  tfie  exdosioo  of  great  t^ttb 
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-     iaUf9^g6(iatiM9ithFra»it.-        ^    4SS 

ftcnb  Ae  offices  of  government^  except  on  condiiions  to 
which  great  talenU  woald  not  generally  ntbiitiL  i  The  w* 
reer  of  political  ambition  has  therefore  been  left  to  verbose 
lawyers  and  orators^  who  .seldom  understand  any  great  aod 
important subjectSi  and  alwaysembroU  them. 

The  consequence  has  been  in:  all  the  i^e^otiations,  trea-- 
ties>  and  pMeets  of  this  period^  that  Britain  has  displayed 
proud  and  splendid  folly^  which  has  lost  a  great  part  of  her 
empire;  and  by  embroiling  her  in  the  sprii^  and  move* 
ments  of  the  French  revolution,  of  which  her  rulers  had 
scarcely  any  knowledge,  she  has  been  driven' to  fight  foe- 
her  existence  almost  in  her  last  ditch. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  nego^ation  for  a  peace  with 
Prance  was  opened,  and  the  spirit  wtth  which  it  would  have 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Fox^  may.%e  seen  by  the  following 
letters: 

«Siii«  Downing  itreet«  March  96,190$, 

*  The  information  which  your  excellency  has  given  me  of  the  pa-* 
^ific  disposition  of  your  government,  has  iuducedme  to  fix  parti- 
cularly the  attention  of  the  king  on  ^at  part  of  your  excdlenc/s 
letter.     . 

'  His  majesty  htS/ declared  more  than  once  to  his  parliament,  his 
sincere. desire  of  embracing  the  first  opportunity  of  re-establishing 
peace  upon  solid  bases,  which  may  be  reconciied  with  the  interests 
and  permanent  security  of  bis  people. 

*  His  dispositions  are  always  pacildc^;  but  it  is  to  a  sure  and  lasting 
peace  that  his  majesty  looks,  and  not  to  a  truce,  uncertain,  and  on 
that  Account  harassing  both  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

*  SU  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  might  ba 
proposed  as. the  basis  of  thtf  negotiation,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
this  phrase  may  be  interpreted  in  three  or  four  dififereut  ways,  and 
that,  consequently,  farther  explanations  would  become  necessary, 
which  could  not  fail  to  cause  a  great  delay,  even  although  there 
should  be  no  other  objections* 

*  The  true  basis  of  such  a  negotiation  between  two  great  powers^ 
who  tfqually  disdain  every  aegrce  of  chicanery,  oughc  johea  reci« 
procal  ackaowledgmont  on  both  sides  >>f  the  fpllotving  principles  i-^, 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  ^tbetwo.  parties,  ihat  .  the.  peace 
aiiouJid  be  l)ono|Lrablefor  both  of  (hem,  aa<i  for  their  respective 
allies  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  ofati^^ure  to  secure,  as  far  as  jt  is 
in  tl^ir  power,  the  future  repose  o(  liluxope*    ..■   .        .'.«:;.. 

^  England  cannot  neglect  the  interest  of  any  of  h^  alliesj.and  sl^y 

fin(\s  herself  united  to  Russia  by  ^ch  <^(»sc  tic^,  that  she  would  no( 

wish  tp  treat,  much  less  to  condud^any  ihiiig,  except  in.conceri  with 

.  the  Emperor  Alexander:  but  in  wAttiuaier  the  acm4'ijitt*iyt;nuon  of 

a  Russian  plenipotcftitiary,  it  ti  still  posi^le  to.  diiscuss,  ai0.  c>ren.  tC| 

, a ?ra nge,  pt>(> visional Iv,  some   of  the  ^fintripal.^aints^  *'  /  "' 
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4t»    CorresponimgiatdOfiii^  ikblk  HkUing  to  (he 

.  4  It  «HghbSMm  UM|{UiHHUs^B««mifii  Iff  die  di^iMre  <?F  kni 
faritJM,' lim»l<9l  im^gdifcte  iatafesn  4hi»n  o(lier  pMef^todiacow 
^iMi  Franoefi  bttllUft«0«irt»  en ^ey^ry  account  sqwortl^.4»|.rei|^oclr 
intttefts  kself  like  Englaiul  in  f  lively  maiuirr,  resp^Uog  every 
ibin^  ni^hich  cocoeroaibe  simafiionmore  or  lest  independeai  of  the 
different  pnacet  and  stalei  of  Europe. 

*  You  see,  sir,  how  we  are  disposed  here  to  smooth  all  the  di^ 
<pa1tm  which  miiiht  retard  the  discussion  in  question.  It  is  not, 
aissuredly,  that  we  with  the  resources  we  possess  have  tOx  fear  the 
icominuaikce  of  Ae  war«  for  any  thing  which  regards  us..  The  £ag« 
Hsh  natidois,  of  all  Europe  that  which  suftsrs  the  least  from  its 
durattois  but  we  do  not  on  that  account  pity  less  the  mislortnnes 
^odssrs. 

<  |^tiis,tl|e|lf  4e  all  in  e«f  pew^r  to  put  i^  stop  to  theo^  and  let 
f%  endeavaur,  if  possiUe^  to  teooneile  itve  respective  imaresta,  and 
flM  gleiry  ofthetWe  countries,  with  ther  tranquMlily.of  Eurepsi 
and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

*  Iwhave  the  honour  (obe^ 

.  *  With  the  highest  cMsidi»»tion, 
*Sir, 
f  ¥auf  ex0dteoey*s  very  humble  and  ^ery  obedient  seryaati 
(Signed)  *C.i.  FOX. 

!SiB,  April  1,1896- 

-  « 1^  very  hour  thlit  1  received  you;r  letter  of  tkp  26th,  I  went  to 
Us  majesty  and  am  bappy  chit  he  has  authorised  me  ^  make  to  ypii 
^hheut  any  delay,  the  ibMowing  answer :         / 

*The  emperor  has  nothing  to  desire  of  what  England  possesses* 
peace  with  France  is  possible  '^nd  may  be  perpelualy  as'loiig  u 
"  there  is  no  interference  ^oiis  internal  affairs,  afMl  thepa  shall  be  no 
wish  toconstrasn  it,  eitiier  with  respect  to  its  legislation  reelecting 
the  customs,  or  the  duties  imposed  on  articles  of  ^oap^loet  .aor  t«t 
^ke  its  dag  submit  to  any  insult. 

<  Itis  not  you,  sir,  who  have  shewn  in  agr^t  nuMbcr  of  pubKc 

'    4nciissions,  an  aecurate  knowledge  of  the  a^airi  of  AurniMe  in  ge? 

«eral  and  of  France,  that  there  is  occasion  to  coovinoe«  that  France 

:   ]ms  nothing  to  desire  but  peace,  and  a  situation  which  mi|y  permit 

'  lier  to  give  herself  up«  fritboHt  any  obstacle,  to  ^  lahoon  el  her 

industry* 

f  The  emperor  does  not  believe,  that  it  ^Ht^  this  or  that  article 

•f  thetieatv  of  Afniens  which  has  be^  the  ^aoae  of  the  wwr«    He 

is  conviihced'that  the  Teal  cauae  of  it  was  the  refiiial  to  eater  j^itoi^ 

cominerdsl    treaty,  which  would  ^Messanly  >  be   inJ«|io«a   to 

^    ^emasittlactiim  and  Industry  ef  his  sAbjects- 

f  Your  predece^ors  mrcuaed  us  of  ifiships  to  tftya^^  evfry  thiDg. 
; .  fa  Fraocei  Ei^knd  is  also  accuseds  '  WcU-  Me»  I  we  only  deauuid 
wqoilityl '  We  will  neveriukfrom  you  any  aeoount  9f  ^^^  y^  ^ 
in  your  ^pantry,  provided  that,  in  Tour  turnj^  yoa  should,  ask  no 
aoeottnt^  what Wp  do  inoure.  This  isaptiiiqpleof'J^^''^^ 
fonablt  reciprbchy^  and  iespectivdy  advantageous*  t  T).  ? . 
f  :|fwcapiw  aw^^  that  tte«a|ociBtioojsknn^  t 
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ynice  itnt  ahoQld  bt  wMiout  duioHoii;  Pfmnc^  it  mom  ivtenfttod 
th*nany  other  pom<er  in  tiio  stftlNlity  of  pciu^  It  i»4iota  tmot 
(that  tho  btts  ftti  interest  in  mMng^  4>r,a  trace  would  oaly  prepan 
^for  hcrnewloftiem  Yoa  kaow  well,  that  nations^  i«si^miUtag  tariff 
vidtiais  10  riiia  respect,  caii  actv^om  iheniMlvaftit^aaaiA  4»f  war» 
M  well  aft  to  a  statw  of  peace.  AH  c^oloMet  tbaC  FiWo  caaa  ftttlfitr 
£rora  it  ihe  has  saff^red,  and  will  aiways  ftaior  to  tlio  tint  ftix<  m6athi 
ai-  a  war.  At  pnacnt,  our  comtaeroe  and  <»ar  iodiMtry  haro  totirad 
whhia  themselves,  and  have  adapted  thenitelve)  tff  oar  ataie  of. -mm. 
On  this  account,  a  trace  of  0wo  oMbrde  yearft  woaid  be»  at  chg  aatna 
eitna,  as  oppontte  (aour  cotamerctid  iutaiuito  ai  tbtka  poiioyMf  4o 
ampetxyr. 

*  As  to  the  ipterveaition  of  a  foreign  power*  the  ea^peror  aiifht  ac- 
cept of  the  Mediation  of  a  power  pcssasung  great  taaritime  lf>rces» 

,  lor  that^iltparticipalioa  ta  the  peace  wonid  be  regulated  by  iba 
aame  intereau  which  wic  have  to  discuvr^itii  yoo ;  but  the  laediatian 
y oa  speak  of  is  not  of  that  nature.  You  do  not  wish  to  deceive 
iii»  and  you  perceive  that  there  is  no  equality  between  you  and  U!>« 
in  the  guaraoaee  of  4  power  that  has  300*000  men  on  lout,  and  which 
kasAo  marinet 

*  For  the  rest,  sir,  your  eanauinication  has  a  character  of  frank« 
liees  and  precision  that  we  have  not  before  seen  in  the  correspon- 
dence' of  your  court  with  us.  I  shall  consider  it  a  duty  to  reply 
with  the  same  (hinkaess  apd  clearness.  We  are  read/  to  make 
peace  with  all  the  world  t  we  do  not  want  to  impose  a  peace  upon 
any  nation,  but  we  do  not  chuse  that  it  shail  be  iiwp(»sed  upOto  us  ; 
neither  is  there  any  body  who  has  the  power  or  the  means  to  do  so. 
It  is  Dot  in  the  pqwcr  of  any  person  to  make  us  undo  treaties  which 
have  been  executed.    The  integrityi   the  entire  and  abaolute  ii\de- 

.  pendence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  not  only  the  most  sincefo 
desire  of  Aa  emperor,  but  the  most  constant  object  of  his  ^• 
licy. 

^  Two  enlightened  and  neighbouring  nations  would  be  wanthig  in 
the  opmida  which  they  ought  to  entertain  of  their  poavr  aad  .their 

'  wisdom,  if  in  the  discussion  of  those  great-  interests,  ahoot  whicii 

*  they  disagree,  they  should  call  for  the  inlervcjition  of  foreign  and 
distant  powers.  ThuSi  sir,  the  peace  piay  he  negociated  and  iSon- 
eluded  immediately,  if  your  court  has  really  the  desifa  to  obUin 
it.  •  '  .  . 

^  Our  interests  are  reconaTeable,  frooi  the  very  circamstahca  of 
their  being  distinct.  '  You  are  the  sovereigns  of  the  seas :  your 
maritieie  forces  equal  those  of  ali  the  sovereigns  of  the  worW  uni- 
ted.  We  are  a  great  continental  power  ;  but  there  are  several  who 
have  as  great  force  by  land  as  we,  and  your  preponderance  on  the 
aeaf  \\\\\  always  place  our  coniaerce  at  ths  disposal  of  your  squa* 
droits,  upon  tlie  first  declaration  of  war  that  ypu  may  chuse  to 

' '  nrnkei     Do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  expect,  that  theemperot  will 

ewer  consent  to  place  himself,  in  like  manner,  at  3iour  discreiioit,  as 

to  the  affairs  of -the continent  ?   If,  roasters  of  the  ses»  by.yott^pwt^ 

'  fiofer/yauwhktlio.ttf  be jQ^tsim  pf  the Jaad  by  9^c^^lki^  V^f^U 
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peftce  It  not  poftsijble  ;  for  you  cannot  expect  to  arrive  at'  reralti 
which  it  would  be  imposbil\ie  foryc|U  toaltain. 

*  The  emperor,  accufttoniid  as  be  is  to  run  all  the  chances  vbicli 
]iresent  views  of  greatness  and  glor^s  den  res  peace  with  En|>Und« 
He  is  a  man.  After  so  nfany  tatigueb/  he  also  wishes  fur  npoee. 
Father  of  his  subjects,  he  wii»bes»aslar  ascan  be  catn)atible  with 
their  honour,  and  .with  the  guarantee  of  the  future,  tu  prccure  for 
them  the  sweets  of  peace  and  the  advantages  of  a  happy  and 
tranquil  commerce.  , 

*  If  then,  sir,  his  majesty,  the  king  of  England,  really  wishes  for 
mace  with  France,  he  will  appdnt  a  plenipotentiary  to  repaT  to 
Lisle.     I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  passports  for  that  effect.    As 

•aoonashis  majesty  the  emperor  shall  be  informed  ^of  the    arrivai 

of  theininitter  of  your  court,  he  will  appoint  and  svnd  one  there 

.    Vithout  delay.     Theem()eror  is  ready  to  make  all  the  coaces^ns 

which  from  the  extent  of  your  naval  force  and  prepoiulerance  you 

-  may  expect  to  obtain.    I  do  not  think  also,  that  }ou  c«n  refuse   to 

.  adopt  the  principle  of  making  to  him  propositions  conformable  to 
the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  to  the  commercial  rights  of  his 
states.     If  you  are  just,  if  you  only  desire  what  is  possible  for  yoi* 

'  to  accomplish,  peace  will  be  soon  concluded.  [ 

*  I  conclude  by  declaring  to  you,  that  his  majesty  adopts  entirely 
the  prtnciples  laid  down  in  your  dispatch,  and  presented  as  the  basis 
of  the  negociatioh — that  the  peace  proposed  ought  to  be  honourabia 
for  the  two  courts  and  for  their  respective  allies. 

*  I  have  the  honour  of  being, 

*  With  the  highest  cousideration^ 
'Sir, 
Yoar  excellency's  very  bumble  and  obedient  servant, 

•l;.M.  TALLEYRAND, 

^  Prince  of  Benevento-'* 

The  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Fox  seejtn  to  have  had  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  correspondence,  which  assumes  a  per- 
plexed and  petulant  air  on,  both  sides  until  it  is  wholly 
terminated.     We  suppose  however  that  this  statemint   of 

'  the  correspondence  (us  it  is  given  in  the  French  ofhcial 
journals)  is  imperfect^  and  that  a  fair  judgment  of  the  ne-* 

,  goliulion  cannot  be  formed,  uutil  the  official  papery  hav^ 
%nn  submitted  to  the  British  parliaweoW 
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MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

RELIGION, 

Art.  15*^— i<  Sjsqufil  to  Moral  Sdueation  the  oue.Tki^g  npe4ful;  wkk 
Specimens  of  short  Lectures  an^  Prayers,  ^  adapte^  to  School^  of 
ever jf  Denomination  of  Christians*;  in  two  Parts.;  addressed  to 
enenf  Parent  'in  the  United  Kingdom^  bjf  Thomas  Simons.  Svo. 
Johiuoo.    1805. 

WE  were  not  a  little  pu2«leil  by  Mr.  Simolis's  title  page,  <  A  Se- 
quel  to  morel  Education  the  one  Thing  needful/^  Our  first  idea-^ne 
which  the  words  we  have  qi^oted  legitimately  convey — wa$  that  the 
author  must  be  a  redoubted  puff,  and  that  be  had  not  scrupled  (the 
prevalence  of  puffing  will  justify^a  sujiposition  apparently  so  ex« 
travagant)  to  employ  language  of  ,the  most  awful  import  to  recom« 
mead  hi&  book  to  public  m^tice.  When  however  we  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  preface,  we  were  satisfied  that  no  spch  reprehensible 
levity  had  entered  his  mind/ but  that  with  much  serfousness  he'h'a<| 
uudertakeo  to  prove  the  necessity  of  ^  Christian  moral  education,' 
wfaiciFhe  thinks  is  gjrctaily  neglected  in  some  of  our  seminaries. 
In  ft  former  pablicatioa  he  had  discussed  the  subject,  and  the  pref 
sent  is  therefore  called  *  a  sequel/  This  information  may  sait 
^ine  tfyMible  to  those,  whose  eyes  may  hereafter  be  throwA  upon4bc 
title  page  which  so  bewildered  our  weak  brains,    • 

InthepuKuit  of  his  object-  Mr.  S.  takes  a  wider  range. tbaji 
inight  perhaps  be  expected.'  He  lays  down  a  practical  plan  for  thego* 
vemment  of  a  school,  mentipning  his  o^n  en  passant  at  Edmonton; 
he  discourses  on  the  absurd»  not  to. say  impious  separation  of  faith 
And  good  ^orks;    he  enters  into  the  propriety  of  iostrpeting  ihf  ' 

"fMiprpr  classes  o(  societiyi  .the  Want  of  which  instn^otion  ht  i^  o£ 
o)^inion  has  brought  many  unfortunate  persons  to  a  shameful  death  ; 
and  introduces  a  long  and  irrelevant  dissertation  on  the  doctrines  of 

'^original  sin  and  etereat  damnation,  both  of  whidi  ke  considers 
amongst  the  ^  corruptions  of  ^Christianity/  Tbe  execution  of<»  tlfts 
purpose  calls' for  no  particular  atbentton  from  us  :  the  manner  k 
never  new,  sometimes  good,  and  sometimen  noU  >         .  •»    .  . 

The  *  lectures'are  sheeted  from  our  most  approved  aHthor»|  4iUi   ^ 
the*  prayers*  are  in   no  way  objectionable  j   but  there  lire  rtiBiiy 
Christians,  (we  conceive)  who  would  wish  that  the  peculiarities,  -thi 
easentialspf  their  religion — those  things  which  distin^uisliitfropi  a 
mere  code  of  ethics — had  not  been  so  indostriously  passed  'over, 

.Yet  though  our  author  compiles  for  eyorv  denomination, 'of  chri**  ^ 

"tiansjitis  no  difficult  task  to  discover  hi^  o^h  attachments;  at  tbV 
aame  time  we  roust  do  him  the  justice  to  si^  that  his  t^'Ai^r^f^*^^^ 
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mtfohetl  of  our  «stiktMied  cbmvb  tf  totrked  hj  a  wMt  of  CiAo^ 
iMsm  extreto^ly  dcftervtng  tt  pmite.  Tbit  n  not  tJieotil/  oirib- 
/iV  pollioH  of  ih^-S^^Ml :  il  it  iiiidmffd  t»  ^'tfvvrf  fu«n(  la  tke 
vniied  kinfrloms/  Should  it  be  aiked,  wicb  tbe  friend  of  tbe  salvristi 
*  Qi/U  irgttJUtcT  and  should-  it  be  e^aicftlljrMMmed  '  Vtliit^t 
9ti  nemo  ;*  tbe  reply  will  not,  ^ni^^Vpe^iid  tmst,  tend  to  freeae  lb« 
tns^  ambition  wbicb  £re$  tbe  bosom  of  Mr.  Simons. 

A«T.  l6.^Tke  BoBk  9f  Ctimmom  Prt^tr  and  Mmmiitretum  ofth 
SaerameiUt^and  other  KmUm  ami  Ceremommoftie  Ckurd^Enghad 
amt  Infaadi  t^gttker  nUh  tie  Psalter  or  hatm  o/^Vatid;  to 
vMck  ie  prefixed  an  Introduction^  tompriung  a  History  of  the  B^ 
M$h  Litwm;  a  Sketci  of  the  Ucformatioa  oftuHgf&n  fii  England^ 
and  a  View  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Sldfy  Strlptttrts^ 
The  Calendar,  Rubriek^  Servica,  and  Books  qfPtafms,  are  actam- 
fonisdv^hNotesy  hisiorieai^  tofdanaion^  and  ittnstr alive.    Bjr 

.   tie  Hiv.  Richard  Warner,  6fo«  Wilkit  ondKobipso^n*  ISOtf, 

tUli  it  an  uteful  and  thttf  inotk  ;  tbe  type  h  cleaiTi  and  the 
bbtoricaland  explanatory  ho/es,  judidonsly  teteered. 

DRAMA. 

A%7*  iT'^Five  Miles  qf:  or  the  Finger  Post^  a  Comedy  in  7%ree 
'  Jets.  Sjf  Dibdin.  ava.  i$06. 
THIS  piece,  tailed  by  ailttakt,  webopOp  ft  comedy,  derivca  its 
Ihlo  from  «  diiger  pott,  lirbich  bos  been  made  hy  an  Inibmaa  ro 
i»o#e  with  tbe  wind,  and  tlieid>y  leads  one  of  tb^  .motley  group  ta 
f bis  peribcmanco  lite  miles  out  of  his  way.  Fiom  tbe  bcginmaf 
to  the  end  of  tbe  pieoo  Mr*  Dibdin  treats  us  in  bit  usueV  way  w«A 
%  idhk  of  jraat^  without  any  salt  to  make  theos  leiisluiM^. 

POUTIC8, 

AkT.  18«---3f  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  fTin.  IMMkoo  »  the 
D^nte^theOnmtry  at  the  present  CriAoMy  Lknt-.  Oen.  Horny. 
8vo.«i.6cf.    Seateherd.    1806. 

THE  foUowiag  quotation,  which  is  ▼  ery  pertinently  prelij^ed  by 
tbe  author,  not  only  exhibits  bis  laudable  motive  for  publishing 

.  the  present  paropblett  but  clearly  explains  his  reasons  for  being 
father  obscure  in  certain  passages,  where  blame  migl^t  be  attached 
Inofficial  characters  ;  indeed  the  whole  letter  exhibiu  pn>oft  that 
the  sentiments  of  Macbiarel  are  strongly  impressed  on  ^esmlhor^s 

'jninJ. 

*  All  advisers  of  any  enterpriae^  and  the  mora  ^xtraordinaty  tb^ 

jgreater  the  danger,  (whether  to  princes,  or  commonwealths)  ato 

*  between  two  rocks  j  if  they.do  not  advise  wha(  in   their  judgment 

tt^  tUnk  profitable  to  |}teir.«iastex>^  mk  th^t  (raokly  and  litkoot 
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success.  I  am  ofopinioo^  ^n  tbes«idw)HAil;«ad  difliauii><^M«f >4iMf« 
'  eiift'-be  na  better  ^way'for)  tho^  wtiQ  ^oiiiHel  eitbtr  prince  .qv  q|f|te» 
than  to  deliver  tlrain«Wek  modss^ly  Md;fre^  j  for  to  lie  ^Uen^aikl 
say  notbiDgy  would  be  betraying  your  country*— >-A  kingof  Macedoii 
Iiavii^  been  deteitad  by  tha  BonulnSy  e^apoed  aflec  Ae  bakde. viA  a 
few  friends ;  one. of  thm  blamed litt  fiia|esty'S'  0(mdiict>  and.  «hew« 
*ed  h6w  It  juigbt  iiafa  been  naaaged  better  ;**«^AQ4..do  yaM«»  saiil 
tba  king,  like  a .  traitoT).  tall  ma  4if  it  now,  whea  it  il  pa#t  re* 
medyf*        _     ;'        ^  Mach^avel,p»421* 

To  the  arni^  this  j^amphlet  i:antiot  fail  to'  be  highly  acceptable, 
'  for  It  ahcfuestionably  abouildi  ^th  military  ihfoMnatlo^  ap4  soUd 
reasonings  instead  of  being  filled,  Hkd  ihost  pubHdatidm  df  the  sama 
nature,  with  chimerical  plans  and  prospects,  that  can  never  be  leaMa- 
ed.      Without  Tiewfng  the  event  of  iqvasioa  either  with  panic  or 
with  doubt  of  its  possibilityi  the  author  points  out  in  a  clear,  maifly^ 
and  masterly  manner,  that,  tliougb  ihveHed,  this  country  need  not  bar 
conquered,  provided  we  avoid  misplaced  security  %y  adoptii^  tkosa 
precautions  which,  without 'disgracing  the  brave,  everbeeome  tha 
arise:  he  purposely  overlooks  the  difficulties  which  tfieenemynmsttnr* 
mount  to  juake  good  a  disembarkation,  in  order  to  pdint  out  lihe  besi 
mode  of  defence  in  the  actual  event  of  such  a  calanity ;  and  througii* 
out  the  whole  oftheletter  displays  a  fmd  of  knowledge  tbaCseeme 
only  to  be  equidfed  by  his  modesty,  while  bis  refereaces  ta  Cba  diAi* 
cnt  offensive  and  defensive  modes  awlaptad  by  varionegeatmi^afiiepata 
andduripgsevwal  campaigns,  exhibit  his  readiness  to  afaaodatiallold,. 
and  according  to  tiie  present  mode  of  warfare,  usdesa  syalens.    Hia 
opinion  ^f  the  vohinteers  dnd  their  utiNty  are  perfectly  libeial,  and 
appear  to  be  correct,  as  also  his  general  ideas  of  the  British  service. 
We  close  with  expressing  our  regret  that  Lieut.  Gen.  Monry,  with 
the  possession  of  his  present  kn  owledge,  is  not  the  worst  informed  and 
least  experienced  officer  of  this  country;  and  we  have  too  good'  an 
opinio  A  of  his  patriotism  not  to  beUeve  diat  to  see  the  service  im* 
proved,  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  that  mortificatioa<. 

Art*  \9'—^oiotufor  not  mdking  fiace  mth  SuoMfmttt.  Bf 
WilUam  Hunter,  Esq.  Svo.  2».  Stockdale.  I90&. 
WE  are  sure  tbe  author  of  this  papphlet,  in  a  few  days  after 
its  publicatHM))  must  have  been  convinced  that  he  had  bcHowed  his 
tiQfte.  and  labour  in  vaint  as  Buonaparte  had  taken  to  himself  i^Il  dis* 
cnssion  and  determination  on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  war.  It  ia 
not  what  may  be  deemed  wise  and  prudent  by  the  British  govern* 
ment,  or  by  British  writers,  that  will  produce  n^goitaiton ;  if  it 
aboald  ever  be  proda0sd,  it  will  depend  pn  th^  coaveaieoos  and 
fiscilitiesof  the  retolutionsuFy  armies  af  France,  whicb  the  Mly  af 
European  cabinets  Im  IMQ  WMUing  and  wisturinijfor  Am  ow» 
dfinoUtioa*  Digitized  by  Google  • 
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A%9rVK^^Mkmc$9  ofilmJMattM  omaRtiolnHmteT  tMhiing 

.    iie  Simpe  TrmdM,  which  wasmwtd  in  tihe  Uaim  ^  fiwmmi  ok  tH 

lOtk^  Jtmel906r  andiM  the Movteiif  Lords  on  the   24/ik  Jiw 

iao6;  with  anJppindix  amtaiidng^NQt^  .and  lUmtratimu*  Svo» 

'    Vhil^p^.  md  Fardoiu     1806.    -         .    . 

The  debates  as  giv^n  in  tbi$  work  are  stripped  of  all  tbdr  elo- 
quence^ aud  rendered  iinwortby  of  perusal. 

AviT.il.^JuteniTe  Pdems  hy  Tkafitas  Ramniy  Rd*w«m  ;  ttr  tt*/r*  it 
prefixed,  a  short  Jceount  of  the  Author^  by  a  Member  of  the  BtU» 
fast  literary  Society.    I2m9,  5s.  5d.  Belfast.     1806. 

WEhave  on  MMneibriner  occasion  giv«n  it  as  our  decided  tOpi* 
nioD  that  so  injury  i»  done  to  optniug  genius  by,  laying  before  die 
public  its  early  effprts.  Ic  becomes  #4bject  te  a  severe  tdx  whick 
tbe  public  has  a  xight  to  impose  upon  it»  a  demand  for  supe^or  ex* 
cetleocy  In  its  future  exertionsi  whicl^  if  it  (ail  to  pay^  it  aetaios 
only  the  disgraceful  moftificatiou  of  recollecting  .(hat.it  hgspnce 
beeo  undeservedly  illustrious.  Bu^  tb^xe,  ace  other  objections  to 
prematura  celfbrity  ^  it  possesses  .Ifae  youtbftii.  candidate  toi  Cam^ 
'  witb  too  lofty  an  opinion  of  bis  own  taleiits»Ull  by  neglecting  the  cul  •• 
tiwation  of  hie  growing  powers,  be  leaves  roo^n  to  bis  les;  favoured 
competitors  to  outstrip  him  in  the  race^  Let  parents  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  rising  youth,  never  forget  that  praise  injudiciously 
and  extravagantly  bestowed,  becomes  a  canker,  the  diffusive  effects 
of  which  no  art  or  time  cai^  effectually  eradicate.  , 

The  anonymous  ^member  of  the  Belfast  Literary  Socjety/  who  ha» 
come  forward  as  editor  of  the  present  volume,  would  have  rendered 
«  mere  acceptable  service  to  Master  Thomas  Romney  Robinsou 
and  to  society,  in  suffering  that  young  gentleman  to  attain  to  years  ' 
of  discretion  before  he  invited  the  public  to  admire  his  poetical 
.powers*  Who,  beyond  theJimit  of  the  social  circle  of  the  author'^ 
relations,  shall  be  entertained  with  the  effusions  of  childhood  ?  The 
doating  mother  might  hear  the  ffight^of  her  darling  boy  withraptur|?^ 
and  declare  her  conviction  that  he  would  one  day  be  a  bibhop. 
The  female  readers  of  circulating  libraries  would  also  aver  tbem 
to  be  pretty  poems.  We  doubtless  owe  it  to  thfe  author  to  say, that  they 
exhibit  macks  of  extraordinary  talents  and  powers  beyond  hisj^ears; 
and  it  will  give  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  find  that  the  productions  of  1 
maturer  age  bear  corresponding  proportion  to  tho^  of  his  in- 
fancy, and  do  not  dwindle  into  that  insignificance  and  nothingness 
which  is  unfortunately  the  usual  termination  of  precocious  genius. 

The  editor  has  furnished  us  with  whafche  calls  a  ^o/t  account  of 
the  life  of  bis  author  ;  longer,  however,  we  venture  to  assert,  than 
mqst  people  will  have  inclination  to  wade  through  ;  for  those  who 
can  take  an  interest  in  thcevents  of  the  life  of  a  boy  who  is  not  yel 
thirteen  years  of  srge,must  have  a  more  gentle  and  accommodating  htt- 
moorjor  be  imicb  less  fa8tidious,than  ourselves.  On  the  most  imfof- 
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Icnt'eporii  inyorharoV  life,  and  6ne  6h  vhidi^  cempr^licnM* 
niind'of  the  editor  does  not  faii  to  dw^U  is,  time,  when  at  ichooitfttir 
BelfiBt,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society  for — theSappfet* 
sion  of  Vicc^ — No^— 4hat  is  an  estabfi9hnient#f  full-grown  genllem^  * 
-^^  for  mutual  improvement !'  aa  instit^on  wbicfar  obtained  atnang 
the  scholars  of  that  renowned  seminaryytlie  Bellast  Academy.  fKor 
thing  f  observes  thejttdicious  editor)  can  mure  clearly  evince  ISbe- 
high  ptimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  among  hisfdlow-st**  ' 
dents  than  hjs  attaining  to  this  honour  at  so  early  n  period  of  lilcw 
being  then  only  nine  years  vf  »ge.   The  essays  be  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  society,  were  chiefly  poetical ;  one  of  them  i%' 
presenied  in  the  praseat  collectioa,  eetiUedy  ''  2'ke  Triumph,  of  Qom- 
fMrce/"       .  ... 

We  are  also  fovoured  with  an  history  of  his  academical  career,  «s 
extractedfrohtthe  joumalt  of  the  ^bove  academy,  being  ^n  ac- 
count Of  the  different  departments  of  literature  (as  Cordefy,.Ti»e« 
ner's  Exercises,  Ovid,  the  Greek  Grammar,  &c.)  whichccmstitatethe 
iohjeets  of  study  in  the  di€erent  chuss^  of  <the  aboVe  seat  of  leacan 
nig,  and  the  premiums  (of  silver  pence,  &c.)'Wiiich  Master  Robiascni 
obtained  in  passing  through  each  class,  fiut  we  are  notinfbsmed) 
whether  he  combed  his  hair,  kept  his  hands  clean*  and  ia  -other 
respects  behaved  like  a  good  boy;  aa  omissifm  for  whtck  ym 
chink  the  editor  culpable;  for  be -has  inserted  4hing^  much  leas 
interestitig,  as  copies  of  compltmentiiry ,  nerses  sent  to  thm 
author  from  gentlemen  who  were  never  heard  of,  or  oeytrdaserv-*. 
«d  to  be  heard  of,  (as  poets  wp.  mean)  sQch  as  Mr.  Hayley^.  aad 
the  Rev.  W*  -H«  Dnimmond  ;  copies  of  verses,  whi^ch,  iftbef 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  fire  of  poetry  or  the  originality  <ofgeaiuv 
may  yet  boast  of  authority  for  every  expression,  for  many  a  time 
liefore  has  each  individual  word  met  its  neighboor  in  verseb 
As  to  Mr.  Hayley'slines,  they  are  prosaic  beyond  what  might  hatiea 
been  expected  even  from  that  prosaic  versifier.  Ia  the  unpoetical 
^trocture  of  his  verses,  Mr.  Hayley  is  more  ofiensive  than  Cowper 
aimself.  Low  as  is  our  opinion  (and  it  is  very  low)  of  Cowpor  as* 
.poet,  we  do  sometimes  meet  in  the  mrdst  of  his  unmfu^kal,  alTected, 
and  disgusting  siinplicity,  a  dawning  of  the  light  of  poetry,  which 
raises  him  above  himself,  and  deludes  him.  into  harmony  f  as  the  . 
•description  of  the  deaths  of  Wolfe  and  Chatham  : 

Therewasa  time    .     .     •     .  'twas  praise  enough     :,    .    , 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man,* 
That  Chatham's  laiigusge  was  his  mother  tongue^   • 
And  Wolfe's  grtnit  name  compatriot  with  hisowA. 
Tareweli  these  honor;*,  and  farewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter  I  Th#y.  have  fallen, 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory  !  one.  in  »irms, 
:And  6rie  in  council !  Wotfe  up6n  the  lap 
Of  smiling  victory,  i  hat  moment  won, 
Alii  Chatham,  ht^urt'Sick  of  hi$  country's  shame  I 
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mittg  lucl)'  m.  S4Mil»luigb»  who,  w«:«re  ftSAMiMl  i»  lUeiiiitroductiMv 
ts  well  known  to  Ih*  htmrmy  wotld,  as  dw  autiiov  ef  the  t^qunU 
•Ode  to  Df.P«rey/  but  jih«U  kAtelke  Miikr  to  take  it  on 
trust  that  it  is  *  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  addsessi'  and  pan  oa 
to  anotkar  gentlemawy  whom  the  bepevolent  editor,  (who  seems 
to  kavt  heen  hired  as  a  praiser  general^  like  the  authors  of 
the  PoUic  Character*,)  has  dragged  in  on  several  occasions^to  par* 
Uka  the  gale  of  favour.  Thf*  is  no  other  than  Mr*  T.  Stoft,  a 
gentleman  whoso  real  name  never  before  reached  our  ears,  nor,  wa 
daresay,  those  of  any  of  our  readers.  We  have  indeed  frequently 
wondered  al  some  person,  whose  audacity,  equalled  only  by  his 
folly,  has  of  tate  deluged  the  newspapers  with  his  tame  and  spirit* 
lets  dfiisions,  under  the  borrowed  title  of  the  chusic  liafia*  Wo 
are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  expose  to  the  poUie  Iho  *  elegant  and 
ingenious  Ha6«,'  as  he  is  here  tm-med,  in  his  proper  colours;  it  is  tbea 
T.  Stott,  1^«  of  Drottore,  ivho  has  usurped  the  none  of  the 
Ma^tful  poet  of  thotasc,  ta  hopes,  like  the  daw  in  borrowed 
plunesyto  attract  the  momentary  attention  of  the  public,  from  whom 
ke  will  meet  with  the  reward  of  ridicule  he  so  highly  deserves. 

^But  it  is  time  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens  of  Maa- 
•er  Robinson's  poesy.  To  enter  into  a  general  or  partial  cnttqne 
upon  the  whole  or  any  of  bis  productions,  would  l>e  aeodless»  as 
bowever  eAlraordinary  they  may  lie,^aod  extraordinaiy  they  cer* 
lainlyarei  to  have  been  written  between  the  ages  of  eight  aai 
twelve,  they  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  vindicate  any  character  pe- 
culiar to' themselves,  or  to  hie  marked  by  beauties  origlnal,and  their 
own  ;  but  Aie  versification  is  smooth  and  easytand  not  unfrequently 
hanbonious;  the  language  correct ;  the  rhymes  uniformly  good;  the 
lew  ideas  whicli  are  scattered  through  them,  are  of  course  trite  and 
obvious,  but  that,  such  asthey  are,  they  should  ever  have  entered  the 
Bind  of  an  infant,  and  been  by  him  expressed  in  measured  rhyme,  is 
certainly  matter  of  surprise ;  and  though  the  reader  will  derive 
•  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  them,  as  poetry,  yet  will  he  join 
with  us  and  the  friends  of  Master  Robinsoti,  in  admiring  him  as  a 
singular  example  of  early  and  promising  genius. 

The)«rseson  the  death  of  the  author's  fri^d,  William  Cunmag* 
ham,  another  youthful  poet  of  Ireland,  seem  to  postess  as  much 
merit  as  any  of  the  pieces  which  are  kiforded  in  this  volume.    They ' 
were  oomposed  iu  bis  twelfth  year. 

*  Hark !  midst  tfaeg^oomofLagan^swindins  stores,    • 

Yon  mournful  knell  loud  thrills  the  started  ear ; 
'      While,  freed  from  life,  a  much  loved  smrit  soars, 
And  olainu  on  earth  the  tribute  of  a  tear» 

*  See !  dark  December  tears  his  robes  of  snow. 

Cold  icy  dew  his  hoary  locks  deforms ! 
^td  with  th*  expiring  year  departing  slow 
Sighs  midst  thajivbinwind  Of  hi»  i^ng  storms. 
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*  In  FMGy*s  wnmtli  no  gMi  tei^eibtaif  »Mfiel/      >^        ' 
Her  franttchMHl  Um  fivwory  garland  T«fid9» 

Funereal  cfptnw  Doaodl  h^  htam  ikB  twinet^ 
And  o'er  ber  favottrha^s  tomb  ia  fmrwrn  bendia    ' 

'  Id  hb.pai;e  mind  the  flowers  of  ^ius  $prnngp 

.  His  artless  breast  with  every  virtue  shoAc;  ..  .1 

I|is  rural  lyre  the  sy  I  vai^  dryads  strong^  ' 
And  Truth  inspired  bim  Trom  her  heavenly  thfiaoet 

'  But  now  no  mort  that  vocal  ly^  can  chatm  !  ' 
Cold  is  the  h^d  that  bnde  its  chordr resound*! 

And  cold  that  heart  so  lale  with  frieindihip  wamr^ '' 
Deep  in  the  botoea  of  the  wintry  ground!  *        ' 

•  <  Vew  fledged  with  ladiaBtphuMi  of  faeavcaly.fiT^    . 
tiis  soul  aseending  viewa  her  native  aktes«..« 
Cease^  cease  my  Muse!  from  paths  ni^knbwn  fiti&r^ 
And  from  tl4  prospect  turn  thy  daxded  eyes/ 

The  elegy  on  the  late  Eari  of  frbssai!eene»  slight  aho  ht  giren  as  a 
liivourablespecinien.But  We  shall  rather  turn  to  a  lighter  description 
of  poetry,  and  are  of  opinion  th4t  the  Poeto-Magira*Machiay  pr  des- 
cription of  the  autiior's  contest  with  bieiath^r'a^oofc-maid^  ^plajrs 
AS  much  talent  as  any  other  of  biaprod^otions.  It  ahews  cof  si- 
derable  reading,  and  is  writtea  with  ease  aad  spirit  II  waiatso  cetm.* 
posed  in  his  twelfth  year.  >         . 

«  My  angry  lyee,  Megoerayatriagl 
In  notes  Tartarean,  batde  sing:  .     . 

Instead  of  teaas  (or  Beau^'a  woe, 
Let  Baoc^or  burn^  let  Discord  glow.  ^ 
Though  er&t  my  Muse  btt  mourned  with  DoUy^- 
My  strains  now  sing  her  thoughtless  foU^^ 
Her  fury  causing  wild  uproar. 
Her  madness  and  her  thipt  of  gore. 
Her  pots  and  kettles,  pans  and  plates. 
And  pokers  breaking  brittle  pistes;  ,„ 
How  falling  dishes  crashing  sound* 
And  broken  china  strews  the  ground  r 
These  in  their  fall  full  oft  haire  rung 
A  chorus  to  her  wrangling  tongue, 
Which  might  for  noise  and  constant  nuttle 
Be  Disco^'s  trumpet  to  a  batde* 

'  Once  on  a  time,  when  all  were  quiet, 

Snd  mute  the  voice  of  brawl  and  riot,  ■'      .  - 

rbile  Peaee  was  siuiog  by  the  fire, 
.    Then  Dolly 'gan  with  f«rio«s  tie; 

(But  know  tlM  cause  of  this  rough  ftonsi  - 
Doll  cast  her  eyttvith  rage  defpnn,.      -    . 
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On  «b«r»  Dfcii  Poet,  feired  ihe  cake  ' :   . '   • 

Her  hand*  tvith  nicert  care  did  bake  i) 

•*  Thiat!  droprtbat cake/' tbe  vija^a  cried; 

With  equa*  ra«e  the  bard  replied, 

**  Think  not  Til  such  a  pnz;-  reMgn> 

••  For  know,  proiid  *hrew  !  the  cake  is  ihlndj 

^  For  bards  o^'  old,  artd  'th  befiains; 

^  The MusA*  $ons,  still  loved  gm.l  eating : 

**  Though  much  of  Helicon's  piKCktream 

•*  They  fondly  sing  and  tna^ty  dream,  • 

^  This  cake  aoch  feast  exceK  m^  far» 

**  A»  th^  bri^t  aun  .t  twfekling  star :  . 

**  So  while.the  laurel  crowoamy  bead^ 

••  While  ovens  are  with  fuel  red, 

^  So  long  rd  fight  for  ca%e,  so  long  on  cake  be  fcrf.^ 

..  '  Now  to  Its  height  her  fury  rosc^ 

So  with  a  spark  the  tinder  glows, 

Sheihrew  the  poker  at  his  head   * 

Ahd  deeiB^ed  that  blow  would  stretch  him  dead ;. 

But  turned  by  Phoebus'  guardiaoieare 

t*be  Weapon  speti(  it^  force  in  air.    . 

*  The  poet  now  with  choler  swelled 
Fierce  dealt  a  blow  and  Dolly  yelled  i 
Yet  though  tremendous  was  the  sho^k 
$he  stood  like  some  high  towering^TOcfc; 

Then  seized  the  tongs  and  at  hi^  flewj^  ^ 

No  blood  the/gaping,  fojrcepa  drew ; 
Cautious  he  marked  her  vengeful  aim 
And  shunned  the  weapon  as  it  came«< 

*  Again  she  waved  her  thieatening  brandy 
But  Fate  had  armed  his  vigoroui^faand.'*.^ 
Hia  broad  fife-shovel  whirl'd  around 

Pierced  her  arms  brawn  with  maddening  w(>U(i^« 

As  when  in  fire  Typhoeus , roars 

And  ^tn»  shakes  Sicilia's  shores. 

Thus  belioVed  Doll... .the  kitcheti  sounded  f 

And  trenchers  on  the  dresser  bounded; 

Then  prone  she  feH;  the  chimney*  shook  ; 

The  pictures  stared  with  liaggard  look ; 

The  Jay- man  from  his  centresprung. 

The  house  With  Ajax*  bowlings  riing  t  . 

Twas  thought;  that  freed  from  limbo's  pale 

Old  Satan  ciwn^  with  hom$  aind  tail» 

And  with  loqd  diabolic  yell 

Called  te  her  aid  ihe  powers  of  heU« 

'  E*en  then  her  useless  blade  she  t;hrtw 
^Vhich  leehly  loitered  as  it  fiew ; 
The  glancing  ^oint  bis  fingers  tore»  ^    •'- . 

And  stained  his  tiaa4  with  crinason  g<^T%,^^,  by  Google 
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•    Thus  some  tall  nettte  hi  the  il^ldi^*  ' 

Sinks  by  th«  scyihe  the  mcryver>Jvieldd,    ' 
And  though  expiring  oti  the  ptt^ntf 
Darts  the  sharp  a(ic\gand^(Ainds-hi^  reinisi  A 

♦  The  victor  Bard  tremendous  frowned 
And  furious  aioied  a  mortal  jvaund,; 
But  Phoibus,  who  conpeait*d  had  stood 
And  viewed  the  scene  o{  strifeand  bloody 
Stayed  bis  rash  band.*..thus  loudly  crying 
T  **  See  there  thy  foe  before  thee  lyjngi 

"*'  Let  not  Revenge  roy  votary  stain, 
'  **  But  oVr  thy  mind  let  Mercy  feign  ; 
*•  Beaufy  shouhl  be  the  Poet's  care* 
^*  Still  should  his  numbers  guard  the  fair, 
^, Though  passion  oft  her  charms  misuses 
♦*  Doll  loves  the  Poet  and  the  muses,"  * 

We  shall  trespass  still  a  little  further  beyond  our  usuaV^i mils,  to 
notice  young  Robinson's  verses  on  the  death  of  Lori  Nelson,  So 
many  elegies  on  that  lamented  subject  came  before  us,  ali  of  the  very 
worst  order,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Mr.  Lowe,  (Crii.  Rev, 
March,  1806,  p.  333.)  that  wecouhl  not  but  be  surprised  toseeth^ 
whole  herd  of  male  and  female  competitors  eclipsed,  with  the  above 

,.  xeserve,  by  Mattter  Robinson.  He  begun  iwo  poems  on  the  subject, 
ncitherof  which  however  were  completed  by  him.  VVaat  we  hava 
of  the  iir&t,   possesses  much  simplicity,  aud  is  by  ao  me^as  dejitiiuts 

,  of  energy,  ^    .  ' 

*  Britain  o'er  the  ensanc^uined  seal  '    • 
Darts  the  eye  of  agony  ! 

]Midi>t  the  joy  for  triumphs  won 
Ycarn^,  the  mother  o'er  her  »on«.«« 
Stretched  m  death  the  hero  liw, 
Weeping  ViciorviSCttls  hiaeyesl 

«  Peaceful  in  an  honoured  grave 
Sleep  the  ashes  of  the  bravf, 
'      O'er  whose  urn  aiid  irophie.l'biar 
Royal  mourners  drop  the  tear! 
Beauty  heave*  the  bursting  sigh! 
Nations  feci  sad  !<y  mpathy ! 

*  Youth  by  hoary  warriors  led  i 
Throng  around  the  mighty  dead, 
VVIrile  liieir  fathers  pointi:»g  say, 

**  Such  be  ye,  on  batllc'b  day  !* 

Wc  wish  he  had  broken  off  hcre^  but  headdsUvo  lluss  which 
dimiuisb  the  effect  comiderably. 

"  For  your  country  yield  your  breath^l 
r  «^  Glorious  is  the  patriot's  <ie«ti»i"  * 
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'  in  liis  kcoihI  attempt  #n  tht  mii9«  «ub|j«ct  be  aimft  at  hi^tr  tkingr, 
hnd  affects  the  grandeur  and  irregular  dignity  of  tlia  oii.  Here«  cHf 
Ci)un»e,  he  fails  ^  and  his  4i||ga^  rause  soon  df«enerate«  into  unin- 
teresting rommoki-place*  Tbe'three^foUowingTiucsboweveri  whick 
f  oncludd  the  first  stans^  are  very  good; 

^  With  giant  strenf;th  Injtfstict  rears  bis  horn, 
And  Atistriai  aiaking  iti  thai  fatefbl  mom, 
'  Drops  lilelesa  to  tde  groatid,  of  aH  ber  glory  shorn  V 

After  these  liberal ^uotatioas,  Maater  R.  will  notaccnseus  of  hav* 
lag  dealt  boTbhly  by  him.  The  severity ,  if -any » of  the  prasent  article,  if 
intended  against  th^se  who  have  iajudiciously.preirQiicd  oponor  com* 
polled  him  to  uxulw  hiiD&eit  tbufliirematurely  p^b^.  It  it  our  duty  to 
foster  al^  eiicourage  rising  geoiiu,  and  let  him  boaKored  that  bis 
,  titients  are  the  objects  of  ovr  unfeigned  aa^ivation  s  with  parental 
aciici'ucic  do  \vc  ui^chtm  (o  prosecute  bi)»  atvdie^  and  not  to  be 
periiuaiic:!  b}  his  i^un  vAhity  or- the  exhortation  of  ill-judging  frjends 
'  to  come  again  before  tbe  pubiic,  till  hi«  ripened  p«iwers  shall  give  a 
positivii  and  iittrinbic  value  to  bis  prodvctiooa»  whick  may  entitle 
biin  to  indispu  table  faiue.  ^ 

MEDICINE. 

'  A iiT*' 92.*— OAaffrta//oNt,^,.ei»  the  Epidtmic  Diuau  tokick  lateijf 
prrcniitd  at  GibraUar^  Mefided  to  illmtrate  the  Nat  art  uf  Coh* 

•  '  tngioM  Fners  (a  geher^l.^  Pari  J.  Bj^  S.  H.  Jadctcm^  ti.D.  ^€% 
Si'C^&to.     Murray «     I806. 

IT  seems  that  this  author  has  been  seiied  with  a  pas»ion  for  rorr 
ifig  the  Gibraltar  fever.  Nut  that  be  has  had  the  slightest  opportu- 
nity (as  far  «s  we  can  discover)  either  by  the  way  of  correspondence, 
«)ra1  cofiimunicatiouvor  through  any  odier  medium  whatever  except 
the  newspaper  reports,  or  it  may  be  tbe  monthly  journals,  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  fever.  But  sitting  *n 
biscloset«  he  has  devised  a  theory  of  the  disease;- the  application 
of  this  theory'  is  to  work  wonders  on  the  Gibmttar  fever;  and  its 
success  in  this  instance  is  to  be  transferred  to  practice  in  the  frvera 
of  ll)i:»  country.  B\it  tliere  is  an  unfortunate  breach  in  tbe  chain 
of  evidence,  which  much  darkens  our  prospect  of  receiving  in  our 
own  days,  any  adrantflge  from  the  labours  of  this  lumiucns  doc* 
toi*.  1  he  Gihraltar  fever  is  at  an  end ;  and  God  knbws  whether  in 
our  times  another  favouriible  opportunity  may  be  offered  of  reduc* 
\hg  tbe  do'ctor's  notions  to  practice,  llesei^mb  positive  that  it  is  not 
contagious  ;  so  that  wc  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  itr  breaking  out 
at  Wt^iping  or  Kotherhithe  ;  and  should  it  again  visit  any  of  our 
foreign  possessiims,  we  fear  from  the  slowness  of  the  ddctorV nio< 
lions  and  the  scantiness  of  his  correspondence,  that  it  wilt  hav6  done 
Its  uorst  and  fiiiibhed  its  career;  before  he  shRin)ii<-e'mAd^''h)tns<*lf 
ready  for  ilie  cotiflict.  What  a  pity  then  it  is  that  hlj^tfak'nilTpur- 
'    sued  an  opposite  coufse  1    Would  it  not  kavK  baeu  atf%re)ri£^  M 
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}iave.enliglitene(l  us  a  little  on  the  symptoms  of  (be.  fevers  of  oor 
owti  country  f  After  we  had  availed  ourselves  of  the  doclor'ti 
prowess  in  subduing  the  domestic  foe,  we  should  fearies&ly  hav0 
enlisted  under  his  banners,  to  encounter  the  forcigu  enemy* 

Of  the  materials  which  he  possesses  for  this  undertHking,  1iegiv<>9 
us  the  following  account.  *  In  order  to  qualify  tny  mind  for  full 
reflection  on  the  subject,  and  to,  balance  the  want  of  direct  per- 
sonat  experience,  I  have  of  late  read  at  my  spare  hours  irotn 
professional  and  domestic  occupations,  such  recent  obsermtions  oo 
that  fipbrile  disease,  called  by  tome  the  plague,  by  others  the  yeliow 
fever,  by  some  again  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  by  many  |a 
pestilential  typhus,  as  would  furnish  me  with  a  selection  of  well 
grounded  facts  relstive  to  those  tropical  disorders,  presumiiij^  thAt  ^ 
whatever  advantages  might  have  arisen  fi:pm  consulting  ancient  pub* 
Ikations  on  the  subject,  must  have  already  been  experienced  by 
the  later  writers,  when  they  bad  referred  to  those  authors*  Bui 
M  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day  te^n  to  have  agreed  m  our 
o/itnioA,nanie]y,  that  thedis«»se,  the  subject  of  my  particular  enquiry 
waseitber  a  typhusyoraplag  e,  or  ayellow  fever,  or  some  tuck 
'disorder,  and  generally  considered  of  the  most  malignant  kind^ 
as  well  as  of  an  epidemic  and  dangerous  character ;  though  it  does 
appear  from  th^  observations  and  hints  .of  many  profestional  and 
learned  men,  that  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  it  of  late 
much  called  in  question/ 

According  to  ouf  rude  and  vulgar  way  of  tfainking,  what  the 
doctor  terms  an  uniform  agreement  amotig  the  practitioners  of  the 
present'day  will  be  considered  by  others  as  an  entire  dis!lg^H^ment 
and  contrariety  of  opinion*  From  this  specimen  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's correctness  of  thinking  and, precision  of  Unguage,  we  confi* 
49ntly  expect  that  he  will  prove  the  Gibraltar  fever  to  be  either  a 
typhus,  or  a  plague,  or  a  yellow  fever,  or  some  such  disorder, 
nor  can  we  hope  to  advance  a  single  step  beyond  this  profound  ia^ 
^^'/ormatipn. 

The  theory  which  Dr,  J.  intends  in  due  time  to  establish,  is  that 
the  disease  in  question  was  topical  and  not  general,  that  the  scat  of 
this  affection  was  the  brain,  and  the  fever  was  symptomatic.  If 
lie  ever  succeeds  in  any  thing  like  a  proof  of  these  assertions,  Wei 
shall  not  fail  to  pay  due  homage  to  his  sagacity. 

The  volume  before  us  professes  only  to  clear  the  road  (or  future 
enquiry/  Itcoitfains  a  great  deal  of  matter,  which  the  .doctor 
supposes  connected  with  his  subject.  As  we  have  not  been  able  to 
gather  from  it  a  sir.gl^  new  idea,  our  medical  readers  lyill  readily 
excuse  our  attempting  an  analysis  of  it.  Sufiico  it  to  say  that  it 
is  about  medical  education,  about  health  and  disease,  about  the 
symptoms  of  fever  in  general,  contagion,  cold^  the  eir^,  tho  puUo, 
and  rn  short  anything,  hut  what  the  title-page  would  lead  us  to 
^  expect*  Mercy  i^pon  us  ! — If  such  a  waste  of  ammunition  i^  ner 
cessary  in  this  distant  skirmishing,  in  what  volumes  of  smoke  shall 
ffe  npt  be  iuvolved  when  we  ape  brought  into  the  beat  of  the  ac^, 
r:   .1^  ?  '  yf^  ^J^PH  Pr«4^|¥)<^i  ^  ^^  ^^  ^f  i^i'  future  lucubra* 
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thm  are  ever  to  see  the  light,  to  have  some  coropassioii  at  least 

tfpon  us,  who  mvst  betome  his  readers.  Much  of  what  we  here 
|Fn(f,  is' taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Mtdical  and  phyiical  Jaumal^^ 
Wid  the  EdiDburgh  Medical  Review;  certainly  very  useful  and 
w^pectable  works;  but  thev  have  been  too  recently  incur  hands  to  re« 
^&ire  onr  being  refninded  of  their  contents. 

jkuT.  ^Z.'*-Tke  Vaccine  Contest^  or  mild  Uumamty^  lUofOii,  RcU* 
fiiuii^  and  Trnfh  against  Jierce,  unfecUng  Ferocity^   (yotrbcarinf^ 
Inituience^  ioortifitid   Pride^  fidae    Fakh^  and  Deipcraiion*     Bjf ' 
WitUam  Blair,     Sia.     Murray.     1SU6. 

MR.  Mtiir  has  here  given  an  answer  to  Dr.  Rowley's  sccvtiIous 
and  indecent  attack  upon  vaccination  and  its  patrons.  He  has 
fhrnwn  the  argument  ^nto  the  form  of  adialogue,  in  which  thisoutra- 
|[pous  ifbeller,  Under  the  name  of  I>r.  Bragwell.  sustains  bis  part  in 
ihe  lungnage  of  his  own  pamphlet. We  learn  from  M r. Blair's  preface « 
that  Dr.  Rowley's  iiivective  had  so  much  influence  on  the  minds  of 
.  the  common  people,  thai  from  the  12th  day  of  November  last,  to 
the  10th  of  March  (the  date  of  this  watk),  not  a  single  person  in  the 
^irstrictof  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles,  applied  to  the  dispensary  foe 
vaccinntion,  where  it  is  performed  gratuitously  upon  all  who  choose 
to  offer  ihem*)elves  :  a  stronc;  and  melancholy  proof  how  easily  the 
tfrOlrttinie  is  led  away  and  inflamed  by  delusite  statemeots,  and  by 
Dllse  aud  impudent  misrepresentations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  24. — ANarrafircof  the  much  lamented   Death  of  Cohnei 

yUfey  of  Bath y  iiho  uas  killed  at  Reading,    June  1 3th,    180^,  by 

fracturing  hin  Skull  in  leaping  out  of'  one  of  the  Bath  Coaches  in 

Consequence  of  the  Horses  running  axf^ay.     With  the  Substance 

•     ef  a  Conrersai ion  (ji/st  before  the  nulanclioly  EvcHt  took    pface^) 

*  Bctit>€en  him  and  J,  Bain^  Minister  of  the  Gospel^.  Potter  Street, 
JIarloWf  Essex.  Most  affectionately  dedicated  to  his  bereaved 
Lady  and  Children.  The  Second  Edition^  corrected  and  enlarged. 
12ino.6d.     Button.    1806. 

A  FUACTUUED  skullofac<)lonel,and  the  cracked  pcricrauiun^ 
of  a  melhodist  preacher,  all  for  sixpence  ! 

Anr.  25.  T^e  second  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
f/>/y,lSC6.  fVith  an  Appendix,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers  andBate^ 
factors.    8ro.   Cadi*!!  rntd  Davi<^s,     1806. 

THE  present  report,  besides  a  numerous  list  of  translations  into 
the  Gaelic,  German  and  other  languuges,  contains  an  account  of 
the  tran&lRtion  of  St.  John's  gnspel  into  the  Mohaxok  langunge^ 
T,rinted  at  the  expence  <if  the  society,  fur  the  purpose  of  distribu* 
lion  amongst  tlu^  native  Americans  ;  iliis  trHniiatvon  lh«  iulerprelert 
in  ihtt  liidKin  yilla^cs  deem  to  be  very  correct. 


'    The  Jppevdlx  for  Volume  %  will  be  piMi^d  $n  tke    i${ 
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Abt.  I. — Fojfages  en  Italic,  S^c.  ,    . 

Travels  in  Italy  and  Sicily ^  made  t/i  1801  and  1802.  By  M. 
Creuzi  de  Lesser,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Body.  Qvo* 
Pari.?.     1806.   Imported  by  De  Conchy. 

M.CR^UZE  de  Lesser  U  one  of  the  truest  Frenchmea 
that  we  have  met  with  For  a  very  long  time.  He  affords  a 
bappy  specimen  of  complete  nationality,  and  enjoys  himself 
in  the  confident  conviction  that  his  nation  is  the  firnt  natioDj 
and  his  country  the  finest  country  in  the  universe.  Instead 
of  going  abroad  to  get  rid  of  those  vajgar  prejudices  which 
disgrace  men  of  better  education^  he  actually  seems  to  have 
travelled  for  little  other  purpose  than  to  find  food  fot  his 
wretched  conceit,  to  abuse  every  thing  not  French,  and  to 
▼ent  his  spite  agaiast  the  English  name^  which  he  hates. with 
a  cordial  detestation.  But  there  is  amusement  in  the  con* 
temptation  of  luch  perversity^  and  if  we  cannot  find  occa* 
sion  for  many  feelings  of  admiration  in  the  perusal  of  hit 
work,  we  can  at  least  indulge  ourselves  in  that  species  of 
pleasure^  which  aHses  from  tlie  observation  of  iDferiority 
and  absurditv-  in  others. 

M.  Creuze  enters  Italy  by  the  route  of  Savov  and  Pied* 
Inoot,  which  he  congratulates  on  their  good  fortune  m 
being,  united  to  the  destinies  of  the  French  nation.  Ther^ 
appears  more  of  pity  than  admiration  in  the  account  givea 
of  these  two  countries.  The  author  affects  -to  be  grievously , 
disappointed  at  the  celebrated  prospect  of  Italy  from  the 
Piedmontese  side  pf  the  Alps,  and  assures  his  reader  that,  if  it 
were  the  fashion,  he  might  enjoy  the  same  pleasure  at  the 
tiew  of  France  from  the  other  side.    '  This/  says  M.l&t 
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Lesser, '  is  a  very  hazardons  assertion :  all  books  agree  in  cob- 
dining  me:  ills  only  from  tb^  eyes  that  1  must  receive 
my  acquittal/ 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  superiority,  or  at  least  the 
equality,  of  the  n<aiural  beauties  of  his  own  country,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discharge  his  wrath  at  the  manners  and  customs  oF 
Italy:  like  a  true  Frenchiivan,  his  attention  is  arrested  bj 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  female  sex  fi^om  tlie  dome&* 
tic  ofBces  of  the  iuDS. 

*  But  what  first  strikes  tlie   traveller    ir^  these  countries,  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  women.   In  place  of  the  fiUcs  d'aubtrge,  some- 
times handsome,   always  obliging,  who  are    met  with   throughout 
.  France,  one  is  attended  by  dirty  men,  whose  iazinebs  yet  e^ceeds 
'    their  awkwardness.     Even  ihe  French  vivacity  is  unable  to  stimulate 
*  them  to  activity.     They  cry  out  to  you  subito^  and  that  word  makes 
those   tremble,  who  know  that  their   immediateli^  means  t/f  onAour, 
They  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  do  anything  but  to  ask  forjheir  gratuity, 
whtc|i  they  S;o]icit  with  a  fatiguing  avidiijr.     Our   somtthing  for  the 
gtrl'is  much   less  solicited,  and  yet  granted  much  more   willingly. 
But  there  is  room  to  hope  that  the  Fiedinontese,  in  consequence  of 
their  re-mdon  with  our  provinces,  will   adopt  our  usages^    and  by 
.    ^oing  so  they  will  in.some  respects  be  gainers/ 

Xkere  is  something  not  a  little  amusing  in  this  Frenchman's 
D;y(ionaI  conceit.     He  is  perhaps  too  modest  or  too  prudent 
lb  extol  himself  with  direct  praise,    lie  knows  that  the  world 
•    woald  deride  his   individual    pretensions,   and    he  clothes 
bis  prurient  vanity  with  a  fair  cover  of  patriotism,  and  am- 
ple professions  of  public  spirit.    The  re-union  of  Piedmont 
with  France  is  a  happy  idea,  and  we  almost  wonder  that  he 
has  praised  so  sparingly  a   country   which  has  had   the  ia- 
estimable  honour  of  being  united  to  the  great  nation.     To 
.  Turin,  howfever,  he  allows  some  merit,  but  he  is   linable  to 
sayeveoafewwords  in  its  favour  without  lugging  in  Paris  to 
eclipse  it  by  its  nietropolitan    splendour*     The  avenues  to 
Turin  are  pronounced 'good,  but  not  comparable  to  most  of 
those  to  Paris;  and  if  the  former  city  attracts  the  eye  by  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  streets  and  edifices, '  its  shops. 
At  leasts  do  not  approach  to  the  elegance  of  those  of  the  lat- 
ter.'   The  fortifications  of  Turin,  it  appears,  have  been  rased, 
and  our  author  asserts^  what  i^  very  probable,  that  the  cit^ 
lias  at  least  gained  in  beauty  by  the   alteration.     The  capi- 
tal of  Piedmont,  it  seems,  is  rather  too  regular  for  the  taste  of 
this  traveller^  and  he  assures  us  with  the  pertness  of  coxcomb- 
ical ignorauce,  that  'he  is  far  from  desiring  that  the  streeu 
of  a  town  should  be  traced  out  Uke  the  walks  of  an  EffglisH 
garden.'   M.  de  LeMer  reminds. us  of  a  tsnse  gentleman,  who 
was  once  requested  to  explain  something  to  another^  and  re- 
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plied,  '  Heally  I  do  not  understand  it  very  Well  myself,  hut 
1  ll  try  if  I  cannot  hammer  it  into  you/ 

Our  author  at  last  descends  from  the  heights  and^  enters 
the  Milanese,  which  lie  regards  as  the  finest  part  of  Italy, 
and  the  best  watered  country  ^in  the  world,  though  he 
takes  care  to  prevent  our  admlratiou  of  this  latter  circum-» 
stance  from  proceeding  too  far,  by  alluding  to  the  frequent  in- 
undations which  copious  rains  occasion,  and  the  distress  and 
inconvenience  resulting  theretVom.  He  calls  his  reader's  at- 
tention also  to  remark,  that  when  he  has  spoken  of  the  charms 
of  Italy  he  meant  only  the  charms^f  ihe  country,  comparable 
ill  its  sort  to  those  of  the' banks  of  theRhone,  o^  the  Garonne, 
of  theSaone,  and  atmost  of  the  Loire.  But  the  travelling, 
he  assures  us,  is  bad,  the  inns  execrable,  and  the  cook- 
ery disgusting  to  a  Frenchman  :  at  all  seasons  it  is,  according 
to  him,  difRcult  to  sleep  comfortably  m  Italy,  and  in  sum- 
rher  impossible,  from  certain  living  causes  easy  to  divine. 
Milan  itself  is  pasited  ovef  in  terms  of  moderate  praise, 
a  favour  which  it  seems  to  owe  principally  to  the  crowd  of 
French  who  ihjere  enjoy  their  Italian  supremacy.  From 
Milan  we  are  led.  to  Lodi,  to  contemplate  the  bridge  where 
Buonaparte  passed,  concerning  which  the  following  observn- 
ttons  occur : 

*  1  contemplated  with  emotion  thistheatreof  oneof  our  most  bril- 
liant victories,  I  fixtfd  my  e^es  on  this  biii^ge  so  fragile,  which  is 
yet  become  immortal.  I  cast  my  looks  on  this  water  sO|  pure,  and 
B  little  while  ago  so  bloody  ;  on  this  plain  so  tranquil  and  lately 
so  tumultuous )  when  I  observed  an  old  soldier  approach  the  bridge^, 
whom  by  his  dress,  and  even  by  his  air,  1  recognized  for  an  Aus* 
trian,  doubtless  on  his  return  to  his  own  country.  'He  mea- 
sured  with  his  eyes  this  bridge  so  narrow  and  %o  long,  and  he  ex- 
claimed loud  enough  to  be  heard,  '*  No  it  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be  V^ 
He  turned  towards  me.  Without  doubt  in  spite  of  my  efforts  he 
found  in  my  looks  something  too  much  of  the  BVenchman.  (We 
should  suppose  that  that  would  not  be  difficult  to  do.)  He  said  no« 
thing  tome  :  he  culled  a  peasant  who  was  passing  near,  and  questioned 
bim  on  the  details  of  that  memorable  day.  The  Italian  was  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  make  the  recital.  The  old  wairior  listened  with 
a  restless  interest.  I  beheld  him  become  animated,  forget  his 
staff,  and  hold  up  his  picturesque  head  at  the  rt-cital  of  the  exploits  of 
bis  countrymen,  waiting  the  attack  of  the  I  reach,  sustaining  their 
formidable  shock,  and  succeeding  in  repulsing  th'."n  several  ^times : 
.but  when  tl^e  Italian  painted  the  general,^  with  the  colours  in 
his  handy  showing  the  road  of  victory  and  of  death;  when  he  des- 
cribed the  French  grenadiers  rushing  after  his  steps  in  the  midst  of  a  , 
cloud  of  bails  and  fire,  and  storming  at  last  at  tbe  price  of  their 
blood  these  iiiipregna6/f  redoubts,  then  the  old  son  of  Germany  sunk 
forward  airain  upon  hit  itaff,  and  withdrew  in  sileuce/  r^^^^T^ 
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If  this  description  is  not  without  its  merit,  it  at  least  pur* 
•ues  the  same  train  of  ridiculous  nationality;  and  the  idea  of 
taking  the  impregnable  batteries;  could  have  entered  the 
brain  of  none  but  an  Irishman  or  a  frenchman.  The  blunder- 
ing of  the  former  has -not  perhaps  been  satisfactoril y'aceounted 
for,  but  that  of  the  latter  is  the  pure  essence  of  conceit.  As 
to  the  battle  of  Tjodi^  if  the  Austrians  had  been  commanded 

^  after  it  by  an  officer  of  ecjoal  talents  with  Buonaparte,  or 
even  considerably  inferior,  we  believe  the  futura  emperor 
might  have  exclaimed  with  Pyrrhus^  ^  Another  sach  victory 
and  I  am  undone/ 

'  The  next  place  visited  bv  M.  de  Lesser  Wat  Parma,  wbieh 
does  not  gtt  out  of  his  hands  so  well  as  Milan.  In  that  town 
we  are  assured  that  there  existed  fieN-marshals  without 
troops,  bridges  without  rivers,  coffee-rooms  worse  than 
hedi^e  ale-bouses,  ugly  women,  and,    what  displeases  our 

^  au.h  rgi'eatly,  parlotirs  without  pendalom  clocks. 

*  For  that  matter,'  continues  M*  de  Lesser,  *  the  women  are  very 
little  better  in  any  part  of  Italy;  and  this  is  one  point  where  I 
cam  ^t  'coincide  witli  the  exaggerations  of  most  traveUers.  But  V 
shall  at  least  agree  with  Montaigne,  who  wrote  from  Florence  that 
Italy  was  the  Country  where  he  had  seen  fewest  handsome  women. 
Without  doubt,  they  are  not  very  common  in  any  country,  and  it  ba^ 
pleased  heaven  that  theirYsrlty  shou^  he  one  of  their  meritf ;  but 
whstevcr  may  be  said  of  it,  they  are  a  little  too  rare  in  Italy.  In* 
deed,  1  have  seen  no  women  uglier  than  the  Italians,  unless  1  except 
the  five  humlrrd  English  women,  who  slier  the  peace  ofAmiens  came 
to  Paris  with  so  remarkable  a  confidence  of  inspiring  us  wiibad* 
miration  of  their  figures,  and  what  is  worse  of  their  fashions.  It  is 
a  new  chapter  to  add  to  the  fiilsehoods  of  travellers,  who  for  an  sge 
past  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  lomanre  writers  and 
with  certain  philosophers,  to  cry  up  to  us  the  English  women  as  the 
finest  wumer,  and  the  English  SAen  as  the  wisest  men  in  the  world. 
God'koows  )u>w  all  has  turned  out  that  we  adopted  from  these  last. 
'But  as  to  the  Englishmen,  who  have  implicitly  believed  all  that 
has  been  told  them,  it  would  be  too  much  to  unileceive  them 
entirely.     But  I  declare  that  since  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  so 

freat  a  number  of  all  classes,  I  dare  not  any  longer  read  a  single 
English  novel.  I  tremble  lest  the  adorable  Clarissa  or  the  mi* 
raculous  Am4nda  should  have  a  complexion  like  plaster  of  Paris,  dir* 
ty  teeth,  astern  look,  a  tall  stature,  a  round  back,  and  a  mon* 
strous  foot.  This  portrait  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been 
formerly  given  of  the  English  ladies,  but  it  is  nut  the  less  true.  I  ap- 
peal to  all  Paris,  where  the  French  politeriess  straggled  to  dissemble 
the  effect^ which  the^e  strangers  produced.  I  say  nothing  of  their 
<tre«s,  which,  as  well  as  their  air,  is  in  every  respect  contrary 
tog  at-etul,  and  of  which  the  French  women"  have  been  obliged  to 
correct  and  in  some  measure  Create  anew  the  little  which  they  chose 
to  adopt.    As  to  their  features,  il  1  had  need  of  authority  to  justi^ 
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my  opinion  in  this  respecM  would  cite  that  of  Winkelmann,  which 
on  this  subject  equals  that  of  Montaigne.  That  German,  who  will 
not  be  denied  to  understand  forms,  judges  those  of  England  with  a 
•everity  which  Dopaty  thinks  exaggerated^  but  which  at  bottom  it 
perfectly  just/ 

This  criticism  of  English  manoen,  taste,  and  beauty,  must  be 
a  gratifying  morsel  to  those  of  oorcoantry  women,  who,  dur« 
ing  the  late  peace,  spent  their  time  and  their  money  in  the  vain 
attempt  of  captivating  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  However 
even  the  folly  of  M.  de  Lesser,  and  very  ^reat  folly  it  is, 
will  not  iniduce  ps  to  condemn  the  taste  of  his  whole  nation. 
It  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  merit  to  experience  detractioa^  - 
and  spots  may  be  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  itself.  But 
among  what  set  of  English*women  M.  de  Lesser  observed 
stern  looks,  dirty  teeth^  and  round  backs,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  On  some  parts  of  bis  accusation  we  fear  not  to 
meet  him«  and  we  oppose  to  the  plaster  of  Paris  cheeks  of  the 
English  women  the  red-lead  visages  of  the  French,  blushing 
modesty  to  easy  impudence,  and  domestic  virtues  to  ail 
•other  merits.  In  fact,when  a  man  has  once  become  accustomed 
to  art,  he  is  disgusted  with  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  the 
stomach  habituated  to  the  spicy  seasonings  of  luxurious 
cookecy,  loaths  the  plain  and  nealthy  diet  of  the  poor.  We 
can  understand  and  excuse  such  perversion  of  taste ;  but 
Chough  we  can  understand,  we  can  neither  excuse  nor  suffer 
that  perverse  conceit,  which  thus  blinds  a  man  to  his  own  de- 
formity, and  applies  the  powers  of  a  magnifier  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  others, 

A  long  chapter,  written  not  of,  but  about  Barma,  is  con- 
cluded with  a  paragraph  characteristic  of  the  author, 
who  finds  it  impossible  to  allow  merit  to  any  people  without 
first  assuming  a  greater  share  for  his  own  dear  countrymen. 

'  The  French  education,'  says  he, '  is  certainly  the  best  in  the  world i 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  study  of  languages  is  its  weak  side* 
Nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  Frenchman  or  woman  speaking  more 
than  two  languages.  Numbers  of  foreigners  speak  five  or  six.  It  is 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  them  has  not  the  merit,  like  MadameL.G ., 
of  conversing  extremely  agreeably  in  all  these  different  idioms.  Many 
learn  only  a  few  words,  and  some  of  them  remind  us  of  a  facetious  . 
bishop  of  the  north,  who  said  of  his  own  nation,  with  more  spright* 
liness  than  justice,  *  We  speak  all  the  languages  of  £urope,  but  w# 
have  not  common  bense  in  one/ 

Parma  is  not  quitted  \^thout  some  allusion  to  Bodoni  the 
celebrated  printer,  whose  impressions  of  valuable  auti>ort 
have  gained  so  mt;|ch  repatation ;  but  here  again  the  endless 
tulogiofli  of  Fiaocd  is  repeated,  and  the  m^its  oft  Didot 
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are  compared  and  preferred  to  those  of  the  Italian  ,M.deLes« 
ser  proceeds  on  bis  journey  ^passing  through  Modena^  Bologna^ 
yjorence,  apd  some  other  towns,  which  however  by  some 
means  or  other,  all  agree  in  displeasing  his  fastidious  taste. 
One  is  ugly,  another  has  ill  dressed  women,  and  a  third  is  in- 
habited by  people  who  do  not  esteem  the  French  with  all 
that  fervour  which  our  author  so  imperiously  demands.  At  laat 
"Sienna  is  allowed  to  be  a  little  better,  but  the  sentiments  of 
admiration,  which  the  Surrounding  country  excited  at  first^ 
were  speedily  extinguished  by  the  fearfpl  news  of  the  assassi* 
nation  of  a  French  courier.  The  very  air  of  Tuscany  felt 
cold  to  this  inveterate  lover  of  France,  and  its  fair  valliesare 
stigmatized  as  barren  and  ugly  deserts.  In  the  words  of  a  poet 
whom  we  quote  from  memory,  and  perhaps  inaccurately. 

Pale  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 

A  ad  hates  the  excellence  it  cannot  reach.— » 

Having  arrived  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  M.  de  Lesser's 
displeasure  is,  if  possible,  augmented*  Indeed,  beseems  to 
have  abandoned  France  with  the  express  intention  of 
vilifying  the  manners,  the  actions,  and  the  territories  of  other 
nations.  The  following  account  is  given  of  the  don^inions  of 
the  pope : 

*  What  shall  I  say  of  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  as  far  as 
Rome  ?  Little  cultivation,  few  men,  women  who  disgrace  that  sweet 
aame,  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  which  seems  every  where  U>  accuse  the 
government  which  has  permitted  it  to  be  covered  with  heath, 
some  scattered  ruins,  vast  thoughts  which  seize  on  your  soul,  the 
phantom  of  ancient  Kome  which  presents  itself  to  the  i magi uatiqn, 
and  soon  thedome  of  St.  Peter's, which  shews  you  from  afar  the  roost 
important  of  the  works  of  modern  Rome.  At  last  we  approach  ;  wo 
pass  some  ruined  h(^u&es ;  we  are  in  Home.  We  cross  a  miserable 
little  yellowish  river;  it  is  the.  Tiber. 

*  What  genius  an^  what  exploits  must  have  been  necessary  toeqa- 
ble  the  Romans  to  confer  a^reputatioq  on  the  Tiber  !' 

Our  author,however,enteredRome  with  the  highest  expecta- 
ttons;  but  disappointment,  as  usual,  blasted  his  nopes,  and  be 
complains  of  meeting,instead  ot  Cssars  and  Cicero'8,notbing 
lut  Italian  signors.  Such  hopes,  however,  must  meet  disap- 
pointment; and  be  who  expects  great  men  and  entire  builder 
ings  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  is  more  like  an  in- 
habitant of  theJBicetre  broken  loose,  than  a  sensible  traveller. 
Home,  however, escapes  for  allttle  while,  and  M.de Lesser pro-r 
ceeds  without  delay  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  present  scenes  of 
more  important  events  than  he  is  likely  tp  describe.  We  need 
)i^rdl  V  mention  that  Naples  is  found  bv  our  traveller^:neailr 
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inferior  to  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  others.  This  book 
was  composed  for  the  precise  purpose  of  decrying  Ilaly,  and 
we  are  eternally  stunned  at  every  turning  with  the  repetition 
of  his  assurances  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  see  things*  in 
a  belter,  or  at  least  in  another  light  than  his  predecessors/  M. 
de  Lesser  is  a  devoted  slave  of  the  imperial  Buonaparte,  and 
breathes  ever  and  anon  his  execration  of  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution.  But  lest  even  in  blaming  these  exces- 
ses of  every  thing  cruel  and  infamous,  which  have  painted 
the  French  name  to  posterity  in  characters  of  blood,  he 
should  be  thought  by  contrast  to  praise  the  Italians,  he  af- 
firms that  the  Neapolitans,  during  their  revolution  of  fifteea 
days,  not  only  equalled  the  French  in  all  their  atrocities,  but 
actually  proceeded  during  three  days  to  the  length  of  selling 
human  flesh  in  the  markets. 

Naples,  however,  does  not  long  detain  our  traveller,  and  he 
proceeds  in  a  wretched  vessel,  manned  with  stupid  lanasmea 
and  an  ignorant  captain,  to  Palermo.  By  these  means  h^  ]$ 
driven  into  a  harbour  called  Milazzo,  and  obtains  another 
opportunity  of  abusing  the  Neapolitans,  AtMilai^zo  hemet 
wifh  two  English  merchants,  in  company  with  whom  he  em- 
barked in  a  boat  for  Palermo.  These  gentlemen  displeased 
our  author  by  their  reserve, and  gave  rise  to  the  following  re- 
marks :  '- 

*  I  shall  have  occasion  A  little  further  on  to  speak  of  the  stiffness 
which  appears-  in  the  diaracter  and  manners  of  the  English  ;  but 
Vhat  strikes  one  yet  more,  is  the  conttnua!  sadness  painted  on  their 
features.  An  Englishman  who  is  really  serious  may  be  v6ry  gay 
for  an  English  man.  They  seem  all  to  be  more  or  less  relations  of  ' 
their  countryman  Young.  They  are  not  the  less  estimable  in  many  res- 
pects, and  it  they  have  institutions  which  we  should  have  done  well 
to  leave  to  themselves,  they  have  also  others  much  less  boasted  of  and , 
jnucb  beltcr,which  we  might  have  borrowed  from  them  with  advantage. 
\Ve  should  not  havje  been  the  less  gay  for  that,  and  perhaps  they 
might  have  been  still  more  melancholy/ 

We  profess  ourselves  totally  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
institutions  of  our  country  have  thus  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  thi«?  Frenchniaa.  The  sagacity  of  the  reader  may 
be  more  fortunate.  However,  the  boat  succeeded  no  belter 
with  M.  de  Lesser  than  the  vessel,  and  he  was  obliged  after 
ail  to  proceed  by  land.  On  the  road  he  congratulates  him- 
self upon  the  strength  of  their  party,  which  freed  them  from 
the  apprehension  of  assassins;  and  relates  a  moving  story  of 
eighty-three  blind  French  soldiers  from  Egypt,  who  during 
the  last  war  landed  in  J5icily  and  were  murdered  by  the  in- 
^  abi tan  U.     We  appjaud  our  author's  buoiaiie  sy-mpathy^  aadi^ 
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agree  with  him  tbatwar  has  do  concern  with  blind  men,  any 
more  than  it  has  with  ladies  on  their  travels^  or  ambassadors 
on  their  road  hoaie^  who  have  trusted  to  the  ancient  laws 
of  civilized  war.  How  gratifying  it  would  be  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  so  humane  a  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
death  of 'the  Due  d'Enghien  or  of  Captain  Wright!  We 
almost  fear  the  agitation  of  thinking  about  such  atrocities 
might  be  too  much  for  a  man  bfhis  fine  feelings.     . 

M.  de  Lesser  declares  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  truth  ob- 
liged him  to  speak  ill  of  Sicily,  of  which  he  assures  us  that  ' 
the  rivers  are  without  bridges^  the  roads  incredibly  bad,  the 
people  few,  wretched,  and  savage,  and  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  displaying  a  moderate  soil  in  execrable  cultiva- 
tion. 

Palermo  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  our  modem 
Diogenes;  it  is  not,  according  to  him,  ^  ma^nificeDt,but  only 
a  pretty  town:  its  chief  place  or  square  is  very  middling, 
and  all  the  other  buildings  are  very  ordinary :   the   royal 

{lalace  is  remarkable  for  its  ugliness  only^^and  a  boasted 
buntain  appears  to'  our  author  to  be  in  very  bad  taste. 
These  last  observations  seem  to  agree  very  ill  with  his  first 
acknowledgment  of  the  prettiness  of  the  Sicilian  capitaU 
The  kin^  of  Naples  was  seen  by  M.  de  Lesser^  and  is  dis- 
patched in  the  following  terms  : 

*  This  prince  has  a  physiognomy  of  litfle  expression.  His  educa- 
tion  has  been  long  ago  censured  by  Durjos ;  it  would  appear  to 
hav«  been  a  very  bad  one  even  for  ^^aples.  It  has  lelt  to  this 
monarch  an  inexcusable  weakness  and  most  unkingly  habits.  Meet- 
ing one  day  one  of  the  officers  of  his  hoasehold  r*'  Fray,  sir,"  said  I 
.  to  him,  **  does  bis  majesty  retain  the  delight  which,  he  used  to  have 
in  fishing,  and  in  selling  the  fish  to  bis  people  himself?^' — **  No,  sir/ 
answered  the  officer  very  seriously,  **  his  maje^  ij^  too  busy  at  pre* 
sent;  he  is  making  butter/" 

Wc  have  already  observed  that' the  object  of  this  work 
•eenlls  to  be  double  ;  to  depreciate,  by  tlie  most  absurd  calum* 
Dies  and  notorious  falsehoods  all  foreign  nations,  bui  espe* 
'  cially  Italy  and  England,  and  to  exaggerate  by  the,  most 
falsome  praises  any  merit  the  French  may  be  justly  entitled 
Uf,  From  these  points  M.  de  Lesser  never  far  diverges^ 
sndbb  travelling  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  pretence,  or  as 
the  most  convenient  vehicle  of  the-i^base  of  other  conntriet 
and  the  exaltf^tion  of  his  own.  From  Palermo  we  are  sudden- 
ly transported  to  Paris,  and  in  a  long  digression,  he  'indul^ 
in  the  moitt  digiistiog  eulogium  of  every  dead  and  living 
thinff  that  Bears  the  name  of  Frencji.  The  only  excose  he 
has  Been  able  to  assign  for  this  precii)ital3  departure  from  hif 
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tubjecty  consists  in  the  great  esteem  which  all  foreigners 
entertain  for  Paris,  and  he  asertswith  every  apparent  mark  of 
firm  belief  that>  after  all,  the  further  a  man  removes  from  the 
Frc'nch  metropolis^  the  further  he  removes  from  civilization*  ' 
For  a  moment  we  are  carried  with  the  author  to  Naples,  and 
as  rapidly  abandon  the  consideration  of  it  to  attack  the  £ng« 
lish  writers^  and  especially  Sterne,  through  twelve  pages  of 
absurd  misconceptions,  *  which  are  concluded  by  the 
confession^  that  upon  reflection  he  believes  that  Sterne  was 
often  irooical  when  be  htid  been  condemned  as  serious* 
ThiB  pttit  tnaitre  o(  a  scribbler  has  even  the  folly  to  assert 
that  our  Young  owes  his  reputation  to  the  French,  wl)o; 
however,  have  praised  him  too  highly^  According  to  M. 
de  Lesser,  the  French  have  always  spoke  w^\l  of  the  Eng* 
lisb  ;  but  the  English  have  requited  them  by  unceasing 
haired  and  abuse,  and  it  is  now  time,  he  affirms,  to  pay  tbeia 
in  their  own  coin.  But  if  the  French  do  not  empiov  a  more 
skilful  diplomatist,  we  fear  they  will  not  succeed  in  their 
views  of  depreciation.  A  man  who  abuses  others  and 
praisesi  himself 'without  mercy  or  measure,  may  be  read» 
but  never  can  be  believed.  The  wretched  cur  that  fawns 
in  servile  submission  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  but  disturbs 
the  ears  of  others  by  his  incessant  barking,  is  neither  the 
object  of  feai;  nor  of  hatred,  but  of  derision  alone. 

'  Let  the  English  mob/  says  our  author,  ^  drunk  with  puiich  and 
strong  beer,  cry  Goddeut  when  they  see  in  every  pky  at  ieasit  one 
■  frenchman  presented  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  contemptible,  as  a  poltroon;  the  French  only  reven^  . 
tliemselves  of  their  absent  enemies  by  praising  and  applauding 
them/ 

Arthur  Young  is  introduced  to  receive  his  share  of 
punishment/for  confirming  the  accounts  of  all  ti-avellers  of 
the  indelicate  manners  of  the  French  ladies.  And  it  is  af- 
firmed that  this  writer,  who  dreams  only  of  turnips  and 
wheat,  falls  below  nothing  when  h^  abandons  the  subject  of 
agriculture.  We  cannot  follow  M.  Lesser  through  all 
th^  minutiae  of  hi*  career  of  nonsense,  and  must  now  proceed 
to  accompany  him  in  his  journey,,  with  the  certificate  that,  of 
all  writers  whom  we  have  ever  read,  he  is  the  most  vain  and 
prejudiced,  and  the  least  fitted  to  make  candid  observations 
or  profound  reflections. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  one  of  the  few  objects  which  have  ^ 
been  able  to  extort  a  reluctant  acknowledgment   ofadmiro* 
iion  from  our  traveller..    But  in  every  other  respect  ISaples 
pleased  hina  still  less  on  his  second  than  on   his  first  visits 
and  its  ioaamerabie  population  of  lazzaroais  disgusted  hiia 
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•till  more.  His  feelings  are  peculiarly  hart  by  the  wretclic J 
and  unseemly  appearance  of  the  troops^  so  different  from 
that  of  the  French  army,  of  which  the  motions  '  are  often 
elegant,  but  always  martial/  The  music  of  Italy  is  allowed 
by  M»de  Lesser  to  be  its  greatest  merit,  and  he  notices  the 
generally  extended  taste  for  harmony,  which  maybe  per- 
ceived among  the  lowest  people,  whose  ordinary  songs 
Inreatbe  an  air  of  refined  taste.  But  the  Italian  singers  are 
accused  of  an  effeminacy  of  style  incapable  of  noble  and 
energetic  sentiments.  Vve  are  assured  that  they  are  unable 
to  perform  in  true  taste  the  Marseillois  hymn  and  some  other 
French  airs,  or  eve;i  the  *  God  save  the  King'  of  the  German 
Handel.  If,  however,  we  are  to  give  due  ciedit  to  Mr.  Pin- 
Jkerton,  the  Germans  have  not  so  great  a  claim  to  the  com- 

Eosition  of  that  favourite  and  national  tune  as  they  have 
een  generally  imagined  lo  haye.  But,  in  fact,  we  are  still  less 
disposed  lo  listen  to  M.  de  Cesser's  opinion  on'  the  subject  of 
ZDusic  than  on  the  merits  of  nations.  The  French  enjoy  very 
little  reputation  out  of  France  for  e^'cellence  in  that  charm- 
ing art,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  their  musical 
pretensions  have  met  the  scorn  of  their  Italian  ntigh- 
CK>ur8,  who  can  cofupare  with  them  in  so  few  other  res- 
pects., •     • 

TbeNeapoIitan  statues  are  pronounced  to  be  btvux  mor- 
r^aiu:,  and  probably  one  part  of  their  excellence,  in  M.  de 
liesser'fl  eyes,  consists  in  their  being  chiefly  of  «u)cienl  dale, 
and  another  in  the  probability  of  theif  removal  into  his  dear 
and  native  France.  Of  the  Farnese  bull,  however,  our 
aulhor  has  nothing  to  say  but  that  it  is  very  handsome  for 
a  bull,  and  that  if  a  proper  choice  of  a  subject  be  the  first 
merit  of  art^it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  finer  sub<* 
^ects. 

*  That  of  Hercules,  for  example/  continues  he,  *  would  be  mucli 
letter.  But  I  beg  pardon  of  those  travellers  uho  speak  with  the 
lighest  estesm  oftbe  Farnese  HercuKs ;  I  have  observed  in  tha| 
.statue  the  most  bombastical  exaggeration  of  th«  human  form,  and 
liave  b^en  only  able  to  discover  the  head  of  a  "satyr  on  the  body 
of  a  porter.  No:  such  never  was  the  son  of  the  noble  Jupiter  and 
the  fair  Alcmena.  No:  he  is  no  god,  and  at  the  first  look  they 
would  have  excluded  him  from  Olympus.  He  presents  no  expres- 
sion but  that  of  a  caricature  of  strength.  Such  an  individual  might 
liave  been  Antaeus,  but  never  Hercules.  Besides,  I  know  many  zea- 
lous admireri  of  antiquity,  who  have  less  faith  in  the  Hercules  Far- 
nese than  in  many  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  ;  and  in  trut& 
this  is  the  one  of  the  old  established  reputations  which  astonishes 
me  the  most.'  • 
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To  give  some  sort  of  explanation  «f  this  harshness  of  jttds;- 
inent»  we  must  inform  our  readers  that  this  statue  was  partly 
surrounded  with  plaster  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  but  that 
it  is  to  remain  at  Naples  according  to  M.  de  Lesser^  and 
'we  may  suffer/  he  observes, 'greater  losses.'  Some  praise  i^ 
bestowed  on  a  few  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  an  Anti« 
nouSj  a  Venus,  and  a  Pallas,  with  one  or  two  otihers,  are  suc- 
cessively presented  to  our  admiration. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  remaining  account  of  Naples  and 
its  vicinity  is  a  series  of  fault-finding.  Ruins,  mountains, 
views,  and  lakes  are  mingled  in.one  mass  of  undistinguished 
censure.  The  grotto  del  Cant  is  condemned  as  the  scene  of 
a  barbarous  exploit  and  of  boyish  wonder,  and  our  author' 
consoles  himself  for  his  not  having  visited  the  tomb  of  Virgil 
by  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  worth  seeing.  It  appears  in  a 
note  that  M.  de  Lesser,  the  Zoilus  of  forei<;ners,  has  imitated 
some  morsels  of  the  prince  of  Latin  poets,  but  has  had  the 
prudence  not  to  publish  his  efforts.  We  pray  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  salutary  self-denial. 

Herculaneum  is  fairly  asserted  by  -our  author  not  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  going  to  see ;  and  he  expresses  ali  the 
indignation  of  an  enraged  antiquarian  at  the  removal  of  every 
thing  eAsily  portable,  from  the  remains  of  the  overwhelmed 
cily  to  the  museum  of  Portici.  This  idea  of  a  museum  is 
reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  though  he  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  it  contains  a  series  of  antiquities  such  as  the  whole 
world  could  not  equal.  But  the  arrangement  displeases  our 
fastidious  author,  who  hints  how  much  better  his  active  and 
ingenious  countrymen  would  have  managed  these  affairs.  The 
chateau  of  Portici  is  pronounced  to  be  sufficiently  beautiful, 
and  to  contain  mjrrors  of  France,and  of  Venice;  that  is  to  say, 
exclaims  M.  de  Lesser,  '  the  perfection  of  art  by  the  side  of 
its  infancy/  Some  of  the  apartments  of  this  castle  were  shut 
up,  and  could  not  be  shown  to  strangers  U^cause  aNeappIi- 
tan  princess  had  lately  died  there  of  a  pulmonary  consump« 
tion.  At  Naples  tiiat  disorder  is  believed  to  be  of  an  infec- 
tious nature,  and  every  thing  was  destroyed  which  had  ap« 
proHched  her  person,  as  if  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
plague  itself.  The  most  precious  furniture,  the  wainscoting, 
the  very  chimneys  of  her  apartments  were  torn  away  as  con- 
taining the  seeds  of  this  dreaded  disease,  which  in  England 
ive  regard  with  so  much  comparative  coolness.  The  gar- 
dens of  Portici,  we  learn,  derive  their  greatest  beauties  from 
their  position; and  as  nothing  in  this  book  can  exist,  without 
-  fi  relation  of  inferiority  to  the  native  country  of  the  author, 
it  \%  aclded  that  besides  they  are  not  equal  to  many  things 
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'  which  W€  have  Id  France/  Pooapeiij  tbe  6tber  andentcity 
vhich  was  buried  under  the  ashes  of  tbe  Italian  volcano,  was 
also  visited  by  M.  de  Lesser^  and  if  it  does  not  escape  from 
bis  bands  with  unqualiGed  praises^  it  at  least  has  the  fortune 
to  please  him  in  some  respects.  He  notices  the  number  of 
half  incinerated  manuscripts  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  ruins  of  this  unfortunate  place^  and  laoients^  as  everv 
lover,  of  the  fine  arts  must  do,  the  extreme  slowness  wita 
which  these  antient  writings  are  attempted  to  be  decy- 
phered.  It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  object  to  re- 
cover, if  possible,  some  of  these  precious  morsels  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ignorance 
of  a  long  series  of  barbarous  ages.  It  is  an  attempt  of  truly  na- 
tional and  royal  importance  and  dignity  to  exert  every  possible 
iDeans,beforethe  progressive  work  of  destruction  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  time ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  reflect  that  in 
this  country  tbe  only  example  has  been  afforded  of  steady  ap- 
plication to  this  object.  The  discoveries,  we  fear,  have  not 
been  so  great  as  they  deserve  to  have  been,  but  we  must  not 
therefore  despair  of  some  portion  of  success.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  French, who  have  with  little  exception  always 
.ahown  themselves  disposed  to  patronize  the  fine  arts,  will 
exert  themselves  in  this  attempt  when  they  hdve  tbe  means 
in  their  hands.  We  are  not  so  national  as  to  deny  them  the 
merit  which  they  justly  deserve,  nor  should  we  repine  at  their 
•uccess  in  ^o  desirable  a  pursuit.  In  the  present  state  of 
things  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  Meapoiitans,  who 
are  employed  in  the  labour  of  unrolling  and  decyphering 
the  haU' burnt  manuscripts,  are  paid  in  so  wretdied  a  manner 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  from  them  any  extraordinary 
exertions  or  any  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

The  grt'ater  part  of  our  author's  attention  in  the  remainder 
of  his'work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Rome  and  its 
territory.  It  isjmpossible  for  us  to  pursue  in  detail  tbe  vari- 
ous subjects  whi^h  are  treated  under  this  head,  and  very  few 
remarks  on  a  very  few  topics  must  conclude  our  account  of 
this  performance.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  is  described 
at  some  length,  and  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  is  admitted 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  is  afraid  of  condemning  His  own 
taste  instead  of  the  object  before  him  ;  one  observalioQ,  how* 
ever,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from  making,  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  man; and  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  at  raris,  though  infinitely 
of  less  dimensions,  hat,  however,  a  more  beautiful  portal,  and^ 
a  cupola  more  light  and  agreeable  to  tbe  e^*e  than  those  of 
St.  Peter's*    M.  de  Lesioc  does  not  fail  to  yiutthecekhralti 
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library  of  the  Vatican,  which  he  aHows,  notwithstanding  the 
sacrifices  which  it  was  obliged  to  make  to  that  of  Paris^  to  be 
still  an' excellent  coli^lion.  He/ cannot,  however,  r^rain 
from  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  shabbiness  of  the  binding 
of  the  books  of  so  famous  a  library.  *  In  general/  he  con- 
tinues, '  Italy  is  too  modest  in  its  method  oR  binding,-  as 
England  is  cf^en  too  magnificent,  and  it  is  in  France  alone 
that  the  happy  medium  is  attained/  One  of  their  binders^ 
M.  de  Lesser  informs  us,  named  Bozerian  the  elder,  joins 
when  he  chuses  all  t'%3  nicety  which  isfoundTn  England  to  the 
taste  which  exists  only  in  his  country.  We  should  realljr 
think  even  our  author^  compatriots  must  be  disgusted  wjih 
iim  eternal  note  of  praise.  It  is  notorious  that,  though  ^. 
one  time  the  French  workmen  bound  books  belter  than  the 
English,  the  latter  have  now  obtained  a  decided  superiority  in 
this  subsidiary  art  of  literature. 

While  M.de  Lesser  is  considering  the  merits  of  that  rem- 
nant  ofstatues  which  the  disgraceful  rapacity  of  the  French 
has  yet  left  for  a  little  time  to  adorn  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
World,  he  is  led  to  make  some  observations  on  the  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  antique  costume  by  the  modern  artists 
who  represent  the  heroes  of  these  latter  days.  There  is  cer- 
tainly, as  he  observes,  something  ridiculous  in  cloathinga  king 
of  Prussia  or  of  England  in  th^  robes  of  an  ancient  emperor 
of  Rome,  and  it  is  yet  worse  and  more  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  sound  taste  to  represent  them,  at  has  been 
sometimes  done,>partially  or  wholly  naked.  No  doubt  artfsts 
have  felt  and  combated  with  the  opposite  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling the  lowness  of  a  familiar  habit  with  the  sentiments 
of  grandeur  and  Nobleness  which  they  wish  to  express. 

*  Besides /says  our  author,  *  what  do  artists  complain  of?  Whohin* 
ders  them  from  making  Venuses,  Mercuries,  &ceJ  Who  forbids  them 
to  carve  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  i  Nobody.  We  desire  only 
that  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  misfortune  of  representing  • 
modern,  they  should  submit  to  their  fate  with  a  good  grace;  and 
represent  him  such  as  we  see  him,  and  such  as  we  are  ac,customed 
to  k>ve  and  respect  him.  We  desire  also  that  tbey  should  not,  under 
the  pretext  of  seizing  a  fine  idea  of  a  figure,  lose  sight  altogether 
of  resemblance.  That,  I  know,  is  the  lowest  merit  of  a  portraiti  and 
yet  more  so  of  a  statue,  but  perhaps  tt  will  be  allowed  to  be  some 
merit.'  > 

A  little  further  on  M.  de  Leaser,  baring  nearly  concluded 
his  observations  on  Rome,  remarks  that  perhaps  be  is  now  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  he  might  introduce  an  account  of 
the  numerous  obelisks  of  that  city,  for  which  the  Romans- 
have  a  great  affection,  because^  caonstiog  of  one  piece  of 
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ttone^  they  must  have  beeo  transported  from  Egypt  with  as- 
tonishing labour.  But  our  author  considers  chem  as  possess- 
ing no  other  merit,  and  to  be  neither  beautiful  in  their  appear- 
ance, nor  ingeni(>usin  their  construction.  He  acknowledges 
that  by  this  method  of  seeing  and  judging,  he  loses  the  ad- 
Tan  tage  of  introducing  many  fine  expressions^  and  avows  that 
iftome  years  ago  he  would,himself  have  declaimed  in  the  very 
way  which  he  now  condemns.  To  prove  this  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  readers,  £|  long  chapter  is  introduced  containing 
the  description  of  a  city,  composed  in  this  bombastical  man- 
ner ;  and  having  enjoyed  for  some  time  clie  perplexity  of  the 
teadei*,  he  condescends  to  explain  the  riddle,  and  gives  the 
necessary  information  that  the  city  described  was  Paris* 
The  morsel  is  worthy  of  the  author. 

When trealingof  the  stateof  Italian  literature,M.  de  Tiesser 
Enumerates  the  few  modern  writers  who  have  pretensions  ta 
any  considerable  merit,  and  <5bserves. probably  with  more  jus- 
tice than  he  generally  shows,  that  the  rarity  of  good  au- 
thors in  that  language  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  com[- 
mon  centre  of  re-union,  and  froni  the  division  of  their  coun- 
try into  numerous  and  weak  principalities.  In  Italy,  it  is 
observed  that  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  good  pro- 
menades, if  only  we  except  pe'ople  to  walk  on  them.  Walk- 
ing we  have  long  known  is  considered  as  the  mark  of  vulga- 
rity in  Italy,  and  a  carriage  is  as  essential  to  a  woman  of  any 
tank  above  the  lowest,  as  a  gown.  But  we  are  not  to  believe, 
in  compliment  to  our  cynic,  that  the  garden  of  the  world 
contains  no  walks.  Our  author,  however,  suspects  that  it  may 
be  from  .a  certain  coquetry  that  the  Italian  ladies  use  th^ir 
carriages  so  constantly  :  ^  for  they  walk  »o  ill  in  general,  and, 
above  all,  appear  to  do  so  to  those  who  have  been  accuse 
.  tomed  to  the  easy  grace  so  natural  to  the  TreDch  women 
when  they  w&lk,  that  it  is  in  fact  wiser  for  them  to  shhl 
themselves  up  in  their  melancholy  carriages.'  M.  de  Lesser 
i%  not  disposed,  however,  to  quarrel  entirely  with  the  Italiaa 
dames  for  their  aversion  to  walking,  which  he  informs  u» 
that  he  considers,  with  Voltaire,  as  the  most  insipid  of  all 
Amusements:  and  he  has  formed  a  system  jupon  this  idea,  that, 
since  walking  is  so  stupid  a  diversion,  the  women  who  love 
It  must  be  yery  innocent  in  themselves.  In  this  way  lie  pro- 
poses to  form  a  thermometer  of  female  virtue^  and  to  rank 
those  highest,  wholove  walking  best. 

'  Thus/  says  he,  *  if  roy  thermometer  be  U9ed,  the  husband  who  would 
know  his  wife's  disposition  and  the  trust  to  be  put  in  her,  would 
only  have  to  consult  it  in  order  to  learn  to  what  degree  she  loveU 
walking.    Obsenrei^this  applies  only  to  the  taste  for  walking^  whick 
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is  nothing  bat  walking ;  for  if  tfie  walk  which  was  loved  had  anf 
object,  that  would  change  every  thing ;  and  one  would  find  sometimet 
that  a  virtue  which  appeared  to  be  of  twenty  degrees,  would  ikli  iiu« 
mediately  below  zero/        ^ 

The  worst  of  this  thermometer  Vvould  be,  that  it  would  re- 
quireanother  thermometer  to  show  when  it  pointed  right,  atid 
we  fear  all  M.  de  Lessor's  ingenuity  and  vanity  are  yet 
too  small  to  fathom  the  female  heart. 

The  conversazioni  of  Italy  are  defined  by  this  gentlemaa 
to  be  assemblies  of  people  who  do  not  converse;  and  the  Italian, 
sodiiFuse  when  he  writes,  so  loquacious  when  he  speaks,  see9 
company  only  in  order  to  game.  Such  an  cissembly  may  be  sup-* 
posed  to  have  been  little  to  the  taste  of  a  Frenchman,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  meets  little  of  liis  approbation.  The  subject  of  cicis« 
beos  is  next  handled,  and  for  once  we  are  prepared  lo  agree 
with- our  author's  sentim«nLsu  Nothing  canoe  more  degrad- 
ing to  the  human  character  than  such  a  practice,  which  i« 
equally  revolting  to  sound  morality,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
happiest  relations  of  society.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  seems  to 
create  no  disunion  of  families,  and  appears  to  be  a  com- 
position made  by  the  wife  with  the  husband,  to  be  unfaithful 
only  with  one  man.  Avery  singular  circumstance  is  men-* 
tioned  as  sometimes  still  occurring.  The  Italian  wife,  com- 
plete mistress  of  herself  is  not  misncss  of  her  house:  the  bus* 
band  keeps  the  purse,  defrays  ail  theexpences,  allows  her  a 
moderate  sum  fpr  what  we  should  tall  pin  inoney,  and  all  U*^ 
rest  is  absolutely  under  his  controul :  and  *  if  the  mistress 
pf  the  family  wishes  to  eat  any  thing  at  other  hours  than 
those  of  ordinar}'  repast,  she  must  send  out  to  purchase  it, 
and  must  pay  for  it  with  her  own  uiouey/ 

The  following  anecdote  is  related,  and  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trative of  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  Italians,  and  of  thd 
small  regard  paid  by  them  to  t lie  lives  and  limbs  of  others. 
An  Italian  speaks.    ^ 

*  They  accuse  us  of  being  vindictive:  but  hear  bow  I-  acted.  In 
my  early  youth  I  went  soiuciinies  to  vibit  certain  la;lics  :  that  couu* 
terfeit  abbe  whom  you  have  juitsetn,  knew  it,  and  he'  informed  my 
father  of  it,  whoscohled  me  and  betit  me  cruelly.  I  respect  n»y 
father,  but  I  could  not  dispense  with  revenging  myself  on  the  iji- 
former.  I  intended  at  first  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  abbe  at  the  corner  uf 
a  street  and  kill  him,  but  I  was  struck  with  pity,  and  resolved  first  t^ 
consult  a  lawyer  on  the  punishment  which  it  is  usual  to  indict  on  bnch 
as  revenge  themselves  on^hyse  occasions.  I  learned  that  thcpenaitj 
was  so  much  for  a  blQW  on  thehead,  so  much  for  a  muime^i  arm,  twenty 
crowns  for  a  brqkeuleg,  &c.  I  wished  to  learn  also  how  much  they  took 
for  a  man  chat  was  killed^    I  understood  that*"  nothing  was  dcter- 
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mined  on  that  subject,  and  was  assured  that  these  accidents^were  ai- 
■Kwt  alw&ys  unpunished.  You  see,  gentlemen,  what  was  my  ifUeresI 
in  tb^se  circumstances ;  nevertheless,  in  spice  of  that,  1  bad  compas* 
sjon^^n  the  abbe  ;  'and  I  preferred  paying  the  twenty  crowns,  and 
broke  his  legs.'  ^ 

On  aootber  occasion  general  Duhesme,  whes  be  took  posa 
oession  of  Naples  in  179S,  was  pestered  witB  aolicitiitiODS 
from  the  friends  of  people  in  prison,  *«iho  wished  their  liberty. 
He  began  to  ask  of  what  the  prisoners  were  guilty^  and 
they  stated  the  crimes  as  far  as  tliey  could.  *  But  what  did 
tAts m^an  AoV  inquired  the  genera).  'Oh  !  nothing/  answer* 
ed  somebody, '  he  poniarded' his  wife  !' 

M.  de  Lfesserconcludes  his  account  of  Rpnoe  with  a  gene* 
lal  retrospect  of  all  its  merits  and  defects,  and  bestows  Borne 
pages  on  a  vain  endeavour  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  this  ancient  metropolis,  which  now  contains  no  more 
than  160,000  inhabitants.  The  account  here  given  of  this  di* 
uiiuution  of  population,  an  evil  which  is  still  progressive,  as- 
signs as  the  cause  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  But  thougb 
part  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  unwholesome  vapours 
irom  the  surrounding  marshes,  thcf  whole  cannot  beex'plain- 
~cd  in  this  manner.  It  appeals  evidently  tfa'ut  Rome  was 
raised  to  its  former  grandeur  and  size  solely  by  the  influx 
of-inhabitants  into  the  metropolis  of  an  immense  and  power- 
ful empire  ;  that  it  remained  populous  as  long  as  its  empire 
remained  great;  that  it  declined  with  a  regular dec'by,  proporti- 
oned to  that  of  the  vast  body  of  which  it  was  the  head  ;  that 
the  immense  power  exercised  by  the  popes,  for  a  while  delay- 
ed its  destruction,  and  attracted  totheseatof  therrresideiicea 
crpwd  of  ecclesii»stics,  foreigners,  and  creatuies  of  their  boun- 
ty ,who  by  the  sums  which  they  expended  contributed  to  8up« 
port  the  population.  But  that  decay,  which  now  becomes 
more  visible,  and  which  will  probably  proceed  with  rapid  step* 
toconvert  the  capital  of  the  world  iriio  an  I  tal inn  village,  has 
arisen  from  the  conjoined  causes  of  bad  government,  con- 
tracted territory,  and  the  diminution  of  the  papal  atitbority. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  effect  cftn  be  attributed  to  tbe-tnsalu- 
Wity  of  the  country,  which  ai\ivays  existedrin  one  degree 
or  other,  and  was  not  found  incompatible  with  the  nreatneki 
of  imperial  Rome  in  the  vigour  of  mantiood^though  it  may 
propel  the  down  (ait  of  its  old  age.  ■ 

Slaving  thus  finished  his-  eourse  of  Italian  abase, -M.  de 
Lesser  piuceeds  towards  France,  and  arriving  on  the  borders 
-of  Switzerland,  through  part  of  which  also  be  passed,  ezpre»- 
-ses  his  regret  that  tiie  state  of  his  health  did  not  permit  btm 
to  |»erambiilate  the  Helvetian  4erhtory,-  tin  A  comfwtJui 
*eouutrymen  (kith  the  iutoUit^ence  that  itaiso^  as  imU  as  Ita^T 
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bad  received  the  moH  exaggerated  praise.  Of  Geneva  a  &«[ 
words  ooijr  are  aaid^  for  the  purpose  of  afibrdiog  the  author 
au  opportunity  of  declaring^  bis  detestatioo  of  the  rhapsQ*-' 
dies  of  the  eloquent  Rousseau.  Atlength  he  renenters  Fraupet 
jtfid  concludes  ia  these  words  bis  travels  and  bis  book : 

*  Oh  !  France !  charming  country !  where  I  had  the  good  fortum^ 
lo  be  born  !  one  never  quits  thee  with  impunity^  Celebrated  fur  the 
rich  beauty  of  thy  soily  for  the  sociability  of  thy  infaahitantSy  for  all  the 
eomforts  of  civilised  life,  thou  meritest  thy  reptttation,  and  no« 
thing  is  so  rare.  I  would  love  thee  without  all  that,  and  even  if 
tkou  wert  not  ny  country :  but  it  is  not  without  pleasure  that,  afte^ 
seeing  other  countheS|  I  perceive  bow  much  reason  1  have  to  con« 
gratiilaCe  myself  on  mine.  Yet,  one  does  welt  to  travel  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere, '^bttt»  as  Montesquieu  said,  itisiu  France  only  that  ene 
can  Kve.* 
And  in  like  nanner  we  conclude  oar  criticism ; — 
Oh !  CreQz6 !  Creut6 !  sensible  writer !  whom  we  have  bad 
the  misfortune  to  read!  one  never  quits  thee  without  pleasure* 
Celebrated  for  the  bigotry  of  thy  prejudices,  for  the  nation^ 
ality  of  thy  praises,  for  all  the  pert  coxcombry  of  thy  coun- 
try^ thou  meritest  thy  reputation,  and  nothing  is  so  rare. 
We  could  laugh  at  thee  without  all  that^  and  even  if  thou 
wert  not  a  Frenchman :  but  ift  is  not  without  pleasure  that« 
after  reading  thy  books^  we  perceive  how  much  reason  we 
Jbave  to  prefer  those  of  our  own  country.  Ye?,  one  does  well 
to  read  French  works,  but  it  is  not  to  such  as  thine  that  we 
can  tmsfV 

Abt.  II. — P/iiloiopkisch' Kritische  Ftrglcichung  von  vierzehn, 

Phi/otophical  and  Critical  Comparison,  of  Fourteen  of  th$ 

.    Jncicnt  and  Modern  Languages  of  Europe  \  namely,  ike 

Creek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanim,  Portuguese,  French,  Engf 

lisk,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Polish,  Russiang 

Lithuanian.    Bjf  Un.  D.  Jenisch.     8vo      Bedin. 

THIS  subject  was  proposed  by  (he  RQ;^al  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  the  above  essay  obtained  the  price. 
The  author,  whose  premature  death  was  a  lofs  to  the  learned  - 
warldj  had  published  several  works,  which,  like  the  present^ 
nani^st  great  depth  of  r^acrarch  and  variety  of  erudition* 
iiis  principal  fault  consisted  in  being  rather  too  precipitate 
in  all  his  publioaiions.  like  a  great  and  highly  iauirnced 
philologist  of  our  own  country,  Gilbert  WakeBeld,  be  com* 
jmttted  to  the  press  what  he  bad  sometimes  only  very  imper* 
'fecilj  digested  in  his  own  mind.  M.  Jenisch  assures  oa 
tbat  tlie  above  work  was  finished  in  eig^igf  f^ljCo^M* 
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men  ^ould  have  required  longer  time  for  the  mere  selection 
6f'thepfDofs  and  examples  with  which  the  work  abounds*. 
The  subject  ii^\f,  the  object  of  which  was  to  apprecfate  the 
peculiar  excellences  and  defects  of  so  man^  aifferent  Ian* 
geagesj  demanded  deep  research  and  great  ghilosopfaical  acu- 
men, f n  formiug  such  an  estimate^*  in  discriminating  the 
niceties  of  idiotp  and  the  evanescent  shades  of  diflferencey 
determinate  ideas  and  expressions  must  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain.  Buttbese  difficulties  did  not  impede  the  progress 
of  the  writer.  His  dictioQ  is  ficieat,  and  his  ideas,  clear ; 
but  he  harries  over  many  parts  where  longer  atteotiou  and 
deeper  research  were  necessary.  Nevertheless,  though  parts 
of  the  work. may  appear  superficial^  this  is  far  from  being 
the  character  of  the  whole. 

To  examine  the  peculiarities  of  so  many  languages,  to 
compare  them,  and  to  pass  a  correctjudgment  on  the  defects 
and  excellences  of  each^  is  an  undertaking  which  of  itself 
indicates  multiplicity  of  knowledge»and  of  which  the  success^^ 
fnl  execution  must  manifest  extraordinary  ability.  That 
,  the  author  has  at  least  in  some  degree  succeeded,  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  the  learned  academy  in  favour  of  bis 
>irork. 

The  author  displays  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
.literature  of  the  different  peo^e  whose  language*^ he  reviews, 
which  could  not  have  been  acquired  merely  at  second  hand  ; 
jipd  more  mature  constderatioq  ^ly  wad  wanting  to  rendei 
the  work  complete.  In  the  choice  of  his  examples  he 
has  displayed  considerable  taste  and  .discernment.  In 
soiiie  instances  better  exai^ples  might  have  been  found  ^  bat 
in  such  an  undertaking  the  ma^ss  of  materials  was  too  great 
for  equal  attention  to  be  paid  to  aU.  Tt^e  work  has  manj 
excellent  ideas,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  elaborated. 
-  The  first  part  contains  an  explapation  of  the  principles  by 
Vhich  the  preference  which  isdueto  an^  language  should 
•be  determined,  Here  a  long  treatise  is  insertra  on  the  arti- 
cle.  ,  The  Acond  part  contains  an  examination  of  the  niost 
'celebrated  of  the  ancient  and  modei*A  Um^iiagea  aecordinj| 
ta  the  principles  which  have  b^eo  pre'viousfy  exploiifed.  Tbis 
tfxamiaation  is  coodvcted  wi^h  a  reference  to  four  principal 
points;  to  the  cQpioumess  of- a  fangiiage,  the  cnerga^  the 
penpicuiit/,'hnd  the  A^rmoitiy.  In  the  first  section  isciiscus* 
ssed  the  verbal  fo^rmation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan^ua^es; 
jof  tli^  languages  which  have  derived  their  origTn  trom 
4he  Latin;  of  the  German  and  the  Slavonic  languages,  l^t 
««utbor  next  considers  the  rithnesfebf  langu^e  iti  geneml, 
■and  particularly  in  reference  t6  the  Greek  atid  Lathi.  Th* 
^  ^general  charader  of  modern  languages  ts  ex[)lainod  and 
compared  with  tho-ancient ;  the  modern  iaoguagee  artfn»in« 
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f>areci  tvilh  the  ancient  ai»d  •with  each  other,  iaa  general 
aurvcy  of  tbe  original  creative  ge;Qius  of  the  coHective  ancient 
and  modern  lLterature>  and  in  a  specific  codvparison  of  the 
copouflness  of  modern  languages  with  each  olbqr.    The  lan- 
guages deriyed  from  the  iSitin  are  next  appreciated  in  refer- 
ence to  their  poetry  and  their  prose,  the  stjleof  their  coq- 
versAlion  abd  philosophy 4    The  copious.ness.Qf  the  Slavonic 
tongues  is  considered.     The  second  section  treats  of  the 
energy;  the  verbal,  grammatical^  and  national  energy  is  ex- 
plained. .The  ancient  languages  are  considered  in  respeqt 
to  this  energy;  the  languages  derived  froai  the  Latin  are 
considered  in  respect  to  their  verbal,  grammatical,  aud  na- 
tional energy ;  and  the  author  next  proceeds,  to  the  German 
and  Slavonic  languages.     The   third  section    treats  of  the  . 
verspicuityf  namely,  of  the  verbal  distinctness  of  the  aoiA^'nt 
languages,  of  the  polished  smoothness  of  their  grammatical 
construction,  of  their  verbal  collocation.     Next   follows  an 
estimate  of  the  verbal  distinctness  of  the  languages  derived 
from  the  Latin,  of  their  grammatical  niceties,  andthe  order  of 
their  diction.    The  German  language  is  then  discussed  in  the 
same  manner,'   ^nd  the  Slavonic  languages  are  compared  in 
reference  to  their  perspicuity.     The  fourth  section  treats  of 
harmony  ;  of  the  harmony  of  the  ancient  languages,  of  the 
languages  derived  from  the. Latin,  of  the  Gel*man,   of .  the 
Siavomc;  and  the  whole  ends  with  some  observations  on  the 
degree  in  which  the  living  languages,  which  have  been  com- 
pared, are  sue  eptible  of  ornament.     None  of  these  divisions 
are  neglected,  though  they  are  not  all  adequately  explained. 
The  comparisons  which  are  instituted  between  many  of   the 
languages  are  scanty  andimperfect ;  but  an  abundance  of  in- 
teresting ideas  pervades  the  composilion.     The  work   will 
delight  the  curious  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  the 
most-civilized  nations  :  and  even  the  critic,   though  he  jna^ 
And  many  causes  of  disatisfaction,  cannot  well    peruse  it 
without  improvement*  . 

*  The  properties  by  which  language  may  become  a  perfect 
ihstrument  for  the  adequate  expression  of  ideas  and^ sen- 
sations are  resolved,  as  we  have  seen,  ijito  copiousness,  ener- 
gy,  perspicuity,  and  harmony*  These  are»  according  to 
this  arrangement,  treated  as  the  grounds  of  preference,  in 
respect  to  which  every  particular  language  should  be  tried 
when  we. appreciate  jts  eitcellence.  But  tlie  essential  sliould 
precede  the  advedtitioa^.  -A  vocabulary  sufficiently  copious 
for  the  expre^ion  of  all  the  shades  of  our  ideas  is  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  afford  a  distinct  representation  of 
ibe  thought  which  is  harboured  in  the  mind.  The  speaker 
ITastv  a  su&cteu^  number,  of  perspicuous  signs,  before  he 
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.  seeds  takeany  concern  almitmer^  or  haormoay.  The  , 
spicnily  of  language  shoold  accordingly  be  discusaed  befiate 
tne  energy.  Tne  author  indeed  aays  that  ^very^  rade  and 
nncaltiTated  language  exceeds  the  more  polished  and  i^ 
fined  in  energy  «nd  force.  But  this  is  an  aoeidental  Piopc»- 
ty  of  the  lansuage  of  men,  which  ia  gfeo%  mider  tne  eo»» 
tronl  of  the  fancy  and  aiections^  andtliehialorieal  peim 
of  view  is  at  least  not  that  from  which  the  cfitevioa  of  mu 
ference  can  be  drawn.  He  speaka  much  ef  the  lemOi^ 
ment  of  language^  without  accnnstely  definin|;  this  vagw 

*  idea.  The  language  of  uneiviKaed  men  easify  dkq^ats 
with  the  refinements  of  grammar,  bat  ti^  are  indi^ieoaaUe 
in  the  language  of  a  polished  people.  The  refiaementa  of 
speech  depend  on  delicacy  of  discriminatioo.  S^^nawhlck 
represent  the  most  delicate  disGriOHnations  of  ideas  and  ohr- 
^tractions,  with  their  diversified  shades,  which  we  do  nol 
find  in  every  language,  are  prooft  of  singular  nioety  of  io« 
flection  and  discriminatioa  in  particular  mdivi<raab  by 
whom  they  are  first  emploved,  and  of  the  whole  nation  fajr 
which  thev'^are  adopted.  iThese  add  to  the  reasons  of  pre- 
ference which  any  language  may  possess,  and  they  are  in^ 
dispensahly  requisite  in  philosophical  specalationa*  Bnl 
it  is  not  true  that  by  means  of  them  aioae  the  mind  can  be 
sufiiciently  elevated  to  contemplate  the  worth  and  esaen.^ 
iof  virtue,  or  the  general  good  and  happiness  of  mankina 
Iti  the  schools  they  may  serve  to  propagate  scieatifie  tnitb  i 
'but  the  human  mind  may  dispense  with  the  system  of  the 
schools. 

But  we  lose  sight  of- particular  defecta  in  the  iateresV 
which  is  excited  by  the  perasal  of  the  whole*  The- first  part 
contaius  miny  interesting  passages,  parUculaily  those  in 
which  examples  are  produced  from  particnlar  hngnages 
that  are  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  argunient; 
the  second  part  is  still  more  excelknt  and  ebiborate.  Tlie 
consequences  of  dissecting  a  language  ^iMo  the  mens  net- 
work of  abstraction,  are  verified  in  the  fate  of  ^  Latin^  ik^ 
the  epoch  of  the  schoolmen,  in  which  it  was  graduallv  re- 
duced to.  a  skeleton,"  which  no  poet  or  orator  was  able  to 

*  clothe  with  muscle  and  with  fleshy  The  diffeseoce  is  well 
shewn  between  the  refinement  of  the  Greek  language  by  the 
philosophers  and  critibs  on  the  '<Me  hand,  and  by  ibo 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  on  the  oihuer«  The  autboc 
judiciously  remarks  thecumbdoas  and  tratling  coarse  whtchia 
given  to  the  modem  European  languages,  with  the  cxoep- 
tion  of  those  of  Kusiiaaod  Poland,  *  by  their  tengauxjliary 
words  and  the  incessant  use  of  tbearticlei^  while  he  shewa 
the  advantages  of  a  free  collocation^of  the  wtords,in  aespeet 
to  which  the  two  above  mentioned  Slavonic  languages  ap^ 

arOXimate    those  of  cluucio    fintmni^v  Vis»    oUn   «*nmnflr^s. 
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tiie  graniiQatioiJ  sinictiive  of  luagnages,  partiralarly  of .  tl«»  ^ 
Greeks  which  ifarows  conaiderable  light  on  the  genius  of 
ttMU  people,  wkiefa  it  so  visible  to  their  gwnaiflticai  xegi|la«- 

iiODS. 

In  the  seetion  on  eneigy^  Si,  Jenisob  remaiks  that  the  co* 
pbttsMssof  the  Latin  cannot  be  so  sreat  as  that  of  the 
viodem  ianf|pa{gcs^  which  are-«nlargea  with  so  many  new 
tenns  fignUKmntof  so  mxnj  new  icleas  that  have  b<ten  pro- 
tteetd  by  the  new  discoveries  in  nature  and  in^  art«  Hence 
likewise  theoMdern  kngnages  have  been  enriched  with  sp 
many  newoombioations^  and  as  these  combinations  coo- 
^titate  the  ^aotpttl  beauty  of  poetic  latigaafe^  the  Ian* 
giiag!ss  of  modern  fiorope  will  be  found  to  excdf  the  ancient 
io  an  emberant  variety  of  allnsion  and  of  ima^ry^  wttb 
which  vpeexpect  to  be  charmed  in  the  diction  ot  the  poet. 
The  ascient  languages  are  more  rich'than  the  modem  in  bar* 
snony  of  sound,  but  their  phraseology  is  comparatively  bar* 
l>en  in  iieauty  and  divessity  of  combination.  ^They  are  mors 
susceptible  of  music,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same 
resplendent  stores  of  metaphorical  ornament ;  and  if  the 
language  of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  muse  be  more  agiee^ 
able  to  the  ear,  that  of  modern  poetry  will  be  found  greatljr 
superior  in  itd  power  of  interesting  the  sensibility. 

The  Roman  language  was  in  possession  of  derivative  and 
formative  syllables,  as  #eil  to  the  Greek ;  but  in  the  lstter» 
the  eulture  of  which  was  begun  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
f  roaeooted  with  more  nicety  and  solicitude,  tne  use  was 
more  frequent  and  dtfFosive ;  hence  the  language  was  carri* 
ed  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  we  iiod  it ;  while  on 
the  contrary  the  Roman  was  less  seasonably  and  more  par- 
tially improved*  But  this  was  principally  owin^  to  the  con* 
tinual  wars  and  political  commotions  amid  which  the  Ian* . 
guage  arose,  which  allowed  less  leisure  for  the  scientific  ac* 
livity  of  ttie  mind.  It  is  justly  remarked  that  the  many  dia« 
4eets,  which  wereeogntfted  on  the  Greek  language,  wer^  the 
aeurcesof  its  improvement  and  its  wealth;  while  only  one> 
or  at  least  one  principal  dialect  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Latin.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Ionic  dialect  of  Ho« 
mer  was  nothing  else  than  such  a  mixture  of  incongru* 
'cos  materials  4tt  the  ^  LiMgua  Franca'  of  the  trading  nations 
of  the  Levant;  since  the  mixture  of  so  many  different  Ian- 

ua^s,  as  the  modern  Greekj  the  French,  Arabic^  and 

urkish  could  never  be  melted  down  into  one  wejl  consolidate 
ed  whole.  The  character  of  the  French  language,  is  ingeni<» 
ously  depicted^  it  is  more  flowing  than  fuU,  more  rotund 
than  energetic,  more  supple  than  strong.  It  is  a  mere  tissue 
of  airy  pratt)e>  pMrila  frivolity^  and  tastdesa  bombast;  and 
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though  it  may  be  the  most  polished,  it  is  cerlaioly  the  moit 
meagre  and  flitnsv  of  all  the  £uropeaii  ladguagetw 

The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  resemble  each  other 
in  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  participle ;  but  in  respect 
to  its  application,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gerund,  the  Ita- 
lian  is  very  superior  to  the  French.  The  languages  derived 
from  theliatin  are  wanting  in  compounds  ;in  this  respect  ihe 
preference  of  copiousness  is  due  to  the  German  ;  but  the 
ibrmer  possess  other  sources  of  wealth  in  the  advantages 
nrhich  they  derive  from  the  infusion  of  the  Latin.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  English,  tiie  terminations  of  which 
ace  partly  of  Latin,  and  partly  of  German  origin.  | 
r  Of  energy  it  is  said  that  the  diction  of  the  poet  furnishes 
the  be^t  criterion.  According  to  our  author,  every  rude  Ian* 
guage  surpasses  the  cultivated  in  energy  and  force.  This 
may  be  granted,  but  both  should  have  been  compared  and 
more  closely  explained  in  order  to  form  a  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  the*  question.  If  the  Hebrew  language  be  produced 
as  tfn  instance  of  the  uncultivated,  the  proposition  wi|l  not 
lie  quite  correct.  It  is  less  cultivated  than  thirteen  of  the 
languages  which  are  here  compared,  but  its  grammatical 
structure  is  too  well  defined,  for  it  to  be  called  '  rude.'  A 
species  of  energy  arises  from  the  compression  of  ideas.  A 
polished  language  is  not  susceptible  of  this  compression  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  less  cultivated.  In  the  songs  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  much  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader  which 
was  omitted  by  the  bard  ;  but  it  is  in  th^  rapidity  of  their 
transitions,  and  the  consequent  approximation  of  remote 
ideas,  that  much  of  their  energy  consists :  the,same  remark  is 
applicable  to  Jthe  songs  of  the  Arabs  and  to  the  lyric  poesy 
of  other  nations.  The  fancy  of  the  poet  gives  a  vivid 
colouring  to  his  pictures  ;  and  languages  whose  diction  has 
received  this  kind  of  culture  are  never  devoid  of  energy.  If 
the  remark  of  the  author  be  true,  that  almost  all  modern 
languages  have,  from  the  |;euerally  difiPnsed  genius  of  phiio^ 
9ophy,  a  strong  tincture  ot  abstraction,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  most  celebrated  languages  of  antiquity,  they 
must  necessarily  have  less  energy.  But  terms  of  abstraction 
will  be  8p<iringly  employed  where  energy  is  sought,  and  who 
would  devote  his  thoughts  to  the  impalpable  abstractions  of 
philosophy,  when  he  courts  the  inspiration  of  the  musef  If 
the  modern  languages  be  really  less  energetic  than  the  an^ 
cient,  which  we  do  not  allow,  it  must  be  because,  instead  of 
being  formed  by  (he  fr^e  and  plastic  hand  of  nature,  they 
lire  the  mere  product  of  servile  imitation.  The  author  sa« 
gaciously  observes  that  the  Germanic  languages  (with  the 
exception  of  the  EngUsh)^  form  their  signs  of  abstractions 
^nc}  pf(h^  diversified  intellectual  operations  f|oi^|^^igeoQii| 


iBidical  words,  trhiletbe  Uiagiiages  which  spruoff  from  thes; 
Latio  borrow  thetti  from  the  parental  store,  l^e  Gennadi 
btgriff* Htid  vemunft  &re  more  Bignificant  than  the  French. 
idei  ernd  raison,  or  the  Eogligh  idea  and  reason.  The  La-» 
tin  language  is  pronounced  by  the  an  thereto  be  the  most 
ebergeiic  of  all,  but  the  reasons  pix  which  the  judgment  is 
founded  are  not '  explained.  A  passage  is  produoed  from 
Tacitus ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  assertion.  The  cha- 
^racter  of  an  individual  does  not  shew  the  character  ofa» 
nation.  The  author  very  judiciously  treats  of  the  excessive, 
refioeident  of  language  with  a  continual  reference  to  the 
French.  He  says  that  such  refinement,  with  the  enerva^ 
tion  of  originally  forcible  expressions  by  their  diurnal  nse, 
causes  the  highly  expressive  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  neat, 
the  palbetic  to  the  brilliant,  the  strong  to  the  frivolonSj 
the  energetic  to  the  clear  :  both  are  often  promiscuously  eai«» 
ployed  ;  the  signs  of  the  first  are  applied  totbe  last^  and  thn« 
a  masculine  and  forcible  diction  is  supplanted  by  one  which 
is  effeminate  and  weak.     The  animated  freshness  of  the  Ian* 

f;uage  withers  aw£^,  and  it  becomes  gradually  too  feeble 
or  vigorous  prose,  and  much  more  so  for  elevated  poetry.  The 
languages,  like  the  manners  of  nations,  want  refinement; 
but  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  both  may  be  refined  into  a  vi* 
tiated  and  spiritless  imbecility. 


Abt.  III. — Oeuvresinedites,  ^x.  §t. 

Unpublished  Works  of  M,  HenauU.    8co.  Paris.     1806. 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THESE  posthumous  works  of  M.  Henault  consist  of  a  tra?- 
^edy  entitled  'MariusA  Cyrthe/  and  some  pieces  of  fugitive 
poetry^  in  noneof  which  we  discern  any  particular  marks 
of  genius  or  tast«.  To  these  are  prefixed  a  biographical 
«ketch  of  the  author,  in  which  we  observe  more  generality 
of  praise  than  particularity  of  detail.  This  is  too  much  the 
case  with  biography  in  general,  which  is  rather  the  effusion 
of  panegyric,  than  a  narrative  of  incidents  or  a  discriminatr 
ing  exhibitionof  habits  and  of  manners.  The  characterise 
tic  particulars  of  a  man's  domestic  life  are  not  much  ndiced 
when  he  is  living,  and  soon  become  impossible  to  be  traced 
when  he  is  dead  ;  and  yet  it  is  chiefly  from  these  that  bis 
moral  qualities,  the  internal  state  of  his  heart  and  mind  may 
be  most  distinctly  known.  The  life  of  a  scholar,  who  lives 
secluded  amid  his  books,  and  mingles  little  with  the  world, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  diversified  by  that  variety  of  oc«* 
corrences,  that  change  of  situations,  and  thaicombination  of 
intrigues,  which  sharpen  the  edge  of  curiosity  and  give  an  . 
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Mr  of  romance  to  tb^rei^ittai^nfe.  BatAetia%fti  ef  • 
0Choliur  are  by  no  me«n«  an#6f  thy  of  reeoVd.  Hi«  habitt  ntti 
iftoekra  of  study,  hia  IttdedMiefitic  peeuUaritieSy  fait  coadMt 
to  hif  family^  his  ecemtrictti^s  and  wbiDfiB  are  matlen  of 
ioterett,  when  they  aerre  to»  lirark  the  bent  and  operatioDa  of 
/erodiiion  atid  of  talents.  Though  M  roan  may  be  a  hero 
in  theeyes  of  his  fi&oiiliar  attendant^  who^  sees  in  nim  the  iofir* 
niities  of  ordinary  iftonals,  yet  herdsm  and  even  piety  it- 
aelf,  of  the  pui^e^t  And  most  lofty  species,  are  perhaps  ren-* 
diered  more  amisible  by  being  seen  in  the  hour  of  privacy  and 
telai^alion^  indulging  in  the  hsrmltss  merriment  and  frivols 
tiesof  common  Hfe# 

Charles  John  Francis  HenanH  ^as  born  at  Paris  in  l685, 
mi  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  S4tb^  of  November  1770,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  05  years.  He  »r as  the  son  of  a  farmer 
general^  arid  for  some  time  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  so- 
cietyof  the  Oratory,  which  has  produced  some  writers  of 
l!e)ebrity.  Here  his  graver  studies  were  conjoined  with  light- 
er pursuits  ;  and  while  he  cuUi  fated  the  habit  of  philosophic 
cal  rejection,  be  did  not  faii  to  court  the  friendshrp  of  the 
intrse.  IJnIike  too  many  men  of  letters^  ^iume  powers  of 
intellect,  which  are  so  active  in  solitude,  seem  lost  in  the 
Inlstiift  of  life,  he  appears  t6  have  carried  his  whole  mind  into 
the  social  circle ;  and  his  company  was  sought  with  avidity 
by  the  learned  and  the  frivolous,  .by  the  serious  and  the  gay* 
Ilis  circumstances  placed  him  in  a  slate  of  easy  independence, 
such  as  erery  literary  man  would  wish  to^iossess,  bat  of 
which  the  possession,  by  removing  the  great  stimulus  tp  ex- 
eftion,  woiUld  perhaps  not  be  favourable  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  literature.  The  production  of  Henault,  to  which 
he  owes  his  principal  renown,was  his  Chronologicar  Abridg« 
ment  of  the  History  of  France,  which  gives  a  brief  but  spi* 
tited  characteristic  detail  of  the  events,  laws,  manners,  cus- 
toms, t^c.  from  the  reigb  of  Clovis  to  that  of  Louis XIV. 
Tliif  Was  not  a  hasty  or  superficial  performance,  but  compiled 
Hfith  fi<felity  Mnd  care  from  the  original  authorities.  With- 
in  the  space  of  two  quarto  or  thjree  octavo  volumes  he  has 
compressed  the  principal  and  most  interesting  matter  of  this 
ample  history.  Vdltaire  makes  this  mention  of  Henault  in 
kts  catalogue  of  French    writers  in   the  times  of  Louis 

XIV.  ; 

*The  painfpl  research  whipb  such  a  yrorjc  roust  tave  requiced  |)id 
nnt  prevent  him  from  sacrt /icing  to  the  graces ;  and  he  was  one  of  iha 
fewmhi  of  learning  who  to  laborious  utility  added  tb'at&ociiil  cbttrm, 
which  is  not  to  be  acqufred*  He  was  in  history  what  Fontenelte  was 
In  philosophy,  he  render^  4t  fam<i)iar ;  and  like  Foq^enplle,  he  re- 
peived  whiljB  living,  the  homage  due  to  his  eaertions.' 

Ts^fafre  Mras  on  a  particiil^f  pco^sion  ondef   a  singular 


•MigBtioo  to  HeiUNAl.  Tb?  foruer  bad  one  d^f  been- reading 
in  a  eompanj  of  Meraii,  the  first  caato$  of  bts  poem  of  tbe  , 
Lei^ae^  which  be  afterwafd«  termed  tbe  Henriade;    Vai'ioiM 
remarks  were  made ;  Bome  ratiooal  and   poiile^  others  severe 
aod  bitter.   Vdlaire,  who  was  one  of  tbe  irritable  progeny 
of  ParnaasiiSi  in  a  fit  of  rage  rises  from  his  chair,  and  throws 
tbe  maiyitscripttato  the  fire.     M»  Henault  darts  forward  withi 
instant  promptitude,  and  saves  tlie  ? iotim  from  the  fiameii. 
The  deliverer  buroed  bis^sleeves  in  the  attempt,  bat  he  resca- 
.ed  from  destruction  the  only  epic  poem  of  wfaicli  France  can 
boast.     Henault  appears  to  have  conceived  the  design  of 
exhibiting  in  a  dramatic  form  aome  of  tbe  principal  epochg 
pf  tbe  French  history.    Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Henry  VI. 
/nrnished  bim*  with  tbe  first  hint  for  this  design;   but  we 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  successful  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
greater  masterof  the  art.    Tbe  fortunes  of  an  individual  may 
z  be  compnrssed  into  one  point,  so  as  to  preserve  an  unity  of 
interest ;  but  it  is  rarely  the  same  with  the  occurrences  of  a 
period.    The  efiect  of  a  drama  greatly  depends  on  the  cU* 
max  of  sensation  being  properly  observed ; '  and  this  cannot 
be  done  except    where  the  whole  is  made  to  depend  on 
some   character  of  commanding  interest,   illustrated  by  a 
successioii  of  events  terminating  in  some  remarkable  catas^ 
trophe.      Tlie  piece  should  conclude  where  it  reaches  its 
highest- point  of  sensation  ;  or  in   other  words,  it  should 
leave  off  before  the  curiosity  bjeginslo  pall  and  ,the  attention 
to  tire.    To  continue  a  dramatic  action  beyond,  the   point 
where  it  is  suspepiible  of  an  increasing  interest,  is  to  make  a 
^  retrograde  movement  from  curiosity  to  listlessness,  and  from 
satisfaction   to  disgusU     But    there  are   not  many  of  tbe 
grand  epochs  of  history  which  conld  be  selected  for  drama- 
tic representation  without  incurring  these  defects. 

In  M.  Henault's  tragedy  of  Marius  k  Cyrthe,  wbich-we 
-  find  in  this  volume,  though  we  meet  with  no  very  estraor* 
dinary  specimens  of  dramatic  excellence,  the  character  ot 
Roman  hardihood  is  depicted  with  considerable  fidelity 
and  strength.  In  tlie  preface  to  this  performance^  M.  He- 
uault  saysthatbe  was  happy  in  delineating  historical  facts 
of  general  notoriety  ;  that  he  was  b^^  this  means  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  spectators  what  they  ^ 
.knew already,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  tOxcmploy  those ^ 
t'fforts  in  imparting  pleasure  which  he  must  otherwise  have 
exerted  ~  in  communicating  instruction.  He  thought  the 
fable  benefited  by  tbe  truth  to  which  it  was  joined;  that 
thiis  force  was  ^iven  to  tbe  iilusioo  and  vivacity  to  the 
interest.  Tbe  life  of  Marius  was  distinguished  by  .snvb  iin- 
^ul^^  vicissitudes  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe  them 
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faktAoos,  if  tbey  did  not  rest  otf  the  authority  of  Platar<sb» 
Tfa€  escape  of  jotiag  Marius^  by  the  assistance  of  Arisbe  the 
tiab^ter  of  Jugartha,  who  was  designed  to  decorate  the  bed 
iiS  nienipsal^  but  who  was  passionately  enamoured  of  the 
jrpttAg  Roman^  forms  the  subject  of  the  piece.  The  only 
tiolation  of  historical  accuracy  of  wbichM.HenaQlt  has  been 
gtiiltyj  is  in  making  old  Marias  assume  the  character  of  aa 
envoy  of  Sylla.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  old  chief  did  ap- 
proach within  a  few  leagues  of  Cyrtha^  the  capital  of  Nu"*^ 
Inidiaj  whejd  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  both  with  diffi* 
tultyescaped  from  the  pursuit  of  HiempsaU  The  character 
of  youpg  Marius  is  not  well  contrasted  with  that  of  Arisbe, 
Ivhose  heroism  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  lose  the  charm  of 
feminine  sensibility.  Young  Marius  should  have  been  de- 
picted more  firm,  and  Arisbe  more  weak.  The  character  of 
Hiempsal  is  that  of  spiritless  insigniBcance,  which  can  pro- 
duce no  effect  except  by  contrast.  In  the  fifth  act.  in  which 
the  dramatic  charm  should  be  the  strongest,  we  meet  with 
ft  rapid  languor  and  a  frigid  dullness  wl^ich  snfier  the 
interest  to  expire^  We  will  sulyoin  the  translation  of  the 
toncluding  scene  as  a  specimen  of  the  rather  somniferous 
potency  of  the  French  stage  even  in  theonoment  of  theca* 
lastropbe,  where  all  should  l^  eoipassioned  animation* 

Scclrfi  IX.  and  last. 
,  *  The  Kingf  Jmbe,  Nerhal^  Pkenice* 

The  King, 

*  Acquaint  me,  Nerbal,  with  these  Romans'  fate ; 
What  f  mute  ?  and  have  they  from  our  hands  escaped^ 

Nerbal. 

*  Hardly  have  I  recovered  my  surprise.      * 
Yes,  Sire»  their  fate  was  almost  seal'd  ;  but  oh  ! 
The  mighty  act  of  one  resistless  arm  ! 

.1  saw, — my  reason  can't  refute  my  sight. 

TktKing, 

*  To  what  dilemma  Is  thy  soul  reducM  f 
\Vhttt  is  become  of  (hem  f  - 

Netimk 

*  In  th'  hot  pursuit 
Nigh  bad  we  reaeh'd  the* strait  where  th'  oceau  joint 
That  famous  lake  from  which  tbii  Niger  flows  ; 
Night  cbeck'd  our  progress  with  her  sombre  veil. 
But  soon  the  dawn  dispell'd  the  impeding  shades 
\Vhcn  on  the  other  shore  we  quick  descried 
Aminta's  ship  for  their  reception  launch'd. 
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flimielfv  to  disappoint  our  vengeance  due,  ^       . 
Towards  the  two  Marii  in  the  bark  advanc*d* 
The  traitor  wish'd  to  scjeen  them  from  our  blow$  j 
Str^ght.we  inclos'd  them  'twixt  the  streao)  and  ^^ 
The  solcHers,  rous'd  by  the  alarum  ciji 
Assemble  to  pursue  the  tugitives. 
And  soon  two  thousand  Afiicans  the  bank$ 
Of  Niger  crowd,  two  Roman  chiefs  to  seize. 
But  they  oppose  us  with  a  front  unmov'd.  ^ 

Urg'd  by  despair  they  rush  upon  our  troops^ 
And  d^ath  19  felt  in  every  blow  they  deaU 
But  'neath  the  sword  more  than  one  Roman  falls  § 
Cethegus  prostrate  lies  at  Marius'  feet; 
When  the  old  hero,  anxious  to  be  rid    ' 
Of  life's  incumbrance,  cried  out  while  he  fought  f 
^  My  son,  to  struggle  against  fate  is  vain. 
ISly  age  I  sacrifice  to  save  thy  youth. 
Go,  cross  the /ioods  ;  to  favour  youre^pej 
Alone  I'll  brave  the  overwhelming  foe/ 
No  sooner  heard,  the  son  without  reply, 
Grasping  the  father  in  his  blood-stain'd  arms, 
Prouc^of  the  burthen,  rushes  to  the  rtood, 
With  one  arm  keeps  his  |iead  above  the  deep* 
M'ith  ih'  other  cleaves  the  wave ;  while  (he  fondsir/^i 
Himself  expo  vng  to  our  show'r  of  darts^ 
Holds  up. his  buckler  to  protect  hit  son. 
Capricious  fate  averts  the  strokes  we  aim. 
But  still  the  river  seem'd  to  aid  our  cause : 
The  wave  a  moment  hides  them  from  our  viev  } 
Yet  the  god's  favour,  they  emerge  again. 
The  floor!  impetuous  bears  them  to  the  bark^ 
And  aids  them  to  ascend;  they  ply  their  oars, 
f^nd  leave  us  foi[%  spectators  of  their  flight. 
The  King, 

*  But  why  to  chase  theme^n  to  the  world's  eo4 
po  not  my  ships  of  war  crowd  all  the  sea  i 

Ji'erbaU 
'  Your  m«n,  appall'd  by  this  adventurous  d^4f 
With  cries  confused  beset  the  shore  ;  in  yain 
The  sailors,  by  my  orders  calKd,  prepar'd 
To  favour  your  designs,  the  gaping  Cf  owd 
Prevents,  and  seem'd  t  o  deem  it  sacrilege 
Two  heroes  to  destroy  whom  fate  proteotSy 

m  King. 
^  There's  nought  bat  treachery  ;  but,  to  cppi  |ny  ragt| 
At  leas;  I  have  tl^'  abettors  in  my  power. 

4ri9be^ 
^  Estape  they  irill  not,  Vat  (  th^t  formM  the  p1a)i, 
An4  PaU!'4  Ae  execution;  I  Iw«W  "ySW^ggf^ 


4T6  Genliis  Madame  it  Uainicnw. 

To  yoo  was  pHgbted ;  *  and  t&ouii^  yov  never  \aA 
My  free  consent,  though  1  obey'd  the  will 
Ofhfm,  whose  will  is  law  j  'twas  glory's  self 
Wfaich  made  me  banish  e'en  tbe  mati  I  lov'd ; 
And  of  this  glory,  'tis  the  voice  I  hear, 
Which  brings  this  sovereign  mandate. 

iKilU  herse^. 

The  King. 

*fWhal  horrors  await  on  this  eventful  day ! 
Ah!  madam,  live;  your  husband  pardons  yon* 

Phenice. 
*'  Tis  done  I  Shc'brealfaes  her  last. 

T/<e  King. 

*  Inhuman  gods ! 
What  has  ilfif  safety  of  these  Romans  coat  as !' 


Akt.  IV. — Madame  de  Maintenon,pour  $ervir,  8fc. 

Madam  de  Maintenon,  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  tlu  HiUory 
of' ike  Duchess  de  la  Valliire.  By  Madame  de  Gtnlie. 
^vols.  Small  Svo.  Paris.     Imported  by Deconcfay.     1S06. 

HISTORFCAL  romances  have  never  been  a  favourile 
apecieaof  composition  with  us.  They  are  a  sort  of  mongrel 
brood,  that  inherit  the  virtues  of  neither  parent.  They  pos« 
less  just  enough  of  fiction  to  spoil  them  for  historj,  and  just 
enough  of  sober  truth  to  make  them  uninterestipjg  as  ficiloo. 
Or,  if  they  are  interesting  as  fiction,  the  adscitilious  cir* 
cnmstances  and  the  embroidery  of  the'imagination  $eem  so 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  truth  of  history,  that  the 
rpftder  takes  the  whole  on  trust.  Hence'there  are  many,  we 
believe,  who  borrow  their  notions  of  English  history  from 
Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  many,  whose  ideas  of 
Mligion  are,  taken  from  the  Paradia^  Lost  of  Miltoo.  la 
this  respect,  however,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  work 
before  usis  as  little  open  to  objection  as  any  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  read.  The  memoirs  and  letters  of  Madame  de 
Matotenon  herself,  with  the  memoirs  of  Baumelle^  Dangean, 
and  others,'  have  enabled  Madame  de  Genlis  to  draw  up 
a  historjf,  in  which  very  little  is  in)aginary,and  the  sentiments 
and  sayitigs  pat  into  the  mouth  of  her  heroine  are  in  almost 
every  instance  extracted  from  her  elegant  original  epistles. 
Still,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  in  any  degree  of  the 
feelings  of  other  readers  by  our  owft,we  ihiok  that  m  faithful 
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aeeouBt  of  the  life  of  thig  wonderful  womwo,  MLcioghtr  con- 
duct  and  ferlones  from  the  tiaie  when  she  went  by  the  nanift 
of  the  Pretty  Savage  fromMartiDiqae^to  her  marriage  with  the 
infirm  but  witty  Scaron,  thence  tofaer  plentitade  ofpower  wh^a 
she  was  the  victress  of  the  victor  of  me  world,  til]  she  retired^ 
with  snch  magnanimous  contentedness,  to  her  iavorite  Su  . 
Cyr,  we  think  that  such  a  narrative,  interspersed  with  ( 
the  best  authenticated  anecdotes  and  a  few  of  her  best-writ- 
ten letters,  would  have  been  a  more  pleasing  work  to  the 
generality  of  readers  than  the  one  before  us.  But  to  take 
tne  book  as  it  is : — ^The  scene  opens  with  the  jealousy 
of  the  haughty  and  despotic  Madame  de  Montespan  at  tbo 
legret  which  Lonis  feels  upon  the  retreatof  the  Duchess  do 
la  Valliire  to  a  convent*  The  widow  of  Scaron  is  at  present 
only  governess  to  the  king's  natural  cbiUpen  by  Madame 
deNlonlespan^and  begins,  though  alread^t  the  ageof  thir« 
ty-nine,  to  attract  his  esteem  and  attentions.  Soon  after, 
upon  leaving.  Paris  to  attend  her  young  char&;e,  the  Duke  of 
Maine,  to  a  distant  situation  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  she 
leaves  with  a  friend  in  Paris  a  narrative  of  her  past  life,  which 
falls  very  fortunately  into  the  king's  hands,  and  rivets  hia 
wavering  affections.  This  scheme  of  rushing  in  medias  rcf, 
and  introducing  past  circumstances  in  the  way  of  episode,  is 
certainly  accordmg  to  the  epic  rules^  but  it  is  by  no  means 
natural  as  here  conducted.  We  would  have  had  the  rela* 
'/lion  communicated  to  Louis  by  any  other  mode  rather  than 
by  a  paper .  written  with  her  own  hand,  and  delivered  to  » 
lady  that  fre<j[uented  the  court.  It  prejudices  the  reader 
against  the  heroine  rather  than  in  her  favour  :  for  notwitli- 
standing  the  author's  assurances,  the  reader,  who  could  evea 
auppose  snch  a  circumstance  to  have  taken  place  at  all, must 
be  very  benevoknt  indeed  to  conceive  otherwise  of  it  than  aa 
a  court-trick  to  entrap  the  susceptible  monarch.  In  justice 
however  it  must  be  acknowl^ged  that  this  episodical  nar« 
?alive  is  the  ffiost  interesting  and  the  best-written  part  of  the 
book.  The  portrait  of  Scaron  is  excellently  drawn,  for  this 
good  reason,  that  it  has  been  drawn  from  real  life.  VVe  shall 
^iveooeor  two  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  volume.  The 
first  shall  be  an  account  of  the  courUhipofScarob,  which 
is  perfectly  in  character.  It  should  be  premised  that  at  thia 
time  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  was  uuder  the  protection  of 
an  aunt,  Madame  de  Neuillant,  one  of  those  matrons  so 
often  described  in  novels,  and  sometimes,  we  fear,  to  be  mel 
with  in  real  life,  whose  pleasure  consists  in  tormenting  their 
dependent  ilha, 

•M.  Scaron,  who  well  knew  the  character  pf  Madame  ds  Neuif- 
Untfcoufeived  with  some  reason  that  I  was  nothappy^  and  by  wbat  \m 
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AtorJ  from  tHe  Chevalier  ^e  Mere  be  sQon  found  his  sospkioBt.  eoi»f 
liriiMd;  Ont  evening  he  did  not  sic  down  ^itb  the  company  at  tabl«, 
tiit  ehga^  itie  in  at^te-^-tete  with  himself.  He  then  questioued  me 
With  the  teilderest  solicitude  with  respect  to  my  sjLualion.  I  wa9 
^nsibly  afTected  by  bis  friendly  concern;  1  was  unwjlling  to  deny 
Ihe  truth,  and  equally  so  to  complain.  The  consequence  was^  that 
t  answered  onfy  by  sliedding  tears.  He  xvas  evidently  affected  by 
iftty  (jmljarrassment,  arid  after  a  mdmcm's  silence,  **  Well,  madam, 
fticr  he,  "  y6u  hrfve  no  other  reftige  but  either  matrimony  or  a  clois- 
ter'. Do*  yoii  wish  to  take  the  veil?  I  will  pay  your  fees  for ad- 
fh?s^i<)iT.  Would  you  rather  marry  ?  I  have  nothing  to  offer  yon  but 
a  very  litniCed  fdrtuAe,  and  ft  paralytic  friend  whom  y<m  must  consf* 
de#  a$ your  father:  ^for  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  I  ckif  adopt 
jfo\\.  All  your  matrimonial  dutibawill  be  confined  to  those  of  nurs- 
rng  your  spouse.  Yoti  may  judge  what,  confidence  I  have  in  the 
goodness  of  y due  h^pt  to  venture  upcm  such  a  proposal." 

^Astonishment  rendered  roe  motionless  for  an  iiistant :  but  I 
Experienced  not  the  least  confusion.  When  I  looked  upon  the 
man  nho  dcuiaud^d  my.  hand  in  marriage,  1  could  not  in  fact  as- 
cribe to  him  ni>y  other  than  paternal  sentinients  :  I  answered  hidi 
rhal  I  would  gladly  accept  the  situation  \*hich  vCould  put  it  in  my 
fowqr  to  leilily  my  gratitude,  so 'that  the  benefit  might  be  Qsefih 
fo  both  pai  ties,  provided  Madame  de  Neuillant  gave  hei:  coii- 
Ifent/ 


'The  evening  of  this  very  day  (the  day  of  marriage)  M.  Scaroh 
Aad  a  most  violent  attack  of  the  gout;  his  disorder  continually 
g;ro\ving  woi-se  and  worse,  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  for  (rve  or 
Si;^  hours.'  I  passed  the  whole  night  at  th<  head  of  his  bed» 
expecting  every  moment  that  I  was  about  to  quit  the  bridal  vest* 
ifoents  for  those  of  a  widow.  At  nine  in  the  morning  hiv  pains  abat- 
ed ;  at  ten  he  dictated  to  me  an  epistle  in  verse,  replete  with  sallies 
^f  humour,  tfntl  addressed  to  Charleval.  I  could  not  forbear 
.  4idmtring  that  surprising  fund  of  spirits,  which,  far  from  being  depress 
^ed  by  so  deplorable  a  condition*  appeared  to  be  re^animated  by  bi« 
.very  sufferings  ;  but  I  soon  learned  the  secret  of  this  apparently^ 
lingular  character,  I  perceived  that  M.  Scaron  abandoned  himself 
to  the  deeptfst  meianclioly  when  he  thought  hiryself  unobserved. 
Klany  tiraesi  concdded  bchfhcf  a  screen,  I  heard  liim  lament  and' 
groan  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  ;  I  saW  that  he  put  a  prodigious 
constraint  up(»n  himself  before  comp'any.  1  wished  to  spare  him 
this  painful  effort  as  far  as  regardctt  myself,  expfipssed  to  bins 
ftc  lively  and  lender  compassion  which  i  felt  for  him,  and  con- 
Jijfed  him  not  to  Confine  bis  feelings  before  a  friend  who  shared  in 
all  his  troubles.  "What,'*  said  be  laughing,  Tdo  you  think  I  am 
fmhappyr'-^**Ala8,"  \  replie<l,  "  how  can  you  be  otherwise  ?"  **Well, 
i  Assure  you,"  said  he,/*yourarc  much  mistaken.  Aly  gaiety  i$  per- 
fectly natural.  Pain  has  hi>  hold  upon  me  unless  when  it  is  abso* 
Aately  intolerable :  then  indeed  it  is  my  way  to  cut  jokes  Ufu>n  if, 
Mrit  ta  compose  vcrsct  during  thesharpcbt  throbs  of  the  sciatica*  Bi* 
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Msured  that  1  am  by  no  means  an  object,  of  pity,  and  tkat  thart 
are  thousands  in  perfect*  health  far  less  happy  than  myself."-  Tbi% 
assurance  did  not  make  me  change  my  opinion;  but  from  thy 
time  I  feigned  to  helieFa  what  1  knew  ha  willed  to  persiwda  lof  •' 

This  is  a  character  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  aeeo  iotrar 
duced  into  any  play  or  noveli  and  yet  it  is  not  ^n  iiODati}jr«4 
one.  Lord  Ogleby  dissembles  his  decrepitude,  but  froio  g^ 
widely  different  motive.  -  Most  of  the  abov^  is  borrQwM 
from  historical  ftoecdotes^  and  is  tl^reforc  interesting. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  analyse  the  present  work  ^uf 
farther.  The  chief  interest  of  what  follows  arises  from  Ihf 
Itnjcious  suspeoce  with  which  the  nfonarch  defers  his  inai 
honourable  declaration  and  o0er  jo£  luarriage.  ff^  wavering 
iietween  the  suggestions  pf  pride  and  affection,  she  betw^e^ 
apprebonsions  of  scandal  on  '  the  ope  side,  and  a  desire  U^ 
sanctify  the  affection  with  which- she  had  inspired  X/)uja 
on  the  other.  Whether  her  conduct  and  motives  w.erf 
altogether  so  pure  and  sacred  as  here  represented,  is  jnnpike^ 
question,  which  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  diaeuiss. 

Upon  the  whole  we  recommend  the  volumes  before  us  a^ 
light  reading  of  an  unobjectionable  nature  in  point  of  moe* 
rality,  and  as  affording,  with  the  author's  former  history  <)f 
the  JDucheds  de  la  Vallidre,  an  entertaining  view  of  th^ 
principal  personages  who  figured  in  this  CQurt  of  I^ui»  the 
fourteenth. 


Art.  V. — Derniires  pensUs  du  Grand  Frederic,  Sfc, 

The  last  Thoughts  of  Frederic  the  Great,  JKins  of  Pruma  ) 
written  with  his  own  Hand  at  Berlin,  in  the  Year  ll^Q. 
8t'Q.     Paris.    1806.    imported  by  Decpnchy. 

OF  the  authenticity  pf  thfa  publication  we  have  no  suj^!- 
cient  means  of  judging,  but  if  they  be  really  the  deathi-be^ 
rejaeclions  pf  the  great  Frederic,  M.  Champelle,  the  editor, 
has  discharged  an  acceptable  duty  to  society  in  making  thei^ 
public.  He  would  have  uft  believe  that  they  are  copied  fron^ 
a  manuscript  of  the  monarch's,  winch  was  long  since  con- 
^ded  lo  him  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  the  relation  an^ 
intimate  friend  of  JVederic.  But  the  veracity  of  Frenclv- 
men  is  not  proverbial,  and  we  are  not  informed  how  W . 
l^hampelle,  h,  surgeon  .«it  Paris,  became  the  confidentii^ 
friend  of  princes.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  contents 
of  this  pamphlet  are  such  as  might  with  facility  have  bf?ea 
«ompo$ed  by  ap^  oqe  acquainted  ivlth  t]{e  disposi^po  aa4 
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pccvltir  'wi^s  of  tbinkiog^  of  Frederic.  They  mre  soch  ai 
woold  naturally  suggest  tbemielipes  to  tbe  miM  of  a  soTe* 
vpign  ioekiiig  back,  id  the  oongdoiiaoett  tbaiiie  bad  not  ipa* 
ny  montfis^to  Hire,  on  the  imporunt  eveata  of  a  loag  and  ac- 
live  life,  passed  amid  ihe  toils  of  ambition  and  of  war^  and  ia 
Che  ejserci^  of  splendid  talents,  but  rarety  allotted  to  the  in* 
heritors  of  empire*  We  accordingly  find  hhn,  in  bis  own 
words,  or  tbose  of  M.  Cbampelle,  direllioff  with  pleasore  on 
Ilia  victories,  on  the  fame  acquired  from  the  defeat  of  rival 
monareht,  and  on  tbe  more  bone»l  renown  arising  from  his 
Vigilant  attention  (o  tbe  interests  of  his  people.  In  tbose 
Intenrals  in  which  he  was  respited  from  bodily  snflerings,  he 
atilt  enjoyed  existence ;  and  death,  though  it  inspired  him 
with  no  terrors,  was  far  from  being  tbe  object  of  bis  wishes. 
Jlicb  in  tbe  reaoarces  of  his  own  »iiind,  in  tbe  possession  of 
iopreme  power,  in  the  aflfectrons  of  his  people,  and  the 
itdmirarion  of  tbe  world,  lie  had  still  much  to  attach  him  to 
life.  His  strong  mind  contemplated  his  approaching  disso- 
lution with  becoming  firmness,  although  Christianity  did  not 
lend  bim  her  potent  aid  to  smooth  his  passage  to  eter* 
fiity. 

*  1  ask  myself  (says  he)  if  I  regret  life  ;  pain  and  infirmity  insen* 
sibly  detach  my  affections  from  it,  but  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 

.  feigning  despotically  over  six  millions  of  people,  the  enjayment  of 
that  glory  which  has  been  pvrchased  by  years  of  labour  and  troable, 
bring  me  back  to  the  feeling  common  to  all  men,  of  wishing  for  a 
protracted  existence.  In  the  moments  of  suffering,  I  see  my  dissola- 
tian  approaching  without  concern  ;  the  future  offers  nothing  to  my 
view  but  pain  and  sickness,  and  the  life  of  an  old  and  diseased  mo* 
tiarch  is  the  source  of  little  gratification  to  himself  or  to  his  people* 
Nevertheless,  when  my  sufferings  leave  me  at  liberty,  I  sufficiently 
eujoy  my  existence ;  I  do  whatever  good  appears  to  me  fo  be  juK 
and  necessary,  and  I  permit  no  evil  but  such  as  is  useful  to  govern- 
ment.  1  contemplate  alternately  the  past  and  the  futute;  I  see  on 
vne  side  a  not  inglorious  reign  of  forty-six  years,  and  on  the  other  a 
4tistinguishetf  place  in  the  annals  of  history.  Such  at  this  period  are 
tay  eujoyme;)ts,  nnd  with  them  I  am  content.  I  bear  the  surname 
pf  Great,  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  iny  subjects,  by 
poets,  and  by  the  almanacs ;  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  preserved 

'  So  roe  by  posterity  ;  hut  I  can  believe  that  it  will,  when  I  compare 
my>eir  with  those  who  have  obtained  it  before  me.  I  have  made 
Conquests,  I  have  born  up  against  revcn>es  of  fortune,  and  resisted  with 
•utcess  a  great  number  of  enemies.  I  have  not  done  more  ill  than 
othersj  and  I  bvlieve  myM^lf  to  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  my 
subjects.  It  is  the  charac'trr  of  princes  that  constitutes  the  happi*  , 
aess  or  the  misery  of  nations.  Among  the  evils  which  mankind  are 
culled  upon  to  en<iun'',  must  doubtless  be  reckoned  the  reign  of  a 
victorious  king.  Yetil  is  not  indifferent  to  a  people  to  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  glory,  aiMi  the  conquests  whkh  i^j|n||i^the  power  of 


llie'sover^  itre  the  property  bf  thd  pebpk  ailosf  as  the  goT^roment 
is  prudent  and  ecoaomical^  wMch  it  must  be  5  it  be  deftir^us  of 
preserving  the  acqohitions  it  has  made/ 

There  unrely  is  much  good  iente  in  the  above^  mvA  thf 
^agaitiideofth'6  exploits  of  Frederic^  added  to  the  privU 
leved  partiftliiyof  oM  ft^e  tor  iheatcbievements  of  tlie  daya 
Of  youths  might  have  iKeoaed  Ihoi  to  iodnlge  in  a  larget 
,  share  of  vanity.  We  see  that  tio  incooaiderabie  part  of  bw 
happiness  cmishted  in  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  | 
his  experience  teaches  tis  the  fallacy  of  the  poet*^  tbeAiA 
that 

'  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  ^ears  ^  crown]' 

und  giT^es  the  lie  to  those  philosoffbical  dettacibrs  o^  bnaian 
life^  who  would  persuade  us;  that  the  >peasant  is  more  envi« 
able  than  the  icing.     History  does  indeed  {uraish  us  with  thd 
instance  of  a  magnificent  and  despotic  mdharcb,  who^  in  tbd 
following  authentic  memorial  which  was  foyad  in  hia  closets 
after  his  deaths  conveys  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride  of 
kings :  *  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  dt 
peace ;  beloved  by  ray  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  eaenMes>  and 
respected  by  my  allies.    Hiches   and  honours,  tk>wer  and 
fHeasurCi  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  eilrtbly  bles* 
sing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.     In  this 
ailuation  1  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and' 
genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot ;  they  amount 
to  FOUBTBEN.  O  man  !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  thispre« 
sent  world/       With    whichever  of 'these    contradictory 
opinions,  each  the  result  of  experienced  royalty,  we  are 
disposed  to  coincide,  our  imagination  is  dazzled  with  the 
Splendid  picture  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  to  whose  service  tha 
hves  and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted,  whose  laws  aro   ■ 
blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified ;  '. 
and  there  are  few  amonsst  us,  who,  in  spite  of  the  cooler 
rticlates  of  reason,  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the  com*^ 
forts  and  the  cares  of  sovereign  ty.  But  the  contradictoryjudg« 
ments  of  J:he  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  are 
not  at  first  sight  easy  to  be  reconciled.    The  pleasures  andT 
tlie'cares  of  moiiarcbs  should  seem  to  experience  butlittlef 
variation,  except  indeed  that '  the  luscious  pleasures  of  the 
seraglio,'  (as  they  are  termed  by  an  admired  female  writer^)^ 
certainly  made  no  part  of  the  gratifications  of  Frederic. 

^  I  am  neither  addicted  by  nature  to  gallantry^  nor  to  the  plea- 
suieiof  the  chace,  nor  tp  ibose  of  the-tal)Ie«  I  have  experienced' 
the  enjoyment  of  wo  nen,  andfor  melt  h^  few  attractions;-  naturt 
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So  that  respect  bits  not  rendered  my  senses  sufficiently  perfect*  I  &6TJ 
in  contempt  t^e  mean^ofpreaerviog  the  humai^raceyaud  the  pasaonof 
love  has  always  been  an  object  of  pity  i|i  my  eyes*  During  my  abode 
at  Custrin,*  I  connected  myself  with  seyertil  women,  in  the  first  ip^ 
stance  from  curiosity ;  indifference  speedrly  followed,  and  afterward* 
they  inspired  me  with  disgust.  The  mental  part  of  love,  above  all, 
Dever  entered  into  my  imagination ;  women  have  always  been  with* 
•ut  power  OTer  me  >  I  could  never  bring  mysell to.  submit  to  tbt  sa* 

J  periority  which  they  have  over  men  in  pleasure ;  I  always  shunned 
that  degradationi  of  which  (hey  ever  take  advantage  when  they  ha^e 
sufficient  address  to  do  so;  they  in  their  turn  revenged  them- 
selves by  conjectures  to  my  disadvantage;  ill*natuied  people 
seconded  them;  I  despised  both  the  one  and  the  other.  I 
tannot  endure  the  domination  of  an  infj^rior  being.  I  perfectly 
understand  the  principle  which}  among  some  nations*  has  placed  the 

^  iex  in  a  state  of  total  subjection;  this  feeling  I  have  experienced  eveo 
in  the  ordinary' intercourse  of  society  with  women.  Wherever  they 
Are,  they  introduce  the  little  passions  which  lead  reason  astray,  and 
%hich  resolve  every  thing  into  self-love  and  gallantry*  There  ha» 
liever  been  in  my  heart  a  void  for  womea  to  fiiL' 

.  When  he  compared  his  own  happiness  with  that  of  other 
lovqreigns^FredericlI.believed  himself  to  have  been  peculiarly 
favoured*  Heha4enjoyed  in  their  full  exteotall  the  faculties 
ivith  which  nature  had  endowed  bim^  and  be  confesses  that 
though  he  had  some  of  the  weaknesses  which  arise  from  vanity 
too  much  indulged,  he  also  had  his  enjoyments  arising  from  it« 
The  happiest  tinae  of  his  lifej  he  determines  to  have  been  that> 
when  being  still  heir  apparent  to  tbetHronej  he  retired  from 
the  coart  to  enjoy  bis  liDerty,  and  when  having  no  trouble, 
no  care,  no  painful  solicitude,  he  gave  himself  up  without 
leserre  to  his  ta^te  for  learning,  wit,  and  tale^ts^  But  he 
esteems  that  time  to  have  been  the  most  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory, when,  after  the  peace  in  1748,  which  insured  to 
l^im  his  conquests,  be  bad  leisure  to  devote  himjeiftothe' 
cares  of  government,  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  make 
those  changes  and  reforms  that  were  dictated  to  him  by 
reason  and  the  tenets  of  bis  philosophy.  ^Tben  it  was,'  saysiie^ 
'  that  I  rendered  the  laws  more  simple  and  more  •  uniform  ; 
i  shortened  the  legal  processes,  I  facilitated  marriage,  I* 
encooFa£;ed  agriculture  and  manufactures;  I  gavO'Still  great- 
er latitude  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  ;  I  ensured  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers;  1  introduced  fetes  and  amusements  at 
court,  and  drew  around  me  those  who  were  distioguished  by 


*  A  citadel  or  state  prison,  sifnafed  in  ft  moraM,  wb*t«  Trtdvfic  wt»  ftr 
mat  iiatt«ottiiu«(i  wbtie  piiare  tojMt  hj  hH  lutheiw 
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-    tlietr  genius  or  their- learning.    To  have  an  unrestrained 
coaimuQication.  with  men*    of    talenU,  is  .the  pleasure  to 
^        w,hich  of  all  others  I  have  been  the  most  alive^  and  U  is  one 
which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  kipgs.'  To  the  society  oi  VoU 
taire,Fredenc  a^rknowledgeshimself  indebted  formaiiydenght* 
fill  hours^  but  he  soon  found  that  that  great  man's  ffaiety^  his 
learning) and  the  \\yely  sallieaof  bis  wit^were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  inequality  of  his  temper  and  the  caprici- 
ousness  of  his  dt3pQftition.  Fascipatin^  beyond  measure  ^hea 
lie  chose  to.please,  in  his  moments  ot  caprice  he  was  insuf- 
fierable,  and  the  kindness  and   honours  which  w^re  b'eap- 
•  ed   upon  him  did   not  succeed. in  securing    his  gratitude. 
Jealous  of  his.  sMperiprity,  and   wishing  to  be  the' ^^^^l a* 
sive  idol  of  admiration^  he  could  set  no  bounds  to  his  f  xer« 
tions,  and  Frederic  learned  by  experience  that  the  despot* 
ism  of  (men  of  genius  <  is  even  «inore  iqtol^rable  thap  that  of 
kings. .  The  philo^opber  /o£  Fejrney  fprgvt ,  that  his  ascen**  • 
.  duU  ^s  not  to  pass  b^ond.  wiiaJ^  J^he  agrer^ns  of  society  de« 
mand^  and  tbak  the  fanailiarity  pf  Hi  sovereign  does  not  go  so, 
hut  aa  lo  make  bim  forget  tba^  be  w^rs  a  crown.  Voltaire  was 
sbsmiiaad  from  thecoi^l  of  Ffedeiric,  bi4  (he  philosopher 
ieon  had  his  t^vense  in  receiving  overtures  tor  acorrespon^ 
dence  with  his  royal  patron,  who  could  UQt  dispense  with  th^ 
eoBversation  of  a  genius  like  bis.  ^ 

i>  T&eordinary  enjorymentsi  ofkinga  were  i^nVaowa  to  Fre* 
deric;  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  splendoj><H>f  royalty,  thf 
€M»ui  of  etiquette  (we  use  bis  owi^  expression,)  and  tht; 
pridff<^  despotism,  had  no  charms  for  this  plrifosqphic  prince^ 
aad  be  Justly  compruneuts  himself  upon  nay  mg  studied  aq, 
unreal .  and  fempty  glory  les9  than  tb^,  establishment , of  is, 
jolid  and  durable  power,  which,  in  c^^i^ing  ib^  s^oyereign  to 
be  respected,  might  ensure  \k^  triMsquill^fy  ap^Pj^ospexity  ojf 
the  nation  which  he  governed  ;  '  these,*  says  he,  '  aje  the 
successes  which  I  aimed  at,  and  of  wbicb  i  etrjoy  the  fruits* 
It  was  not  in  seeing  my  subjects  crouch  beneath  my  powe^ 
ihat  royalty  in  my  estimation  consisted,  and  it  was  not  ia 
rendering  life  tedious  by  the  Idle  routine  of  ceremonies,  that 
jLfelt  myself  a  king/  -     '  .    •  '    • 

The  remainder  of  these  pages  aise.  filled  Wit]^  suph  r^ 
marks  on  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  situation  of  his  coun- 
try, the  character  of  his  contemporaries,  and  Jthe  times  ia 
which  he  jived,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
well  kitowb  character  and  maxims  of  F|rederic.  He  pays 
a  just/x>mp]ime.Rt  to  th^..two  females  whom  he  liumbered 
Itmong  his  rival  sovereigns,  Maria  .Theresa  and  CatKarine 
JI.^  and  .acknowledges  li'imseif  coinpelled,  in  spite  of  his 
9»ean  opinloa  of ihfi  otb«r  sex^.to  admire  th^geQia9  of  tbe/ 
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former^  and  the  CQiiatancy^  courage,  and  virtues  of  the  latter* 
We  find  also  sooie  reflections,  4^fensWe  of  his  fkvouritfi 
$yBtem  of  enlisting  foreigners"  into  his  armj»  The  army  of 
Frederic  never  consisted  of  more  than /one  third  of  Prussiaa 
sabjects*  The  rest  was  furnished  by  Poland,  by  Saxony, 
by  the  other  states  of  Germany^  and  considerable  numbers 
by  France.  He  congratulates  himself  upon  having  encrea»* 
ed  the  population  of  his  dominions,  to  which  the  facility  of 
marriage,  and  the  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  jopi^ 
.  nions  greatly  contributed.  Still  he  was  capful  that  the 
protestant  should  be  the  established  religion  of  the  country^ 
and  that  the  others  should  not  gain  too  much  ground.  Its 
discipline  is  the  most  favourable  toindustry  and  population  l 
-  it  accommodates  itself  beHeir  to  all  the  other  sects ;  its  mi* 
iiisters,  parti cularlv  in  the  Lutheran  countries,  aie  destitute 
of  importance  ;  they  cost  bat  litde  to  the  state ;  and  they 
bave  no  political  iiiflaenoe  on  tbe  minds  of  people*  The 
military  spirit  of  Frederic  could  not  comprehend  hoir 
a  nation  should  suffer  iu  clergy  to  enjoy  immense  n^ 
irtones;  and  a  nrelate,  whose  income  would  suffice  ft>r  tbe 
maintenance  oi  a  regiment,  was  a  thing  intionceiveble  te 
a  mind  like  his,  in  whose  estimation  a  soldier'  was  the  nioik 
d^nified,  and  a  griest  tbe  most  useless  of  characters. 

After  i>bser vin^\hat  the  few  rules  which  Frederic  has  here 
tshidked  out  to  his  successor  for  the  management  of  tbe 
Prussian  states^  and  the  political  prophesies  in  which  he  in«i 
du)^  have  alike  been  rendered  vain  bv  the  unforeseen  con« 
pulsions  into  which  Europe  has  been  mrown  by  the  French 
revolution,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  this  little  work,  which 
from  tbe  smallness  of  its  price,  if  for  no  other  pause,  would 
.  well  deserve  to  be  purchased  by  those  who  possess  the  other 
productions  of  the  royal  author*    v 
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Account  of  the  Hanoverian  Army  in  tie  Monihi  tfMaif^ 
Jwe,  and  Jufy,  ItOS.  Qvo.    Hanover.  '  1806^ 

l^HIS  is  the  onlv  important  account  wHych  has  cdme  to 
our  k9owledge  of  the  occupaiipnof  Hanover  by  the  French* 
It  bears  the  subscriptioaof^Field*marsbait]Soimt  WaUinoden 
Gimborn.  The  field-marshal  relate!  the  lutuatioa  of  Ha- 
nover on  tr^  braking  out  of  tbe  war  betweeii  England  «mI 
France,  tUe  correspondence  between  Ute  Hanoverian  minis* 
t«y  and  this  country^  tbe  mcaolioDB  which  *ware  tabem 
iigaiast  the  iayasim  it  thf  Frtftcb,  ibii  mlbmfimkt  nefo^ 
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^tiooi  with  the  French  general^  ftc'  To  ibis  he  addt 
the  official  noley  which  pass^l  between  himielf^  the  cabinet^ 
and  ministrv^  to  that  not  the  least  doubt  canjbe  entertained . 
of  the  troth  of  hit  statements  or  the  accuracy  of  his  de<» 
tails.  From  the  whole  it.  appears  that  every^  wise  an^  fntre* 
pid  measure  which  the  good  sense  and  heroism  of  the  field 
marshal  would  have  suegested  for  the  presenration  of  tho 
country^  was  prevented  by  the  absurd  .arrangement  and  in«^ 
definite  order  of  the  court  of  London^  and  the  want  of 
resolution  in  the  Hanoverian  ministry.  In  England  the 
military  measure  which  was  esteemed  most  necessary^  waa 
the  local  concentration  of  the  troops;  while  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  for  ^e 
procuring  of  stores  and  ammunition^  for  the  clothing  and 
subsistence  of  the  soldiers^  was  totally  neglected.  The  con* 
.  oentration  of  the  cantonmenls  of  an  army  must  necessarily 
'  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  approximation  to  the  enemr* 
When  we  draw  troops  together  into  a  particular  spot  whilf 
the  enemy  is  still  at  a  distance^  we  only  abridge  their Taci* 
lities  of  subsistence^  and  enable  the  foe  to  learn  with  accuracy 
the  state  and  number  of  our  force.  Owing  to  the  irresolu« 
tion  and  unceftainty^the  weakness  and  the  terror,  which  pre* 
▼ailed  in  the  Hanoverian  councils^  all  the  proper  military 
|»eparations  were  neglected  and  delayed.  It  is  mournful 
to  remark  that  of  the  countries  which  tiave  been  conquered 
by  the  French^  all  the  governments  seem  uniformly  to  have 
evinced  the  same  character  of  imbecility  and  indecision. 
The  feeble  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  ravase  ot  the 
French  arms  m  Spain^  Sardinia^  Switzerland^  and  Holland^ 
win  furnish  ample  proof  of  this.  It  is  painful  to  reflect^ 
what  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  displayed  both  in  tbe^ 
plan  of  the  campaign,  and  in  the  mode  of  the  executton. 
All  was  inconstancy^  terror^  and  indecision  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  Since  the  asra  of  the  French  revolution^ 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments^  those  men  have 
been  constantly  employed  in  the  highest  stations  of  power 
and  trusty  who  have  most  distinguished'  themselves  by  bra« 
veryj  activity,  energy,  and  talents ;  while  in  most  otbei 
atflktea  the  same  honours  and  employments  are  usually  con* 
ferred  on  infloenoej  intrigue^  and  birth,  .thoagh  associated 
with  the  most  contemptible  imbecility  and  the  grossest  inca* 
pacity*  In  France  all  conditions  are  in  some  degree  subor« 
dinate  to  the  military.  In  her  political  transactions  France 
employs  military  men  of  penetration  and  experience,  of 
Bound  judgment  and  compreliensive  views.  Aud  hence  die 
derives  no  commoa  henefitt.  If  we  call  to  mind  tbedetatlt 
^f  the  different  negociationt  with  France,  we  Jibali  find 
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tliat  the  French^  cabinet  have  always  seized  every  aillitaiy 
advantage^  wbich  other  cabinets  have  imperceptibiTy  suffered 
to  escape. 

In  Hanover  we  may  perhaps  justify  the  want  ofavigoroiM 
resistance  by  the  overbearing  power  of  France  ;  but  history 
teaches  ns  that  military  success  is  not  determined  by  physicai 
80  much  as  moral  strength^  In  1803^  Hanover  co\ild  raise  a 
m^ch  greater  force  against  France  than  she  could  bring  into 
the  field  in  1758 ;  but  in  1758  she  was  attacked  by  100,000 
xneui  and-  in  1,80S  by  10,000«  The  military  men  who  think 
that  we  can  do  nothing  against  an  enemy  who  possesses  a 
superiority  of  numbers,  should  read  the  campaigns  of  Gus*  ' 
tavus  Adolphus^  of  Tureane^  of  Charles  X[I.>  of  Ferdinand^ 
of  Frederic  II.  and  of  Washingttin.  But  the  soldier  who 
regulates  his  motions  merely  by  arithmetical  calculationsj 
will  never  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  these  berdes. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tardiness,  irresolution^  andim* 
becility  with  which  the  Hanoverian  government  prepared  to 
ineet  the  approaching  crisis.  They  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
collecting  the  military  resources  which  they  possessed ;  and 
at  last,  when  they  evincecl  something  like  a  disposition  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance  to  tbo;.  enemy>  the  opportnnitj 
was  irrevocably  gone  by  !  The  royal  mandate  tor  collect- 
ing  the  troops  arrived  in  Hanover  on  the  IQth  of  April;  bal 
it  was  not  till  th^  6th  of  May  that  the  Hanoverian  ministry 
could  resolve  to  putnt  in  a  train  for  execution..  On  the  ISih 
of  May  the  ministry,  after  exchangitig  many  notes  with  the 
field-marshal,  (with  whom  they  might  at  any  moment  have 
had  a  personal  conference^  determined  to  augment  thi$  army 
to  30,000  men.  On  the  19th  anote  wasfeceivedfrom  Lpn- 
don,  in  which  the  ministry  and  the  field -mai^shal,  were  di- 
rected to  do  nothing  which  might  not  seem  for  the  general 
^ood  of  the  electorate,  or  might  expose  them  to  the  gi:eater 
inconveniences  of  war.  Thus  the  time  for  action  was  wasted 
in  dastardly  indecision  ;  when  on  the  2d  of  June  the  enemy 
adyahced  towards  Suhlingen,  and  would  not  suffer  the  nego- 
tiations  which  were  begun,  to  impede  hi3  march,  or  repress 
his  activity.  The  Hanoverian  tipops  were  neither  coilected 
nor  equipped;  the  military  magazine^  were  not  removed  ; 
and  thns  10,000  French  with  eleven  pieces  of  oaoi^on,  and 
almost  without  ammunition  and  cavalry,  got  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  the  fortress,  of  Ha- 
meln.  Tbe  brave  Hanoverian  army  were  made  pirisonersj 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery,  ammonition,  8qc.  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  On  this  as  on  many  olh^r 
occasions  we  cannot  but  remark  that  the  Frendiowed  more 
to  the  inistakesj  the  indecisioa  and  the  impglicy  of  th^ 
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enemies  than  to  their  own  wisdom,  energy,  or  prowesf. 
Their  conquests  have  been  obtained  less  by  courage  than 
by  art  ;  the  Hanoverian  cabinet  in  London  could  choose 
ouly  between  two  plans.  If  they  intended  that  the  Hano« 
verian  army  should  offer  no  resistance  to  the  enemy,  they 
ihould  instantly  have  transported  the  military  stores^  royal 
effects,  troops,  &c.  from  Hanover  to  England,  and  not  have 
exposed  the  brave  forces  to 'misery  and  shame.    For  thit 

Eur  pose  they  had  an  interval  of  rwo  months,  if  they  had 
egun  in  time.  If  the  cabinet  preferred  resistance,  what 
was  more  natural  than  to  order  the  field-marshal  to  com* 
plete'the  military  preparations,  and  vigorously  to  oppose 
the  enemy  ?One  of  these  measures  was  so  palpably  requisite, 
that  we  'should  hardly  suppose  it  possible  for  any  thing  but 
the  most  consummate,  treachery  to  have  adopted  a  third,  ia 
which  the  military  stores  were  lost,  and  the  troops  captured 
and  disgraced.  The  results  of  indecision  and  of  ignorance 
in  military  matters  so  often  border  on  those  of  perfidy  and 
crime,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  who  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  motives,  to  know  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  ascribed.  In  this  accpuat  the  field-marshal  fnani- 
fests  correctness  of  thought  and  sagacity  of  observation  ; 
and  he  has  been  completely  successful  in  proving  that  oa 
his  part  he  did  every  thing  which  dut^  and  conscience  dk» 
rected  him  to  do.  Xde  conclusion  ot  the  work  ought  to  be 
d^ply  imprinted  on  those  cabinets  who  are  forced  to  con-* 
tend  for  their  honour  and  independence.  *  May  those  un- 
happy events/  says  the  field  marshal,  *  prove  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  nations,  how 
DANGEROUS  it  is  iu  critfcal  exigencies  to  adopt  half-mea« 
suresP   . 


Art.  VI  [. — Muhanmcd  Abul  Ca$etn,  4r^*  ^ 

Mohammed  Abul  Casern^  the  great  Prophet  of  Mecca.  A 
Paralhl  to  the  Natural  Hutory  of  the  great  Teacher  of 
Nazareth.  Two  Parts.  8vo.  1802-3.  Mecca  in  the  titles 
page,   1806. 

IN  the  first  book  the  author  elves  an  animated  description  * 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants; 
and  we  meet  with  some  remarks  and  explanations,  which 
have  an  air  of  originality.  Thus  be  supposes  that  the  ob* 
jectof  circumcision  was  in  particular  instance^  to  render 
men  more  fit  for  the  performance  of  the  genial  rite,  or  to 
fti^ugment  the  enjoyment.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  cir* 
ciimci^iOu  of  wosum^  wluoh  is  practised  ia  Arabia  (sfe  iOe^ 
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buhr}  has  from  physical  reasons  a  great  tendency  to  dimi;   . 
nish  the  sen^ibihty  to  the  pleasuraDle  stimuli.    In  theeast* 
in  which  polygamy  has  always  prevailed^  both  usages  ma)^ 
have  been  iqvertea  in  -order  in  some  measure  to  restore  the 

Equilibrium  of  power  between  the  man  and  his  numeroos 
wives/and  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  last^ 

In  I'^risia^  about  the  time  when  Mohammed  first  became  ac^ 
quaintedwicb  the  country^Khobi^l  Schirovich  had  usurped  the 
throne  by  the  assistance  of  the  nphjes^  had  murdered  his 
father  in  prispn^  and  put  his  own  brothers  to  death.  la 
Mohammed's  childhood  the  Persians  had  conquered  Yemen^ 
and  thxeatenecl  to  h^  as  formidable  to  the  Arabian?  as  they 
Vere  already  to  the  (3reeks«  Such  wa.^  the  ^tate  of  things 
when  Mohammed  i^ttempt^^  to  complete  the  fond  desire^ 
which  was  still  cherished  by  the  Arabs^  thai  God  would 
sen^l  among  them  a  person  fitted  \o  improve  and  purify  their 
national  religion.  }n  the  second  hook  the  author  adheres 
to  the  historical  fact^  that  the  family  of  Mohammed  had  the 
car^  of  the  C^ba  ;' that  about  20  years  |)pfore  the  birth  of 
Mohamme^^  the  rivalry  hptweeh  the  Chri^ti^q  temple  of  the 
£tbippiap  chiefs  at  Sana  in  Yemen^  apd  the^till  heathenish 
aanctiifiry  of  the  Caaba,  had  come  to  an  open  rqpture^  and 
opcasioned  what  was  called  the  ]^lephai)tine  war  ;  and  that 
an  old  prophetess,  qn  the  mountain^  of  the  Kailuiam,  had, 
according  to  the  Arabian  historians,  a  considerable  influence 
liithecQnfluctQf  fill  these  events.  The (pirfu;uIous  conclu* 
^ion  of  the  w^r  between  the  chiefs  of  the  white  elephant, 
which  ijs  cited  in  the  Koran,  and  which  accordiqg  ip  gale's 
account  c^uld  not  have  heen  the  invention  of  Mohammed^ 
is  ascribed  by  the  author  with  no  small  shew  of  probability 
to  the  afi;encv  of  the  Simoom.  This  deadly  windprecipitat- 
«d  clouds  or  hirds  down  upop  the  army  ;  and  the  fabulous 
addition  was  made  to  the  report,  that  each  of  these  birds  let 
liallthree  little  balls  of  lime  which  destroyed  the  forces  of 
Abrahf^.  However  thjs  may  be,  the  keepers  and  gu^fdifipa 
pf  thp  Caaba  were  ipcited  in  every  Yf^y  to  secure  the  exis- 
tence of  their  favourite  $anctparv,  or  to  exalt  its  honour 
above  that  of  its  Jewish  or  its  Christian  rivals  in  Arabia. 

r  .l^any  p]ani  an4  attempt^  for^his  purpose  are  buried  in  the 
night  of  oblivioq.  Mohammed  was  tbe  person  who  was 
^destined  to  succeed  in  elevating  his  Caaba  by  m^ans  of  a 
wor^bipj,  neither  heathen^  Jewish,  nor  Christian^  bat  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  three.  The  author 
?^ccpunts  for  the  poverty  of  Mohaiqmed,  by  the  cic- 
cumstance  tha(hU  father  was  once  obliged  to  procure  his 
safety  hy  tne  sacrifice  of  100  camelsi  and  his  de^ith  took 
place  before  he  could  recover  his  former  opulenpe.  It  is 
ifery  probftble  that  hi^  early  education  wasamong  the  moving 
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Kon^des;  and  that  his  grandfather  Ab^al  Motalles  |pt» 
the  enthusiastic^  and  aft  the  same  timie  monotlieistio  diree* 
tion  ta  the  mind  of  yoang  Mohammed.  Abdal  MotaUca 
himself  is  supposed  to  have  meditated  a  reKgions  raforam* 
tiooj  and  his  comm^cial  intercourse  must  Dave  afforded 
him  numerous  opportuuities  of  studying  the  character  of  the 
Arabians.  In  recounting  the  wonders  which  attended  the 
early  years  of  Mohammed^  where  the  author  cannot  directly 
contradict  the  fact«  which  are  produced  by  the  Arabian  his« 
toriaus^he  has  recourse  to  the  rational^  method  of  a  natural 
explanation.  We  may  sometimes  regard  soch  manrellous 
occurrences  as  mere  inventions ;  sometimes  we  may  disco* 
ver  circumstances  which  constituted  the  real  basts  of  the 
ftble  ;  sometimes  an  explanation^  an  accident^  a  metaphor^ 
an  error  of  the  narrative  may  have  occasioned  the  miracle  ; 
spmetimes  it  may  have  been  originally  taken  for  a  mira- 
cle. A  fair  and  impartial  judgment  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtaiuf^d  only  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  pos* 
flibinties.  It  is  only  that  critic  who  to  great  d^pth  of  re* 
search^  sagacity  of  intellect^  and  soundness  of  judgment^  adds 
II  ciomprehensive  knowledge  of  history  and  of  man^  who 
call  be  expected  to  discover  the  genuine  roles  of  tnkerpr^ 
jkatiQp  for  th^  n^arveUous  relations  of  antiquity.  All  the 
readers  of  history  are  not  so  well  able  to  detect  or  to  explain 
the  assertions  of  imposture  as  the  young  Ayetcha^  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  Mahomet's  mistresses  or  whres,  who,  apeak* 
|D^of  the  prophet's  noctMrnaljoufney  on  the  slowing  heaum^ 
-said  that  'the  Apostle  of  Gqc|  did  not  travel  in  the  body 
hut  only  in  the  ^irii.^ 

That  Mohammed  was  apersonof  avery  di0fereot  character 
fVom  that  in  which  he  has  been  depicted  by  the  polemical  aa« 
tinathy  of  the  Greeks,  is  clear  from  the  esteem  which  he^ojoy* 
ed  among  his  contemporaries  before  he  made  any  claims  to  a 
prophetic  mission.  The  appellation  of  Al^min  (on^  in  whoin 
we  may  confide)  which  was  at  that  time  given  him  by  hia 
oountrynien,  conveys  a  hieli  and  incontrovertible  eulogy  on 
his  work.  It  appears  that  nis  admirers  in  a  fiittire  period, 
considered  him  in  many  of  his  earlier  actions  to  be  younger 
than  he  really  was.  Hence  the  almost  inexplicable  gap  of 
15  years  of  serene  quiescence  between  his  marriage  and  hit 
appearance  as  a  prophet.  The  tradition  of  two  thousand 
years  that  Abraham  had  raised  the  structure  of  the  -Caaba, 
was  happilv  at  hand  on  which  to  found  the  basis  of  bis  refpr* 
mation.  As  the  apostle  Paul  had  referred  to  the  faith  of 
Abraham  as  a  model  of  the  belief  which  he  so  strenuously 
inculcated,  so  Mohammed  very  shrewdly  appealed  to  Abra* 
^a\'§  l^elief  ip  the  vinity  of  ib^  godhead  iu  opposition  te. 
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%ht  (riunfi  Deity i^f  «the  Platoniziog  Chpstians  vbicb  i^ 
/^ate^  .to  be  ^i  vaviance.  both  witl^  ^^be  faiih  of  Abra-^ 
jDam^.a[)d  witfi  the  doctrine  of  the  propbeUj.  With  rc- 
0Ject  to  the  iiujp^oua  Jews  in  Arabia»  the  name  of 
jibVabftoi  operated  a#  a  sort  pf. charm,  of  which  the  pro* 
phe'Up^decoDili^erabl^  use.  The  inj  unctions  of  Mahoioet^ 
purifications,  alpis,  pfavers,  and  fasts,  were  not  new.  The- 
jfiftQ^tlie  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  source  of  wealthy  on  account 
"^f  which  the  C^aba  was  so  important,  was  reserved  wbea  ^ 
the  Caaba  of  an  idolatrous  worship  was  transfened  to  the 
worship  of  the  ppe  only  God.  In  the  temperament  of  Maho« 
Dietj  pride,,  am^ition^  sensuality,  were  incorporated  with  ge<^ 
/neroiis  view^  and  an  artless  enthusiasm.  His  extacies  were 
sometimes  so  profound,  that  be  knew  not  whether  the  ope-< 
rations  of  his  fancy  were  an  illusion  or  a  reality.  .  The  au^ 
tbor  remarks  the  services  which  Khadidsba  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Islamism,  and  how  much  Mahomet  degenerated, 
into.an  vnfelenling  ferocity,  when  female  benignity  no  Ion- 
gej  e|:erfed  its  Boftening  influence  on  his  heart.  ,How  true 
is  It  that  no  conceit  is  dearerio  tlie  soul  of.tbe  fanatic,  thaa 
^hebeliefthathejsdoingthewprkof  God  ;  and  that  the  glory 
of  the  creator,  and  tl^e  salvation  of  the  creature  depend  ou 
liis  exertions!  V^hat  offering  can  then  be  too  sreat,  what 
means  which  may  conduce  to  the  end,  either  forbidden  or 
^^fiit !  !  !  Mpre  sanguinary  measures  were  adopted  after 
tl^  uniop  of  t|;ie converts  and  partisans  froin  Medina;  or 
according  to'Gagnier,  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  io 
murder  the  propbetin  his  bed.  In  the  sequel,  Mahomet  ap- 
pears so  subtle  in  his  plans,  and  prospective  in  his  views, 
that  we  must  either  suppose  more  system  and  artifice  in  the 
preceding  period,  or  acknowledge  that  in  his  more  than  tea 
years  of  placid  but  studious  activity,  he  had  excited  and  in« 
\igQ rated  all  those  powers  which  were  necessary  for  thQ 
support  of  his  prophetic  claims.  The  picture  of  this  extra-' 
ordinary  man,  which  is  delineated  in  the  present  work,  ap- 
pears to  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  original,  thaa 
thiit  which  ^e  find  in  the  biography , of  Gagnier. 


Art  VIII^ — Gtnie  de  Voltaire^  S^c. 
The  Gevius  of  Voltaire,  appreciated  in  all  his  Worh.*^ 
Jntrnded  to  serve  a^i  a  Supvlemtut  to  all  the  Editions  of 
that  illustrious  Writer.     By  M.  Palissot.     Small  Qvo^ 
Paris.     ]80(j.     Imported  .by  Deconchy. 

SOON  after  the  death  of  Voltaire,  there  was  set  up,    aa 
uwal,  a  general  hue  and  cry  after  every  page^  acknow<« 
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Jedged  or  reputed  to  bare  been  ao.  eniatiation  of  bm  prd- 
lificpen*  Every  letter^  billet,  and  -  card,  every  gibe  and 
joke,  purporting  to  be  witty,  blaspbeBdous;  or  ob6cei>e,<wts 
put  under  cdntribotion.  The  labour  of  collection,  pel* 
fectly  independeDt  of  selection,  was  assigned  to  Beaarivaf- 
cbais,. and  what  withjprinttpg' the:  same  plays  two  dr  thr^ 
times  over  under  different  titles,  letters  to  bankers  and 
orders  to  valets^de-chambre,  a  pretty  little  rtcueil  w" as  made 
up  of  seventy  volumes  in  octavo.  The  Paris  press  being 
interdicted,  a  distant  one  was  sought  for,  and  in  conse* 
^uence  an  abundance  of  errors  were  admitted,  the  corree- 
tion  of  which  was  remanded  to  the  end  of  the  last  volurae. 
M.  Palissot  therefore  undertook  the  task  of  republishing 
bis  works  ia  better  order  and  with  more  accuracy,  and 
added,  to  each  article  a  short  summary  of  its  merits*  and 
defects,  and  abrief  account  of  its  composition  and  receptioa/ 
and  (which  constitutes  one  of  bis  principal  improvements) 
compressed  the  work  )nto  at.less  space  than  his  predeces^oca 
by  fifteen  volumesi  All^  these  little -accompanying  critiques 
are  now  published  separate  by  a  Paris  bookselleir^  Patrif, 
and  offered  to  the  public  as  a  desirable  supplemeat  to  the 
ether  editions  of  his  author.  "        -  «' 

M.  lialissot  was  well  fitted  for  the  undertaking  by  .a  long 
acquaintance  not  only  wUb  Voltaire  himself,  but  with  aU 
theliterary  characters  contemporary  with  him  ;  Crebillont 
Lesage,  l)estouches,  Marivaux,  ^Louis  Rnciue,  &c.  His 
critiques  also  (without  meaning  to  praise  them  very  higblj') 
may  be  allowed  to  be  more  discriminative  than  the  generality 
of  French  eulogists,  who,  as  Bishop  Hurd  observed  some 
years  ago,  are  fond  of  dealing  out  their  '  palchrfi,  Benft, 
recih/  but  are  very  shy  of  giving  the  reasons,  or  drawing  the 
line  of  their  praise*  But  unfortunately  Palissot  is  like  .hi^ 
author,  an  esprit  philosophigue,  ancjl  with  all  his  pretences  to 
impartiality  of  judgment,  was  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween simple  and  adulterated  Christianity,  between  re- 
ligion as  it  was  in  his  own  country,  and  religion  as  it.shquld 
be.  The  consequence  is  that  his  readers  must  prepare 
their  ears  for  numerous  offensive  passages,  and  must 
expect  to  find  revelation  treated  as  a  synonymous  term 
with  superstition,  and  deism  with  philosophy.  With  this 
exception,  and  a  little  too  much  triade  about   the   '  happy 

.  government  of  the  hero-deliverer  of  Francp,'  this  volume 
may  afford  some  amusing  Informntion  to  those  who  wish  to 
have  a  general  notion  of  books  without  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing them. 

With  respect  to  his  dramatic  talents,  M.  Palissot  places 

'    bi»  author  ue;KLt  after  Racine  and  Corneille,  aod  before  Cre«> 
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billoD^  Voltaire's j^alouiy  towards  ComeiUe  ia  tlie  'edttioH 
trhich  be  gave  of  his  plajs  is  well  known.  Paliasotj  in  nr 
posterior  publication  of  Comeille  with  xi9tes^  has  rescued 
nim  firom  .th^  bands  of  his  rival.  He  attributes  the  depra* 
Yation  of  Voltaire's  taste  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  what 
arecalled  the  unitiesj  to  hit  attention  to  the  En^ish  writers^ 
s  charge  to  which  we  are  content  to  plead  guilty^  as  long  as 
^iinpreju^.«ed  judgment  shall  decide  tliat  these  factitious  rules 
are  nine'times  in  ten  more  bbnoored  in  the  breach  thao*in 
the  observance.  If  Voftaire  improved  his  taste  during  hia 
yisit  toEngland^  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  returned  the  favour 
ill  bis  struiTO  translations  from  Shakespeare. 

In  consimring  the  t>rinciples  on  which  Vdtaize  wrote  hia 
emnmentary  on  Corneille^  M.  Palissot  says :  I       , 

^  He  ^tablished  it  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  in  order  to  judge 
whether  verses  are  bad,  it  is  sufBcicnl  to  put  them  into  prose,  and 
if  th^a  verses,  thus  taken  to  pieces,  offereither  turns  of  thought 
or^pression  which  offend  the  judgment,  the  verses  are  to  be  con* 
flidered  as  faulty. — One  would  not  have  expected  from  a  man  so 
practised  in  the  art  of  versifying  and  so  successful  in  his,  praetice, 
a  paradox  which  (if  thy  memory  does  not  deceive  aie)  had  beea 
imagined  before  him  by  Fr^ron.' 

One  would  much  less  have  expected  that  a  person  who 
sets  himself  up  for  a  veteran  in  the  art  of  criticism  should  be 
ignorant  that  the  above  mentioned  cjiterion  of  poetry  hadbeen 
proposed,  long  before  either  Freron  or  Voltaire,  by  Horace. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  applicable  to  any  language  rather  than 
the  French,  which  possesses  very  little  diction  peculiar  to 
poetry,  and  still  less  haripony  of  versification  that  can  give 
a  passport  to  a  thought  or  expression  which  would  oTOud 
in  prose.  . 

Upon  the  whole  we  can  bestow  no  very  high  commenda- 
tion on  the  present  work,  nor  can  we  feel  any  warmth  of 
gratitude  to  the  editors  who  have  been  at  the  pains,  of  col- 
lecting  its  materials  and  publisblog  them  separately.  We 
have  compared  the  observations  of  M.  Palissot  with  the 
*  Avertisscments  des  Editeurs*  in  the  edition  of  Voltaire's 
works  j^ublished  at  Deiiz-ponts,  1792,  and  we  think  that  iu 
Tarious  instances  the  advantage  lies  rather  on  the  side  of  (he 
latter. — Voltaire  seems  not  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his^ 
posthumous  auxiliaries^who  were  to  pull  the  trigger  (as  John- 
fon  said  of  Mallet)  of  the  blunderbuss  which  be  bad  loaded 
^ninst  religion  and  (uoralityt . 
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T/tilotaphical  EsMtyy  on  the  Study  of  the  Human  Mind,  bf 
Pierre  Prevosi,  jProfes$or  of  PhUo%opky  in  the  Acadamf 

^  of  Geneva,  With  tome-  tmail  Pieces  of  the  late  O.  h.  Xa 
Sage.     Tome  I,  II.    ^oo*  Geneva.     1805.  ( 

.  l^HILOSOPHY,  aay3  M.  Prevost  in  his  preface,  i»  tha 
ftudyof  nature.  Tlie  natui'e.  of  the  body  is  the  objecl  of 
physics ;  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  the  object  of 
another  science  to  which  Qo  definite  oanie  has  yet  been  as* 
signed.  The  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  employs  ona 
part;  the  laws  of  thought  another.  This  is  logic,  whicb^ 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  should  be  regard* 
ed  as  ^  particular  science.  '  The  present  essays,'  says  the 
author,  '  have  logic  for  their  olgect.  Ldgic^  has  hitherto 
occupied  my  attention  more  than  morals,  partly  9n-accoaQt 
cf  ltd  influence  on  physics,  which  inclination  and  duty  have 
led  me  to  cultivate  partly  from  its  immediate  relation  to  Ihe 
analysis  of  the  mental  powers.'  These  Essay?,  are  in  fact^  B 
summary  of  logic  formed  into  aphorisois,  with  a  pi;evioas  » 
psychology,  which,  according  to  the  views  of  the  author^ 
should  serve  as  th^  basis  of  logic,  and  without  the 
help  of  which  it  1s  nothing  more  than  an  uQS9tisfactory 
empiricism.  The  work  contains  mpre  relative  than  pure 
logic  ;  no  profundity  oF  research^  but  distinct  perceptions 
and  perspicuous  thoughts  in  an  easy  and  simple  style* 

The  first  part  contains  an  analysis  of  the  mental  powers; 
which  is  mofe  deseriptiye  than  explanatory,  and  confined  ta 
the  detail  of  known  appearances.  The  autKor  determined 
to  keep  wikhin  the  limits  of  well  established  facts,  and  to 
admit  nothing  which  was  at  ^\\  dubious. — He  begins 
with  some  familiar  appearances  of  human  and  brutal  nature^ 
with  thecrganization,  sensesand. motives  of  brutes,  and  drawe 
a  comparison  |;>etween  the  nature  of  the  man  and  of  the 
brute.  He  considerii  man  as  a  social  being,  the  origin  ofsociety^ 
the  state  of  barbarism  and  civilization,  the  activity,  arts^ 
and  language  of  the  human  animal.  The  second  book  treats 
of  the  first  appearances  of  thought,  of  the  origin  of  ail  ideai 
from  the  senses,  of  the  forms  which  they  assume  -in  tbi 
linking  subsranee,  of  space,  time  'and  the  categories^ 
-^-Intbe  second,partof  the  second  book  he  enquires  hoif 
the  idea  of  extension  originates  from  the  senses,  and  froflS 
what  sense  in  particular,  in  which  he  giv^  the  resMtf  of 
Condtikc  and  Destntt  de  Tracy,  who  .perpetually  confoiuul 
•  the  matter  and  the  forn;i  of  perception. 

'  When  i^e^acknowledge/  says  b«^  *  that  all  idaas  are  derived  froia 
|he  MSSOt^  w»  txp^risi^  s^t  difficulty  in  accpv^riiii^  fornbat  of 
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extension.  We  have  seen  a^plrilosopber  who  cuts  (he  knotuit«ir# 
by  representing  the  idea  of  space  as  a  primitive  form  of  oar  seQ'* 
t^bility.  Some  psychologists  have  hot)ed  for  more  success  froni 
their  exertions*  And  in  general^  from  the  times  of  Locke,  those  phi* 
l(}sop|ieri§  who  are  strangers  to  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  have  thought 
that  they  could  explain  how  and  by  what  Semes  we  Judge  that 
there  are  exterior  objects/ 

*  The  author  treats  of  the  organs  of  ftcnse,  and  parlicularly 
•q^  at  length  ot  those  of  hearing,  sights  and  toucn.  By  the 
sight^saj's  he,we  do  not  originally  discern  any  distance  of  the 
object  from  th^eye.  We  do  not  discern  the  renaoteness  of 
surfaces  and  bodies  from  the  eighty f>ut  deduce  it  from  the.sen- 
satiooA  of  vision  as  well  as  from  touch  ;^*a  fact  which  is  not 
subverted  by  the  example  of  Cheselden's  blind  manner  many 
optical  illusions.  This  the  author  himself  allows^  p.  9B.-« 
He  divides  the  powers  ofthe  mind  into  simple  and  compound. 
To  the  first  he  refers  memory,  imagination,  abstraction, 
association  of  ideas,  attention  f  to  the  last,  genius>  and 
taste.  These  are  treated  accordmg  to  this  arrangement. 
It  will  be  clear  from  this  enumeration  thai  the  author's 
classification  is  not  very  complete  ;  but  his  logic  is  designed 
to  supply  the  deficiency. — ^The  motives  of  the  will  the 
author  divides  into  rational  and  irrational,  among  which  be 
reckons  the  instincts,  the  animal  appetites;  the  desires 
whose  object  is  no  corporeal  want  but  solne  lifeless  thing, 
as  the  desire  of  knowledge,  of  society,  of  distinction; 
tl)e  desires  whose  object  is  the  cood  or  evil  of  some  living 
l^ing,  of  ourselves  or  our  fellow-creatures.  These  come 
vnder  the  denomination  of  affections.  The  rational  motive^ 
Yofer  either  to  utility  or  duty ;  the  last  are  the  unselfis^. 
The  sixth  book  contains  a  copious  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  vision  and  of  the  imagination,  in  order  to  shew  by  both 
these  examples  what  fund  of  matter  is  contained  in  the  short 
propositions  ofthe  above  sketch.  In  the  first  essay  the 
author  endeavours  to  shew  Reid's  theory  of  projection  as 
ll>e  only  one  which  is  correct,  and  either  to  invalidate  the 
objections  or  to  unite  them  with  the  theory.  The  second 
f ssay  coiitains  Dugald  Stewart's  theory  of  the  imagination  ; 
which  includes  many  interesting  observations,  and  serves  to 
4gxplain  many^  appearances.—- Tne  ideas  of  vision,  Stewart 
Mys>  are  more  easily  reproduced  than  those  of  sounds  or 
Sfttells,  because  the  first  are  always  more  compounded 
llian  the  last.  Hence  we  more  easily  recollect  a  succession 
pf  sounds  than  any  individual  isolated  sound.  The  aa> 
thor  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  a  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  the  objects  accompanies  the  ideas  of  imagination, 
though  this  conviction  .is  momentary  and  vanishes  as  soon 
ais  we  reflect  on  the  arbitrary  powe(  with' virbich  we ^ can 
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summon  up  images  or  order  th^m  to  retire.  Hence  the  illo* 
sioDofadreaui.  In  this  state  ideas  appear  and  pass  away  with« 
j^ut  the  succession  being  deternzined  by  any  liberty  of  choice. 
We  consider  them^  aqcordingly,  as  ideas  of  reality,  as  whea 
nfe  are  awake  we  refer  sensations  to  objects,  since  they  operate 
en  UB  without  our  choice,  or  being  able  arbrtrarily  to  regii« 
late  tlieir  continuance.  Hence  fainting  often  depends  on 
the  want  of  power  to.  ^^tefuiine  at  will  the  succession  o£ 
JDur  thoughts.  *     ' 

The  second  vokmecont^^ins  the  logic;  but  we  find  in  il 
410  developemept  of  the  kws  of  the  thinking  faculty.     Bat 
this  was  not  the  olyect  of  the  author.    The  work  isdividec} 
into  three  books;  the  first  treats  of  truth,  the  secoqd  of  me- 
thod, aad  the  third  of  error*    We  are  in   possession  of 
truth,  s^ys  the  author,  when  we  affirm  what  is    and  denjr  . 
what  is  not.  Truth  is  conditional  or  absolute.    The  criterioii^ 
of  conditional  truth  is  the  identity  between  the  principle 
and  tiie  consequences.    Absolute  truth  has  not  one  and  the 
^Bm^  criterion.    We  acknowledge  it  by  direct  and  indirect 
jueans.    Tiie  direct  means,  which  we  may.  also  call  tlie  im- 
mediate criterious  of  tliis  species  of  truth,  are,  l^ihe  fnfernal 
MmationSj  xvh\eh  assures  us  ofthe^triith  of  the  following 
and  similar  propositions,  J  uill,  rthink.   2,  the  'Senses ;' thif 
4>bject  is  without  me,  this  body  is  sonorous,    3,  the  recollect 
Hon ;  I  have  seen,  heard.    The  indirect  means  or  .Immediate 
criteridns  of  absolute  truth  are,  Ijttstimony,  ^  the  \sup^ 
fosed   resemblance  between    tfic  fcnown.,find,  the    unkaown, 
4in  which  are  founded  all  the  general  conclusion^  deduced 
from  experience  and  particularly. all  predictions  of  the  fu- 
ture, a3,  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow;   bodies  are  Aartf'  .It 
.  is  difficult  to  explain  on  what  theconfidepi^e  isfonnded  witGt 
which  we  express*  such  general  judgoven.ts  of  experience. 
The  author  passes  over  the  enquiry  as[  not  indispensibly  re- 
quisite in  the  analysis  of  reasoning.    Such  judgments  sup- 
pose abstraction  and  association,  but  whethei:  both  perfect^ 
Jy  explain  tlie  phaenomena  is  a  question  which  he  does  not  ^ 
discuss.     Resemblance  is  either  near  or  distant.    The  first 
proves  the  general  results  or  truths  of  experiencei  .the  se- 
cond^ is  termed  analogy,  and  is  properly  a  method  which  is 
to   be  employed  with   caution;    With  respect  to  absolute^ 
truth,  the  author  says, 'the  object  on  which  1  judge  is  either 
where  I  am  or  where  I  am  not.     In  the  first  case  it  is  either 
in  me  or  without  qae.  In  the  second  case  it  is  either  where  I 
Ixave  been,or  where  I  haye  not  been, but  othera  were  present.* 
'^s  truth  is  ceitain  or.uQc*ertain,  the  author  treats  in  separate 
parts  of  certainty  andprobability.'In  the  first  part  very  little  ' 
0fiffHt9  whivJ4  r^latjss  to  tUe  formal  exercise  of  the  ot^^ 
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ifig;  the  ttUthbr  pa;^8  more  attention  to  the  wneno^  o/whictk 
the  effect  is  certain ty.  Next  foUoir  various  diTitions  of 
the  sciences/  with  Bacon's  genelJogical  tree,  and  the  ao« 
thorns  own  classification,  in  which  he  airoidssome  of  Bacon^s 
defects,  biit  which  may  ftself  be  charged  with  others,  and 
panicatarly  the  want  of  systematic  arrangement*     As  a 

}>roof  We  adduce  his  subdivisions  of  philosophy*  U  Phi* 
osophig  de  raisonnen^dt  par  mathematiques,  2  de  rai- 
aonnementmixte.  Nature  corporeHe,  incorporelle.  PhiIo*> 
aophie  des  corps*  Philosopbie  naturelie  propremeni  dtlCj 
ou  physique  raisonn^e.  Philosophic  des  esprits^  E;4>rit 
humaio.  Aotres  esprits.  Pbilpsophie  de  Tesprit  humaiQ* 
Analyse  de  ses  facuJt^  (ou  psyehologie).  Logique  Morale. 
Theorie  des  arts  mecaniques^iberaux.  Theoriedulangage 
criliqae.  See.  Philosopbie  desautresetres*,  l^bilosopbie  ge^ 
Berale  des  Sires  et  de  Tunivers,  Science  transcendente, 
Theologie  Melie  d*  autbrit^  et  d'operations  de  Tesprit.  Aa 
certainty  it  either  immediate  or  mediate,  the  author  treats 
of  evidence,  parttcularly  of  axioms  and  then  of  demoastra- 
tum*  Axioms  are  general  propositions  of  immediate  cei^ 
tatnty.  The  author  exhibits  a  table  of  axioms,  and  defines 
their  use  In  the  sciences^  which  consists  in  their  supplying 
ihe  place  of  definilioiis  and  theorems.  They  may  properly 
Jo%  considered  as  hypotheses  which  we  assume  in  order  to 
prove  what  followa :  even  in  moral  investigations  we  may 
eoiploy  bypotbetically  assumed  principles.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  author's  table  of  axioms.  Axioms  re- 
fcr  either  U>  the  different  species  of  certainty,  or  to  some 
patticalar  object,  which  is  present  before  the  eyes«  The  fi^rst 
are  eiUier  particular  or  general.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
Jbllowing ;  (aX  for  the  internal  sense ;  I  am  a  substaniiai  oeins 
moiled  fy  a  dhtnUy  <;/ impressions;  (b),  for  the  external 
•ehses;  what theumesctcarij/ attest  is;  (c),for  the  memory;  o^Aa^ 
ihcnsemorycUaf^yattests^hasbcen^id^ffov tYxdence;  language 
(gesture,  or  any  other)  is  anindex  of  the  thoughts]  (e),  for  ex-^ 
pcrieoce ;  the  laws  of  experience  are  unalterable.  We  ab* 
Btain  from  any  observations  wl^ieh  this  classification  Would 
natnrally  suggest.  The  section  cmi  probaVility  is  verf  >co«^ 
wious,  but  it  relates  principally  to  mathematical  probability. 
The  second  book  on  method  is  patticularly  rich  in  usefiil 
rules;  in  which  are  included  all  the  means  which  are 
possible  for  ^the  investigation  of  truth,  with  an  account 
of  the  methods  of  invention,  and  with  a  particular  ref^r* 
cnce  to  the  sciences  of  pare  reason  and  of  experience  ia 

Eneral,   with  the  questions  which  belong  to  each\;    and 
itlyof  the  use  of^ral  and  writtei^  instruction  and  of  the 
art  of  instruction.    These  essays  deserve  considerable,  cooa* 
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tnendatknl  frOnl  thelir  practical  applicalioas.  'tbk  ispaitl* 
calarly  true  of  the  treatises  of  L^  oage,  whi6fa  are  feand  in 
tiie  appendix,  on  the  method  of  the  hypothesis  aad  ejcclu* 
tion,  with  a  short  history  of  tbela^t,  whicn  serves  for  anrintro* 
duclion  to  the  second  treatise.  This  method  is  nothing  else 
tiian  it  species  of  indnction^  in  which  after  a  complete  end* 
meration  of  particulfkTs,  and  an  exclusion  of  the  impossibte 
or  improbable^  *we  fbrm  a  det^rmiiiate  cbiperimentat  ptom 
position*  ^  ^ 


Art.  X.  U  Imagination. 

The  Imagination  i  a  Poem^  By  James  DeHlk.  Twdwh.TBti^ 
Micbauxi  1806.  Imported  by  Deconcfhy* 

Tit.  DELILLB  ipforms  us  that  he  bdstowed  nine  years  oil 
the  composition  of  this  poem*  It  was  begun  in  1T85  and 
finished  in  1794.  Whaterer  therefore  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  piece  itself^  it  certainly  canndijustly  be  termed  an  hasty 

Eroduction.  If  excellence!  has  not  been  attained^  it  mast 
e  imputed  rather  to  the  want  of  talent  than  thd  want  of 
time.  But  the  productions  of  genius  are  seldom  of  siicli 
tardy  growth.  Time  is  reoaisite  to  give  them  their  last  pcH 
lish  ;  and  the  precept  of  Horace  *  nodumque  prematur.  la 
annum3*  was  designed  to  enforce  correctness  ratner  than  to 
restrain  the  rapidity  of  the  original  execution.  Ji  poedi 
which  is  the  work  often  years  will  usually  be  marked  #ith 
many  irregularities,  corresponding  with  the  vigour  or  lassi- 
tude^ the  indolence  or  animation^which  the  writer  has  6xp^ 
rienccd  during  the  performance.  Hence  careful  retrisioa 
and  diligent  application  of  the  file,  ^  limss  labor^  will  bene- 
cessary  to  give  a  proper  consistency  to  the  whole^  and  to 

{>roduce  at  least  an  approximation  to  uniformity  of  excel- 
ence.  In  the  poem  ot  M.  Delille  we  perceive  no  strikiflff 
elevations,  no  stupendous  soarings  of  genitis ;  an  insibia 
mediocrity  pervades  the  whole  ;  in  which  we  meet  neither 
with,  any  very  attractive  beauty  nor  repulsive  deformity. 
Like  most  of  the  other  poets  of  bis  nation,  he  is  diffused  and 
tame.  His  descriptions  tire  by  prolixity^  and  his  episodes 
are  flat  and  dulL  His  pictures  are  not  destitute  of  oroament, 
bat  the  ornaments  which  they  have,  lose  their  effect  by  their 
number  or  frivolity.  A  compressed  energy  oftfaoaght  and 
expression  is  necessary  to  excite  the  true  feeling*  of  gran- 
deur and  snblimity;  but  M.  Delille  is  sure  to  reduce  and 
diminish  what  mig^t  otherwise  have' been  grand  c^  sublime 
by  the  minutiss  of  his  details.  Even  those  parts  of  this  work 
which  might  have  been  fabricated  of  solid  gold,^e  beats 
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into  sucb  ap  impalpable  teoahy,  tbat  we  neither  diseMI 
the  substance  nor  the  lustre  of  the  precioi/s  ore«     AmpUfie^ 
tioQ  is  a  figure  whlcb  when  employed  with  moderation  and 
with  skiU^  forms  one  of  this  priooipai  constituents  of  poetic 
excelleuce ;  but  we  may  cmplifj  till  we  cesae  to  aggraocUset^ 
aod  till  the  feeble  exertion  to  produce  a  giant  fenerates 
only,  a  dwarf*      Poetry  is  nothing  without  imagery  ;  but 
then  i|t  must  be  imagery  that  will  interest^  and^it  is  not 
the  multiplicity  which  excites  the  interest  so  much  as  the 
judicious  selection  of  the  parts'  and  the  tasty  disposition  of 
the  whoIe«    That  poetry  interests  most  which  acts  most 
powecfttlly  on  the  sensations ;  but  many  writers  miss  thb  end 
oy  tupi^rfluity  of  exertion.    They  do  not  sufficiently  study 
the   climax  of  sensation^    and  consequently   where   they 
might  leave  impressions  of  delight,   they  go  on  till  thej 
enervate  and  tire.    These  remarks  will  be  found  very  appli- 
cable to  the  poen^  of  M.  Delillcj  of  which  we  do  not  ob- 
jject  lo  the  plan  so  much  as  the  execution.    The  subject  itself 
is  naturally  rich  beyond  the  power  of  exhaustion.  What  is  / 
there  either  in  nature  or  in  art  which  may  not  be  comprehend- 
ed in  a  poem  on  the  imagination  i  It  blends  the  illusions  of 
tense  with  the  realities  of  life  ;  moral  ideas  with  material 
forms;  the  world  of  spirits  with  every  species  of  corporeal 
eitistence.     Instead  or  prefienting  the  reader  with  any  ex-* 
tracts^  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  into  English 
Terse  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  characteristic  features  of  Uie 
original^  we  shall  lay  before  him  a  compendious  view  of  the 
contents,  from  which  it  ma^  be  seen  bow  far  the  plan   of 
M«  Delille's  poem  agrees  with  tliat  of  Akenside  and  other 
writers,  who  have  written  either  on  the  whole  or  on  detach* 
ed  parts  of  the  same  subject* 

First  Canto* 

Man  in  Hi$  Intellectual  Rtlationt. 

Material  objectf  make  certain  impressoDs  on  the  scnsss ;  these 
inpressioas  are  engraven  on  the  memory.  It  is  in  ibis  vast  receptacla 
ofid^as  that  the  iihagination  selects ,  colours,  modifies  and  combines 
tliem  at  its  pleasure.  Dreams  are  the  product  of  the  imagination, 
ivbich  is  active  even  in  the  repose  of  night ;  the  action  of  the  iina* 
i;inalioD  in  the  creation  and  use^  of  forms;  travels  from  th« 
moral  to  ^e  physical,  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  world,  make 
^  ooa  serve  Ibf  the  embellishment  of  the  other.  What  it  is  in  the 
difarsnt  charaeeers  of  objects  which  most  vividly  strikvs  the  ima* 
glnattoD  S  the  effects  produced  on  it  by  contrasts,  oppositions,  and 
j^tions  mora  or  less  immediate ;  how  it  passes  from  one  idea  to  anop 
tber  whk^  appears  the  mostT^niote.  What  degree '  of  happiness  & 
maa  may  procure  by  the  culture  of  his  reason  and  )iis  imagiilatioii. 
Historical  episode  adapted  to  the  subject. 
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fhilae&d*  of  the  imaijinatioii  on  hapoiness  ;  the  pteattii-ei  jit  illu* 
^onsubstitutedl  for  tha  pleasures  of  mlity ;  the  imagiaation  disdains 
Ihe  ptttentf  approximates  the  past  by  memory,  and  the  future 
by  alisicipation.  The  memory  operates  powerfally  on  the  aflfec- 
ti9n%  produces  regret,  remorse,  friendship,  gratitudei  hatred* 
Spisode  relative  to  the  subject.  The  future  still  more  vividly  af* 
feels  the  imagination;  hope  artd  fear'  constitute  the  impulsion  $  its 
influence  not  only  moral  bUt  physical ;  some  happy  resUltt  fronl  sUdh 
illusions  ;  injurious  or  salutary  effects  of  fear,  avidity  with  which  it 
seeks  the  prognostics  of  the  future  force;  with  which  the  iniagioation 
tends  to  avaricej  to  ambition,  and  to  love.  Episode  relative  to  this 
yassti^ 

Third  Canto. 

ImpruAon  of  txttnor  ObjcU$. 
Colours,  forms,  motions,  grace,  which  result  froni  tfceir  elegance 
•hd  hannonys  power  and  charm  of  modesty,  power  of  noveltyt 
at^  attractions  and  dangers,  power  of  fashion,  impresnon  which  is 
produced  by  the  view  of  that  which  is  begnming,  and  that  whicii 
Is  ceasing  to  be,  of  infancy  and  old  age.  It  is  in  our  want  of  mo« 
tion  in  which  resides  that  charm  of  the  most  terrible  spectacles  of 
battles  and  volcanoes.  What  objects  produce  and  support  ae* 
lancholy,  sorrow,  fear,  and  horror  t  shades  of  distinction  betweea 
these  different  affectionsi  smiling  objects^  their  definitioUi  picture  of 
some  objects  of  this  kind,  effects  of  grandeur  on  the  imaginatioBt 
grandeur  in  the  works  of  nature ;  forests,  sea,  mountains,  gran* 
deur  of  the  heavens,  man  the  roaster-piece  of  creation,  and  mora 
vividly  affecting  the  imagination  than  any  other  object  from  tlM|  ' 
impression  of  his  sentiments,  the  eloquence  of  speech,  of  his  g^tureS| 
and  of  couAteQancc.    A  view  of  Marius  disarming  his  assassin.' 

Fou&TB  Canto, 

Local  Imprt$nM$. 

Reciprocal  effects  of  the  imagination  on  plaees,  and  of  places  on 

the  imagination ;  influence  of  wild  and  cultivated  spots,  acting  en 

.  us  with  a  variety  depending  on  the  state  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

With  the  physical  power  of  places  is  joined  the  morfd  power  which  ori-* 

ginates  in  our  agreeable  or  mournful  recollectionsi    We  are  attached 

,  to  places  in  which  we  were  born  or  educated,  in  which  we  have  been 
£appy,  which  have   been  the  scenes  of  courtship  and  of  love^ 

I  those  even  in  which  we  have  been  unhappy,  in  which  the  ob* 
.  jects  of  our  affections  afld  our  regrets  repose  in  the  tomb*  Tho 
antiquity  of  particular  spots  and  the  associated  recollection^  these 
places  make  a  more  livaly  impression  in  proportion  as  they  leeull 
more  celebrated  occurrences,  the  imagination  is  transported  with 
tbe  view  of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  Episode  on  Cboiseurs  travels  its 
Greece ;  charm  which  is  felt  in  those  qpots  which  have  been  conse» 
crated  by  the  inspirations  of  the  muse,  which  hAve  been  the  fa<» 
veared  tesidence  of.  genius  and  talents.    Impressip^^  j^qduced  h|y 
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dark  places,  by  solitary  wil^y  by  solitude  amt  darkness  united 
with  a  sense  of  danger,  example  of  these  inipressioDS  t^ea  from  • 
fact  whicb  happened  in  the  ci^combs  of  Ilome^ 

Fifth  Camto» 

T/ieJrts. 
Hymn  to  .beauty  Considered  a$  the  model  of  the  arts*  The  beam- 
tiful  idea  of  Sculpture  and  of  painting,  care  which  the  Grecian  artists 
took  to  catch  the  most  perfect  forms  of  nature,  and  to  comgosa 
a  whole  of  many  scattered  tracts  selected  witl)  taste  and  f eproducod 
by  genius^  these  artists  have  indeed  eften  passed  the  boundaries 
of  nature  in  order  X6  attain  a  perfection  to  which  nothing  ^niilar 
in  nature  could  be  found,  the  Apollo  BeKedere,  the  Transfiguratioit 
by  Raphael ;  music,  dancing,  architecture*  Description  of  the° 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  poetry,  its>  charms  and  consolations^ 
its  different  specie ;  comedy,  tragedy,  Moiiere  and  Racine;  the 
iabJe,  La  Fontaine^  the  Ep^ea;  Homer*  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton, 
Ariiisto,  TasM,  Ovid,  Voltaire.  Eloquence,  the  force  which  it 
gives  to  useful  truths,  the  superior  sciences  \n  r^pect  to  the  ima* 
ginatipn,  geometry^  the  mechanic  arts^  clock-making,  printing^ 
j^Lavig^tion* 

Sixth  Canto. 
Happincsiand  Morah* 

Influence  of  the  imagination  ou  happiness  at  diiferent  periods  of 
life ;  by  what  principles  we  ought  to  govern  the  imagina,tion ;  sour- 
ces of  happrT\ess»,  independence,  labour,  virtue  in  respect  -to  th« 
imafflnatioD,  it  sees  the  past  embellished  by  what  it.  has  dMie,  and 
tbfi Tuture  by  what  it  hopes.  Happiaess  in  respect  to  society,  iacon* 
^veniences  of  e:ccessive  confidence.and  distrust.  Portrait  of  J.  J.Rous- 
icau.  The  ivaginatiott  which  exaggerates  the  pleasures,  exaggerates 
also  the  pains  of  life;  how  we  may  arm  the  imagination^gainsl  the  fear  . 
of  death,poverty  and  obscurity;  resources  which  nature  itseif  filraiahes 
in  order  to  teach  us  not  to  fear,a9siatan\ce  which  may  be  derived  from 
theperusal  of  the  moralists,  Horace,  \Rpusseau,  Fonteneile,  Vultaire» 
Montaigne  ;  necessity  of  determining  the  choice  of  books,  hy  our 
age^and  our  necessities;  necessity  of  repressing  the  activity  of  the 
Imagination  in  unfortunate  circumstances ;  ingratitude,  loss  of  lor* 
tune,  of  friends;  ip  exile  and  captivity  ;  necessity  of  employment 
in  these  different  situations  to  dissipate  chagrin  and  prevent  th» 
Qdind  from  tormenting  iisclf,  exauiple  o/  Peiissou. 

S&vfijiTU  Cakto« 

Policy. 

Insufficiency  of  Taws  and  punishments  to  govern  a  people,  means 
which  the  imagination  has  invented  to  supply  the  deficiency  and 
inspire  patriotism  and  obedience  ;  power  of  ceremony,  its  political 
advantages,  inconveniences  and  miseries  produced  by  the  neglect. 
Ceremonies  and  public  festivals ;  r<^spect  paid  to  ih:  dead  among 
civilised  and  savage  nations,  its  advantages  to  society,  serves  to  con- 
sect  successive  generations  by  the  ties  of  recoliectkm  andTiegrat^ 
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l^ves^flScac;^  to  tbe  last  will  of  tke  deceacsed  ;  the  .  festival  of  tte 
4ehd  I  ihe  resurrection,  the  recompense  of  the  just ;  tribute  of 
praise  to  M.  Turgot.  Rustic  feasts  designed  for  the  recreation  and 
the  encouragement  of  labour  :  description  of  some -of  these  ftsti* 
vals  in  different  countries  ;  triumphant  feasts  ;  descinption  of  Ro^ 
man  triumphs  ;  solemn  ttialbf  the  kings  of  £g}']M  ;  nationkl  ft^tivali 
of  the  Greeks  ;  ^cies  oC  ipeetaclei  >vbich  may  be  exhibited  in 
Climates  less  fiiTourable  to  tucfa  solenuiities.  Effects  ef  ^t^numeiHs, 
their  origin;  progress ;  tombs ;  mausoleum  of  Mairahal  Saxe ; 
politic  contrivance  of  the  ancients  to  exhibit  the  mooumetits  of 
lllttstrious  men  as  objects  of  emolatioa  end  lessons  of  virtue  ;  pro> 
fenation  of  the  sepulchres  of  St.  Deais ;  danger  of  lavishing  ho« 
iK>ttrs  trithout  discrimination  }  medals,  eludings  by  the  solidity  of 
their  materials  and  tlie  faci4ity  of  their  preservation,  the  ravages 
of  time.  Of  the  Costume  of  differeflt  states  ;  miseries  which  have 
been  occasroned  by  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  costuUies  ;  powe¥ 
'  ^  ^\gT\$,  ihfi  green  waxl  the  red  factions;  the  txicolouTtd  cock*- 
ade. 

ElOHTR  Cavto. 

Hettgi'oft, 

Contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  original  source  of  aH 
|M!rfection  ;  distance  whicji  our  infirmity  makes^between  us  and  the 
Divinity/want  of  a  worship  which  may  bring  us  more  into  contact 
with  the  idea  of  an  avenging  And  remunerating  God,  Divets 
sources  of  ihe  different  worsk4M  wiiich  hav«  been  created  >y  gra* 
iilude,  fear,  hope,  interest  and  pride;  the  benefa^ors.  of  their 
country  a  primary  object  in  the  worship  of  antiquity ;  vices  and 
evencrimes  sometimes  shared  with  the  virtues  the  honoulSof  public 
adoratidu :  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  feai*  a  tnore  com* 
man  source  than  gratitude  ^f  a  great  number  of  neligious  creeds; 
hideous  forms  which  it  bestows  oh  the  deities  of  itie  oreatton ;  Ivivhtes 
t>f  the  poet  in  iavou^  ^f  the  Africans  brought  up  in  capricious  and 
destructive  superstitions ;  Indian  divinities  fof  inv^d  on  ihe  faicidel  , 
•of  the  careless  deities  of  Epicurus.  Gods  created  by  interest,  feast 
of  the  Maldives  consecrated  to  tbe  winds  by  a  people  addicted  to 
navigation,  influence  of  pride  on  some  religious  ceremonies  ; .  the 
Ape  worshipped  in  some  countries  on  account  of  his  resemblance 
to  the  human  being  ;  the  Indians  offering  shavings  tu  their  gods 
because  their  hair  is  naturally  curle<i.  A  cravfng  for  novelty 
gives  birth  to  a  great  number  of  worships ;  the  inventors  oT  th^ 
arts  of  divination.  Man  invincibly  propense  to  superstition ;  di* 
vine  honours  rendered  to  the  vilest  animals  and  eveti  to  itianiAiatii 
beings;  the  worship  paid  to  the  Grand  Lama ;  the  people  who, 
wanton  in  the  creation  of  divinities  ;  tbe  desire  of  prying  iato  futu- 
rity, creating  auspip<e^  augurs,  and  all  kinds  of  predictions  ;  tbe 
Romans govbrnedby  the  cries  or  flights* o^ birds;  superstition  of  tfa^ 
Oractes  tributary  to  pride  and  ambition.  True  origin  of  the  union 
between'the  authority  of  the  priest  and  of  the  magistrate;  happy 
^ffecte  of^  |his  uciioi^   the  differept  diviaitics  df  the  antieuts  traosp 
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pprtel  bf  tradition  from  Replace  of  their oatiyity  to  other  €^Xki 
triet;  the  knowledge  of  oi^  only  God  commttnicated  by  Mo9r«  U^ 
th€^  Hebrews;  the  profoond  and  permanent  impression  which  thii 
people  retained  of  these  original  ideas ;  the  pomp  of  their  ceremo* 
tiiea ;  religion  casts  its  awfui  veil  over  the  most  tririal  occnrienees 
of  life.  Tke  gods  of  Egypt  transported  into  Goeece,  liut  in  ^  mora 
benign  a^d  ^t^earing  form  ;  the  Roiwns  by  whom  th^  were  adopt* 
edgara  t)i;em«  accoi^ing  to  their  national  character,  forms  nM»re 
snajeitic  and  severe;  the  political  engine  which  -^e  Romans 
ipadr  of  public  worship  ;  their  triiimphal  and  rustic  feasts,  exciting 
the  love  of  glory  and  of  agriculture ;  Jupilfer  Stator^  PaleSf  the  ^ 
gad  Terminasy  the  protector  of  property;  the  domestic  d^des 
worshipped  in  Rome  and  in  China ;  oapricious  treatment  to  which 
Atj  were  subjected  at  Rome,  and  of  which  we  still  find  seme  tracts 
in  Italy.  Influence  op  religion  by  the  (bunders;  Zoroaster,  Nn<- 
mat  ]^ahoinet|  Confucius ;  influence  of  manners  i^nd  oi  dimates  s 
the  ^n  w<ri^ipped  in  almost  aU  parts  of  the  world  ;  invocatioo  of 
the  poet  to  this  star,  the  source  of  ^o  many  benefits.  Revealed  ret 
ligion,  its  incomparable  auperiority ;  if  the  inugination  did  not 
create  it,  it  has  augmented  the  pomp  of  its  ceremonies,  embellished 
its  triumphs,  and  supported  it  in  its  persecutions;  picture  of  the  mar- 
ilyri  and  nrst  Christians  collected  in  the  catacombs;  cruelty  of  fanati- 
cism; the  greater  moderation  of  die  Greeks  ;  all  the  people  of  Greece 
as^mbled  at  Belos  to  celebrate  (he  festiyal  of  Apollo  ;  human  sa- 
crifices in  Gaul  and  Mexico.  All  rdigjons  make  the  hope  of  pardon 
rian  pi^rf^llel  with  the  fear  of  punishment^;  advantage  of  the  Chris* 
tiao  reli^on  iif  this  respect ;  episode  en  this  subject.  * 

Such 'is  th|S  fubstancepf  M^.B^UUe's  poftniy  jo  which  it- 
inust  be  observe^  th«^  there  is  no. want  pf  c|iy«,rsity  of  maW 
ter.  But  various  and  aJbundant  as  vrer^  the  inikte|riQU«  the 
iihystratj^oos  i|nd  enibeiliahments  which  bi3iadui5trye9Uected|f 
lie  hajs  not  been 'Vocp^ssful  in  cpaibiQing  them  into  a  perfect 
whole,  pr  in  diffusing  any  thing  like  th<s  fife  and  aotmatioii 
bf  genius  through  every  part.  A  certaiii  degree  of  languor 
15  relt  in  evfery  page,  nay  alnaost  in  every  line,  and  though 
the  diction  b^  often  stnooth  and  poli^bed^  it  is  diction  whi^ 
sieveir  kindles  with  apoetip  souL  Dulness  certainly  can* 
not  be  impnted  to  Mr.DeUIle;  faehas  in  many  instances  writ« 
ten  tcib  well  tp  l)ci/»lled  dul^ ;  but  it  moat  at  the  same  tinae 
t>e  observed,  that  many  of  the  flpwer^  which  he .  has  culled 
in  tl)e  wilds  of  Parnassus  for  th^  decoration  of  the  -  present 
poeqis/  fiave  a  very  lifeless  odour, aqd  a  very  narcotic  powei; 
and  though  we  jrxvayj>e  wilUog  \o  pay  due  resp^ctio.  the  aa- 
'  lutary  juicies  of  tlie  poppy,,  we  never  wjish  to  aec)  Uiosf 
juices  mingled  with  the  effu^ons  oi  the  iiiuse* 
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/^RT.  J^i.-^Tabhau  Historiqucp  Siatiitiqut  et  iUraldcU 
Haute  Italic,  Isc* 

4n  Historical^  StatUtical,  mnd  M^rul  View  of  Upper  Itahf^ 
I  0nd  the  Alpc  o^AfcA  turroumi  it^  preceded  by  a  con^ara* 
.   tivt  Sketch  of  the  Churactcrcaf  the  Emperon,  Kings,  and 

other  great  Frinces  who  have  reigned  in  Upper  Itmtifffrom 
.  Bdloveu  and  Ce$ar  to  Napoleon  the  Firsts  By  CharUc 
•   Denina,  Librarian  to  (he  Emperor  and  King.    8t;a.  Fa«> . 

ris,  1806.    imported  by  Deconchy. 

ALTHOUGH  the  modern  and  fleeting  title  of  ^  klngdooi 
t>F  Italy/ excites  trat  little  curios^y,  yet  the  Alps,  Savoyi 
Piedmont,  and  Lombardy,  will  e^r  be  accompanied  with 
tiie  Uyeliest  emotions  ;  and  the  mosViacarious  reader  whi> 
has  eter  visited  the  Alps  and  Upper  Italv,  where  the  eye 
turns  alternately  on  the  most  sublime/  the  most  beatitifiil; 
and  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  nature>  wiTi  always  seize 
^v^ry  new  description  of  tbat  most  interesting  country  with 
the  'same  eagerness  as  the  band  of  a  long  lost  friend  and 
fellow  trareller.  An  historical,  statistical^  and  moral  ac^ 
count  of  such  ar  country,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  ior 
pographicaly  archsDological,  and  geological  works  which  ^ 
have  been  published,  may  still  abound  in  original  facts  and 
important  observatious  and  reflections.  The  present  ^riod 
incleed  renders  erery  thin^  relative  to  Piedmont  and  Savoy 
still  more  and  more  interesting,  when  we  see  a  presumptuous 
efibrt  made  to  obliterate  many  of  the  hallowed  records  of 
^tiqajty  by  attaching  to  ancient  places^  new  and  uncouth 
liames  taken  £rom  modern  events,  in  order  to  identify  tbn 
existence  of  the  Utter  with*  the  permanent  history  of  na« 
tare.-  The  vanity  and  irreverenee  of  such  an  attempt,  whil^ 
it  excites  indignation,  at  the  same  time  enlivens,  our  respect 
for  the  sucred  memory  of  former  times.  Injustice  to  our  ant 
thor,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  he  manifests  no  such 
frivolous  partiality  for  new  and  irrational  appellations  :  we 
do  not  read  in  his  work  of  Mount  Napoleon  aqa  MountBuona« 
parte;  he  is  a  native  of  Piedmont^  and  feels  the  unfortunate 
degradation  and  vassalage  of  his  t:ountry.Experiencejperhap« 
adversity  (for  who  in  those  oountries  has  not  been  made  to 
drink  deeply  of  the. bitter  draught  f)  may  have  taught  him  pru« 
dence,  yet  his  candid  and  apparently  simple  ttatenient  of 
the  present^and  former  taxes,  revenues,  and  commerce  of 
Piedmont  and  Savoy,  will  perhaps  do  more  to  generate  dis« 
content  and  hatred  against  the  usurpation  of  nuonaparte, 
than  volumes  of  declamations  against  his  profusion^  imposi* 
lioBs,  and  tyrannv.  The  whole  work  indeed^  as  tending  to 
fQ«tr«5t  the  politick  sitMation  of  Ppper  ItaJ^^mJ^t^j^g^^ 
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'  end  fi)nn^r  days^  when  under  the  kioj;9  of  Sardinia  n^  tL<^ 
'iHrnse  6r  A4is<rTA>militate$  strong  fi2!rftiD8ta^H  the  new  dtvi^ 
$ioB9and  rrgulaijofis iftaid^  in  t^^'^aeprovinces.  The  only 
exception  to  Ihis,  i$  th^  prftiittuial-jr  discoarae  addressed  to 
^ugene  BcaubafooM,  which. prof etoea' to  give  ap  hisUaical 
aketcb  of  the  eharaclers  at  thfepiinoe^who  katc  governed 
in  Uppef  Itafvybet  which  is  in  fact,  a^tiasiie  of  ftilsome  ^u« 
)atioo  and  bocnhastic  praites  of  Bopnapfute,  who  is  made 
aa  muclf  soperior  (o  Ctt^ar-aod  Charlemagne,  as  those  wpr- 
thi^  were  to  the  meanest  of  their. soldiers. 

The  voinme  before  us  contains  ,£0  chautfrs  saMifided 
into  sections^  einbracing  a  brief  history  ana  tqppgraphj  ikf 
ihe  chief  towns  in  Upper  luly*  The  following,  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  described: .  Pieampot  properly  so  ^^lled,  now 
the  department  of  the  Po,  including  Turin  and  its  environs ; 
Suza,  pignerol^  and  the  fertile  Tallies  of  th?  Vandese  z  SturSi 
including  3avillan>  Coni,  and  Saluoes:  the  uiaririme  Alps^ 
find  the  county  of  I^ice:  the  Tanaro,  Montf^rat^  and 
theaouoty  of  Ast:  Marengp  and  Alexandria^  the  right 
|)ank  of  theTesin,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Novarais  :.<S^ia 
and  Verceil :  the  Doine,  Valley  of  Aosta,  and  Great  and 
little  St.  Bernard :  Provence  and  Upper  Danpbiny  :.  Mont 
Blancj  Lac  Lenvan^and  Savoy  :  Austrian  Locnbairdj,  Mllan^ 
Pavia^  Mantuai  Modenu,  Ferr^ra,  Serio^  Me'Ua^  Bologna^ 
jtomanla^  Parma^  Genoa,  Lqccdi  Padua,  and  Venice. 

^  Hie  first  country  at  the  fobt  of  the  AIp^/  says  Signo^  Denina, 
Hn  entering  from  f  ranee,  by  way  of  Daupbiuy  and  Savoy,  is  called 
PM^msjff  (indicatire  of  its  sitniKtion)  the  capital  of  which  i^Turin. 
tht  etymoa  of  Turin  is  not  from  Tauriu  as  commoaiy  supposed^ 
but  from  Twrini  the  people  of  Taur^  a  Celtic  word  signifying  moon* 
*  faia*  Ja  the  two  pcnturies  wtiich  elapsed  betweea  theseqoad  Punic 
war  and  the  battWof  Actium»  Turin  wf^s.  only  denominated  by  tiw 

faneric  name '  wM  or  p;>/itflf«(iny, jointed  to  thait  of  the  people  who  in^ 
abitedit.  Under  Augustus  i(  became  a  Roman  (rolony,  and  wa^ 
^lled  Augusta  Taurijforumf  colonia  bein^  qi\derstood ;  a  nama 
yhich  it  retained  during  several  centuries,  «\nce  we  Hnd  it  thus  de« 
dominated  in  the  itioerari^  publi^ed  under  the  einperors  Constan- 
tine,  Julian  and  Theodosius.  Under  the  Lombiard;  it  was  the  scat 
of  their  principal  dukes,  and  nnder  the  CailovJHgian  kings,  that  ofi 
the  governors  called  counts.  Finally,  united  to  the  msrqulsate  of 
iiuza,  it  passed  fmder  the  dontinion  of  the  .^puots  a^d  dykes  of 
(avby,  racceasors  of  the.  last  miir^jvis/  * 

'^e  author  jp.roceeds  to  giye  a  topogrnphical  description  pf 
tbecity  oi'Tunn,  and  mentions  Po-street,  which  is  built  of 
^ricV^as  the  *onlv  monument  remaining  in  Europe  of  a  stjlei 
ofar(^hiteclure  W"tch  prevailed  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
^i^tviry.*    ^e  txce^U  tb^  custom- bouse  at  Berlin.  \>at  hf 
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mgiit  dtdfaave  excepted  several  ptMet  io  Emnce,  atirdl  td 
in  this  country.  The  construction  of  the  citadel  of  Timn^ 
tbat  tnasterpveee  of  aulitarjr  architectnre^  Signor  Denioa  has 
▼erjr  properly  jtod  for  tke  firtt  itime  Atteibuled  to  its  re^  au«* 
|lior,attbDiigh  the  French  bod^  a^^usital,  ascribed  it  to  liieir. 
i^untryoiao^  Vaeimn.  Fadotto  d'  UrbinOj  who  lived  in  the 
diays  of  Leo  X.  end  Charles  V.  it  appears,  gave  the  desigiM 
and  superintended  tbe  works  both  of  the  citadels  df  Tucitf 
and  of  Anversa.  Turin^  tbe  capital  of  tbe  house  of  Savoy,  ia 
J  79%  contained  a  population  of  nearly  80,000  souls ; 
at  bresentit  does  not  contain  50,000,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Moncalier,  Quiersot  Chitri  (or  as  tbe  natives  call  it  Kaer)^ 
9nd  Carmagnola^  are  included  inthe  eslioiate.  The  popu^ioa 
of  the  Arrondissemcnt  of  Turin,  appears  considerable  od 
paper,  vrhich  is  enough,  in  some  countries,  to  sanctioo  thra 
levy  of  enormous  taxes  and  conscriptions*  ..  / 

*^In  (he  department  of  Stura,' says  tbe  author,*  is  finte,  svrittenis 

the  old  charters  Bayenne^spruog  from  tbe  rukis  of  tbe  capital  of  the 
people  Bagienni,  and  called  Augusta  Bagicnnorumf  which  was  a 
c|uarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  actual  city.  The  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
city  are  still  seen  in  the  remains  of  walls,  in  the  distinctly  marked 
traces  of  an>  amphitheatre,  and  in  a  quantity  of  inscriptions,  wfaidi 
M.  Durandi  bus  published.  Augusta  Bagiainorwm  was  destroyed 
^  by  tbe  Gutbs  under  Alaric,  and  was  not  again  erected  into  a  city  iHt 
1763,  The  natives  of  Bene^  although  not  distinguished  for  their 
talents,  are  in  general  in  easy  circumstances.  .  They  are.howeverg 
distinguished  by  a  species  of  commerce  in  wbat  is  a  particularproduc* 
tion  of  this  little  country  :  it  is  tbe  seed  of  melons,  which  men,  womett 
aad  children  crack  witb  great  facility  one  by  one  with  their  teeth  to 
extract  thekexnei,  of  which  they  make  emulsions  for  thesicki  and 
orgeats  for  all  tbe  world.' 

Unfortunately  this  peculiar  commerce  has  suffered  ma* 
tep^ly  by  French  fraternity:  their  melon-beds  are  now 
covered  with  weeds,  and  their  emulsions  are  scarcely  ia 
soiBcient  quantities  to  supply  the  comforts  of  the  sick  and 
indigent.  A  beverage  similar  to  the  above  is  made  of 
melon-seeds  in  Valencia  in.  Spain,  where  the  melons  are 
esteemed  superior  to  any  others  in  Europe.  ' 

Signor  Denina  heVe  presents  us  with  a  lon^  and  not  unin- 
teresting digression  on  tbe  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kice,  the  maritime  Alps  and  ancient  Lignria.  This  isa  ftivou- 
rite  subject  of  our  author,  wh»  has  published  several  curions 
works  on  the  language,  genius  and  moral  character  of  differ- 
^nt  nations.  At  tbe  present  moment  indeed^wben,  in  defiallce 
ofeivil  justice  and  themighty  barri/ers  which  nature  has  raiaed, 

fe  see  these  countries  forced  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
fance,  this  'moral  retrospect  commands  particular  attention: 
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Wt  it  it:  too  long  to  tfOBslat^  enHre,  imd  ^  al^ridgriieirt  v6ul4 
^iaadeq«aie.      - 

'  The  Marseillese,  a  Fhocsait  coTony,'  ebMrytt  Sfgcor  DcoiM) 
^tbe  principal  and  most  o«1«brmtcil  of  the  G«uii,  were«.a»  well  a»4b« 
iigH^ian^  theirneighbourSyJittTigators  and  traders:  i^ui  asnudiat 
the  latter  were  hardy*  laborious  aad  war  like,,  so  much -wejre  thelbroitf 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  all  the  agremcn^  q{  humiU)  life.  Their  navy 
appeared  destine((  only  to  protect  their  property  and  tlieir  conmerce; 
fud  they  never  made  war  but  when  tbey  cou]^  Dot  av^d  it.  Dunog 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  they  gitoe^Uy  fe- 
nained  neutral ;  and  the  people  of  Prgvei^ce,  of  all  the  provinces  o( 
France,  have  been  the  least  addicted  to  arms.  .  The  inhabitants  of 
Cevenes  and  Gevaudan  are  an  exceptioi)  to  this  general  character : 
they  indeed  are  more  like  the  Au\^;rgnese,  and  are  probably  descended 
from  the  furious  Arrerni  SLiid^luteni,  The  I  jgurians,  on  the  contrarvt 
'  were  always  an  economical,  industrious,  intrepid  und  narlike  luceo^ 
hardy  republicans,  whose  vocabulary  has  ever  been  withoat  the 
woi^d  KiniG,  till  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Quonaparte/ 

The  country  now  denominated  the  dcpartrtlentof  ManJngo 
includes  Alexandria  ;  but  the  nnwlioksome  marsh  and  petty 
town  which  a^e  thu^  distipguishedj  can  never  become  a 
populous  and  great  province. 

The  author  has  distinctly  'characterised  the  people  of.  thui 
a^joiuing  provinces  of  Verceil  and  Biella.   * 

V  U  is  true/  he  remarks,  *  that  the:  people  of  these  two  provinces 
are  of  a  character  as  opposite  as  their  soils  are  different.  I'he  dis^ 
trictof  Biella  is  as  mountainous,  dr}',  and  in  great  part  sterile, 
as  that  'of  Verceil  is  flat,  irriguous  and  fertile,  The  pe6pfe  of 
Biclla^wha  are  active  and  laborious,  pass  for  being  as  subtle,  caV 
ning,  and  artful  as  the  others  are  mild,  good,  and  honest:  The 
fact  is,  the  mountains  of  Biella  have  produced  many  more  artists, 
workmen,  mercfaaatSi  and^Bien  of  great  talents,  than  tbeiridi  plains 
of  Verceil/ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  tbi«  work>  however^ 
k  th^t  which  details  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  states  wbiofa  of  late  formed  the  dominions 
of  his  Sardinian  majesty.  The  complete  re*estal)hshment  of 
tha^  kingdoni  is  not  now  to  be  expected,  even  if  the  victo*- 
rioQs^despot  who 'at  present  eiislaves  Europe  were  laid  in  the 
earth.  The  remembrance  of  that  constitution,  and  of  the 
mild  reign  of  the  exiled  sovereign  are  delicate  poiota^  on 
which  toe  author  proceeds  very  caQtiQt}sIy, 

*'  The  constitution  of  the  countries  under  his  Sardinian  tnl^lfy. 
It  11  admitted,  had  become  frotn  time  td  time  an  ab«>lute  monarchy, 
'1  he  absolute  power  ef  the  kings  ori^aally  proceeded  fitia  the  dig« 
iirty,©f  ^i^ars  of  the  empirf,     ^^  ^i%  c^ualit^r  pf  ptiTate  Yiears  < 
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tilt  Holy  Envpire»  the  dukes  ef  S#voy  and  kingn  of  Serdinia  reeetre  j 
the  oath  o{  Meiiiy  from  the  lords  of  the  imperial  fiefs«  which  ba* 
fore  de|>eiided  immediately  and  sole^on  the  emperor  of  Germaof^ 
Iq  Fiedmont  and  Slivoy  the  military  commauders  ^superiaiandcA 
the  pelicein  OHieert^with  the  civil  power.     The  council  of  atate^  av, 
periar  inrank  t6 the  other  departmentsofchemagis^racyftievtmpaal* 
cd  the  sentences  of  the  senate  or  courts  ^f  justice,  but  ^^peiideA 
^beir  execution  by  allawihgtn  the  parties  in  the  name  of  the  king,i| 
reviSioo  of  the  process.    The  ^rand  chancellor,  generally  chicfof  thia 
coanci1,as  well  as  of  all  the  other  tribunals,  had  the  right  to  prcsitici^ 
persan ;  hot  h  was  rarely  that  he  exerci5ed|  that  right.     It  hastfve« 
heaa  otiserved  that  a  first  prtsideat  or  a  miuister  of  state,  promoi- 
td  to  the  plac6  of  gr«nd  chancellor,  lost  much  of  his  former  iiifiaenoc. 
In  doubtful  casts  the  decision  of  the  supreme  tribunal,  catted  the  Se- 
nate, wajfelaw,  or  in  failure  of  that,  the  Raman  code  was  adopted, 
llie  code  of  Charles  £mmanuel  formed  the  basis  of  the  Prussaaa 
Icode,  and  has  b^en  admired  by  the  ablest  French  lawyers.  In  i«« 
points,  however,  ijt  differs  from  that  of  Prussia,     The  law  ofprimo^  , 
^eniture,which«  compelling  the  younger  otfkpring  to  celibiicy,ts  an  esc* 
cuse  Income  measure  for  Itberxinisai,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  iIm 
increase   of  the  population  in  Pjedlnont  and   Savoy,  bears  '401091 
xeli^ciqQ  lo  the  antient  feudal  systeio.     The  |>reoeding  luws,  whids 
were  hyr^  ineans  favourable  to  the  female. sex,  are  sttli  Icssso  in.thi^ 
code  of  Charles  Emmanuel:  the  women  neither  participate  In  iha 
property  of  their  fathers  nur  in  that  of  their  husbands  a(  their  death; 
they  are  r^ltic^d    to  a  portion^    and  a  very  moderate  jointune^ 
The  Piedmontese  legislators,  charged  with  thecompiiationof  thes^ 
ls|>^t  only  had  in  view  the  means  of  preveutitig  the  property  of  a 
famil)'  from  passing  with  the  daughters  into  other  houses,  and  seam 
never  to  have  considered  that  by   this  same  restriction  they  als^ 
prevented  it  from  returning  again.     It  was,  after  all^  but  a  natural 
comp^ii^tion,  an  exchange  from  family  to  family,     if  the  womes 
had  acquired  the  right  of  sharing  with  their  brothers  ^nd  children, 
it  would  have  facilitated  marriages  and  given  a  greater  activity  t^ 
commerce ;  and  if  they*had  thought  of  augmenting  the  king's  revc« 
nue  by  these  means,  it  is  certain  tlmt  a  division  of  property  wouU 
h^ve  occasioned  a  multiplicity  of  contracts  and  public  acts,  with« 
Oi^tpefhaps  inducing  more  frequent  or  longer  proceises.     !n  other 
respects  the  laws  were  equitable  enough,  except  that  in  somo  ar^ 
ficles  they  trenched  011  civil  liberty,  in  prohibiting  the  cxportmiiua 
of  all  works  of  new  invention  out  of  the  country.     By  the  Ptedmon'* 
tese  law  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  subject  to  promulgate  any  discoverf 
oat  of  the  country,  nor  ev4;xi  in  it,  without  the  sanction  of  gover*- 
mcnt/ 

The  most  advantageous  n^ode  of  distributing  personal  pro- 
perty  i^mong  a  family  is  a  delicate^  perhaps  a  difficult,  ques* 
tion  to  determine,  and  certainly  requires  the  exercise  of  aa 
enlightened  and  impartial  judgment  Perbapa  tbptif  l««r» 
arc  Uie  moi|i  perff  ct^  which  consider  all  hnmab  beings  m 
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moral  and  ratbnal  affents^  and  witboat  disttnctioii  of  sex  <sr 
'  poatuye  lawj  either  for  or  against  aoj  partj,  oiily  indicate 
iba  aieaoB  of  preventing  very  gross  abases  in  eitber  sex. 
Th^jcrt^y  oniverfiai  law  In  such  cases  is  tbatof  cultivating  thi 
judgflaeat  and  goveining  tbe  passioni^  both  in  men  and 
woafteoy^and  tken  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
Will  not  inj^ire  their  families  by  an  impi'operor  irrational  dJs* 
tribution  of  their  personal  fortunes  ;  ana  all  that  is  not  per* 
aonal  should  be  clearly  appropriated  by  positive  laws,  such 
As  have  been  long  founa  of  the  first  importance  in  this 
country. 

On  the  actual  state  of  learnino;  in  Piedmont,  signor  J)e- 
nma  tacitly  admits  that  the  ancient  system^  however  bad^ 
was  preferable  to  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  substituted 
in  its  place*  The  riformadegli  siudi  taught  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy^  theology  and  qtvil  and  common  law:  to  this 
vas  added  an  establishment  called  the  college  dee  Provinces^ 
vbicb  bad  no  equal  either  in  France  or  Italy.  AH  these  io^ 
sUtutions  have  now  passed  away,  and  we  have  only  a  pom^ 
l^ons  display  of  the  names  constituting  the  acadeilay  of  sci- 
•noes,  literature  and  tine  arts  of  Turin.  In  this  list  we  find 
the  names  of  Giobert,  Bonvoisin,  Rossi,  Vassalin  Eandi, 
Denina  (our  author),  Berthollet,  Bossi,  and  Lagrange,  '  all 
born  and  educated  in  Piedmont  or  Savoy/ 

Signor  Denina  also  notices  slightly  the  state  of  the  arts 
and  manutactures^  he  acknowledges  candidlythe  imperfection 
of  the  latter,  but  treats  with' just  indignation  the  unjust 
insinuations  of  the  French  in  ITQo,  that  Piedmont  was  still 
in  the  same  condition  that  it  had  b(eea  eight  or  ten  centuries 
before.. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  stated-  to  be 
3,<56^,d<>^individuals,and,  with  Savoyand  Nice^inlime  of  war 
capabte  of  furnishing  70,000  men  In  arms.  We  have  on 
former  occasions  given  a  scale  of  faith  for  French  calculations^ 
and  it  could  in  no  cane  be  more  fairly  appliejd  than  in  the 
present.  To  complete  ihe  topographical  view  of  the  coon*- 
tries  composing  that  kingdom/the  author  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  Austrian  Lombardy,  the  detached  possessions  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  also  the  republics  of  Qe* 
noa,  Venice,  &c.  The  union,  howjever,  of  the  niunerous 
petty  states  oF  Italy,  although  'unquestionably  attended 
with  great  injustice  and  oppression,  is  not  an  evil  of  suffi*^ 
cient  magnitude  to  excite  attention  in  such  eventful  timea 
as  thosain  which  it  is  our  lot  to  live«  Political  institaUoaa 
are  always  verging  towards  extremes,  and  revolution*  sceni^ 
li^essary  to  correct  their  aberration^.     Under  the  heavy  og^ 
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pressioa  of  ibe  iron  crown,  tfae  Italian  stales  tnajr  perkapirfiMiu 
get  tbeir  local  animosities,  and  by,  shaking  off  their  little 
proviacial  pride  eventaaliy  effect  both  the  moral  and  poliiA*' 
cal  amelioration  of  the  people. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by'Hot^ 
tending  to  develope  the  routes  of  Bellovese,  Hannibal  and 
Cesar  over  the  Alps  ;  hot  the  author,  although  possessed  of 
considerable  local  knowledge,  is  very  infer'tor  both  tn  learning 
aqd  ingenuity  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  published  two 
volumes  on  tnis  now  more  curious  than  useful  subject.  Sig* 
nor  Benina  contends  that  Mont  Viso'  has  been  the  roate  of 
Hannibal  and  Bellovese,  from  the  conjeclare  of  Simler,  riiat 
the  expression  of  Livy  Jvlias  Jlpes,  should  be  read  invitu 
AlptBj  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  village  Eime 
(called  in  Latin  lHvi€e)  is  still  found.  To  such  «onjecttt^ 
ral  readings  there  is  no  limit,  and  they  never  can  be 
received  as  valid  argument.  The  chief  reason,  however^ 
urged  by  our  author  for  his  belief,  is. the  particular  place 
whence  Hannibal  could  shew  his  army  tfae  fertile  plauai 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  a  circumstance  very  natural  to  eoli^ 
en  the  drooping  spirits  of  an  army,  but  also  very  likely  l# 
have  been  much  more  brilliant  in  the  imagination  of  ibe 
historian  than  before  the  e^cs  of  the  Carthaginians.  Wem 
it  not  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  we  could  state  facts  Ua 
prove  that  neither  Mr.  Wi%( taker's  St.*  Bernard,  nor  Do- 
nina*s  Mont  Viso  were  the  real  route  of  Hannibal. , 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  volume,  we  mast 
observe  that  it  abounds  injudicious  historical  facts  and  io^^ 
partial  moral  observations  relative  to  the  countries  of  which 
It  treats  ;1>ut,  partly  from  the  want  of  a  well'-erecuted  innp/ 
and  partly  from  the  author's  diffuse  and*  undaethodicar 
manner  of  writinff,  it  is  often  obscure  and  sometimes  almosa 
contradictory,  and  requires  to  be  elucidated  by  his  other 
works  H)n  Italy.  On  statistics  we  have  little  more  than  tbe 
following  extract  from  Peuchet: 

J  Piedmont,  augmented  by  some  parts  of  Lombardy,  ofen  m- 
territorial  extent  of  1 108  square  leagues,  containing  a  popuUtioa 
of  1, 879746  individuals,  or  1696'  inhabitants  to  each  s(|uare 
league.  In  1802  the  p«ll*tax  (contributhns  direcics}  amountCil  (a 
18  millions  of  francs,  (-about  half  a  guinea  a  head.)  The  nev  ax* 
]:angenient8)  it  is  added,  mu8t  diminisb  tlie  population  and  th« 
puMic  revenue  of  Piedmont.  Turin  atniConi  have  aksady  expe« 
rieneed  its  fatal  effects/ 

From  a  vieux  litterateur,  we  have  never  seen  such  • 
mass  of  valuable  materials  ai  the  present   laid  b|ftMra  the 
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^Mic  wHboift  some  uttempt  at  anaffgement.  Ncrciibdeia^ 
il  wiU  b^read  with  considerable  interest  by  all  Ibose  mho 
baveever  visited  the  romantic  regions  of  Upper  Xtaljj  and 
who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  wiUi  Ibe  Taryin^ 
genitts  and  different  dialects  of  its  inbabitantSL 


Art»  Xll.-^Rechirchc^  9ur  plmitnrs  Mommuns,  tfc. 

IUtearch€9,  on  mafljf  Celtic  and  Romafi  MonumetUr,    6jf, 
J.F.  Be/fAthn*  8co.  Paris^  1S06.  Imported  by  Deconcbj» 

OF  the  state  of  manners  and  the  civilisation  of  a  feofie 
•f  whom  we  have  no  written  records^  We  can  know  notbtag 
but  from  those  worksof  artnnd  industry  which  \hef  left  be* 
kind  them>  and  some  of  which  still  survive  the  tBYtgCB  of 
time.    History  presents  us  iA:ith  only  a  few:  notices  of  the 
sntient  inhabitants  of  Etroria ;  but  ^m  the  Bumenma  works 
of  srt>  which  have  been  transmitted  through  a  ^riod  of 
more  than  three  thousand  jeats,  we  may  very  rationally  ooti* 
dude  that  the  £truscans  were  a  civilized  and  highly  polish* 
€d  people.    The  first  object  of  man'is  to  procure  subsisteneet 
afnd  acriculture^  and  even  commerce  must  Sourish  in  no  in* 
consicferable  degree,  before  any  encouffiigement  can  be  givtfli 
to  the  elegant  and  ornamental  arts.    The  maaufactniefs  of 
articles  of  luxury  and  caste  can^ind  no  veiit  for  their  com* 
modities,  and  consequently  cannot  exist  till  capital  haa  been 
accumulated  and  opulence  diffused*     Artificial  wants  are 
produced  in  proportion  as  the  wants  of  necessity  have 
<ieenmore  abundantly  supplied  ;  and  art  is  nurtured  in  the 
bosom  of  superfluity*      In  the  first  manufactures  of  any 
■ation  little  attention  is  paid  to  ornament,  and  the  orna- 
Bient  which  there  is^  is  destitute  of  taste.  But  when  not  only 
in  the  more  rare  and  costly^  but  in  the  nK>re  common  aitidea 
of  manafactnre,  which  are  of  daily  and  domestic  use,  we 
behold  th^  utbiost  attention  paid  to  beauty  of  appearance,  to 
delicacy  and  variety  of  form^it  is  a  certain  proof  that  such 
a  people  have  made  great  advances  in  civi)iz»ttion  and  refine« 
ment.    In  the  vases  and  other  articles  of  Etruscan  origin, 
which  are  still  remaining^  we  behold  proofs  of  the  mo^  per- 
fect workmanship  aud  the  most  exquisite  tafte.    We  behold 
ficbness  every  where  united  vnih  chastity  of  ornament ; 
thereis  the  utmost  lux uriao<Se  of  decoration,  but  it  ii  the 
luxuriance  of  modesty.  Hardly  anv  twp  forma  arealike ;  and 
vet,  as  in  nature,  all  are  beautiful*     The  authoiH  teem  to 
Lave  apptfed  not  only  to  imitate  but  to  exc^l  that  beauty 
suid  diversity  of  form,  which  are  *vi»ble  in  thrvafied  |ir^ 
ductioas  of  the  murerse.    It  is  not  Ioi)g  siuce  our  own  arti- 
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doi  of  ei^rthea  Ware  consisted  oF  the  ooarsefi  nal^fidi 
mnd  the  rndestthapej  without  any  thing  like  eleganoc  of 
oraatnent  or  beauty  of  appearance.  To  what  then  are  we 
to  Moribe  the  great  improvemenls  w)iich  have  since  taloUt 
}>laee  in  tb^se.particalan  i  Certainlv^  to  the  imitation  of  tlbe 
magic  beau  ties  of  Etruscan  art.  If  then  only  the  scattered 
xeUques  of  Etruscan. genius  have  been  so  powerfully  ope^ 
rative  in  improving  the  tasteand  increasing  the  elegance  of, 
a  people  so  highly  civilized. as  ourselves^  is  it  not  a  proof 
that  at  least  in  that  point  of  civitia9aiti6n  which  respects  the 
discriminatioa  of  beauty  and  the  power  of  exhibiting  the 
)>eautifttl,  which  with  exquisite  taste  can  discern,  and  wHl» 
•xqnisite  fecility  imitate,  modify  and  combine  the  beauty  of 
nalure*s  forms,  the  Etruscans  may  fairly  challenge  the  palm 
of-ezcellence  and  the  wreath  of  fame? 

In  M*  Barailon's  Celtic  researches  we  do  not  find  that  h^ 
has  made  any  discoveries,  which,  like  the  vases  and  manu- 
factures of  antient  Etruria^  give  us  any  verjr  favourable 
opinion  of  the  manners  or  the  manufactures  ot  th^  pristine 
inhabitants  of  Gaul.  M.  Barailon  considers  the  town  of 
Chambon  in  the  department  of  La  Creuze,  to  ha?e  beea 
one  of  the  princinal  seats  of  the  antient  Celts ;  and  this 
is  proved  less  from  any  remaining  monuments  of  that 
people  thaa  from  the  many  Celtic  terms  which  are 
atill  found  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  country,  and  from 
the  names  of  places,  of  towns,  villages,  plains,  valleys, 
and  mountains,  which  are  of  Celtip  ori^n.  The  ravages  of 
conquest,  which  introduce  new  infiabitants  and  efface  the 
old,  or  even  the  revolutions  of  time  which  seem  continually 
*  attempting  to  make  all  tbinjpi  new,  are  not  always  sufficient 
to  oUiterate  these  durable  records  of  the  original  occupants 
of  a  country,  which  the  local  nomenclature  will  supply.  In 
the  neighjiourhood  of  Chambon  most  of  the  local  names 
reiaan  tbeur  primeval  purity,  or  without^  any  other  alteration 
tbao  what  they  have  zepeived  from  being  compressed  into  the 
mould  of  French  orthograjfiiiy:  These  terms  are  all  very 
expressive,  and  well  adapted  to  excite  a  sort  of  picturesque 
idea  of  the  places  for  which  they  Stand.  Antient  names 
i»f  places  wul  generally  be  found  io  pourtray  the  prominent 
features  of  the  locality  which  they  designate.  At  Chambon 
is  seen  a  square  temple,  and  very  narrow,  constructed  of  cut 
>tone>  turned  to  the  south,  Xfhiotx  was  originally  open  at  the 
top*  .  This  was  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Komaos,  who 
added  an  arch,  and  left  proofs  of  their  addition  in  the  brick| 
and  tttes  which  they  employed.  This  temple  constitutes 
at  pnssent  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Valery,  and  has  for  a 
long  tnaa  servdl  as  th^  chapel  af  the  tutelary  saint  This  fact 
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^KTtiiig  tbem  iolo  churches.  W^haoir  lint  the  emperor  9ii#» 
tMiooMgraiifeed  thepaothcco  taPopeBgDifcce  ttatbe  iii>r>i 
«i  into  a  oiireb  and  cmratcmtcd  to  the  Vk^io^  ^  MiMelMi^B^ 
»i  idoloram  fiece/  after  renovhig  all  ike  poUalkMia  ef  U»lf» 
tiy.  (Qolsbaleon-Ifiiperat.  RoBKD'.p.  igOiV^Io-th^eaU 
aiibatance  of  tbe^ralb  in  the  Cekio  temple  at  Gb«blH>ir  wm 
iiacoY^ted  a  teeret  ttair-caae^  which  wae  pohaMy  4^^ 
ikH^  to  a,  variety  of  eaeiedl  xaem  by  the  Draidfr  «od  thiit 
enooeisore.  The  pej»ple  bekk  their  attemUietf  oo  M  a^aoM 
cmineBoe^  to  Ihei^odsaod  to  the deadi avd'prictiaed'  other 
Mh'eious  ceremoniet*  When  the  Celtic  inetitutioaa  tieM 
^abolished,  part  of  this  eminenco  was  employed  as  Ae  fi^Anf 
of  criminal  execntioiiB^  from  whioh.  it  took  the  bs«m  «f 
6aUow8«hill ;  where,  in  tlie  ages  of  barbarisrai  the  jadge 
was  also  the  ezecntioner  of  the  sentence.  In  a  trial'  wWeh 
look  place  between  the  inhabitants  of  Auriliac  and  the  abb^ 
•f  the  same  town  in  lfk80,  Peter  Moystete  the  jn&fgt  Se» 
fostBz  *  Propria  mann  ampntavi  pedes,  maous,  aoricolaa,  et 
attspendi  ad  furcas  ;*  *  With  my  own  hand  I  eat  off  tbe  fcet^ 
bands^  and  eais^  of  the  prisoners,  and  hung  tbem  oir  a 
gtbbeu'  He  attests  moreover  that  his  father  acted  in  the 
futme  capacity.  To  the  east  of  the  towa  of  Cfaambon,  are 
still  seen  two  real  Tarpetan  rocks,  of  which  one  known  by 
the  name  of  the  leaping-stone,  is  washed  by  the  riveiTardes; 
the  other  is  called  the  rock  of  death ;  it  is  very  steep,  and  tr&* 
mendous  cascades  roar  beneath.  Wherever  the  earth  is 
torned  up,  fouudations  of  edifices  are  seen,  bot  they  are  s# 
crushed  together  that  it  ir  difficult  to  trace  the  streets.  The 
space  between,  where  it  can  be  discovered,  seems  to  bav^ 
been  about  three  yards;  they  seldom  run  fn  a  line, and  bear  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  the  constmction  of  the  most  antjent 
towns.  In  1805,  in  an  old  burying  ground,  which  had  beta 
deserted  for  many  ages,  a  black  urn  of  baked  earth  was 
discovered^  very  capacious  and  in  the  sliape  of  a 
bomb.  A  flat  stone  constituted  the  lid ;  and'  the  ashes 
of  many  dead  must  have  reposH  beneath.  Macrobiiis*j 
(Sa^urnal.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii.)  informs  us  that  it  was  the  Cns^ 
torn  to  burn  many  carcases  at  the  same  thne,  and  that 
to  every  ten  men  tbey  added  one  woman,  as  tlieyHiad  ftmnd 
by  experience  that  the  female  forp»  was  very  efficacioliB  in 
augmenting  the  activity  of  the  flame  and  accelerating  tiM 
incineration.  '  .'  " 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  some  subterraneoui  c** 
verns  which  are  very  common  io  Ibis  neighbourhood^  and 
such  us,  accoididg  to  the  relation  of  Taeifus^^^Gcfaaiw'  ift 
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Am|Ho;  .13.  were  (bund  aoumg  tbe  Qennma^  ud  Scoicb^  to 
imwi  the  J  appeared  to  bave  served  cot  odIj  asbabitalioDs 
iff' time  of  peR€e^  bat  08  plaeet  of  refuge^aod  security  in  time 
0f  war.    Id  aooniitry^  which  was  covered  with  wood  above^ 
iild  aodermiaed  bj  these  caveras  beaealb,  it  was  mure  easy 
to  vaDquisb  tbe  eoemy  than  to   overtake   the  fugiuves^^ 
Thus  large  armies  of  Gauls  and  Germans  bavf  readilj  eluded  ' 
the  parsait  of  the  Romans  and  saddenly  disappeared.    Ta« 
'  aitus   designates  these    caverna  by  tbe  name-  of  lat^bnB*    . 
FIoiHb  by  that  of  ^e/iriic«.M.  Baraiion  discovered  great  uum-* 
hers  of  these  invisible  habitattons^    He  says  that  they  are 
long  tunnels  from  twenty  |to  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  cut 
archways.     Thejr  greatest  width   hardly    exceeds  a  yard^ 
their  height  a  yard  and  a  half.    All  have  lateral   branches^ 
and  almost-  all  wells  at  the  interior  extremity^  where  watei 
is  seldom  sought   m  vain.     These  subterraneous    recesses 
often  run  4inder  a  mass  of  earth  four  yards  thick/ so   that 
tbey-  are   very  difficult   to  find.      They  are   narrow^  and 
blocked  up^  wherever  the  stone  resisted  the  instruments  which 
were  edipfoyed  to  open  tlie  passage..    They   are  very  an- 
tienty  and  anterior  to  the  use  of  iron.  They  are  found  in  dry 
and  sloping  situations;  tbe  entrance  is  always  at  the  highest 
point,  the  extremity  is  more  low.    Some    of  these  caves 
have  an  es^terior  circle,  for  fire  and  the  preparatioaof  food; 
This  part  is  formed  in  the  earth  and  in  tbe  open  air.    In  one 
tbe  author  discovered  some  pieces  of  earthenware  which 
shi^wed  the  infancy  of  art.    Tacitus  and  Floras  teach  ,us 
that  the  Roman  gent^rals  forced  the  natives  to  abandon    > 
these  caves  to  their  enemies,  by  stopping  up  the  eotrancet 
with  bushes  to  which  they  set  tire.    Tacit.  Annal,  lib.  xiv 
Sid.     Flor.  Epis.  c.  iii.  5,  lib.  iii.  c.  z.  6.     Such  caves,  par- 
ticularly in  the  colder  regions,  aptpear  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal habitations  of  the  human  race*     '  Solent,*  says  Taci- 
tus German.    l6,    'et  subterraneos  specus  aperire,  eosque 
Sulto  insuper  fimo  onerant,suifdgium  hun^i  et  receptaculum 
Qgibus:  quia  rigorem  frigorum  ejusmodi  locis  molliunt 
ai  quando  hostis  advenit,  8l  aperta  populatur.'     'They/  the 
German8>  'are  wont  to  make  subterraneous  caVes,  over  which 
they  lay  a  thick  covering  of  compost,  to  protect  them  fron& 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
for  their  corn.    In  such  places  they  temper  tlie  severity  of 
the-cold,  and  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.'    And  Pliny, 
lib.  vii.  c.  96,  informs  us  that  '  at  Athens  Euryalus  and 
Hyperbius  were  the  first  who  constructed  houses,  ^id.that 
before  this  the  people  dwelt  in  caves.' 

The  author  gives  an  accoutit  of  the    Celtic  antiquities 
which  are  found  c^  loul,  in  the  department  of  Ija  Qeuixe. 
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Oa  the  sumiuil  of  a  high  mount^io,  called  de  TooU>  in  tbrt 
department^  is  found  an  immenae  quantiiy  of  stones,  which 
fix  theatteotion  and  excite  the  aslooisbiaetit  of  the  traveller. 
Tbcjr  spread  round  the  contour  of  the  mountain,  anddiace- 
Germany  circular  inclosures.  Ilieir  form  and  appearance 
fhew  that  they  faav^e  served  for.  walls  and  buildings  ;  though 
many  of  them  would  be  rejected  by  the  modern  mason  from 
the  enormity  of  their  size.  Under  tbete  scattered  masses 
are  discovered  the  remains  of  walls,  of  wfaioh  they  formed  a 
part,  and  which  are  high  enough  above  th«f  surface  of  the 
ground  to  Ahew  the  form,  extent,  and  structure  of  the  edi- 
fices. The  walls  are  in  general  a  yard  or  a  y^rd  and  a  half 
thick.  The  stones  are  often  well  squared  and  admted  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  produce  solidity  of  structure.  The  in* 
lersiicea  of  the  walls  are  in  some  places  filled  up  with  earUi 
and  clay.  Of  the  edifices-jome  are  roand,  others  square; 
some  are  oblong,  and  even  oval  at  one  extremity. 

Though  the  most  antieni  inhabitanu  of  Oani,  of  whom 
any  trace  is  found  in  history,  do  not  appear,  from  the  mo- 
anments  which  M.  Barailon  has  described,  to  have  made 
any  considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  yet  they  seem  to 
bave  been  less  rude  and  barbarous  than  is  commonly  sop* 
posed.  They  had  advanced  beyond  the  first  rudiments  of 
aavage  life,  but  their  progress  was  soon  interrupted  by  fb* 
reign  conquest,  which  left  little  more  of  tiie  Celts  than  the 
Same;  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  batnan  things!  which, 
liowever  they  may  excite  our  regret,  ought  not  to  diminish 
cur  veneralinn  for'him  wlo,  in  order  to  elevate  our  thoughts 
to  a  higher  destiny,  has  permitted  nothing  like  immutable 
atability  in  this  present  world. 


Art.  XIII. — Prospectifsof  a  Natioruil  Institution^  to  be 
established  in  tJtc  Unittd  States.  8vo.  Washington. 
1800.  . 

l\S  labourers  in  the  vineyards  of  literature,  although  but 
n  small  portion  of  the  rich  and  racy  fruits  fails  to  our  share, 
we  sincereW  rejoice  in  any  event  likely  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  science,  and  of  course  the  best  interests  of  man. 

We  therefore  hail,  with  pleasure,  the  dawn  of  public  . 
favour  and  protection,  that  appeari^  to  be  now  opening 
among  our  trans-atlantic  brethren,  upon  establishments, 
which  chay,  not  improperly,  be  termed  tlie  fonntains  o{ 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  sources'of  literary  and  scientific 
improvement. 

We  have  some  reason  to  believe^  ibat  onr  cdpjr  of  the 
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Work  before  us,  is  the  only  one  at  present  in-  England,  and- 
though  it  be  contrary  to  our  general  on^tom^  to  notice  mere 
'  prospe(^t(sts/  yet  this  appearing  in  a  very  uo usual  character, 
as  iu  some  measure  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  an 
opulent,  extensive;  and  rapidly  increasing iiation,  wje  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  introduce  it  to  our  readers;  not  al- 
.|;ogether  as  a  litwary  work,  but  more  particularly  as  a  snb^ 
jtct  of  iiueresting  consideration,  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  bbman  int^l-^ 
lect. 

The  association  of  numerous  men  of  science  fend  lilera* 
fure  into  individual  bodies,  possessing  a  species  of  organic' 
liattoD,  and  acting  in  a  corporate*  ^capacity,  for  the  purposed 
of  advancing  useful  knowledge,  encouraging  and  perfeciii>g 
tiew  discoveries,  and  extending  the  benehts  and  increasing 
the  utility  of  the  arts  and  sciences,-— holds  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  important  diseoveries  of  modern  times* 

The  schools  and  academies  (if  we  «i-ay  so  term  them)  of 
theianctent  philospphers  had  little  or  no  similarity  to  the 
modern  establishments,  which,  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
hate  been  formed  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe 
under  the  names  of  societies,  academies^  institations,  and 
perhaps  we  n)ay  add,  universities. 

But  while  we  readify  allow  the  importance  and  utility  of 
these  corporate  bodies,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the, 
weakness  nnd  imperfection  of  nature  appears  but  the  more 
•visible  fiom  the  hopes  and  expectations,  which  such  promis^ 
ing  and  plausible  theories  hold  out  to  public  admiration. 
We  mean  not  to  enter  the  fields  of  polemic  divinity  ;  l^ut 
merely  to  notice  ati  ohvions  and  undoubted  fact. 

An  individual  projects  a  plan  of  combined  operation  em- 
bracing thrjoint  efforts,  talents  and  acquirements  of  nu- 
merous other  individuals.  He  adorns  his  ideal  structure 
wit!)  all  ifie  ornaments  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  and 
t^mnellishes  it  with  the  flowing  tints  of  a  fancied  perfection. 
^Ic  either  forgets,  or  fears  to  remember,  that  ihe  instruments 
he  has  to  employ^  and  the  agents  that  are  to  execute  the 
various  hninches  ot  his  plan,  are  men,  the  creatures  of 
caprice,  iuiere»t  an<l  passion.  Ni>  sooner  therefoif^  does  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  a  first  conception  subside,  than  the 
imbedllity  of  atl  human  productions  begins  to  appear. 
With  the  accumulation  of  learning  and  aggregation  '^f 
wisdom,  the  irascible  and  corKiupiscibfe' passions  are  ^Iso, 
brought  together,  and  their /mfluence  is  unhappily  found 
to  impede,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  to  counteract^  the 
united  exertions  of  integrity,  wisdom,  and. learning. 

Pr.  Johnson  bas^  mtjti  much'  sagacity  and  P'p|9\\5$[^'' 
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quaintftDtse  with  huiaan  nature,  observed  respectiiig  acade* 
inie8for\iie  itiiproviiii<  of  language,  ^  An  academj  coald  W 
expected  to  do  but  little;  if  an  academiciaii*s  place  were  pro- 
fitable, it  would  be  given  by  interest;  if  attendance  were 
5ratuiu>us,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  en- 
ure the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debate 
would  separate  the  assembly/ 

This  observation  is  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  to  all 
tbe  academies,  institutions,  and  societies,  with  which  we  are 
^  acquainted; 
.  Those  10  our  own  metropolis  certainly  are  productive  of 
very  considerable  beneiits  to  society;  but  a  frtp  into  the 
interior  of  most  of  them  would,  we  fear,  justify  the  parti- 
cular application  of  all  our  foregoing  general  hints.' 

Personal  considerations,  and  perstmal  interests,  not  only 
suffered  to  enter  into  competition  with,  but  absolutelV  to 
counteract  and  defeat  the  public  and  general  good  of  the 
establishment:  undue  influence  of  an  enterprizing  in- 
'  dividual,  or  of  an  active  junto :  remissness  and  neglect  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  oilices  undertaken  without 
remuneration ;  or  a  perversion,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
funds  where  officers  are  paid;  and  what  is  perhaps  a  more 
prevalent  cause  of  injury  than  any  other,  a  spirit  of  male- 
volent jealousy ,  that  contravenes  the  best  measures,  misin- 
terprets the  best  intentioned  suggestions,  carps  and  cavils 
at  tbe  most  judicious  propositions,  and  opposes  the  wisest 
regulations,  when  not  originating  with  itself,  and  according 
With  its  own  petty  and  personal  views,  or  when  likely  to 
produce  an  impression  in  favour  of  the  individuals  that 
are  the  objects  of  its  intriguing  hostility^ 

It' is  a  lamentable  consideration,  that  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, virtue,  and  happiness  should,  in  an  age  calling  itself 
efUightened,  and  in  a  country  calling  itself  Christian^  be  ob* 
structed  by  such  disgraceful  impediments. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  -these  gerferal  charges  might 
without  much  difficulty  be  substantiated  by  an  induction  of 
.  particulars  ;  but.we  had  rather  leave  that  task  to  more  pow*' 
erful  censors :  trusting  that  this  slight  notice  may  not  be 
without  its  beneficial  effects,  by  apprizing  these  public 
bodies  that  their  aberrations  are  sometimes  noticed  from 
a  quarter  and  in  amanner  the  least  expected  :  should  such  « 
persuasion  induce  a  more  circumspect  attention  in  the  dis- 
charge of  gratuitously  but  voluntarily  undertaken  obliga* 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  duties  of  remunerated  officers,  we 
shall  feel  a  s|incere  satisfaction  in  having  hazarded  these  few 
observations, 
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We  sbould  tben  hope  Dever  more  lo  witness  the  w?jecliqn 

.  (by  an  almost  8elf«-cr^atecl  junto)  of  a  judicious  and  liberal, 
measure^  because  an  injudicious  and  illiberal  one,  originat- 
ing with  tbem^  bad  not  been  adopted. 

We  should  still  hope  to  see  the  times  ^hen  councik  will 

not  think  it  a  just  assertion  of  their  authority,  lo  defeat  the^ 

best  purposes  of  their  formation:  when  professors  and  lec- 

,     turers  will  not  think  it  any  derogation  of  their  dignity  to 

learn  to  read  :  when  intelligent  and  active,  but  unassuming; 

members  may  not  be  disgusted  and  driven  from  the  bpard 

by   an    aspiring  and    dictatorial   manager :    when     coni- 

mitlee-men  will  not  think  it  a  sufficient  discharge  of  their 

,   duties  to  permit  their  names ^to  appear  in  prospectuses  ;  or  . 

conceive  it  necessary  to  attend  the  meetings  only  to  embar* 

rass  the  proceedings  by  useless,  if  not  injurious  quibbling  t 

.  when  ^treasurers  will   think  it  an  obligation  of  their  offipe. 

to  know  something  of  the  accounts  o^  the  establishment: 

when    secretaries  will  notbe  offended  should  it  fall   to  their 

lot  to  have  a  few  leiters  to  write :  and  when  men  may  as- 

sopiate  for  the  purposes   of  science,  charity,  or  literature^ 

wit(iout  having  their  designs  thwarted  by  inefficient  officers.;   . 

their  proceedings  betrayed  and  misrepresented  by  gossioing 

collectors  ;  or  their   characters  traduced  and   viiified  by 

impertinent  librarians* 

The  extent  of  the  projected  establishments  is  thus  stated: 

*  Two  distinct  objects,  which  in  other  countries  have  been 
kept  asunder,  inay  and  ought  to  be  uniced ;  they  are  both  o(  great 
national  importance,  and  by  being  embraced  in  the  same  institution 
they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  acquisition,  I'hese  are  the  ad* 
vancement  of  knmviedge  by  associations  of  scientific  men,  and  the 
dissen^i  nation  of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction  of  youth.  The 
first  has  been  the  |)usiness  of  learned  corporations,  such  as  the 
Royal  Spciety  of  London,  and  xh6  National  Institute  of  France;  the 
Sttcond  is  pursued  by  collections  of  instructors,  under  th^  names  of 
universities,  colleges,  academics,  &c'     pp.  1,  2. 

The  author's  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  science^  hoTf-^ . 
ever  it  may  stimulate  the  exertions  of  his  I'ntended  body 
corporate,  is  not  very  compiimeutary  to  the  labours  of  the 
Jearaed  associations  that  have  iong  existed  in  Europe. 

^  ^e  are  sensible  that  many  of  the  sciences,  physical  as  well  as  ' 
moral^,  are  very  little  advanced  :  some  of  them,  in  which  we  seem 
to  have  inade  considerable  progress,  are  yet  so  uncertain  as  to 
Jpayeit  doubtful  whether  even  their  first  principles  do  not  remain 
to  Ije  |}i$covfircd*t  and  in  all  of  them,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  as 
tothe  ino'ile  of  familiarising  their  results,  ai)d  applying  them  to  the 
useful  arts  of  life,  the  true  object  of  all  labour  and  research.'  r.d.# 
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'    In  the  following  remarks  we  admit  the  Tact  bat  deny  tU^ 
reasons  assigned: 

'  Researches  in  literature,  to  which  may  he  united  fhose  in  mo* 
rals,  government  and  laws,  are  so  vague  in  their  nature,  and  have 
htea  so  little  tnethbdised,  as  scarcely  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
sciences.  No  man  has  denied  the  importance  of  these  pur^uhs; 
though  the  English  nation,  from  whom  we  have  burrowed  so  many 
useful  things,  ha^not  thoughtprt^ptir  to  give  them  that  consistency 
and  standing'  among  the  objects  of  laudable  ambition,  to  which  ibey 
are  entitUd.  Men  the  most  etninent  in  their  studies  hate  not  been 
members  of  their  It'urned  ar.scci  itions.  .  Locke,  Berklt^y,  Pope, 
Hame,"  •Robertson,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  anil  Blackstone, -were 
never  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  This  is  douhtlcss  owing 
to  the  nature  of  their  government^  ihoiM/li  the  government  itself  exerts 
no  influence  in  these -etedtions.' '  p.  ll.    ^ 

r 

The  author's  opinion  of  the  influence  ^f  the  fine  arts  offers 
A  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  manaer  in  which  this  pro- 
spectns  is  drawn  up. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  fine  arts  hoth  in  those  who  cultivate, 
and  those  who  only  admire  them,  open  and    expand  the  mind  to 
^•at  ideas.     They  inspire  liberal  feelings,  create  a  harmony  of  tem- 
per favourable  to  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  hahit  of  moderation  iix 
our  social  intercourse.     By  increasing  the  circle   of  our  pleasures, 
they  moderate  the  intensity  with  which  pleasures  not  dependant  on 
them  would  be  pursued.     In  proportion  as  they  multiply  our  wants 
they  stimulate  our  industry,  they  diversify  the  objects  of  our  am- 
bition, they  furnish  new  motives  £ur  a  constant  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  highly  favourable  to  the  hcaiih  of  both.  The  encoiiragi^t^ent  of 
a  taste  for  elegant  luxuries,  discourages  the  reUi>h  for  luxuries  that 
are  gross  and  sensual,  debilitating  to  the  body,  and  denuicaliziag  to 
the  min(l.     These  last  it  mubt  be    acknowledged  are  pr«vatUng  in 
our  country  ;  they<are  perhaps  the  natural  growth  of  domestic  af« 
ll^enefr  and  civil  liberty.     The  government,    however  miiii  and  pa* 
tenm1,  cannot  check  them  bydirect  application  oi  its  powers,  without 
^    improper  encroachments  on  the  liberty  and  aflluence  that  give  them 
birth.     But  a  taste  for  the  elegant  enjoyments  which  spring  from 
thW  culture  of  the  fine^arts,  excites  passions  not  so  irresistiMe,  hut 
thatthoy  are  easily  kept  within  the  limits,  which  the  means  of  each 
individual  will  pre&cribe.     It  is  the  frieud  of  morals  ai'.d  of  health, 
it  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  iotoroialion,  and  it  uece^Mlatoa  liberal 
insuuction/     f  18  and  l^. 

We.have  not  elsewhere  met  with  an  account  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  profnotion  of  science,  literntore  and  arts  ia 
the  French  capital,  so  condensed  as  that  given  in  this ;  and 
as  it  also  notices  our  own  metropolis^  we  ttuok  the  extract 
nay  aot  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
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.  '  Itt  Eaglbad  ther^  is  a  to^fl  academy  for  the  fine  arjis,  as  welt  ai  a, 
toyal  society  for  the  sciences ;  though  men  of  merit  in  other  learned  ' 
labdrs  are  notaasociated.In  France  the  two  classes  of  eminent  itfen,  who 
purine  the  sciences  and  thevartSfSre  united  in  the  National  Institute* 
Besides  these,  ^ad  besides  the  colleges  and  ooiwefsities,  there  exists 
in  each  of  those  countries  a  variety  of  institutions  useful  in  their  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  general  mass  of  public 
improvement,  as  well  as  to  private  instructtoU* 

*  The  French  government  supports, 

*  bv  Tke  School  ofMines^  an  ejttensive  estaUishraent;  where  is 
preserved  a  collection  of  specimens  from  all  the  mines,  wrought  and 
unwroiight,  that  are  known  to  exist  in  that  country;  wher^.with 
the  free  use  of  a  laboratory,  lectures  are  given  gratis  one  day  in  the 
week  for  nine  months  in  the  ydar,  and  where  young  men  receive 
what  is  called  a  mineralogical  education.  At  this  place  the  propria* 
tor  of  a  mine,  whether  of  metals,  coals,  or  -other  valuable  fossils^ 
may  have  them  examined  without  expense ;  and  here  he  can  apply 
for  an  able  and  scientific  artist,  recommended  by  the  professors,  to 
be  the  conductor  of  his  works,  as  well  in  the  engineering  as  the  me- 
tallurgical branch* 

'  2.  The  School  of  Roads  and  Bridget;  whose  title  ought  toe»»  . 
tend  likewise  to  canals,  river  navigation  and  hydraulic  architecture  ; 
since  it  embraces  all  these  objects.  Here  are  preserved  models  and 
drawings  of  all  the  great  works,  and  many  of  the  abortive  as*  , 
tempts,  in  these  branches  of  business.  It  is  a  curious  and 
useful  collection,  This  establishment  too  maintains  its  professors, 
who  give  lectures  gratis,  and  produce  among  their  pupfls  the  ablest 

'  draftsmen  and  civil  engineers,  ready  to  be  employed  where  the  puln 

.  lie  service  or  private  enterprise  ma^  require.  - 

*  3.  The  Conservatory  of  J  rts;  meaning  the  useful  arts  and  tf^ei. 

'  Hiis,  in  appearance,is  a  vast  Bebel  of  materials ;  *  consisting  of  tools, 
models  and  entire  machines,  ancient  and  mod€rn,good  and  bad^  For 
it  is  often  useful  to  preserve  for  inspection  a  bad  machine.  The  pro# 
fessar  explains  the  reason  why  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  and 
this  either  prevents  another  person  from  spending  his  tiraeandmooey 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  impracticabk^  schemt*)  or  it  may  lead  his 
mind  to  some  ingenious  invention  to  Kmedy  the  defect  and  make  il 
a  useful  object.  Here  is  a  professor  forexpkining  the  use  of  tha 
machines,  and  for  aiding  the  minister  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
patent  office.  Hefe  likewiee^ieveral  trades  are  carried  on,  and  per- 
sons are  taog^t  gratis  the  use  of  the  taols  by  practice^as  welltu  by 
lectures. 

'  ^  4*  The  Mmewn-of  Natural  Htsiofy,  This  consit»ts  of  a  botanicd( 
garden,  an  extensive  mensgery,  or  coUectioa  of 'wild  afiimals,  and 
large  cabinets  of  mineraW.  To  this  instftution  are  attached  several 
professorships ;  and  lectures  are  given  on  every  branch  of  natural  his* 
^ry. 

^5nThe  Museum  of  Arts  ;  meaning  the  £ne  arta.  Thif  is  tha 
seheel  for  pamting,  statuary,  music,  &c.  The  great  8plendt>r  of 
^s  ^ablishmeot  ^otnsisla  chiefly  in  its  vast  Jpdkry  ef  pietiuws,  f  uji 
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lf8awfi|1  synod  9f  statues.  These  ftre^  far  beyond  dcnctfptiort  a$ 
they  are  above  comparison.  Since,  to  the  collection*  of  the  kings  i»f 
France,  (be  government  bas  added  ^o  many  of  the  best  pioAncttoot 
of  Italy,  Flanders  and  Holland,  there  is  no  other  assemblage  of th« 
vorks  of  art  where  students  can  be  so  well  accommodated  with 
variety  tfnd  excellence,  to  excite  their  emulation  and  form  (heir 
taste. 

*  6,  The  National  library.  This  collection  is  likewise  unpareHeM 
both  for  the  number  and  variety  of  works  it  contains ;  having  about 
five  hundred  thousand  volumes,  in  pTrint  and  manuscript;  besides  alt 
of  value  that  is  extant  in  maps,  charts,  engravings;  and  a  maseum 
of  poins,  medals  and  inscriptions,  ancient  and  modem. 

*  S.  T^e  Mint ;  which  is  a  scientific,  as  well  as  a  laboratorial  es« 
tablishment ;  where  lectures  are  given  in  mineralogy,  metallurgy  and 
chemistry. 

*  9-  Tki  Military  Schooi^  where  field  engineering,  fortification, 
gunnery,  attack  and  defence  of  places,  ^nd  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, necessary  to  these  sciences,  are  taught  by  experienced  mas^ 
ters. 

*  lO'.  The  Prytanenm ;  which  is  an  excellent  school  of  general  set* 
ence,  more  especiaUy  military  and  nautical;  biic  it  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  what  are  called  enfant  de  la  patrie^  children  of  the  coun^ 
try,  or  hoys  adopted  by  the  government,  and  educated  at  the  public 

.  expense.  They  are  generally  those  whose  fathers  have  died  in  the 
public  service.  But  this  distinction  is  often  conferred  <on  others, 
,  through  particalar  favor.  The  school  is  supplied  with  able  instruc- 
tors ;  and  the  pupils  are  very  numerous.  They  are  taught  to  con« 
sider  themselves  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  cotiiitry,  as 
is  indicated  both  by  their  own  appellation  and  that  of  their  seminary. 

11,  The  Co//rge  o/'Fra/ice  retains  all  its  ancient  advantages,  and 
has  been  improved  by  the  revolution. 

1%  The  School  ofMediciney  united  with  anatomy  and  surgery, 
is  in  able  hands,  and  well  conducted. 

13.'  The  Veterinary  School;  where  practical  and  scientifU:  les* 
.   sons  are  given  on  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  animab. 

li.  The  Observatory  is  an  appellation  still  retained  by  an  emi- 
nent school  of  astronomy,  though  its  importance  has  grown  fat 
beyond  what  is  indicated  by  its  name.  It  publishes  the  annual 
work  called  la  conndissance  des  terns  ;  a  work  not  only  of  national; 
but  of  universal  utility  for.  navigators  and  esironOmers. 

15.  Another  institution  whose  functions  have  outgrown  its  name  is 
the  Bureau  of  Longitude.  It  not  only  bffen  premiums  for  discoveries, 
leuding  to  the  great  object  of  finding  an  easy  method  of  ascertain* 
ing  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  judges  of  tbeir  merit,  but  it  is  the 
encourager  and  depositary  of  all  nautical  and  geographical  disco* 
Texies,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  school  of  astronomy,  and  that 
pf  natural  history,^  it  directs  and  superintends  such  voyages  of 
^  ^iscovei^  as  the  government  chooses  to  undertake. 
'  l6.  The  last  public  establishment  for  liberal  iost ruction ,  that  I 
s)iall  mentiop  in  the  capital,  thoogk  uot  (he  only  cemainiogone  tba^ 
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inightbc^naiiKd»  is  tbePo/jr/irci&AtCiScAoo/,  Thist  for  the  variety 
of  sciences  tiiughi,  tb9  degree  of  previous  attainment  necessary  for 
•dmissian^  the  emUieot  talents,  of  tb^  professors,  and  the  high  stfiite' 
«f  erudition  tQ  which  the  pupils  are  carried,  is  doubtless  the  first 
iostitution  in  (he  world. 

^  Besides  th^  public  foundations,  established  and  partly  supported 
by  the  government,  there  is  a  variety  of  private  associations  for  co|«  * 
lectiog  and  diffusing  information*  such  as  tfgHcultural  societies,  4 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  ano- 
ther,  which  though  neither  scientific  nor  literary,  is  a  great  encou- 
jrager  of  literature.  It  is  a  charitable  fund  for  giving  relief  t<» 
indigent  authoirs,  and  to  their  widows  an^  orphi^ns.  \ 

.  •  The  l^foeum  of  Arts^  as  a  private, society,  merits  a  distinguished 
place  in  this  hasty  review  of  the  liberal  establishments  in  Paris. 
This  foundation  belongs  to  a  number  of  proprietors,  who  draw  no 
other  advantage  from  it  than  the  right  of  attending  the  lectures*  and 
of  using  the  laboratory,  reading  rooms,  library  ^nd  philosophical 
apparatus.  It  employs  able  profesiiors  in  all  the  sciences^  in  tech- 
nology, in  literature,  and  in  several  modern  languages.  It  i^dmits  an- 
nual subscribers,  who  enjoy  thes^  advantages  during  the  year  ;  and 
It  is  particularly  useful  to  strangers  and  to  young  men  from  the 
provinces,  who  might  otherwise  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  less 
profitable  amusementst 

^  If,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  public  instrucfion  in  Englaad,  we 
are  less  particular  than  in  those  of  her  neighbours,  it  will^  hot  be 
for  want  of  respect  for  her  institutions ;  but  because  most  of  them 
ace  better  known  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  similar  to  those 
we  have  described.  Her  universities  and  colleges,  .  her  numerous  ' 
agricultural  societies,  her  society  of  arts,andnanufaclures,  her  royal 
society,  royal  academy,  royal  observatory,  British  museum,  ma- 
rine and  military  academies,  her  society  for  exploring  the  iilterior 
of  Africa,  her  missionary  society,  and  her  board  of  longitude,  are 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  prospectus*  We 
shall  particularise  only  two  or  three  others,  which  b^ing  of  recent 
dale,  are  probably  less  known. 

«  ^  The  Literary^  Fund^  for  the  relief  of  indigent  authors  and  their 
£iimilies,  is  an  institution  of  extensive  and  increasing  beneficence.  U 
is  not  merely  ^  chs^ritable  but  a  patriotic  endowment,  and  its  infiu-  . 
ence  must  extend  toother  nations  and  to  posterity.  For  an  author 
of  merit  belongs  to  the  wprld,  at  large,  his  genius  is  not  th^  property  • 
of  one  agpor  nation,  but  the  general  heritage  of  all.  When  a  fund 
like  thiii  is  administered  by  men  of  discernment  and  fidelity,  worthy 
of  their  trust,  a*  the  one  in  question  certainly  is,  lending  its  aid 
to  all  proper  objects,  without  legard  to  party  or  system,  whether 
in  politics,  science  or  religion,  it  gives  independance  to  literary  pur« 
suits.  Men  whoare  fostered  by  it,  or  feel  a coutjdence  that  they 
may,  in  case  of  need,  partake  of  its  munificence,  become  bold  in  the 
developement  of  useful  trutlis;  they  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
dread  of  opposing  the  qninionS' of  vulgar  minds,  whether  among 
inembers  of  the.  goyeriauen)  or  povyerfui  individuals.  * 
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*  TkiB  generous  and  energetic  cetablikhmeiit  owes  itvfomi<ktion  tci 
Da?Hl  Willifuns ;  whose  luminotu  writings,  as  well  as  other  laboun,. 
ID  favour  of  liberty  aud  morals,  are  well  known  in  this  country.  Ic 
urasa  nei)^ attempt  10   utilisse  'the  gifts  of  fprtune,  and  the  eflbrts 

of  timid  merit.  It  was  not  till  after  many  years  of  exertion,  by  itis  pa- 
triotic lbunder»  that  the  institution  assumed  a  vigorous  existence, 
Vcame  rich  by  the  donationt»  of  the  opulent,  and  popular  from  ihe 
jpatroivage  of  the  first  names  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  from  this  fund 
&hat  the  one  of  a  simitar  nature  in  Parrs  was  copied  ;  but  the  lafter 
is  hitherto  far  infcrioi'  to  the  furmer,  both  in  lis  endowments  and  its 
activity. 

'  On  the  other  hand  the  Ro}/al  Institution  and  the  Jjondon  Intti^ 
tUiioH  have  been  copied  from  the  Lyceum  in  Paris.  Bfit  in  these 
iastances  the  copies  have  already ^etjualled,  if  nm  sori^assed,  die 
original.' 

It  appears  ta  u^  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  should  sec 
in  a  foreign  publication  the  first  printed  notice  of  the  Lite- 
rary Fund  that  appears  to  us  in  any  tolerable  degree  to  con^ 
prebend  the  purposes  and  appreciate  the  poasible  and  pro- 
bable benefits  of  that  truly   patriotic  and   interesting  esta- 
blishment.    We  fully  agree  with  this  anonymous  aitihor  in 
hi^  liberal  view  of  its  necessary  effects  whilst  it  continues  to 
,1>e  administered  with  discemuient  and  fidelity  ;  indeed   ita 
present  circumstances    seem   peculiarly    auspicious.     The 
royal  and  illustrious  patronage  it  now  enjoys,  has  a  natuotl 
and  powerful  tendency  to  dissipate  all  doubts  and  miscon- 
ceptions respecting  its  views  and  ultimate  purposes,  and  by 
an  engaging  and  powerful  attraction   to   associate  patriciaa 
dignity^  and  commercial  wealth  in  the  active  protection  of 
genius,  literature,  and  science 

Whilst  we  also  fully  agree  with  our  author  in  his  com- 
mendation of  the  Royal  inatitutioQ  and  the  Londoo  Insti- 
tution, we  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  ofiering  a  few 
hints  relative  to  some  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the 
former  of  tliese  establishtnents.  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
.  Royal  Institution,  though  si  ill  very  deservedly  an  object  of 
popular  fa\x)ur,  has  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  the  origi- 
nal and  avowtd  purpose  of  its  formation;  it  is  with  much 
regret  thai  we  heat  very  general  complaints  that  theaclvauce- 
inent  of  science,  and  dilTusion  of  i^selul  knowledge  appear 
to  be  1)0  longer  the  leading  purposes  of  the  institution.  If 
the  reguliiiiotii:  of  adinission  be  allowed  tooffnt  a  projwir  cri* 
tetion  of  the  principles  that  influence  tl>e  philpsojpbers  who 
form  tbeui,  the  public  ma^;  be  led  to  tiuppose  tluit  tlie  love  of 
wesUll)  ha^  iuken  place  of  the  Jove  of  wisdom  ;  and  that  it 
i^  amHch  greater  object  with  them  to  form  an  opulent  esta* 
blii>lin^eut,  ttiMi  itis  ta  found  ^  (ligmfie^  svnd  ui^ful  cfaa'rae*^. 
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ter,  and  to  iUotoine  wilh  the  inTigorating  beams  of  sciencet 
the  labours  of  tadustry^  the  activity  of  youth,  and  the  gene* 
ral  habits  of  sociad  and  domestic  life. 

When  it  is  intimated  that  this  mnst  be  a  random  and  un^    ' 
founded  charge^  it  is  then  asked,  What  are  we  to  infer  from 
the  admission  fee  being  fixed  so  high  as  necessarily  to  exclude 
by  far  the  greater  fart  of  the  professed  votaries  of  science  ? 
What  must  we  think  of  the  further  restrictions  imposed  oa 
those  whose  pecuniary  ability  has  admitted  them  over  the 
privileged  threshold   of  wealth  ?  Many,  whose  love  of  wis* 
dom  induces  them  to  subscribe,  and  whose  previous  attain-*^ 
ments  enable  (hem  to  profit  by  the  higher  displays  of  scien- 
tific proficiency,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  attend  all  the 
lectures,  nor  do  they  find  it  necessary  ;  unwilling  to  deny 
themselves  the  means  of  attending  discussions  on  particular 
branches  of  knowledge,  they  take  a  subscriber's  card,  biit 
this  card  being  restricted  to  his  own  personal  use,  the  diffu* 
sion  of  science  is  unnecessarily  limited.     The  initiatory 
lectures,  and  those  parts  of  the  subjects  necessary  to   tlie 
completion  of  the  course,  ,but  not  calculated  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  persons  already  acquainted  with  them,  might  be 
made  much  more  conducive  to  the  promulgation  of  useful 
jknowledge  than  they  are  at  present,  by  allowing  the  sons  or 
younger  friends  of  the  subscribers  to  attend   the  lectures 
when  the  subscribers  themselves  do  not  make  use  of  their 
cards  ;  thus  the  extension  of  scientific  improvement  would 
)>e  greatly  facilitated — the  lecturers  excited  to  exertion  by  a 
numerous  and  improving  auditory — and  the  splendid  and 
expensive  apparatus,  provided  by  the  institution^  employed 
/to  the  most  beneficial  purposes. 

We  arc  not  insensible  to  the  inconveniences  felt  in  conse-  < 
quence  of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  public  curiosity  ex- 
cited by  the  attractions  of  one  popular  lecturer ;  but  we  fully 
and  cordially  concur  in  the  opinion  that  these  trivial  and 
temporary  incoQveniences  might  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
medied, without  overturning  the  original  constitution  and 
purposes  of  the  establishment. 

Whatever  diflPerence  of  opmion  may  have  arisen  respect* 
ing  these  points,  one  truth  presents  itself  most  prominently  , 
and  indisputably.  The  utility  of  the  institntioil,  that  might 
have  re;sulted  from  a  more  general  dissemination  of  know« 
ledge  in  the  sciences  is  most  ma'terially  lessened  by  the  pre-- 
sent  excessive  high  price  of  admission^  and  the  system  of 
exclusion  now  adopted,  which  compel  the  lecturers  to  exhi- 
bit their  apparatus  and  experiments,  and  to  ^spend  their 
breath  in  too  many  instances  to  ainfiost  empty  benches. 
'   Bui  here  let  us  not  be  'misunderstood^  not  charged  with  in* 
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(;pn8istency  in  what  we  are  about  to  offers  ve  mean  not  .'m 
ilie  reinotestdegiiee  to  insinuaite  that  tbe  more  elevatl^d  das** 
Bes  of  society  ought  not  to  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  study 
.  a^d  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  literature  and  science; 
sor  do  we  mean  to  join  ip  the  injudicious^  and  iq  our  opioioa 
•  ilHt>er$il observations  tiiat  we  have  heard  respecting  tbe  po^ 
pular  Jiecturer4illuded.  to  above  ;  on  the  contrary  we   thini( 
the  uncommon  degree  of  public  favour  with  which  his  lec- 
tures were  received  by  a  part  of  the  community,  that  has 
feuerally  been  supposed  from  their  rank  and   education  to 
e  not  altogether  incapable  of  judging,  ought  to  be  consi- 
dereci  as  a  proof  that  the  composition  and  delivery   ought 
not  to  be  described  under  the  flimsy   if  not  ridiculous  cba- 
xaci^r  with  which   sqme  critics 'have  appeared   anxious  to 
designate  them.     Indeed  we  cannot  but  conceiVe  that  lectu* 
rer  t9  be  entitled  to  no  small  share  of  commendation^  whose 
natural  and  acquired  powers^  in  discussing  subject;*  not  ge- 
nerally   thought    to  be   very   inviting^    are    sufficient    to 
at/ract  and  (what  is  by  far  more  difficult)  to  arrest  the  atteo- 
tioo  of  thos9  wbo  are  frequently  called  the  ga}'  and  volatile 
classes  of  society.       And  surely  if  such   auditors  can  be 
induced  to  listen  with  eagerness   to    the  dictates  of  moral 
visdoni,  and   sit  not  only   with    patience    but    with    ap- 
«  pUuuling  attention  for  an  hour>  whilst  some  speakers  tlia^ 
could  be  mentioned  are  not  heard  for  one  third   of  the  time 
witliout  soporific  wearisomeness,  we  may  venture  to  inquire 
whf^ther  sarcastic  and   invidious  criticisms  on   such  an  in- 
•truclor  can  be  supposed  always  to  originate  in   a  pure  love 
i>f  decorum ^  truth  and  virtue,  or  whether  they  may  not  have 
sprung  from  f)rir»ei|)les  of  a  very  different  description.     VV^ 
nuistbe  permitted  to  think  that  the  lectures  upon  instructing 
the  poor  and   reforming  the  education  of  females^  delivered 
last  bpring  to  crowded  auditories,  whose  rank  and  situation  ia 
s<x:ielYgive  their  opinions  and   habits  the   greatest  possible 
effect  upon  ihe^cneral  manners,  were  calculated  to  produce  . 
more  real  i\\\i\  lasting  benefit  to  the  public  th'^m  all  the  other 
^ab(Ul^s  of  tlie  institution  taken  togetlier. 

If  such  audit.ors  can  be  induced  but  for  onehour  to  ex-. 
change  the  avocations  of  frivolty  and  fantastic  pleasure,  to 
gi ve  41  .sedate  and  willing  attention  to  such  important  sub- 
jects, the  probable  effects  must  be  so  evidently  conducive  ta 
dccreasean  a  large  degree  the  aggregate  of  human  misery^ 
and  increase  in  an  equal  proportion  the  aggrefgate  of  human 
happinessythat  opposition  to  so  useful  ^n  attempt  must  launch 
its  shaft,  even  if  pointed  with  the  gravity  of  pedantic 
solemn-ity,  without  its  intended  effect^  telumque  imocllc  su^ 
ictu  cQujciiit. 
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•  But  while  we  thus  speak  our  decided  sentimenU  respecting 
this  celebrated  lecturer^  we  are  not  insensible  to  his  defects; 
we  suppose  be  lays  no  claim  to  exemption  from  the  comttion  * 
]ot  of  human  naiyre,  and  will  receive  with  candid  acquies-" 
ceuce  an  intimation  that  he  is  not  more  than  man  :  we  shiiii 
not  enlarge  with  the  minuteness  of  hjrper-criticism  opon 
minor  faults,  such  as  twisting  a  pocket  handkerchief,  a  mis- 
placed joke,  an  ansuccessfi^l  attempt  at  repartee,  &c.  8lc« 
but  proceed  to  what  we  consider  a  very  considerable  defect. 
We  could  not  but  lament  that  in  handling  some  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  before  him,  he'  confined  himself  to  the  low 
ground  of  moral  fitness,  when  the  more  elevated  points  of  re- 
velation were  within  his  reach  ;  he  told  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  tr.uth  ;  as  far  as  he  went  he  had  our  cordial  appro- 
bation,but  we  should,  with  increased  pleasure,  have  attended 
*him  through  the  attractive  range  of  motives  emanating  from 
gratitude  and  love,  and  which  speak  with  almost  irresistible 
force  to  the  best  affections  of  the  heart  in  the  doctrines  o( 
the  Gospel.  In  aChristian  country, beforean  assembly  of  pro- 
fessing  Christians,  and  from  a  Christian  minister,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  arguments  and  motives  we  have  alluded  to  could' 
not  have  been  improper,  and  must  have  added*  incalculable 
weiarht  to  his  important  conclusions. 

W'e  have  also  observed  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
institution  is  likely  to  draw  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  to  the  undeniable  and  evident  effects 
of  what  is  called  a  good  delivery  in  reading  and  speaking! 
here  we  have  indeed  much  t'j  say,  but  our  limits  compel  us 
at  present  to  be  brief.  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  truth,  that 
vhat  all  are  capable  of  judging  of,  and  what  all  so  decidedly 
admire,  very  few  should  labour  to  attain  f  in  six  huudreil 
senators  can  we  find  a  sixtieth  part^  graceful  and  eloquent 
speakers  ?  In  a  country  where  a  numeraus  body  is  educated 
for  the  express  purpose  of  public  instruction,  why 'are  tlie 
compositions  disgraced  b}'  an  aukward  and,  rmpei  lect  iuio- 
nation  f  Why  are  our  pulpits  filled  with  stupid  ntonolony^ 
injudicious  bawling,  or  disgusting  provinciality  f  Why  are 
discrimination,  pathos  and  devout  sensibility  banished  from 
the  delivery  of  our  admirublii  liturgy?  Why  cannot  we 
enter  even  a  college  chapel,  in  the  very  seals  of  learnings 
without  being  disgusted  with  irreverence,  negligence,  and 
intolerable  contempt  of  all  just  enunciation  I  Why  even 
from  the  chairs  oflearaed  professors,  and  the  tables  of 
studious  lecturers,  are  our  ears  so  tortured  by  the  tones  and 
articulation  of  the  speakers,  that  the  attention  of  the, mind 
is  ahaost  irresistibly  drawn  from  the  subject;  and  the  most 
accurate  and  highly  finished  labours  of  the  pen  '^P^A^A^fe 
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of  their  QtUUyfrota  the  defective  manner  in  which  they  aire 
delivered  i  We  cannot  now  siay'to  anstrer  these  questions' 
Init  earnesllv  recommend  to  all,  whom  they  may  concern 
h  due  conKideration  of  tbetn. 


Art.  XIV. — Juthentiscfic  Darsiellurngf-Sfc, 

Auihentic  Rtpre^tniation  of  the  Relaiiom  between  England 
and  Spain  before  and  at  the  Time  of  the  breaking  oiU  of  the 
War  between  the  two  Powers,  By  Fred,  von  Gtntz. 
8t?o.    Petersbarg.     1806* 

M.  GENTZ  had  ceased  for  four  years  to  labour  for  the 
public,  with    the  full    conviction  that  till    somp  essential 
chanee  was  effected  in  the  political  system   of  Earope,  it 
would  be  useless  either  to  write  or  to  speak  on  public  affairsi 
and  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  writer  who  set  any 
yalue  on  hisiown  character  to  weep  over  acts  of  oppression 
which  no  one  seemed   to   feel,   and   like  the  voice  ia  the 
wilderness,  to  preach  witliout  being  heard,  and  to  remonstrate 
without  being*  regarded.      But   this   change  of  sentiment 
seemed  no  sooner  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  it  might  be 
publicly  mentioned  without  injuring  the  public  interest  by 
any  precipitate  declarations,  than  the  author  resumed  his  po- 
litical labours,  wiiich,  from  the  genius  and  spirit  .of  the  exe- 
cution, cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  one  of  whatever  o|jinioQ 
he  may  be.     When  Ibe  present  work  was  reddy  for  ti)e  prcs* 
he  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  before  he  found  any 
bookseller   willing  to  undertake    the    publication. — In   the 
more  favourable  circumstances^  which  soon  after  appeared^ 
he  thought  i^  right  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  origin  of  thaU  war  which  had  b^en  so  grossly  misrepre- 
sented by  the  enemies  of  the  British  ministry.     On  the  first 
news  of  tne  attack  on  the  Spanish  frigates,  appearances  were 
against  the  government  of  »this  country,^  while  the  system  of 
the  French  government,  without  any  regard   to  factsr  was 
extolled  beyond  measure   in  the  oibcial  journal,  in  order  to 
pervert  the  public  opinion,  and  by  initating  the  minds  of 
people  against  their  own  governments,  to  paralyse  the  pub- 
lic activity,  or  to  produce  a  degree  of  political  indifference 
which  would  be   equally  destructive.     In  his   introduction, 
which  was  written  in  July  1803,  the  author  has  circomsti^n- 
tially  unravelled  these  facts  with  great  sagacity  and  an  ia»- 
prefHve  eloquence : ' 

Mky/'says  he,  in  his  prcfnce,  which  \tas  written  the  day  be- 
fore the  fatal  battle  of  Au^frrlitz,  *  may  ttie  victory  of  Tvalalgftr 
product  tk«  szme  cifccts  as  the  victory  of  Aboukir  onca  proda^ 
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«d  !  If  tbey  who  catry  Avmt«be  ready  so  to  dm,  Md  dbey  tvlio  iiif 
other  relattpDft  contend  for  all  that  ift  most  dear,  be  ready  so  to ' 
live  as  Nelsqa  died»  w^  maj  deriiie  all  tb«  plans  with  which  tho 
tempestuous  audacity  of  a  robber  threatens  the  liberty  of  £urQ|^ 
the  treasure  of  treasures.  .  Beaten  by  the  \vaves»  oppressed,  perseca-. 
ted  and  surrounded  by  raging  enemies,  we  shall  never  be  subdued 
as  long  as  we  deem  impossible  to  fall,  and  exclaim  *'  Juslwmuit  be 
triitmpfutMt"  till  we  outvoice  the  storm,  and  deserve  and  gain 
the   victory/ 

The  aathoFi  as  this  passage  will  shew,  by  no  means  mC 
down  coldly  and  dispassionately  to  the  consideratioD  of  tlifei 
<)uestion,  which  of  the  two  states,  fiogtand  or  Spain,  was  the 
aoibor  of  the  war;   but  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  advoctitet 
the  cause   of  the  British  government  with  a  force  of  arg«* 
tnent  and  an  energy  of  expi^ssion  which  are  not  easy  to  bo 
resisted.~~«He  considers  the   whole  interval   which  passed 
tVom  the  beginning  of  the    war    between  Bnglana    aad 
f  rance^  to  the  pnbltc  declaration  of  war  between  England  * 
and  Spain  under  four   principal  epochs,  which  are  detet^- 
mined  by  certain  principal  poiiUsin  the  transactions  betwetnS'  ' 
£ngbod  and  Spain.    The  Hrst  extends  to  the  conclusion: 
of  the  treaty  of  subsidy  between  France  and  Spain  in  October 
130)  ;  the  seooad   to  the  cfhange  of  administration  in  Eng«-   . 
Uttd  in  May  3804  ;  the  third  to  the  orders  for  the  first  faos- 
(iie  measures  against  Spain  in  September  1S04;   the  fotirih 
io  tlie  appearance  of  the  two  manifestos,  that  of  th^  Spaoisk 
on  l€th  December  1804,  and  of  the  £irglish  on  th^  eoth  Jan. 
1805.— The  inference  which  he  draws  frJm  these  ini^niries 
tfl,that  neither  the  British  nor  the  Spanish  government  were 
desirous  of  war,  but  that  the  latter  was  plunged  into  it  by  t&ie 
tnfloence  of  the  French  government,   exerting  itself  either 
thrpngh   the  French  agent  or  the  Princeof  Peace,  who  was> 
merely  the  tool  of  the  French  court.  The  treaty.of  S.lldrfonsop 
of  ll/th   August  1793,  between  Franco  and  Spain,  was  the 
most  com plelo  model  of«n  unl'imited  alliance,  which  seeiB* 
«(l  absolutely  to  incorporate  tl^  fortunes  of  tlie  two  tuitions; 
and  though   it  agreed  in   its  most  essential  parts   with  the 
known  family  compact,  yet,  whei^  it  differed^  it  was  thix»ugb^ 
out,  both  in  fact  and  in  expression,  more  oppressive  to  Spain  - 
and   more    hostile    to  England    than  the  antient    treaty. 
Though   the  ministry  at  the  head  of  public   affairs  in  thi) 
country  in  the  years  1809,  lB03,considei^d  it  for  tho  interest 
of  England  in  caseof  hostilities  between  England,  and  France, 
tquse  the  utmost  diligence  to  prevent  the  Spanifrfi  govern* 
ment  from  taking  any  part  in  the  same,  and  for  this  purpose 
ig  treat  thdt  government  with  all  possible  milduess  and  in- 
dulgence^ so  long  as  France  sboald  not  eneigetii;any  call  on 
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Spain  to  f uHH  the  stipnllitiotttf  of-  the  tf«aty .    Swfcb  weft  tl^ 
viewftand  such  the  spirit  which  imimftied  th«  iMlra^^ttoni  tlMf* 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Frere^  the  English  mimter  al  Madhrid,  on  the 
fiFst  apprehendiofi  of  a  new  war  with  France,  and  ereo  after 
the  eommeticemeot  of  thjsrwar.    Anddufing  this  iDterval 
the  Spanish  ships  laden  with  treasure  from  America^  were  per* 
mitted,  ^t  a  very  erittcat  jancture  and  in  circumstances  wlaich 
would  have  fully  justified  the  capture,  to  pass  without  any* ' 
molestation,  though  the  commander  of  the  fleet  had,  as  a 
necessary  measure  of  prudence,  received  iattritctioDs  .from 
tb,e  adnriralty  to  watch  the  movements  which  were  maicio^-*    ' 
in  the  Spanish  harbours,  and  by  no  means  to  permit  dhr 
Spanish  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  ports  of  France  or  Hot-* 
«     land.       When   therefore,  in  a  treaty  'which  was  probably 
signed  on  the  19th  Octoher  1803^  the  Spanish   government, 
^    instead  of  the  stipulated  succours,  engaged  to  pay  to  Fiunce 
six  millions  of  livres  a  motith,  that  is,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  Spain,and  had  at  the  same  time 
entered  into  other  engagements  very  injurious  to  England/ 
on  which  the  Spanish  court  ipefused  to  futni^    any  expla- 
uation,  and  when  even   Portugal  was  apprized  that  in  i>rder 
.  ta  avoid  an  attack  which  was  meditated  against  the  integrity- 
of  her  dominions,  she  must  submit  to  tbeammat  payment  of 
twelve  millions  of  livres,  the  British  tnioistry  with  die  grea^-* 
e%i  justice  ord^ed  their  rainiiter  to-  protest  against  that 
transaction,  and  positively   to  declare,  that  it   was' only 
the    supposition    that  the  fnealSttve  was  not  designed  to^      ^ 
be  persisted  in,  v^bich  could  have  prevented  the  king  of      '* 
England  from  immediately  resorting  to  hostilities; '  and  aft  .  "| 
the  same  time  that  the  introduction  of  Preneh  troops  imb    ^  ' 
the  Spanish    territory,    or  the  smallest   sittempi    to    af-'      • 
ford  the  French  any  assistance  by  sea;  would  breoamdered 
as  a  sijrnal  for  immediate  war.     In  the  sequel, England,  by  tf      >' 
note  of  the  18th  of  February,  had  more  definitivselyrequif^     *•• 
ed  as  the  conditions  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in  wbiefs'     "j 
she  was  already  Justified,  as- she  had  ne*ver  either  Ibvtnidly  err       - 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  l^aUi  and  the- eott' 
munication  of  the  treaty  of  subsidy,  thecessation  of  all  pre'- 
'parationsin  the  Spanish  ports,  and  a  prohibttion  to  |Mirebs0a 
English  prises.    Only  the  last  article  was  on  t(w  md  Mtt«b 
finally  concede  ;-*with  respect    to  the  preparatiaitsy  tha'- 
Spanishgovertiment  endeavoared  to  eitide  l^e  qmatiostjr"    *** 
ambiguous  declarations;  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  himiell^   '  *? 
declared    the    communication*  of     the    strigisidiafy-  lietl]^  .  -**; 
to  be  impossible,  as  at  the  time  when  it*wai 'et>iieicide#  IfaSa  ** '»' 
Spani^)  court  iudf  had  felt  theneetSKty  of  J^  IMttiM^  "''  ' 
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biit  fAtckOM^mt  Biy^lnibnvnte  ptteo^iMliy  fovMI^  With 
thhmiMivrllMiioMstoiiied  retkkKiAteMcieir^^         ooonii 
weie  pM^perty  «l  iHi  eiid^  and  £cig1aji(d  ^vm  ^ntMad  w  eMn* 
6i«e  «t  ]p(««8ik«  ibe  r%^t>  wMch  she  had  Mter  abaoddned  aCM  . 
tha  <M>a«kiiioii  ef  Iha  4tfe«ty  6f  ««b«ldy>  ef  t«itfji«4ialalj 
prooeediotl^  le  haelJtMtes.    Iiv  the  mean  iint^i  not  only  id  tbif 
We^  ladies,  t>Di  ki  the  HaTaaaab^  tlia  «eal  of  the  Spa^Uh 
gatartiaf,  the  utiaaat  pariiaiity  wm  sh««^n  to  tha  priva^A 
teetaorFraDoa;  anil  the  Prioce  of  Peac#  gttta  thd  ck«P* 
e^  priBN^f  af  hiv  anbaanded  tervtihy  to  liia  Fmach  go« 
tenHMot,  who  fmtt  pretexts  at  iaa^Diiicaot  a4  they  waf# 
ihdeoeat^  had  avoided  givHUg  fyiy  a)tplanatiap  to  tha  B»9^ 
n^h  ittifiiiler  oa  aecotmt  of  a  calamaiau*  attack  itk  ibtf  Moi* 
aitmr;  <€dtii  Mar<r)i  I804>)  Mifin a caav^sacioi^  witb  th« 
Princa  af  l^eaoe^  he    bad  on  the  part    ai  £DgIaDd   da<^ 
ftoded    the   practice  of  amMinatioiH      It  is   trae    thai 
Mr.  Ffere  at  last    abandoned  his .  dettaods^  lata  oa  ao<. 
eofiQt  of  bis  paitoaal  opinion  of  his  adversaryi  than  fram   . 
an  oiywillingaess  lo  implicata  bis  goveromeDt  m  disoassionsj  ^ 
which  were  entirely  adverse  to  the  seatimaats  wbidi  thajt 
were  kaovm  toentertaifi.     In  the  anean  tima^on  ac^iouot  of 
the  vapieasant  eirenmatances  to  which  this  transaction  gav« 
rise,  Mr.  Frem/Was,  ao  doabt  at  Ins.own  soliattatipD^raoalledi  ' 
on  the  I  (th  of  Jtt4y  by  Iha  new  ministry,  which  eaoie  iiao 
oficeon  the  lat  of  May,   IB04.     Hence  it  is  clear^  tboti 
even  this  ministry  adhered  for  two  months  to  th«  system 
which  had  bean  hitherto  observed  towards  Spain.    Baty 
when  Mf .  Frare  in  the .  beginning  of  August  took  his  da^ 
jpartttre  from  SpaiB,aad  iefl  his  bit>tber  as  cliarg^  d'affairao 
wlfind/aad  wiieii  Mr.  Weilesley  Pole  was  akeady,  appoiiuadl 
an  bis  sacoessor,  the  Spanish  government  coatinaed  to  send 
troops  aod-isaiiors  fotlie  French  fleet,  and  i«i  the  same  ship 
wtiicb  briiiight  Mr.  Frere  home,  undoubted  intelligeooe  wte ' 
deceived  from^  Admiral  Cochrane  before  Perrol,  of  the  pra^ 
Mfatioos  which  were  goiag  on    in    the  Spanish    ports,   . 
The  British   ministry  thus  coofviaced   that   the   Spaaish 

fovernmaot,  sedaced,or   overawed  by  tlie  infiueace  o( 
'ranee,  eft tertetaed  no  friendly  designs  towards  Uiis  country, 
'  -took  tiie  reqnisiie  measures  for  giving  a  timely  chaok. to  such 
iiOsHlaopef«ciofis«(>n  the  I8th  and  19th  of  t>ept«mbcT,tbay 
dispMebed  orders  to  ali  commanders  of .  ships  to  capture    *. 
(he  SpattfShregu^r  ships  which  were  expected  from  Ama^ 
irica,  und  t^.deiam*  them  in  a  place  of  safety  till  farther  or-- 
dars,  and  at  the  samia  time  to  preveht  any  ships  ot  war 
^firom  eaSeriag^  or  firom  leaving  tba  harbour  of  Farroh    A      - 
.woltlietliao  of  ihaie  measaiaft  waamadatotha  Spanish  go^ 
Wmraoiefit,  aad'thoiau  opportaofty  was  affordod  for  naW* 
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discussiont.    The  consequence  of  these  orders  was  the  en* 
ffagemeot  on  ^e  5ih  Octobei:  offiCape  St,  Marine  foui.milfas 
from  Cadiz,  in  which  four  English  mpde  an  attack  oo  fowr- 
Spanish  frigates^  of  which  three  w^e  takeni  an4.  one  acci-' 
'  dentaHy  blown  up.    But  thiit  rencounter  could.not.of  itself 
be  considered  as  the  occasion  of-  the  war^  since  by  .a  rare 
conjuncture  ofcircumstan^es  it  was  not  knowu  in   Madrid 
till  the  gth .  or  10th  of  November^  whea  all  intercoarse 
with  the  court  of  England  was  already  at.  an  end.     Bol 
die  English  secretary  of  state,   who  received  the  newsoo 
the  17tb  of  October,  declared  to    the  Spii[nish  ambassador 
that  this  event  would  by  bo  means  put  an  end  to  ^^11  farther, 
discussion  ;  but  that  the  English  government  were  wiUiag. 
to  reestablish  the  friendly  understanding  between  the   tvo 
courts^  if  Spain  would  give    satisfactory  assurances  j>f  her 
pacific  intentions  by  communicating   the  subsidiairy  treaty 
and  putting  an  end   to  her  maritime  preparations*.  Th^ 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  Kovernment,  on  tne  renewal  of  the 
negociations  with   the  English  ministry,  plainly  evinced  a 
d^tardly  dread  of  iacurrin^  the  displeasure  of  the  French 
potentate ;  since,  in  opposition  to  their  manifest  interest, 
ihey  not  only  did  not  seek  to  gain  time,  but  diligently 
avoided  the  discussion  ;  so  that  the  issue  wpuld  no  doubt 
have  been  the  same  if  the  sea-fight  had  never  .taken  place, 
and  the  orders,  which  occasioned  it,  had  never  been  issued. 
The  English  charg^  de  afiairesy  on  the  2gth  ofSeptember» 
bad  been  ordered  first  to  insist  oa  an  unreserved   eicplaaa 
tion  of  the  treaty  with  Franqe,  and  next  to  procure  an  .iittx 
mediate  cessation  of  the  maritime  preparations  \  when  the 
fcrng  of  England  would  send  a  minister  with  fullpowcKa  to 
adjust  all  the  reroainipg  points.     Ou  ^  the  l^lst  of  October, 
the  English  minister  circumstantially  detailed  att  these  ia- 
.     atructions  to   the  secretary   of  f>tate  l).  "Pedro  Cev^ios^ 
andaflerhe   had  delivered   a.  note  to  the  same  effect,  be 
«    received  a  written  answer  in  which  the  minister  represented 
the  orders  given  to  Admiral  Cochrane  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
instead  of  returning  a  s^ttisfactory  answer  to  the  two  princi- 
pal demands,  eluded  tlie  desire  of  putting  f^  stop  to  the  oaval 
preparations  as  an  act  of  injustice  and  a  breach  of  treal^;  and 
withput  explaining,   much   le»9  cotiimuoicating  the   treaty 
of  subsidy,  merely  expressed  an  extreme  asimiishmeat  tliat 
the  court  of  London  should  imagine  that  this  treaty  was  not 
concluded  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war.  After  sudi 
an  answer, which,  like  the  instructions  delivered  to  the  Spa- 
nish minister  in  London,  was  composed  in  an  unfriendly, 
vindictive,  and  bitter  style,     Mr.  Frere  nevertheless  vindi- 
cated his  government  in  a  note^  in  which  he  enumerated  sU 
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the  proceeclmgs  of'the  two  courtSj  represented  thecootempt 
and  absurdity  of  withbolding  tl^e  treaty^  and  insisted  on  the 
omission  of  the  naval  preparations  \  bat  wben  no  answer  was 
retorned  to  this  reiterated  remonstrance^  nothing  farther  re- 
mained thanto  apply  for  his  passportsr for  bis  retnm  to  £ng->- 
land.  But  oto  the  Sd  of  November  he  received  an  answer^ ia 
which^  after  a  formal  introduction  and  a  great  parade  of 
determinate  partieolatity^  everything  was  left  as  it  stood  be- 
fore. On  the  same  day^  in  another  note>  he  shewed  ihe 
utter  insufficiency  of  the  Spanish  answer,  and  again  renewed' 
bis  application  for  his  passports^  which,'  after  complaining 
of  the  delay  on  the  6th,  he  received  on  the  7tbi  with  this  ob- 
servation of  the  secretary  of  state,  that,  since  the* Spanish 
government  had  not  aiforded  the  slightest  pretext  for  this 
proceeding,  but,  on  tl>e  contrary,  bad  given  every  explana- 
tion which  was  agreeable  to  its  relations,  the  Brttish  cabinet- 
must  be  alone  co  nsidered  responsible  for  the  result  of  this ; 

{precipitate  resolution.  On  the  part  of  Spain  the  first  order 
or  hostilities  was  issued  on  the^last  day  of  November,  and 
the  Spanish  manifesto  Appeared  on  the  12tb  of  December, 
whichjon  the  20th  of  January,was  followed  by  that  of  Ehg- 
l|ittd,  which  differed  in  no  small  degree  from  the  forn^r  in 
the  majesty  and  tranquillity  of  its  tone*  The  various  official 
papers  which  were  written  on  this  occasion,  are  arranged  in  ' 
the  work  of  M.Gentz,  in  foupprinci])al  sections,  the  hrstof 
which  con^ins  the  ministerial  correspondence  under  Lprd* 
Hawkesbi^ry,  the  second  under  LordHarrowby,  the  third, 
'  the  whoffe  correspondence  with  Jth^  admirals,  and  the  fourth, 
*the  occurrences  m  the  West  [n^*  *  M.  Qeatz  has  added 
two  appendixes,  in  which  we  find  explaoations  of  the  war 
between  Spain  and  England,  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Frere  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  relative  to  the  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  irr  the  M oniteur  on  the  Sdth  of  Marck 
1804.  The  last  is  taken  from  the  accounts  in  the  pub- 
lie  papers,  which  may  hot  be  quire  correct ;  it  is  not  onJjr 
interesting  in  re^peot  to  the  subject,  but  it  exhibits  what  is 
fortunately  a  very  rare  pbeoomenon  in  the' annals  of  dipku^ 
wacy,  ^  4 
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Af.PARMYy  ib«  author  of  tliesepa^efttW  alteadjr  obtained  softi 
cefobrily  amotig  kis  coiuitrymen  by  several  poetical  works,  not  in* 
defid  destitute  of^eniu^  but  distiiig;aished  by  gr^sti^r  jirofligacy  and 
«  more  onUQshiqg  peniempl  of  decorum,  tihan  is  cesusmy  found  even 
In  Ibe4)ublicationsof  our  ifntooral  atid  licentiams  Rei^bbaorB. 

The  litde  poem  befons  us  h  an  eiiftertaining  triilek    Oliim  U  • 
\emDg  lady^tfif  sufiicii^mly  warm  tefapera)iKnt,««t)olite  bean  J&anacd 
Just  long  enough  to  ftnow  and  1/6  regsot  <liat  Che  altevtintts  of  a  bo* 
J>afid.are  bytio  meaMcorresf^ondent  wik  tbeafthmrof  a  lowr^l^  « 
Ing  in  her  eolftary  bed,  isfac  thus  upeos  the  paem^ 

*  Tbie  n^  t  rolh  nt^j  anvay,  and  1  in  vit^tt  4BxyMtt  dife  imgrttifr 
fbl  tnan  Who  has  "Ahsent&tnt.  %  hm  audr  t;<ildai?is  should  ^d«eli  ia . 
Dne  Mfbo  calh  fafnAcflf  a  Kn^et !  lluM  my  tendenAas  aboM  tki^  faa, 
outraged  1  Alas  !  it  is  n!a4i«i!ioi^iibiut  bas  nnuda  aae  laiaentUe'l 
^W%ile  I  was  HilKrae,  yout^,  and  iJaaaSiAil,  I  bYved,  and  I  lasted 
%at>pihie«i!  But  B«na  Donm}  is  vnDaitbfuU  -  Hoir  is  thalbfisaia  sex  tr 
i)a  f^tied  timong  a  peapk  «bo  areeaHed  so  seosibteomi  so  auperioi^ 
ao tiisitngaiilied  for  their  aobieiMai  And  .their  gallautcy  i-  WoneK 
liava  eaery  thing  4o  dreed ;  aiarnage,  love,  tbe  opiiiion  of  the  worid, 
tfaeHewe  themselves.  Happy^  thrice  happy,  these  rcinote  regions 
ifiuth^  sliU  to  nature,  where  love  knows  no  deceit,  but  reigns  wi(h« 
oat  jeserve*  without  an^xiet}',  and  Without  end  V 

During  this  sorrowful  complaint,  sl^p  surpfizes  our  expertir^ 

'  fair  one ;  she  is  conveyed  iiy  Morpheus  in  a  dream  to  the  unculti- 
vated  regions  of  North  America,  and  laiKied  on  the  banks  of  tfat 
l^lississippi.  These  wild  and  artless  rrgions,  the  enraptured  Celina 
hopes  to  find  th^  scenes  of  real  love,  and  of  pleasure  t^tho^it  alley,' 

,  A  savage,  copper-coloured,  naked,  and  .besmeared  with  dtrta'^ad*- 
vances  towards  her,  and  claims  her  as  his  wiA*.  ^  But  there  is  no 
hurry,'  says  the  ungallant  lover.  *  In  the  mean  time  take  thisfoad 
upon  your  back/  He  places  upon  her  a  quantity  of  skins^ « takes,' 
•nd  iron  tools,  and  Ordera  her  to  hasten  toa-phiee''wiitcbhetMRair 
out  at  a  distancei  to  build  him  a  hu^  and  prepare  his  dinner,  with  a 
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fSTBcions  proiDite  of  the  leavings  of  the  feast  as.  a  reward.  Our  he* 
;roine  could  only  express  hfir  chagrin  aod  disappointment  by  her 
tean.  The  opportune  kindness  ofMorphens  however  transported 
hir  teaor iBstani  t0  thw charmuig  Island  of  QnJlaUaft 

Wherefore  is  liberty,  and  nature  law. 

IhH  ihi  gross  MmMcaaff  of  drat  Koeotiovs  eoua^y  ditpeBaa  wilk 
that  nysaerioiia  secrecy  which  constluites  the  ptincipat  charm  of 
lovo.  They  preferred  day  t*>  night  for  their  ei^ey  meats,  CeMmi 
tvnedaway  her  eyes  with  dissaitsfeetlow and  disgust  *Inno6eno%^ 
iftys  shey  «  may  be  too  nahed.  These  good  peopTa  weald  shew  their 
wisdom  in  heiag  somewhat  lees  Batura).  How  disgraceful  is  tha 
homage  which  is  here  panf  to  love  !  The  wietches  possesa  asasea 
only.  What  1  none  of  the  little  Isavs  wMeh  spr^  nvm  jcaleosy  i 
MoaefosaU  Nonminmirs!  Noohsfacles!  No  iropor^aiitag!  Tho 
rose  is  hew  wfihoot  iowen,  bet  it  is  also  withoat  colour,  and  witi^ 
.  out'periVifflel' 

8he  now  wishes  to  bid  adieu  to  wncrrilifled  lUb|    but  aaddi)Bly 
^ads  hersel#  transported  among  another  race  of  saeaM  though  oif 
•  diftrent  descripvien  from  the  former,  the  New  Zealsixbn.    Tho 
tribe,  which  she  ffisitSy  is  just  marehing  to  battle  agaitist  a  aeigh«» 
bounty  horde.   The  females  attend  their  husbands,  and  ight  wA 
desperation.    Celtna  is  IHeless  with  fear.    Her  tribe  is  defeated^ 
One  df  the  comjuerors  seizes  on  her,  and  gHnning  with  pleasure  ea^ 
limfhes  with  his  eyes  and  his  hands  her  soft  and  delicate  Itmfas,  bar 
while  arms»  her  well-proportioned  leg,  and  her  naked  hoaom,  and 
overjoyed  with  his  pny,  which  premises  so  Iwxurioos  a  dianor,  givaa 
her  orer  to  Ms  attendants  to  he  roasted  for  the  boa^uet  of  victory, 
fthe  shedden  with  horror  the  most  iasopporlaUe^  hue  Morpheus  de* 
ranges  the  plan  of  tho  festital,  lends  her  she  assistance  of  bis  wiags^ 
and  she  does  not  slacken  her  tight  tiH  she  arrives  in  China.    &hm  m 
espoused  by  a*  mandarin,  who  happens  to  pass,  and  is  struck  widi  - 
bar  benuty.    She  is  shut  up  in  a  spleadid  palace,  and  guarded  widi 
the  »0u  rigorous  jealoBtfy.    The  tedium  of  soli  tude  and  coofinemea  t 
is  poody  alleviated  by  tlie  honours  which  are  paid  So  her,  and  the 
grandeur  with  which  she  is  surrounded.    But  is  the  boabaiid»  who 
so  carefully  guards  her,  faithful  to  his  new  possegieo  ^  Is  he  aline 
lo  the  power  of  her  charms!  Alas!  his  atlentioos  are  coufinad  Iq* 
objects  the  most  unworthyi'  aiid  he  even  devotes  hNaseif  lo  brutal  < 
pleasures.  >  Ccliaa  cannot  live  in  China.    '  Perhaps,' saya  she»  *  the 
haughty  and  wandering  TarUr,  though  he  be  called  barbarian  by* 
these  vHlainous  Chi t^ese,  whom  he  has  conquered  in. spite  of  their 
numbers,  their  civilization,  and  their  cunning,  will  prove  more  kimf, 
and,  without  doilbt,  he  will  be  less  jealous.'    The  heauliful  stranger 
makes  her  escape,  and  appn)acbes  a  solitary  cabin,  which  is  occa*  ' 
pied  by  a  young  Tartar,  With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  she  is  woo'd| 
majrrmd,  and  becomes  a  mother.    The  first  strange  custom,  that . 
astonishes  her  in  her  new  coiiniryy  is  thcceramohy  att^ndai^t  oQ  a0  . 
JlfyQUffacmrQt.  w^retl^  ma% 
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534  Tlctroq^ecf  of  For^gn  lAtcraiure» 

',       ^  Go  to  bed 

And  lie  in  in  their  Ivies'  stead.*  fInviBiiAS. 

*  I  must  reconcile  myself  as  t  can/  says  the^  *  to  tbit  sposdeis 
eustom.  At  least  my  husband  is  faithful  tONmy  bed,  and  does-  not 
neglect  roe.  Bui  another  ceremony,  still  more  esctraordinary  than 
ihe  last,  awaits  her.  Two  travellers  enter  the  cottage  of  the  gvoenMis 
Tartar/ and  claim  the  privilege  of  passing  the  dight»  whlck^  is  easily 
granted.  The  hospitality  of  this  people  knows  no  bounds*'  Celina 
is  commanded  by  her  hnsbaod  to  make  an  offer  of  her  person  to  the 
strangers.  Her  remonstrances  are  vain,  an<|  she  as  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce. Accofding  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  however;  it  is 
necessary  that  her  purity  should  be  restored  by  a  alight,  castigatioa 
^ith  a  horsewhip,which  her  husband,  to  comply  with  custom,  and  sot 
'from Ill-will,  proceeds  to  inflict  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Moipheos 
«gain  befriends  her  in  the  very  commencement  of  her  penance. 
She  passes  to  the  Indies,and  the  first  object  that  strike^  her  eyeb  is  a 
young  and  beautiful  Hindu  female  preparing  to  ascend  the  liineral 
pile  of  her  husband .  This  is  not  the  coui^try  for  bad>arisnk.  '  It  is 
right,' says  she,  ^  to  lament  one's  deceased  husband„aod.to  detest 
life  without  him ;  but  to  follow  him  !  That,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a 
little  too  much.' 

bhe  is  conveyed  to  the  isle  of  Ceylgn«  where  the  laws  of  the  East, 
in  general  so  unfavourable  to  the  female  sex,  are  reversed,  and  wo> 
inen  are  permitted  to  make  two  husbands  happy.  Celina  has  the 
"good  fortune  to  render  herself  acpeptable  to  two  young  friends,who 
determine  to  live  together,  and  share  alternately  the  bed  of  Celiaa, 
•The  first  month  of  her  new  marriage  was  delightful  to  our  flair  one ; 
th^ second  was  only  passable^  the  third  disagreeable;  the  fourth 
absolutely  intolerable.  She  is  neglected  by  both  her  husbands,  and 
on  reflection  cannot  wonder  that  indifference  should  spring  in  tiie 
bosom  of' those  who  can  bear  a  partner  in  their  Inve.  But  ofiendfd 
beauty  knows  how  to  be  revenged.  Her  infidelity  is  discovered, 
and  as  the  option  of  the  dagger  or  the  bowl  is  oftere^l  to  her,  she 
once  more  makes  her  escape. 

We  are  now  carried  with  her  toseveral  of  the  uncivilised  coun- 
tries of  Africa^  each  is  distinguished  by  different  usages,  but  none  of 
which  are  to  the  taste  of  our  heroine.  Among  the  Caflrarians  her 
'  very  beauty  is  her  misfortune,  and  she  is  insulted  because  she  has  not 
high  cheek  bones,  a  flat-nose,  short  hair,  thick  lips,  and  a  nendam 
bosom.-   The  last  journev  which  she  makes  is  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 


*  Among  the  Chinese  Tartars,  the  men  of  qmilky^  wi>cn  thetr  wives  art 
brought  to  fieri,  art>  nursed  and  tendered  wiih  as  much  <;are  as  women  lien* 
and  arc  tapplicd  with  the  bc^t  strengthrniug  and  nunrishing  diet,  lias  a 
filso  the  cuuom  of  the  native  Brastli'ins,  if  we 'may  believe  Mfftf^us.  (see  Par- 
chM8e*R  Pilgrims,  rol.  5.  bock  9,  cliapu  4,  p.  ^Oo),  wh^obst-rves,  *  Thai  »<»- 
won  in  travail  are  iitliwrcd  wiihowt  great  difficulty,  and  prea«aiiy  go  •baai 
their  hcHisehold  bit:>iiies^;  the  husband  ii\  iwx  stead  iiecpeth  his  bedj  » 
Tihited  by  his  neigliLuurs,  Ijath  bis  brtiths  m^e  Kiiii^  aJid  juiikcts  sent  t9  i 
|vrt  bimt*    See  B^ton  i^ollniu's  Metuoirs,  yoI.  ^',  p.  :iy^, 
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She  fialls  into  the  hands  of  a  JeW  merchant^  who  treats  for  the  sals 
toL  her  wits'  a  wealthy  Mussulman.  They  squabble  libout  the  price. 
*  Is  she  a  virgin  V  demands  the  son  of  Mahomet.  '  No/  says 
tke  fadetious  Israeli te, 'she  is  a  French  woman/  A  bargain  however  it 
slfuck.  Ce^ina  is  conveyed  to  the  haram  of  her  master,  and  a  crowd 
of  jealous  rivals  are  compelled  to  yield  their  ascendancy  to  hers; 
Among  the  Mahometans  there  is  no  first  t^t  in  courtship.  Re^ard^ 
,  less  of  preliminary  forms  the  Mussulman  procee4s  to  take  advantage 
ol  the  right  .of  purchase;  Celina's  European  delicacy  revolts  at  thir 
unceremonious  mode  of  proceeding ;  she  resists  ;  the  Turk  is  angry» 
Celinapersistsin  her  opposition,  and  seizes  a  dagger  to  revenge  her* 
self^  the  Turk  uses  strength  to  force,  her  to  compliance,  but  in 
the  heat  of  the  struggle  she  awakes,  and  cries  out  in  a  tone  of 
agreeable  disappointment 9  ^  Ahl  c'est  tu»  Dorval  I'  She  relates  her 
dream  to  her  husband,  and  determines  to  be  no  more  dissatisfied. 

The4ibove  story  is  told  in  a  pleasing  manner^  and  with  all  tha 
iivacity  which  so  much  distinguishes  the  French.  Those  severer 
reader$  who  are  of  opinicu  that  amusement  can  only  be  allowable 
when  it  is  made  subservient  to  the  noble  purpose  of  instruction  may 
draw  from  it  no  useless  mpral ;  they  may  make  it  illustrate  the 
folly  of  thbse,  who  suffer  thfiir  minds  to  be  possessed  with  ideas 
of  unalloyed  happiness,  and  ,may  inculcate  from  it  the  necessit/ 
of  fubmitdng  to  partial  evils,  and  ef  being  contented  with  that 
situation 'for  which  Pcovideuca  has  designedi  aild  habit  qualified 
us.         ' 

Art.  1(J. — Elizabeth^  or  the  exiks  of  Siberia  ;  to  wiich  is  added  iht 
taking  (^  Jerich^^  a  Foem  6y-  Madame  Cottin.  A  Pajris,  cktz. 
Giguet  et  Michaudf  Imp*  Ubraire*^  Rue  desBone,  Enfans,  No.  34. 

MADAME  Cottin,  the  celebrated  authoress  of  Amelia  Mansfield 
and  other  works  of  considerable  repute  in  the  world  of  novels,  has 
here  presented  to  the  public  a  very  pleAsing  production. 

It  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  a  daughter  travelling  on  foot 
from  Siberia  to  Petersburgh  to  solicit  of  the  emperor  tho  pardon 
of  her  fathi^r.  The  subject  is  original  and  conducted  in  a  very  ' 
skilful  manner,  the  incidents  are  few,  but  what  there  are  are  nature^ 
and  affecting.  The  character  of  Elisabeth,  the  only  one  who  makes 
any  figure  in  the  piece,  is  beautifully  draw n»  and  we  may  safely  \-en- 
t^re  to  recommend  the  work  to  the  perusal  of  our  fair  readers. 

It  is  followed  by  the  taking  of  Jericho, which  but  for  the  ptle-page 
WQ  sti^oul^  never  have  discovered  to  have  been  a  Toero.'  It  is  ilothing 
more  than  sticking  prose,  ^lisplaying  hacknied  similies,  unnatural 
events,  common*place  eharacters,  and  what  we  must  deprecate  as 
its  greatest  defect*  placing  the  character  of  the  Deity  m  too  familiar 
.a  point  of  view.  Madame  'Cottin  appears  entirely  to  have  di^re* 
gurdcd  that  excellent  rule  0/ our  amiable  predecessor  ia  the  fields 
ol  criticism :' 

^  Nee  D>ms  iutersit  ni^i.digaus  tiadice  aodos^ 

Inciderit/   ,  ^ 
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tffMe4a  VbHji^,  §s! M.  Ckdnier.    FourfkBfBim. '  l^i^rii.Udt^. 
ij»'gi  $tm.  pf.  l^«    Imported  bj  £)ecQDcBjr*  '  - . ; 

<CU£Nl£ft.  Awtew  »ragiyi»<tg>tyfW|a»tWJiiifeltwg1i^,  atl^<*ti» 
p%r  Fenne  st  veogS^fMi-  le  newt.'  Sooli  Mlie «bb»r«MlonortlM*fltfiiti^ 
atithor  of  the  Romw  of  ih«  TbettMH  tff  P«m  mAof  its  KOO  t^^offe* 
I'ke  m«|eiU  cfiusion  hyU  fltot  p«iba|»  cbtraot  ii^iid)  froio  bitf  repvito^ 
tioBfartaaieaBd  sfftiio.  tfc(wiih>  ja  aioi>  wq^^iioiiiWy  n^tladi^tqr 
liU)«  to  ^»  fame  u  a  ?^^  Witl^  tUaact^tion  ^l^ilviP  A^  umt^ 
Ikitk  tadesi,  )t  coaiaiaa  atfilii«f  bui  aco»lmstoi>ofili»liaf9b«s|r 
fif liaUcsaaA  mat  au^war4  fbjoief  thai  cooM  i#  «oiftMiied  ia  aiif 
laaguflgB.  CootUlattiig  howtver  tJte  iiebleoew  and g^Mral  iittigati* 
caiK«  of  Fronds  verM^  if  tlio  ^ratene  bo  entivaiy  ^voail  of  gfaoe  aadi 
Iwrmoay,  U^aa  sqbm  daiat  to.  ^at  kiii4  of  tCWBOg^  mri4rgiikf 
Which  ma^  rvftidt  kom  tho  taboar^d;  cUsfio^itioiv  of  Itorrf  namos,  and 
impot^al  apitheU.  Noueiil^caf  tha  object  a§  the  aaclwr  sm&m  fa 
lia  prattj  faWy  Mlainut  Hit  ^Mga  Ihw  booa  to  avoi4l  al)  dh-ock  e«* 
logy  on  Vohatit  m  iar  m  pafi>bl«s  aoid  €090199  only  tbase'trmlaof 
-  Iicts  in  ki»  lifa,>^ich>  oMHt  Umvs  mtpreMions,  an^  9<  tlw  saaw^  tiute  fo" 
oontrasttbeiawilhlbqseal  oilier  Hcarafym^accoitopairied  eitl»er  by 
a{)prab9tioaorcensiirtv  ask. may  sait  ibtoffectolaMiA^gtoryt^bhr 
karo.  The  YicnuUides  of  VoMairei^  liiaare  aiaHi^  iii  a  l«af»  Wimt 
gftther  rapid  than  Iniely,  and  |hi»  ^  uiiiv«9ia)  aatbor/'  a  aiero  vaniw 
fier,  bat  no  poet,  (as  Pali^sot  has  justly  denominated  faim)  h  plscatf 
^  between  Sophocles,  Horac^i  Ariostoand  Virgil  V*  Several  itaasaf 
in  jhis  epistle  aia  kss coiapHawnt^ry  Ux  theFranck  aaliaii  thaa  qauid; 

**' La  triple  aOianda 
D»iin  rrgrtc  smMtieux  pvnissait^Finsorenee  ; 
£t  dam  Versailles  mSme,  au  nom  du  peuple  Ai^gl^^Sf 
Bofin^brocke  k  Louis  venait  dieter  la  pai*^'^ 

*   **  Tu  Qourus  d'Albion  visitex  )e  rivame, 
!Et,.  par \'U^  eclair«t .  ta  revio&SiUj;  noa  boida 
De  sa  phiigsjDpUe  apportar  lea  tre$pca».'' 

tew  of  Voharre^s  friends  or  enemies  are  here  left  wit&oQt  a  Haaof 
.  fffftiee-  or  rebaketwfaleh  erboundt  m  socb  lines  a^  ^*  Da  ta  pbitosopbie 
arbomieiU  K^teadard,^  '^£t  poor  h  genre. homain  voulatt.dr  lois  ba-  • 
lailnes^^  As  a  defence  of  the  Fhencbpbilosopbersy  it  has  consider-; 
able  lnerft,but  as  a  poem^conipaned  with  La  Harpe's  Dihyraoibic 
'  to  Ihe  Manes  of  Volttiire,  \if hicb  gained  the  pri^se  from  the  ACodmny 
»•  lfr?»it  i^  ff^^^y  inferior.  There  is  scarcely  a  word  in  La  Harpe 
arhicb  is  aot  highly  poetical  and  fit  for  his  subject,  ivbibt  that  pf 
flbenier  i&  b a^  imrasured  and  unharmomous  prose. 

•AKt.  18.—- JETu/otre  (N  FofHiy  &^fm»vr,  «f^  Hktory  ofFintKy  Stj^ 
mi^uTf  or  Innyetf^^  perseewted.  By  M^  Le$hrawmarK  tn  tkrtt  Kolt, 
^%tmo0    Paris.     1805.     Imporied  by  Decoodiy. 

-^£  read  this  prodactit^  of  M-LesbrovsMit  m&  tcjetabte  pv- 
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&M0^  vma  tkff  Cf nMd  of  tlw  Bi«tfljhs«v«ndi  page  cbliniy  dl« 

vfiied  u)  of  thai  muck  lo  W  dewed   qiudiikatton*    '  Iftr  m  imn4 

tho  nmsW  triumphad  ovtr  the  eftnrta  <>f  Paimy^  Md  poettiaed 

WwUh9iiiirqi0n««    \i  .these  memoirs  MI  ibto  the  \t%pAi  ef  a 

ptiidl^  or  U  ^4:baiicelhejererMdin»c»reSeof  old  dewegen)  I 

doql^S  D^  biu  my  faeitisee  wUl  mcttr  tiMV  indigBitiom    She  yield* 

ed,  tkci  iwUfryt  e«i lier  vwknem  eoglitte  beatieiidcd  with  ^ 

most  fatal  consequences.    Let  us  leave  them  under  the  veil    of 

falsehood  and  byf^auiy  ¥>  rail  agaiaai  an  taaoeenf  erm* ;  their  in* 

digiAatioi;^  was  alwaya  eomderedaH  a  fo«ced  hosneg^,  and    tbeir 

(Qxilicism  usaa  eulonjniisi.     Bill  to  4he^m«nef -m3'  amiahle  and 

sensible  female  readers  of  «  diflhram  «kw»>  t  attach  iinAnltaiy  great* 

er  value,  and  I  earnestly  wish  to  shelter  mjr  Failfiy  fraaa  their'  een« 

aure.  My  dear  ladiest  pray  suspend  your  judgment,  and  put  yourself 

fer  a  moBMflt*!^  Fami/f  pkce.    The  man,  who  «be  believed  \vaa 

oa  the  poins  el  beisg  her  husband,-  and  who  after  the  confidence 

aha  had  in  bie  hanoor,  ought  noe  to  have  inspired  her  with  any 

fear;  this  inan  selidts  aaafiaveuf,  whait  be  could  the  next  day  ha?ai 

dem.*mdedaaartght;  hesoKciH  bvr  with  so  much  ardour,  that  all 

PKsistanca  would- have  been' inc€eetiiah    Tell  me,  my  charmingXu- 

cretias,  what  would  you  havOfldneiH  hersitimtfon  f  Which  amons 

you,  waking  in  the  arms  of  a    passionate  lover^  whom  you  were 

to  marry  the  ne:<t  day,  wooM  he  so  aagentfous  as  to  refuse  the 

possession  of  a  blessing,  which*  yon  must  give  up  a  few  hoars  afltei^ 

wards,  and  thus  lose  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  concession  }    I  have 

too  good  an  opinion  of  yotir  character  to  insist  upon  this  question  ; 

and  1  am  convinced  that  U^»re  are  certaio  trials^  which  aature  can- 

liot  resist ;  and  I  also  maintain  that  Fanniy,  in  spite    of  her  error, 

did  not  remain  the  less  pure  or  the  less  innocent,    ^t  was  not  la  the 

power  of  a  human  creature,  to  struggle  with  the  force  to  which  she 

yielded;  ewlia spite  of  those  romantic  viftiie%  which  somv  hfo* 

graphers  have  given  to  their  heroint'S,  I  can  only  regard  such  ch^ 

laoiera  a^chieseraa.     PeHectkm  deoB  not  belong  to  any  inhabitant 

of  the  world  ;  nmlwi  tkert/ay^  are  noiperfeci^  tmd  iftkefwert^  ve  > 

§kowid  seea  distruy  UeirptrfecHw,  4^.  ^'c/// 

A  RT,  J  9. —Etai  cfe  la  Gaule^  tgc. 

diaie  V  Fr^tttski  ihe^fiftk  Century, «/  the  Epoch  erf  (U  Conqu^ifg 
of  ih€  Franks  ;  extracted  from  the' Manuscript  Memoirs  of 
Uribald  ;  containing  a  Detml  oj  the  Entry  of  the  Franke  imt^ 
France.  .2 'oob.  IZmo.  Paris.  I60d.  Imported  by  Decvn* 
chy.  *  - 

THIS  work>  which  from  the  title  seems  to  be  e^ttracted  from  the 
memoirs  of  U ribald,  appears  upon  perusal  to  be  noihiag  mote  tha^i 
a  collection  of  sentences,  which  are  scattered  through  the  page^  of 
various  ancitMit  authors,  arranged  in  something  like  tiie  form  of  i^ 
history.  In  order  to  swell  the-  book)  pages  of  three  or  four  liiiea 
are  decorated  with  extracts  from  Ammianus  Miiicelliuus^  df 
astbe^rendt  call  hrm  Ammicn  lUarceUin,  from  Tucitus,  Sueto^ 
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•hHt  tnd  many  nonkbh  writen  in  bad  Latin  ;  Gibbon  and  tie 
l^bcodwan  code  are  put  in  copious  requisition^  and  all  to  inform 
t|it  ri^Actf  r  ot  wbai  ?  that  the'epoch^  at  which  the  Franks  established 
themselves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the  tbird  century,  is 
GDBtinuaUy  confounited  wit)i  that  jof  the  fifth  century*  when  they 
iDvadeti  Fiance;  and  that  the  Franks  of  44d  no  more  resemble 
those  oi  200,  than  the  Russians  -of  1805  resemble  those  of  1600  i 

Awr\  90. — VOpinim  du  Parterre:  Or  a  Revkw  of  the  French 

Theatres^  the  .Operd^  the   nmtianal  Comic  Operas  the  Lowois,  the 

Opera  Rvfitf  and  du  Vaudeville,  Jorming  the  Sequel  to  a  Workpuhm 

hshfd  under  the  same  Title  in  the  Year  1 U  ByM.  Valkran.  12»io. 

.  Pa.is.     Anno  XI J L     IVnported  by  B^conchy. 

M.  C.  C.  under  a  fictitious  name  published  an '  Opinion  du  Par* 
terre/  or  a  critique  from  the  pit,,  in  the  year '12»  dictated  accord- 
ing to  M  \  alleran  by  a  spirit  of  party.  To  do  away  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  this  work,  M.  V.  has  undertaken  the  present  volume, 
because  he  thinks  it  is  more  agreeable  to  be  profuse  in  praise,  than 
to  ceniure  with  asperity.  Which  of  these  two  gentlemen  is  in  the 
\y^i,  it  is  impossible  ibr  us  to  determine. 

Art.  21. — Eutretiens^  ^e. 

Conversations  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Childrtu:  Tu,o 
volumes,  1 2mo,     Imported  by  Deconchy.     1806. 

THESE  may  be  very  entertaining  conversations  for  children  in  a 
catholic  country,  but  to  the  offspring  of  John  Bull  they  will  appear 
iua  very  different  light. 

Art-  »22. — Lettres  inedites  dc Madame  la  Prineesse  des  Ursins,  4"'-  * 

The  unpublished  Letters  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  to  the  Marechai  dt 
Fiflerojit  and  her  Correspondence  with  Madame  de  Maintenon;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  biographical  Sketch  of  the  U/e  ofihe  Princess  des 
Ursins f    ty  Leopold  Collins.     l2mo»     Imported  by   Deconcby» 

•    1806, 

Art.  25. — Lettres  de  Mademoiselk  de  Montpenskry  ^f. 

Letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier^  ofMesdames  de  MottetiUe 
and  deMonimorenci^  of  Mademoiselle  du  Pre,  and  of  the  MarchionesM 

'  dc  Lambert;  accompanied  zvith  biographical  Sketches ^  and  expUma* 
tory  Not^s,     12mo.,  Imported   by   Dcconcby.  1806. 

THESE  are  the  two  last  volumes  ofa  collection  of  letters  by  that 
amaU  number  of  females,  who  after  the  manner  uf  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne,  have  been  capable  of  interesting  the  public  by  a  correspondence 
not  originally  intended  for  their  pt^ru^ial. 

It  is  grually  to  be  regretted  that  ihe  letters  of  the  Princess  des  Ur- 
.tins  embrace  but  a  v^ry  short  period  of  her  long  bis:  they  relate  prin* 
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Jielf&^e^  ^F$rfigtt  Uiminirr,  ^^9 

/cipally  to  the  establishmeBt  of  th^  grandson' of  Louis  J4th  On^lis 
throne  ofSpkin,  a  period  when  Europe  Experienced  the  most  alarm* 
ing  setisatioti^;  and  sach  was  the  situatiob  of  the  writer  oftha  pfesent- 
volume,  that  she  acted  a  conspicuous  part  i»  the  then  passing 'SOooeR* 
These  letters  therefore  may  be  esteemed  among  those  memofials^  (• 
which  the  historian  may  apply  in  searching  for  truth.  '  They  also  oo»  ■ 
«Qpy  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  epistolarycorrespondenaceof  those 
women  who  have  been  distinguished  by  an  agreeable  style  in  lette» 
of  bttsinees.  The  manner  of  Madatne  de  Norins  greatly  re^emblea 
that  of  Ma^lame  de  Maintenon,  with  whom  she  was  connected, ^mi  - 
Co  whose  character  she  makes  so  near  an  approach* 

Art,  24.— J/opcicn  Clergi  &c. 
The  Ancient  constitutional  Clergy ^  bj/  a  Bishop  of  Itafy^ 

A  THEOLOGICALdispute  which  took  place  in  the  yeaTl801;%tft 
which  has  now^ubsided  :  the  only  article  in  the  work  worthy  <£ 
notic^y  is,  the  oath  of  the  pope^s  legate  to  the  iirst  consul  an.  11^2. 
Promitto  primo  consuli,  me  legati  munere  nou  functurum,  nee 
facultatibus  roibi  a  S.  sede  concessis  usumm,  nisi  t^uatndia  m 
republic^  ero,  ct  primo  consuli  piacuerit';  adeo  ut  ce^tior  factwa 
de  illiifs 'voluntate  ilU  convenienter,  iegati  nomen  et  jus,  <:0Qti*> 
nuosim  depositurus;  simulque  omnium,  quae  gerentura  ine,tega<r 
tione  finit^y  codicillos  relicturum  in  roanibus  quem.  vcdu^ric  iirimna 
^alllarum  relpubl :  consul ! ! !  '  ^       . 

AiiT.    ^S-^Aurelii  Thomasii    ad  Lncium  Valerium   M^rimum  de 
Scipionis  Dericcu  Panitentidy  epistola, 

THIS  is  a  lettcr,on  a  subject,  which   will  aflford  little  interest  1» 
•,  an  English  reader,     Scipio  Dcriccius,  the  bishop  of  Pistoria,  anpeaiv 
to  have  been  refractory  to  the  hcily  see,   but  compelled  by  hac4 
usage,  be  refracts  hiscrroi?,  and  is  restored  to  his  honours. 

Art.  26. — JUxalif^  de  la  France  et  de  l^AngUttrre^ 
The  "Rivalry  of  France  and  England^  from  the  Conquest  cf  EngtanM 
.      by  IVilluim  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  Rupture  oftU  Treaty  «f 
ifmwiM  by  England.     By  Vienot  Vaubianc^  Member  af  tka  LegU^ 
lativeBody.     Paris,    tvj, 

THE  history  of  rival  nations,  like  the  quarrels  of  in dividnalu, 
'  should,  in  t^dcr  that  we  may  have  a  clear  and  impanial  statement 
of  facts  without  any  invidious  remarks  or  interested  exa^ration«,bo' 
written  by  those  who  are  not  pariips  in  the  dispute.  I'he  frendi 
'have  for  thirty  years  been  in  pobscssion  of  a  work,  in  <?leven  vols.  ^»-« 
their  rivalry  with  the  English,  which  was  written  hy  the  late 
M.  Gaillard.  (Sec  Meusel's  Bibl.  vol.  vii.  p.  IJ.p.  1 13.  ss.)  NtH- 
wichbtanding  its  proiixity  it  reaches  no  further"  ihaii  the  cud  of  the 
rei^n  of  Louis  XiV.  iM.  Vienot  Va^blanc  is  wore  methodical 
than  his  swccowor,  mingles  less  extraneous  matter  in  his  narrative^ 
'    <iad  carries' hi)  history  down  tu  ibe  preseiu  taiue$.    i^aiikrd  {>«»• 
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mkid  «t^t  umwrtiaU^  ta  which  howt^tr  be  did  m(  ^ftM  n^M^^ 
tile  preaent  author^  perticulHrly  iahk  ibccooot  of  i^qce  r^'oeot  ot> 
corrtiice$»  is  tuU  lew  deserving  of  Ibe  prfiise  of  an  uoprcjudi^td 
hisibnan.  In  every  dispute  and  e%'ttry  w^r  Englaad  h  always  in  tba  . 
wrong ;  and  virulent  expressions  are  sometiases  eroployeil,  whid^ 
iNwever  tkciy  may  be  exconed-ia  the  mcAHb  of  tbo  omlroversiaKisI, 
ought  never  to  iaesuflered  to  proceed  frota  the  pen  of  the  htslonaa, 
Gafllard  quotes  his  autkorkks  in  the  margm;  but  MUVMUaaia 
quotes  no  atttht>riti9S ;  and,  Hke  maay  other  FMo'cfc  writers  of  faia* 
tury»  laena  to  think  that  hia  own  aasertioii  is  s^ifici^t  authorify 
for  every  s^temeat  which  be  didiifCRs  *^  «vcry  fi^t  which  he  n^ 
Jates. 

Art-  27. — Ei9ai9  ic  Morale  et  Je  Pottlique^ 

'$n§nf$  an   M$raHif  tmd  PoHa^    Svc*  fvit.     loyoried  hjf 
Deconchy.     1306, 

THE  author  of  this  wretched  pamphlet  informs  us  that  mai^ 
ba|  a  double  nature  \  aiui  tha^  the  unioit  of  his  two  natures  pro^ 
diKeslifQ;  frpra  which  very  profound  observation^  he  pretends  la 

>  deduce,  though  we  cannot  h'c  with  what  pos^ibfe  power  of  infer- 
ence^that  absuluta  monarchy  is  that  government  which  deserves 
the  preference  to  every  oth~er.  And  as  according  to  his  notions, 
theory  and  practice  ought  never  to  be  separated|  absolute  mo- 
nurrhy  i^  with  him  the  ^rst  govtrnmfnt  not  only  in  theory .  but  in 
pmttrce*  It  might  be  worth  our  White  to  expose  the  fetilily  or 
to.  teprobaie  the  malignity  of  cae  observatioa,  if  the   obscurity  of 

.  I  he  composition  and  the.  want  of  any  thing  approaching  to  intelli- 

tK  hcein  the  reaM>hing  were  not  a  sufiieieiit  antidote  to   ttie  other* 
i>e;  (vi^ihitvous  tendency  and  i^^farious  design  pf  the  publict^  . 
lion. 

GERMANY, 

*      ■ 
AitT.  n. — CuTfMi^  iUcrokioUOM^  4*0. 

4  P(Kfn  on  hng  tffc,  ^  Jp&ii  ChriH.  Mt.  StmnenHrg.    Helms|adt« 
8r#. .  13P3. 

THIS  \eork  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  t  it  contains  many 
Tfiles  of  health  expressed  in  easy  Latin,and  iotentporaed  with  epiWHies  * 
tending  4e  ddineute  those  pensions  which  are  injurious  to  ^  healih 
and  fife.     It  may  be  employed  as  a  cafecbism  of  health* 

A  at.  9d<—*JVeiw|w  T<«/aMffftefii  Grtfc^  4^c« 

T^e  JS^ewTfif^iment  in  Greeks  from  the  fe^a  of  Grieshack^  wth&nn^ 
L*(itin  Vtmon^aHd  a  brief  Index  of*T(iriott9  Reofflnf^s  und  I&ferpr^* 
tations  ifprtnpjtal  Intportcaue.  Edited  c hi rfi^  for  theun  ofSchooU  * 
^and  UmT€ru(ie$,  bj^  U.  Avg.  Schijitl.  8ra.     Leipitg.  1805.' 

ItU^  appears  to  b«  a  useful. tdi^ioii  of  tj^  Greek  teiBtameiiU  ^ 
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XJndti  (h€  Greei  text  areptinted  tliemost  important  various  read- 
ings: the  critical  remarks  are  brief  and  clear,  and  the  yoang  stctdt ot 
will  And  in  th^  Latin  vef%iun  no  tmall  heJpto  a  jright  antrrpretation 
«f  the  jacrod  tohinie., 

AnT,  30. — Ueber  die  Bluffiiisse^  ^c. 

Q«  Btmafrii^eim  a  lA^dkifuU  View,  by   Dr.  6.  ^.   Spmu 
^  zenbtrg^  8pa.    Bninawick.  1805* 

\)S  this  work  the  whole  subject  tit  hemorrhages  is  Jisctnseit 
%ith  ^reat  depth  of  researdiii  acuteness/of  observation  and  accu« 
tacy  of  detail.  ^ 

Hemorrhages  are  either  f;encral  or  local ;  the  first  originates*  tft 
an  unnatural  excitement  of  the  vessels;  the  last  In  altesion  of 
their  integrity.  General  arterial  beqsorrhages  ansa  from  tangwno 
ous  secretiotti  from  anastomosis,  or  fn>m  paralysis  ;  local  arterial 
hemorrhages  are  caused  in  t|iree  ways,  by'dioeresis,  rhexis,  and 
diabrosis. .  Many  general  hemorrhages  are  secretions  which  depen^ 
on  inflammation;  every  iudammation  has  its  seat  either  in  tha*^ 
parenchyma  or  in  the  vessels  of  an  orgnn  ;  or  in  both  at  the  same 
Irme.  Every  loss  of  blood  weakens  «lirrctly  hy  decreasing  tho  «x* 
citementand  increasing  the  excitability  in  the  wholo  organization, 
end  particularly  in  the  muscular  system ;  both  by  the  dtminutioQ 
ef  the  mass  of  blood  and  the  alteration  of  the  quality;  and  indi- 
tectly  by  abstracting  and  lessening  (be  nutriment  and  supfiort  (4 
the  body.  The  existence  of  hypersthenic  hemorrhages  is  rationally 
shewn;  they  arise  indirectly  from  sanguineous  secretion,  and ' ar# 
produced  by  toa  great  activity  in  the  vessels  of  an  organ.  After 
the  author  has  circumstantially  discussed  the  diagnostics,  cetiology 
and  prognostics  of  hemorrhage,  he  proceeds  to  the  considerations  of  * 
thd  cure*.  He  admits  merely  the  hypersthenic  and  direct  asthe^ ' 
tiic  hemorrhage';  in  the  first  he  recbmnsends  tonic  remedies  with 
or  without  venesection,  and  where  there  are  any  indications  of 
plethory,  cooling,  laxative  and*  pajticularly  local  applications. 
Of  cgld  applications  to  the  nose  he  advises  caution  in  the  use,  partL-i 
rutarly  in  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  since  they  lessi^n  tbcexcitemeul 
ef  the  part  disproportionally  with  thai  of  the  resit  of  the  system  | 

fronote  anew  form  of  disease,  and  evenincnas^  the  hemorrhage^ 
Of  the  cold  operates  first,,  by  abstracting  the  caloric  and  lowering 
the  excitement;  secondly*  by  altering,  If&sening  or  impeding  the  ac* 
tivity  of  the  part  to  rhich  it  is  immediately  npplied.  Jt  may  henca  .. 
at  times,  where  the  nervous  system  is  not  cuutiiierubly^debilituteti^ 
remove  asthenic  hemorrhtrges;  but  it  always  increases  the  original 
disease,  and  alters  only  the  appearance.  In  the  direct  as^hcni^  . 
hemorrhage  the  most  certain  remedies  are  EUz.  acid.  Halt.  Di»i* 
iaL  jwrp,.  Ipecacuana  in  small  doses.  Rrtr,  Hj/nujuam,  Beti* 
mdon,  Nuc*  xomic  infusions  of  aromatic  herbs  M/<yi^,  cfutuPf  optti'H^ 
4'«.     The  author  touches  briefly  on  ihc  cum  of  luclii  hemorrliage.' 
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•  AllT.  ZV — BmchsVuclct  atu  Ntander  Lehen^  ^e, 

TtagmknU&fthe  lAfe  of  Neander^hy  Charlotte  EU^^btthCcmttjaniim  ' 
%(m  deft  Rechte.     Publishtdbjf  (J.A*^Ticdge»  at^.Berhn*  •  18M* 

TtUS  little  book,  says  thepublibher,  will  fiod  readersin  those  who 
Ibve  to  muse  in  silence  oi>  those  loonumeiAs  which  sen^rhiiity  bv 
greeted.  The  life  of  Neai>der  was-  as  |>oor  in  events^  as  it  was  ricii 
i»  irirtae.  /In commemorating  ^le  pains  which  bis- pioQS  mother^ 
les towed  on  bis  e(iucation«  the  writer  well  remark^  that  avery  wife 
may  be  animated  by  th<  reflectioo,  that  almost  all  men  who  have 
Wea  distinguished  by  their  merit  hav4s  been  indebted  to  the  virtues 
ef  their  mothers  for  the  first  sciou^  of  those  habits^  which  have  af» 
lerwacdssbot  up  into  so  much  genuine  worth. 

Art*  32. — Slowmk  dohladay  iezyka  PoUliego  i  NiemUckLego^  4*^* 

A  complele  Polish  and  German  Pocket    Dictionary ^  Sfc,  by  G.SL 
Bandike,  Bre^lau.     Sra.     I8O6. 

NOWY  STownifk  Rieszonkons,  new  pocket  Dictionary  of  the 
PoUsb^  German,  and  French  languages.  Though* the  Polish  Ian- 
fuage  has  to  contend  with  many  unfavourable  circumstances^  both. 
within  aud  without^  yet  the  author,  judging  from  the  natural  energy 
e£  the  Poles,  supposes  that  the  language  will  still  recover  from 
ila  present  depression.  This  opiuioA  might  he  realised  if  every 
J^ole  were  animated  witii  the  same  ze^l  as  M.  Baiidike^  to  promoie 
ihc  Polish  lttt)guage  and  Hteralurq. 

Art.  :}3.-^*'^bhandlung  ton  der  diingungy  ^c. 

A  Treatise  on  Manure^  aud  the  proper  Method  ofmaHeging  thesame^    ^y 
DranH  tip  Jar  the  U*c  of  alt  Economists  ^  by  Jokatm  K<irl  Fischer , 
Professor  of  VJiilo$ophy  Hit  J  era.     ^vo.     1803. 

FOKEIGNLRS  are  far  beliind  us  in  agricultural  experience,  and.. 
l!ie  methoil  of  miMng  inauuie  and  of  iicceleraling  the  putrt;faction» 
S*liic]i  is  here  reconvmen^fil,  h;is  loni;  been  practised  in  this  country. 
\^'e  arc,  however,  hnppy  to  find  a  proCohSfjr  of  philosophy  at  Jena> 
4o voting  his  though rs  t«)  so  usetul  a  subject.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
see  the  aclvocaresiifitleHlism  forsake  their  airy  speculations  ih  or- 
<lei'  to  improve  the  solid  products  of  the  earth.-  Of  agricultural 
i«wova^/fm5  ill  iivneral,  we  must  remark  that  the  only  to^t  ofihetr 
t'xcelk-uce,  is  tiic-  Lieneral  uiilily,  and  the  tacility  of  practical  exc- 
^  cutiun.  E.\;.cjHuent«l  ft£;riculfurHlibt8  often  ft)rget  that  what  \m 
tine  on  a  snmli  Male,  may  be  false  ow  a  Urge,  or  in  other  words 
ihut  expcriniciiji  vxliidiona  !*mall  scule,have  been  attended  with  the 
liitppu'st  ve^llIt^,  will,  frnm  a  varioiy  of  circumstances,  and  more 
pj.riicdlaily  tn»m  liit:  \ery  circumscribed  povvci^  of  individuals,  be 
iiDpoiMbio  u»  i>t«  executcti  on  a- lar^c. 
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Art.  34. — Die  Geschiphte  def  FhUoBophity  4'C. 

Th6  Histonr  9f  Philosophy,    First  Part.     The  Wisdom  ofihc 
Ancitnts.    ByErhurd  Gottlieb  Steak.    $vo.    Riga.    1809. 

,  M.  STECK  is  one  of  the  Idealist8,8nd  idealism  appears  to  (>e  tbe 
refuge  of  dogmatism,  driven  by  criticism  into  a  corner,  of  whicb« 
notwithstandtng  the  shouts  of  victory,  a  penetrating  eye  soon  dis- 
covers the  beggary  and  despair.  Every  things  remarked  Anaxa« 
goras,  lay  confounded  together,  when  intelligence  came  and  ar* 
ranged  the  whole  ;  the  reverse  may  be  said  of  the  spirit  of  this  hi»-*^ 
tory.  We  are  however  witling  to  pay  the  tribute  «>f  respect  to  tbW 
talent  and  the  knowledge  of  the  author.  For  this  reason  we  cannot 
but  Mfish  that  he  •  may  submit  his  philosophical  notions  to  a  mora 
«erious  and  attentive  examination,  that  he  may  no  longer  lavish  ths 
strength  of  his  mental  faculties  on  visions  and  chimeras. 

DENMARK. 

Akt.  35.— L.M.  JFideh  Tnderhndske  R^se  igiinnem  dehttyddigste 
og  skionntste  Egne  afdc  daaske  Frovindser* 

Width  Inland  Travds  through  the  most  important  and^  teautiftA 
Parts  of  the  Danish  Provinces.  2  parts.  8ro.  Copenhagen, dj-r. 

WE  have  here  a  copious  description  of  the  travels  which  the  atttitOr . 
made  in  1799  and  1801 ,  through  Zealand,  Jutland,  Schleswkk,  IIol« 
Stein,  to' Altona  and  Hamburg  and  back  again.  We  have  no  de§* 
criptions  of  many  of  the  plact^s  and  towns  which  he  visited  so  cir- 
cumstantial as  with  those  which  he  hafi  prebented  us  :  aud  we^ee( 
with  some  instructive  observations.      '  *  .   . 

*'  ■• 

Art,  36. — Christian  IT^  Konig  Dienemark^  «S-. 

Christian  II.  King  of  Denmark.  Nor-iaiif  and  Sweden^  by'  Henry 
Bohrman.    First  Vurt.     Copenhagen,  1805. 

JN  the  history  of  this  distingiiished  and  remarkable  personape  tbe 
author  has  with  a  laudable  industry  drawn  his  materials  from  the  most 
umloubted  authorities  ;  compared  the  writers  nf  different  naiionSy 
and,  as  far  ajt  was  possible,  rescued  the  truth  from  tho  exaggeratiuas 
iind  misrepresentaiiuus  0/  ihe  enemiub  of  Chrisiianity, 

TUKKEY. 

Ani.Sl^-^yockbeiWehbi. 
Wehhi*s  Selectiont.     Scutdri^  1220  of  the  Hagir.     Svo. 

IT  is  well  known  that  in  the  Turkish  schools,  boys  are  taught*  the 
most  necessary  /-^abic  and  Persian  words,,  by  the  help  ot  rhyming 
glossarieS|ScbAbidis,l'ersJc  aud  Turkish  glossary,  aud  the  ^Vrabic  and 
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|M  JBfCf^et  of  Fomgn  Vttnhtrti 

Torkifth  whicli  were  known  under  the  n»me  of  Sukd  Siijan  were  tb0 
rhyming  vocabularies  most  usually  employed  in  the  Turkish 
schools,  Wefabi  Ebniit  a  meritoruMis  oiifman,  who  is  «tillliviug| 
aad  the  greatest  philologist  of  his  tiror  at  Constantinople,  has  en« 
Orttty  re«ned  tke  first  of  these  eieuentary  i>ook«»,  of  ratfaor  has  pno^ 
ducaidl  a, new  and  mare  com{>letie  work  of  the  a&me  kind  tinder  the 
title  of  Tohfei  Wehbi,  that  is,Webbi's  gift.  Wehbi  Efendi  composed 
Lis  Nocl^ilVehbi^  or  Arabic  and  Tifrkish  vocabulary  ,us  a  compa« 
siion  to  his  Tohfei  Wefabi»  wfaich  is  Persic  and  Tonctsh.  In  hr) 
fhymii^  preface,  after  the  usual  praise  oft^od  and  the  Prepfiet,  the 
author  declares  that  the  uaconmion  approbation  which  his  Tohfei 
laid  experienced  bad  incited  him  infaisoldageto  spareno  |>ainsia 
the  composition  of  the  Nochfoei,th«t  it  might  be  a  worthy  cempanioa 
to  his  former  woil. 

'  '     HOtLAND; 

Aet,  S^.-— Bf^mra  cle  Sy$teme  tin   Dupias  ei  VoJntjf^  8fC. 
MscamiHOiioH  of  tke  Sjfstem  of  Dupuis  and  Vulney  on  the  Origin  of' 
ike  Mosaical  and  Ckriitien  KeHgion.     Prize  Es$aj/s,  from   tke 
Te^leriam  Socieij/p     Amsterdam,.    IS06» 

THE  systems  of  Dupuis  and  Volney  have  made  no  impression^ 
In  Englan^t  and  their  absurdity  has  been  acknowledged  evenhy 
the  eeemiesvof  our  faith.  But  t.he  subject  deserved  to  be  examin* 
«d«  ftn<l  became  naturally  a  quesuon  fit  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Teyieriao  society.  This-  discussiun  is  wkl  arranged  in  the  work 
Wfore  us  by  the  mathematical  professor  ^  the  uaiversity  of  Leydcfb 
He  examines  t he  jopiaiotts  of  the  tuo  atheistical  writers  with  greai 
sobriety  and  impartiality  ;  shews  that  the  idea  of  ffoferring  dtm^ 
tiaiMty  toifitrouomy  must  ba  grounded  upon  popisb  noiiomMy  not 
on  any  thing  in  the  Christian  religioa  ;  aiul  tkie  aUtfwaace  beti% 
made  for  the  system  of  theology  which  prevails  in  the  Low  Coun« 
triesj  he  vituticates  the  Christian  ftiith  iram  the  aspetti^ns  thrown 
upon  it  by  his  antagonists.  The  essay  d^e^  the  author  certainly 
great  credit,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  translated  fVom  theDutcw 
intt>Hhe  Fretich  language,  that  the  infidels  in  France  may  have  on 
0pportunity  of  seeing  in  a  v^ry  short  compass  the  chief  aigumenis  of 
their  favourite  philosophers  placed  in  their  true  M|ghlp  caudidly  m* 
iynioedy  aod  CQ4m»Utaijf  refuted* 
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and  Caei^r  over  the  Alpt«  $09 

Pialogue  between  Buonaparte  andTai- 
leyrand,  ara 

Diamond  cut  diamond,  80 

I>ibdin's  Five  miles  oflf,  438 

Dicponary,  Geriiian  and  Polish,     443 
piseases  of  the  stom^ich*  Stoue*s  treatise 

on  the,  vide  Stone. 
Donncs's  Mariuer's  exercise  book»  J34 

P*AMA.                        '  ^ 

Edgar,    >  loo 

Five  mile^  oflf,  cognedy.  438 

Sultana,  tiagcdy,  2ti 

■  Wc  fly  by  night,  ib. 

Dutens'  memoirs  of,  a  traveller  now  in 

letirement,  vide  (Memoirs.  " 

EDGAR,  a  tragedy,  100 

TSlizabeth,  or  the  exiles  of -Sit^tria,   535 
Empire  of  Hayti,  vide  Haytf. 
Empire,  Orme's    historical  fragments 

of  the  Mogul,  vide  Orme.   '' 
Enemy,  Lathy '1  invisible,  318 

'£nglandi    Erance,    and    Spain,  Frbis- 

sart'j  chronicles  pf«  vide  Froilsart/ 
England's  ;^gis,  vide  Cartwright.  ' 
England     aad    Spain,  Geniz    00   the 

relationt  between,  52^ 

f  n^land  and  France,  Andrews*  present 

relations  otf  the  ^^t  and  politics  be-' 

tween,  349 

Epidpmic  dtfe^se  at  Gibraltar,  Jackson's 

observations  on  |he,  447 

Epistle  to  Voltaire,      '  *  5:^6 

Equival^tf,Crawfurd's  doctrine  of,  *o7 
f  ssays,  philosophical,  on  the  study  of 

the  human  mind,  by  Pjrevost,   vide 

Prevost, 
Essays,  on  moraUty ,  and  policy |       540 
Essay  on  the  princJj>)esof  human  action, 

Assays  on  tariouf  t^ubjects,  by  BigUnd, 
vide  ^igland.  y   ^ 

P/jMy  o"  ^*  principle  an4  origin  of 
sovereign  power,  49.  The  primary* 
nssertion  or  the  Author  is  that  ail 
power  is  derived  fiomthe  b/rity,  and 

«  that  resistance  to  lawful  authority  is 
rebeIiioiiagainstGod,i5.Theprinciple5 
op  wfnch   Hobbes,   Locke,   Montcs- 

?[uieii  and-RoiiSseau  have  accouptfcdfor 
he  lirsc  imro<uction  of  society ^con- 
tW^f  5\'     i  he  pare n till  aud  patri« 


ar^haT  attthd^icy,  which  waa  t 
cient  (o  meet  the  exigeociea  •£  prii 
initlvc  simplfcity,  affoided  a  nwdc! 
on  which  -political,  aytboricy  w^i 
,  framed  when  circumstances  r^ 
^uired'a  government  of  a  more  90m' 
plei  ibrm,  and  of  wider  eztcoc%  51* 
'  biffereht  staten  of  nature  which  the 
pubiicistssupposeanterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  their  social  compact,  ^.  Man 
a«  represented  by  scripture^  ib.  Three 
difllereiit  principles  oC  govenuBcatt 
according  to-  Montesquieu,  54.  Rous- 
seau^s  opinions  on  govc|-naQent( 
55.  The  teatfmony  of  histc»ry  a^ 
duced  against  the  above  doctrine, 
55.  Sovereignty  the  production  pf 
haman  reason  and  liberty  as  asserted 
by  Locke  And  Rous#eau»  proivcdl  fo 
he  a  coDtradicfion,  ^7.  The  meant 
hy  which  Cod  inclines  the  mind  of 
man  to  subordination,  the  general 
laws  by  wjiich  he  influences  the 
homan'wili,  and  the  channel  by 
tvhkh  authority  was  first  introduced 
and -is  still  supported,  <j8a  et  se^. 
'  Evangeiica  lyra,  g%^ 

Evans's  Bdcs  3a  1.     Queen  Bee,       325 
Evidence  of  tne  existence  of  a  deny, 
Clarke's  ,  jii 

Examination  of  the  systems  of  Dupuis 
and  Volney    on   the    origin    of  the 
Mosaical  and  Christiaa  religion,  544 
Examination   into    the  increase  of  the 
revenue,  aia 

Exercises  select,  by  Whiting,  ^4 

Exercise  book  far  ibariners,  '  3^4 

Exeter,  Jen  kins' 'history  ol^  33s 

Exile,    Palmer's  Swissy  330 

•  Exiles  of  Siberia^  535 

Existence  of  a  God,  Shoberl'a  demon- 
vtration  of  the,  aio 

Existence  of  a  deity,  Clarke'a  fiinher 
e? idence  of  the,  326 

FABRICIA  Nunney's  word  or  two,  991 
Fanny  Seymour,  53* 

Filangieri's  science  of  legislitwn,  vide 

Legislation.  * 
Fischer's  trcmrise  on  maaure,  543 

Five  Miles  off,  438 

l^r^gmeots  on  the  balance  of  |^owcr  in 

Europe,  ,99 

Fragment!    of    the    life   of  Neander, 

54* 
France,  ^te  of,  in  the  fifth  century, 

•        ,  W7 

France  and   England,  rivalry  of,     539 
Frante,  Spain,  aud  Efngland,  Froissari's 

chronic ics   of,  vide  Froissart. 
Frjinklm's  works,  348,  Few  ctnsider* 
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ibU  men  produc«fl  io  the  American 
twci,  349.  KegotMtioDS  entered  in- 
fo* with  bookselkrs  for  the  sale  of 
*  this  work,  350.  Dr.  F't  theory  of 
potUive  and  negative  electricity, 
35£.  S|»eech  of  Dr.  F,  in  the  Ame- 
rican  congreM^'  353.  A  letter  which 
shews  how  sincerely  he  was  disposed 
to  promote  a  feconcili«tion  between 
America  and  England,  j 55.  Busy  , 
body,  356 

' T^ederick  the  great,  last  reflections  of, 
480.  He  contemplates  bis  ap- 
proaching dissolution  wiih  becom- 
ing firmness,  although  Christianity 
did  not  lend  him  her  consoling  aid  to 
smooth  his  .passage  toeteruity,  480. 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  hap- 
piness consisted  in  the  possession  of 
unlimited  power,  ^481.  Women  no 
gratificition  to  Frederic,  ib.  When 
ho  compares  himself  with  other  So- 
vcrcig.'ts,  Frederic  believes  himself 
.    peculiarly  happy,  483     , 

froissart's    Chronicles     of    England, 
France  and  Spain,   ^62.     Sir  John 
Chandos  deprived  of  the  mo&t  favou- 
rable opportunities  of  restoring  the 
pow^r  and   ^ory  of  his  countrymen 
by  the  jealousy  of  the   Earl  ol  Pem- 
broke,   363.      Death  of    Sir    John 
Chandos,  .it>.     Capture  of  the    Karl 
of  Pembroke  and  the  English  army 
by  a  Cascilian  fleet,*  36^.     Death  of 
the  Prinjc  of  WaiCs   at)d  kin;  Ed- 
ward,  36^     Fate  which  attended  the 
armament   of  the   Earl  of  Bucking- 
hzBkf  365.    Port  wine,   365.     Per. 
tonal  strength  and  valour  proverbial 
for  the  name  of  ad  Engtishmao,  366, 
Speeeh  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  at  the 
meeting  of   parliament,  367.      The 
several  virtues  of  chivalry  enumerated, 
368.     Character  of  Gaston  Phoebus, 
count  de   Foit,  369.    i^is  murder  of 
his    son,   ^70.    The  generosity  and 
hospitality  of  our  ancestors,    371. 
The  humare  ani  iiberal  system  of 
.  conduct   towards    prisoners  c»f   war 
ihiough  the  more  polished  nations  of 
Europe,    371.       Antiejft  system  of 
honour  very  opposite  to  the  modern^ 
371.       Romantic    a^chievement    of 
Sir  John  Swinton,  373.  Tilting    for 
love  of  the  ladies,  the  common  proojf 
of.  valour    and    gallantry    in    those 
dtys,  3>4.    Fcai  of  Sir  Robert  Salle, 
376 

p ALPINE'S    compendium  of  British 

fivtaoy,  1  f  O 

OcDius  of  Voitaiiti  raIis«0K's>         490 


Genlis's  madame  de  Maintelion,  476. 

Accovnt  of  the  courtship  of.  Scaron* 

^/  479 

Gsntz*  Fragments  on  the  balance  ofpow-  ^ 
er  in  Europe,  399 

Gents  on  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land^an<^  Spain,  s^S 

German  and  Polish  Dictionary,      542 

German  empire,  Bicheno's  destiny  of 
the,  ,  loi 

Gibraltar,  Jackson's  observations  on  the 
epidemic  disease  at,  447 

Girl,  wild  Irish  337 

Gordon's  history  of  Ireland^  a4$« 
Statement  of  the  merits  of  Straflbrd't 
government,  and  of  the  essential  b(es« 
sings  the  country  derived  from  the 
activity  and  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion, 846.  Causes  of  the  rebellion  ia 
1641,  247.  The  political  talent  «nd 
truly  Roman  disimerestednas  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  248,  The  exalted 
wisdom  and  unsullica  loyalty  of  the 

,  great  Duk^  of  Ormond,  149.  Tho  , 
period  of  Irish  history  between  tho 
revolution  of  1688  and  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  present  reign  highly  dis- 
graceful to  the  eighteenth  century>z49 
tc.  se^.  Chief  merit  of  this  perfordP- 
ance  us  moderation  and  impartiajity. 
Difficulties  which  buet  the  historian 
in  search  of  truth*  250   - 

Grabame's  birds  of  Scotland,  ^  The 
charm  of  Thomson  consists  in  variety 
of  method,  in  a  selection  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  aflfecting,  and  the  sublime,  sad 
in  an  artful  and  picturesque  group^^g 
of  the  several  features  selected  for  tho 
piece  ;  ill  success  of  Mr.  Grahame 
in  this  particular,  10.  t^otations,t  K 
et  pMsim. 

HEiMORRHAGESin  a  medicinal  view. 

Hamilton's  Letters  to    a    nobleman's 
daughter,  29$.   The  end  of  educatio^a 
to  secure  tne  happiness  of  those  who 
iKe  subject    to  its   di||cipliRey.  295. 
Caution  to  the  pupil  nnt  to  form  an 
estimate  of  practical  attainments  in 
duty,  by  a  comparison  of  her  conduct 
with  the  habits  of  the  world  at  Urge* 
296.    T^e  pliancy  of  the  affection  ha 
youth  is  noticed  z\  rendering  it  the 
most  fit  season  for  cultivating  feeling, 
and  habits  of  devotion,  297.     Prayef 
recommended,  298.,    The  necessity 
pi  a  persevering  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple   is  illustrated  by    a    compari- 
son, with   Its    opposite,  that  feeble 
pliancy  which    slights    the    dicUtet 
of  conscience  (O  cou^t  the  apprc? 
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,lttieo»  Of  kjovi  the  censttce  of  the . 
vorM^  /  299 

HanovcriM  army  in  the  months  br  May»  - 
June*  aod  July,  tSoj,  accounts  of  the, 

Harrington's  l9fj.89\nrf»4»yicif  99 

Htfflcj^i  supplement  to  the  lile  of  Cow- 
jcr,  3%.  Gray,  the  first  po«t,  who 
introdvced  diat  species  of  biography, 
which  iiiterweiTcs  into  the  narrative 
jcpairftte  series  of  letters*  39.  C»u- 
^ns  to.be  observed  in  the  selection, 
ib.  .Letters  frdnvCowper  to  Newton, 
^ifiscounteoancing  that  colloquial  c.nt 
which  is  so  common,  and  so  disgust- 
sag,  41 .  Arguments  in  favour  of  pub. 
lie  e^lvcation,  42.  John  Gilpnii  the^ 
prodoce  of  a  fit  of  melancholy,  42. 
Considerations  od  Covrper's  tjransla- 
tion  of  Isomer,  43 

Hayti,  Rain^^jrd's  h^sterTca!  accoifr.t  ot 
the  ^Inek  em)»ire  of,  1.  State  of  St. 
I^micco  under  the  Frei)ch  king<i  and 
mhdtr  the  repubfic  jind  empire  .of 
'France,  ih.  Particulan  which  oc- 
culted in  the  coffee  bouse  of  the  hotel 
4t  la  Repubfitjue,  2.  Discipline  of  the 
fif|roes  adapted  to  their  coumry,  3. 
Dciicacy  t>t  taste  among  the  superior 
nefivesy  4.  Acconnt  of  a  nrgroe 
cottage,  ^ib.  The  French  deceived 
to  to  the  fiseihty^f  the  conquest  ot  Sc 
BoflMngo,  6.  How,  far  the  English 
.ougln  to  ctKoperaie  in  re-establishing 
the  power  of  their  enemies  over  this 
extensive  and  fertile  island  considered, 
6&  7 
fltn^MiU't  nn|niblished  worlcs,  471.  He- 
nnuk  horn  atFaris  in  16^5,  died  in 
K«vcinber  s 770,  471.  I  ^le  produc- 
lso|i  of  Henauit  to  wtiigh  he  owes  his 
'principal  |Koown  waa  his  chronelogi- 
tfl  abridgemeut  of  the  history  of 
f  raifce,  which  giyca  a  brief  but  spl- 
fited characteristic  detail  oftV pevents, 
laws,  manners  and  co&toms.  kc.  from 
the  reign  of  Clovis,  to  Lduis  X^V, 
47t.  Anecdote  ot  the  Hcnriade  of 
VoJeaIre,  473  Sh.kesoea  c  s  Hcniy 
6ch  turniKhes  M.  Hei.ajlt  with  the 
liint«f  ethibitint  iu  t  dramatic  form 
•MM oftheprincioai  epochs  of  trench 
liiaiory,473.  Marms  at  Clrta,  473. 
SpecivMitt  of  the  somniferous  poicficy  ' 
mt  the  French  stsge,  47^ 

fli^mofe's  address  to  the  visitors  of  the 
intorporttedaocteiy  of  aociors  in  civi) 
asid  caooti  law,  3  3I5 

Htil  ost  the  eow-poi,  a  r  7 

HiMtoty  ol  Ireland,  Qoi*doq*s,  vMe  Gor- 

tiiM^rical  frsfmentt  of  the  Mogul 
.^lapke,  ride  Oi^e. 


Historical,  st»6ttical  snA^mofal  ^ewt 
of  Upper  luly  and  the  Alps,  by  Dc* 
nina|Vide  Deiiina. 
History  of  Philpsophy,  543 

History   ani   nmiquities  oC    $tniN»d 
.     upon  Avon,  ft%3 

HolUnd,  (Lord)  account  of  the  ii^ 
and  writings  of  Lope  de  Vega,  191, 
Cauiie  first  of  ail  the  natiosM  of 
Europe  blessed  by  the  dawn  of  ae* 
viving  genius,  j6t.  John  Besean 
Almogavcr  the  first  retvUr  pMt.bf 
Castile,  19^.  Lope  betrays  markt 
of  genius  at  a  ytsf  early  age,  194. 
Born  at  Madrid  in  1  j((a.  At  the  age 
of  1 4  he  runs  away  Jrom  achooi»  be- 
fore that  time  he  had  ffottm  plays 
of4acttjib.  An  unlucky  duel  4ib(f^ 
ge&  him  to  fiy  to  Valencia,  196-  Bit 
wife  dies,  ib.  Maniea  aje£ood  wife 
in  S590,  197. .  At  the  end  of  to  yean 
she  dies,  on  which  Lepe  became  a 
]^ranGiscaO(  197.  He  died  ea  the 
a4th  of  August  1635*  ^^  '*"<^  ^f 
with  Shakspeare,  198.  iSpp  of  ^ 
plays  are  said  to  have  been  actad,  199. 
Examination  ef  Lope  as  a  drtantic  . 
writer^  loo-  AnaJjsit  of  <  La  £1- 
treila  de  Savills,'  not-  The  cha- 
racier  of  the  Gracioso,  which'finds 
a  piace  in  every  Spanish  play, 
toi 
Home's  obsenrationa  00  CMcer,  178. 
Cancer  of  the  peois,  178.  Cance- 
rous cvmour  of  the  foor»  ib«  Cancer 
of  the  breas^  I79 

HordiV  Memoinof  the  Count  d«i  417- 
Appointed  ensign  in  the  fool  guafds 
at  the  age  of  14,  418.  Dragged  in 
, opposite  ^ectiona  by  military  asnbt* 
tion  and  love,  419.  Supeherilgr  of 
the  English  valour  at  the  batik  of ' 
Fontenoy,  420.  Ssngroid  ef  tvro 
fengl^h  woipen  in  the  ^rcatcat  perilB, 
and  amidst  the  horror  of  carnage^ 
4io..  Count  oje  Uordt  attract*  tbe 
notice  of  the  Prince  of  Qn/nfTf 
421.  Sudden  death  oi  iko  aeilior'a 
jfiQther-  at  Uio  instant  aha  wat  ptepa* 
ring  lb  get  into  her  carriage  lii  attesid 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  hft  -sooy 
^%U  The  Prmce  of  HatlC  Gassel 
succeeds  bia  sister  lii^iq|»  und^  the 
name  of  Frederic  ist,  4a  1.  ln« 
trigues  pf  Iutu.%  prodM«c^n  rhany  in 
the  coustttiiiion  of.  Sfsefion,  411. 
Count  de  Hordt  at  the  h^  of  ejeoo- 
spi'racy  to  rescue  his  qouatry  ifom.  the 
coi\vulsioos  with  which  it  waa  dis* 
traded*  4%a.  He  is  obliged  to  Ay  from 
the  capital,  423.  Jakes  refuge  withtbe 
Ptince  of  WaideiiL,  whois  comma^i* 
ed  Vy  iha  tv^roc  of  CeiaMoy  iegiv« . 
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Urn  nff  4§4'  He  <d«p«rti  for  Sirit. 
«eriind,  from  whence  he  uket  refiige 
IB  Riutia*  ib»  At  -  the  re^tiest  of 
Fiederic  tEc  greit  he  j/iios  him  at 
BietiaMr,  4s  $.  Anocdotet  of  Frede- 
ric, 416.  Count  de  H.  lervet  tmder 
Ffedcricy  againtt  the  Rusiians,— is 
t^eo  priioner  and  carried  to  Peters- 
iwrght  whore  iic  endured  sohtary 
confinement  for  «wo  7«ars>  417 .  Fjir» 
j:kion  of  Poland,  4a S 

'  H«mah  miod,  Prevoat'i  philoMphtcal 
.-eiaays  of  the  itudy  of  the»  tide  P|p. 
▼••t.  •  • 

Hvnter't  reaiooi  for  not  making  pence 
wkh  Buonaparte*  «      439 

Uantcr  on  the  'rrtcoracioa  of  the  Jewt, 

»it 

Httsbaadij  and  internal   commerce  of 
Beagaly  remykj  00  thcp  86 

Uypofhendriac>  S15 

ILlAD»  Wjlliamt'  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  thd,  358^  Failnre  of  Pope 
■  and  Cowpe^  in  trtmslating  Homer, 
3^9.  A  model  between  Spenser  and 
Mtlton,  recommendod  as  the  moat 
^  proper  for  a  translation  of  Homer, 
360.     A   ipecimen   of  the   Bathos, 

361 
Imaginatioo,  a  poem»by  DeitUe,  vide 

Ue'ille. 

lAdi4»   Comparison  of  >(r.   PUt*t  and 

^  Mr  Fox's  biU  for  the  government  of 

Britiafat  105 

Inoenlatsottf  BircE't  objection  to   the 

vaccine,  331 

Imtimtion  in  America^  protpeetua  of  a 

notional,  514 

luMrnction^Catlow's  outlines  of  a  pi^n 

pi*  «»t 

Inquiry  into  the  best  meant  of  nationel 

lafoiy,  104 

Invisihle  enenf»  518 

Irekand,  Gordon'a  hitt.'  of*  vt^Gordon. 
•    IrelandvCarr't  atrtnger  in^  vide  Carr. 
Irish  Girt,  317 

Italy  and  the  Alpv,  Denina's  historical, 

etatisctcai,  and  moral  view  of  Upper, 

vide  Denioo. 
Jachson'a  obeervations  on  the  epidcmie 

disease  at  Gibralur,  447 

]am«rton'«  popular  BaDads,  303.  'Fltgy, 
'    306.     Tyftiea  Nanny,  307,     Obser. 

vatioDt  00  traAsfiitioat  from   the  an. 

tient  Danish,    308.     Fait   Annie's 

complaint,  3^9 

Jeiiersott  *s  lyra  evangeKca,  3 14 

effsryt'  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  78 

JenikCb's  philosophical  and  critical 
comparison  of  fourteen  of  the 
antient  and  modern  languages  of  £u« 
tope,  vide  Philosophical. 


ft'dkins'  history  of  Exeter,  ipgs 

&US    Christ,    the   mediator  betwcta 
God^nd  man,  98 

Jewa«  Huater  on  the  cestoratiffaof  the. 

Juries,  observations  adShcssed  to  grand, 

•»3 

Juvenile  poems,  Robinson's,  440 

LA  paiz  en  apparence,  ao6 

Laat  rrflrctiom  of  Frederic  the  Gceat, 

vide  F'fcdcsic. 
Lathy 's  invisible  enemy.  328 

Legislation,     Clayton's    traoslatton  .  of 
Filangieri's   st;ience  of,  leS-      The 
education  of  Itgislainis,  an  such#.  ci* 
ther  entirely  oe^lecsedy  or  condMCted 
upon  mistaken  principles,  190.     The 
meana  in  this  edutation  in  most  in- 
stances mistaken  for  .the^end,    ihid. 
In  the  acquisition  of  politic li  know, 
ledge,  the  chief  erroiK    seem  to  he 
such  an  attemaon  ta  the.  datasia  of 
business  as  preseAt  eolargcd-  -and-  en* 
lightened  news.,  or  the  dednctiona  of 
principles  from.dau  which  are  them* 
selves  insufficient  or  ersoaeoua^  igo* 
in  the  ^science  of  i/sgislation,  gsner^ 
principles  00  less  valoabie  thno  nbm. 
ccssary,    133.      Skcich  of  the    lifo 
of    Filangirri,    a34-      Laws  diftifl(« 
guished  by  their  aboolute  or  relative 
goodness,  and    in  the    discussion  of 
these  two  discinctfoas  the  wholeacf- 
ence  of  legislation  compriaed,   133, 
A  mixed  government,    not  well  rd^ 
gulated    by  its    laws,   appease    more 
likely   toi  paiuke  of   the.deCecte  of 
other  forma  of  government,  then  of 
their  united  advantages,    136.-    P^ 
pulatioo  and  richea  Uie  two  objecit 
of  political  lawsy  137.     Obstadea  to 
population,  138.    Sourcea  of  ndlca, 
agriciiUure,  maeufactures,  and  coi^ 
mercc,  .ibiil.     Different   nations  re- 
quire diffeient  kinds  of  commerce, 
J  41.     Cotn-Tiercc^of  most  £uropcaa 
nations  exposed   af    the  same  time 
to  two  political  extremea'equslly  per. 
nicious,  an  excessive  negligencs,  add 
too  much    interference  in     ffDverne 
menu,  14a.    Prohibitory  l#wt»wcttclk 
ioforce  an  eiciusive    coeamcrco  br« 
tween  colonies  and  the  mothec  conn-   ' 
try,    arc  the    most  destructive  that  - 
can  be    to    that    freedom,    witbent 
which  no  commerce  can  exist,.  s4a» 
Every  thing  which  tends, to  weake4 
credit,  an  obsucle  to  commerce,  ibid. 
The   propeny    of  each     lodividuol 
should  be  the  sole  rule   of  taxAtioo, 
and   the  contribution  should    be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
staie^  143.    Taxes  'direct  or  ;ndire«i, 
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t44  ^t  leq  :  without,  a  doe  distribu- 
tion of  natiooil  riches,  ^  so  far  from 
forming  the  happiness,. '  they  hasten 

,  theruioof  a  nation,  147.  Lusury 
one   of  the  greatest  instruments  in 

,  ^fiiisiog  specie  and  riches  in  a  Mat^, 
ibid.  The  pfogreas  of  luxury  ought 
DOC  to  be  an  object  of  apprehension, 
because  if  the  manners  of  society 
are  preserved  in  every  class,  it  will 
only  be  a  necessary  spur  to  opulence, 
and  the  effect  of  the  general  welfare 
of  a  nation,  148.  The  restrictiona 
and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every 
species  of  industry,  sanctioned  and 
cttcoorayed  by  the  administration  and 
the  laws  of  this  country*  afford  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  ignorance 
or  obstinacy  of  legislators,  149.  Ez- 
portatioii  of  English  wool  considered. 

Lectures  (Barron  4)   on    belles  lettres 

and  logic*  vide  Barron. 
Leeds,  walkthrough,  iti 

Lesbrousaart's   Fanny  Seymour,      53$ 
Letters  to  a  nobleman's  daughter^  vide 

Hamilton. 
Letter  to  the  Rav.  R.  Warner,  3 14 

Lettres  de  mademoiselle  dc  Montpensier« 

63» 
Letter  to  Nathaniel  Jefferys,  79 

Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  admo . 
nitoryt  107 

Letters  unpublished  of  the  Princess  des 
Ursine,  ^3$ 

Latter  to  the  Society  for  promottag 
Christian  knowledge,  205 

Letters  from  the  mountains,  221 

Liaidet's  Hypochondriac,  S17 

Le  Metttrier's  letters  on  the  Commissa- 
riat,  '  loa 
Liardet's    versification    of.£sop'B  fa- 
bles,                                                SI  5 
Life  of  Cowper*   supplementary  pages 

to  the*  vide  Hayicy. 
Life  of  Milton  by  Symmons,  vide  Sym- 

mons. 
Lyra  Evangelica*  314 

MACPHERSON'sannalsofcomme  ce, 

vide  Commerce. 
Manner's'  Edgar,  io« 

Manure.  Fischer's  treatise  on,         543 
Mariners     Exercise  book*     Donne's, 

354 
Marshall  on  landed  property.  110 

■-on  the,  management  of  landed 
est»t<t$,        ♦  '  ib. 

Mathematical  tables,  Whitingss  port- 
able, 33^ 

MRDlClHa. 

Abeincthy's  Surgical  obsetv  a  11001^253 


Birch**  objections  to  Vacciae  loO* 
culation,  33  c 

Blair's  vaccine  contest,  44S 

Bourne  on  the  use  of  iira  ursi*      410 
ilill  on  tly  cow  pox,  217 

Stone  on  the  stomach,  16 

Sutton's  account  of    the    remittent 
fever,  333 

Memoirs  of  a  traveller  in  reiiremeat* 
Dutens*,  226.     The  'author  boro   of 
protestant  parents   in   France,    aa7> 
Debarred  from  promotion  in  his  na- 
tive country  on  account  of  his  religtoa, 
he  viaits  England,   where  he   gains 
the  confidence    and  favour  of    Mr. 
Wychc,  ib.  The  author  undertakes  to 
instruct    his  patroa*s  daughter,  wh« 
'  was  dumb,  to  write,    aod  communi* 
cate  her  thoughts  to  others*  aaS.    He 
accompanies  Mr.  Mackeusie   in  his 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Turin  f  o  the 
capacity    of  chaplain,    229.   .  Traits 
■of  ^his  proficiency  in  the  dealings  of 
a  stateaman,  229.   On  the  elevatios 
of  Lord    Bute    to  the    situation  of 
prime   ininistcr   Mr.    Mackenzie  is 
eecalled  from  Tartn*  apd  Mr.  Dutent 
left  charge  d*afiAires  for  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  230.     Double  dealing 
of  the  Count  de  Vicy,  ib.   Mr.  Da* 
tens  receives  a  pension  from  the  kinf 
and  a  living  from  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberlaod,  231.  He  undertakes  the 
tour  of  Eai'opc  as  tutor  to  Lord  AU 
gernon   Percy*   232.    Arrival  ^  the 
^      F.mperor  Francis,    during  their  stay 
at  Rome,  ib.  The  vanity  of  the  king 
of  Prussia*  233.     A  view  of  Che  Pa- 
risian manners  aa  they  existed  iai777* 
234.     The  author  agavn  visits  IVrla 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Mountstuan.^ut 
finding  his  situation     uncomfortable 
requests  permission  to  withdraw,  236 
Memoirs  of  the  couot   de  Hordt*  417. 

Vide  Hordt. 
Memoirs  of  Wartoo,  biographical,  65. 
His  claims  as  a  poet,  6"/'  Cause  of  his 
visiticg  the  continent,  70.  Wartoo 
vindfcated  from  the  attack  made 
upon  him  by  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  72  et  sc^* 
Letter  from  Dean  Swift,  75 

Metasusio's  operas*  Zotti's  colkcti^ 
of,  112 

Milton,  Symmona'r  life  oU  vide  Sym- 
mons. 
Mind,  Prevost's  philosophical  essays  of 
the  study  of  the    human*   vide  Per* 
vost.  •  . 

Mogul      empire,      Orme's    historical 
fragsitnts  of  the*  vide  Qrme. 
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Ilohtmmed  Abal  Casern,  the  great  pi^ 
pbctof  Mecca,  487.  CircumcUieny 
48S.  ao  years  before  the  birth  of 
i4Qhaniined»  4be  rivalrr  betweea  the 
christian  temple  of  the  Ethiopian 
chiefs  at  Sana  in  Yemeni  and  the 
heathenish  sanctuary  of  the  Caabm 
had  come  to  an  open  rupture,  and  oc* 
casioned  the'  elephantine  ^ar,  486. 
Mohammed's  poverty  accounted  for,ib. 
Sagacitv  of  the  y6ung  Ayescha«  one 
of  Mahomet's  wives,  489,  Maho. 
met  9  person  of  diflfereot  character 
from  that  in  which  he  has  been  ge. 
neialty  depicted  by  the  polemical  ' 
antipathy  of  the  Greeks.  489 

Money's  letter  to  Windnam    on    the 
d<efence  of  the  country,  438 

Moore's  Sermon,  209, 

Moore's  EpistieSf  Odes,  &c. i  13.  Cha-* 
racter  of  the  author,  gay  ana  volup- 
tuous, ibid.  A  sameness  of  subject, 
lang'uge,  and  ideas,  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Moore,  114.  Quoution,  X15.  Va- 
rious observations,  116,  et  seq. 
Lines  describing  the  vast  scale  oh 
which  nature  has  fashioned  her  works 
in  the  new  worid,  iz$ 

Moral  education,  Simon's  sequel  to,  434 

NARRATIVE  of  tho  death  of  Colo- 

'     nelViiiey,  ''  ,    448 

Navigation^    Nicholson's    treatise     «n 

practical,  108 

Neander,    fragments  of    the    life    of, 

.  54* 

Negotiation,  state  of  the,  430 

Nicholson's  treatise    on  practical  navi- 

gation,  io| 

NpviLV 

Wild  Irish  girj^  '  3xy 

Inviaible  enemy,  ,    '       3(8 

Novum  testamentum  Grxcb*  &c.     ^40 
Objections    to     Vaccine     inoculation, 

Pitch's,  '3i^ 

Observations  Q.a  the  .  epidemic  disease 

at  Gibraltar,  44^ 

ObservaiionS|  At>cr<>cthy's  sargicai,vide 

Abernethy. 
Ol^sbrvations  on  cancer^  Vide  Hottve. 
Observations  addressed  to  grand  juries, 

fl»8 
OperasyZetti'scoIlection  of  Hctastasio's, 

iia 
prme's  historical  firagmencA  of  the  Mo- 
gul >  empire,  183.  A|Urun«eb  pavei 
"Kis  way  to  tbp  thfone,  by  the  impri- 
soomeut  of  his  f^t^er  and' the  dcstruc* 
tion  of  his  three  brothers  with  six  of 
their  sons,  183.  His  ambition  for  a  . 
time  impeded  tf  Sevagi,  183-  Cha. 
faccerof  Sevagt,  184*  A  ioi^  and' 
yVFf.Voi.9. 


1  teultory  war.between  Sevagi  and  ^h* 
Mongult  which  was  prosecuted  at  in- 
tervals and  with,  various  sucoess  Ibr 
the  space  of  19  years,  till  the  former 
died  mi68o  of  an  inflammation  in  hit 
Jungs,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  hit  age^ 
184^  His  funeral  obseouiet  accom- 
panied with  the  conflagration  of 
his  attendants,  his  animals  and  wlvcf* 
ib.    Sambagi  inherits  the  power  with- 

.  out  the  geni IIS  of  his  father,  ^b.  Hii 
predominant  propensity  a  passion  for  ' 
women  {  which  ultimately  proved  |iis 
ruiu,i85.0rderedby  theNIogul  forexe* 
cution ,  his  heart  CMt  ou^  aad  his  man- 
gled limbs  given  to  thie  dogS|  i8;«  In 
InUostan,  the  whole  soil*  is  esteemed 
the  property  of  tbesovereiga,by  whpntv 
or  his  representatives  it  is  letout  tm 
the  cultivators  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  ceruin  share  out  ofthe  produce^ 
185.  The  population  exuberant  in  n 
state  of  squalid  misery^  ib;  Spinning  ' 
and  weaving  the  employments  which- 
teem  best  to  accord  with  the  heat  of 
the  climate  and  the  feeble  frame  of 
the  .inhabitants,  186.  The  Moot* 
or  Tartars  seem  lost  m  the  greater  po- 
pulaih>noftheGentoos,who  outnumber 
them  by  ten  to  one,  186.  The  ut- 
most civility  prevails  amongst  thie 
Moors  to  their  equals,  while  an  extra- 
vagant homage  is  rendered  to  superi- 
ors, \^,  Dissimulatipn*  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  natives  of  Indostao^ 
187.  Their  sagacity  in  commercial 
transactions,  188.  The  priesthood 
inherited  by  descent  among  the  Bracb* 
mans,  ib.  A  perceptible  similitude 
in  the  for^s,  dispositions  and  man* 
ners  of  the  Hindoos,  189.  The  frame 
a^d  physiognomy  of  the  Indian  indi- 
cate  a  degree  of  feebleness  which  tur« 
prizes  the  ttranger«  ibw  Rice  tb^. 
principal' food  of  the  natives  of  Hin. 
doostan.  J90 

Oude  question,  rema.rks  ^  tke^      3ft9 

Owenson's  wild  Irish  girl,  32^ 

PALJilSOT'S  genius  of  Vokaiff,  490 

|*almer'sSwiss  exile^  5^0. 

PariSf  Binkerton's  rceollec^oot  ofiVide 
Pinkertoo.  ' 

Patriotic  fund  at  Lloyd\  third  report 
of  the  com miitee  of  the,  2^4 

Philotop'hical  and  critical  comparison 
oi  fourteen  of  the  antient  and  mo« 
J  dern  languages  of  EuropC9465.  T(iii 
properties  by  which  language  ma^r 
5e<;^me'  a  perfect  instrument  lor  the 
adequate  expression  of  ideat  and  sen* 
sations  ar^  resolved  into  copiousness 
energy,ptftpicuitir  »»iMfm^i^$iM 
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Th«  dti|^e<^ce  theiito  between  the  re. 

Sivemcnt  of  t^e  Creek  Un{ua|e  by 
If  pl^Iosophers  aod  critics,    oa  one 
^habd,  aod  by  the  pt£tS|  orators,  ^aiid 
historiaBs  on  theother^  ^6S.  Ancient 
languages  more  rich  than  the  nodem 
'  tn  aarmony  of  found,  but  their  pbra- 
aeology  coi^parativety  barren  in  beau- 
ty an4  djrersity  of  combination,  469- 
*  Character  of  the    French  language 
depicted,  469.       Poetry    the    best 
criterion  ot  the  energy  of  a  language, 
^  470 

Philosophfcal  transacbopt  of  the  Lou* 
don  Royal  Ro(?iety,vidc  Transactions. 

Philosophical  essays  op  the  so^y  of  the 
human  tpind^  by  Prevost,  vide  Pre- 
vost. 

Pinkerton's  recollections  of  PaVis,iS6* 

'  The  author  overwhelmed  with  de« 

light  on  a  visit  to.  the  porcelain  ma- 

'  nufacture  at  Sevres,  18^  The  chas- 
tity <^the  French  matrons,  189-  The 
employment  .of  literary  men  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  nuny  of  the 
first  offices  under  government  recom- 
snendedy  iS^.  French  booksellers 
stigmatized  as  open  rogues,  190.  An- 
ecdote of  a  tree  planted  in  the  gyr- 
d<DS.of  the  Luxembourg  palace^  by  the 
hand^  of  Mary  de  Mcdicis,  190. 
/  Buon'aparte  at  Jaffa,  19'.  The  mi- 
neralogy of  ihe  neighbourhood  of  P»- 

-  ris  interesting,  ibid.  State  of  me- 
dicine in  France,  999.  Commercial 
ireaty  with  France,  ibid.  Anecdotes, 
193  #(sefl.  Ignorance  of  country  sur- 
geons in  France,  194. 

Plan  for  the  augmentation  of  the  regular 
army.  103 

Po*li8h  and  Cerihan  dictionary,         543 

Politics,  Bates's  christian,  vide  Bates. 

Politics. 
Answer  to  war  in  disguise,  10$ 

Andrews  on-  the,   war  and  politico 
between  France  and  Great  Britain^ 

JBowIes's  Inqyiry  into  the  bestmcdui 

of  national  safety,  104 

Bichenof's  destiny, of   the  German 

Empire,  106 

Defence  of  the  volunteer  system,  lo^ 
Dialogue     between    Buonaparte  aud 

Talleyrand,;  21a 

Hunter's   reasons  for    not     makttig 

peace  T^lth  Buonaparte,  439 

Lt    Mesurier's  two     letters  on   in« 

Commissariat  plan  for  tbd  augmeu- 

Uiion  of  the  regular  army,  '  103 
Ha  paix  en  Apparcnce,  to6' 

Money's    Letter    to    Windham    •» 

the  defence  of  the  country,  438 
filyuidaa't      cMp^iiMHi     of     Mr. 


PiM's  aiMl  Mf.Pni'i  liUls  Ur  f^ 

government  of  British  ln4ia>    loj 

Remarks    an.   tbe  pude     queatioB, 

3»9 
Kose*s     elimination .  into     the   in-' 
creese  of  the  revenue,  2  rx 

Substances  of  the  debater  for  abolish- 
ing the  slave  trade.  .    A04 

Pq^ble   mathematical    tables,   Whi- 

^  ting's,  J34 

Potter^  Jackson,  itmarkabk   ease   of, 

109 

Practical  navigation,  Nicholson's  trea- 
tise oo«  icf 

Present  relations  of  the  war  and  •  politics 
between  England  and  France,       399 

Prcvost's  phiiofophical  essays  of  the 
human  mind,  495.-  Results  of  Con- 
dillac  an6  Denutt  de  Tracy  c«ocern- 
»ng  the  idea  of  eatensioo,.  ib.  Mo- 
tives of  the  will  divided  into  rational 
and  irrational,  494.  Criterion  of 
Conditional  truth,  tbe  identity  brtweea 
principle,  and  the  C'Onsequences,  495. 
Certainty  and  probability,  ib.  Ax- 
ioms general  propositions  of  imme- 
diate certaint)-,  49^ 

Principle  and  origin  of  sovereign  pewer, 
essay  on  the,  vide  E^say. 

Progress  of  glory  in  the  life  of  Lord 
Nelson,  99 

Prospoctus  of  a  national  i«stirutxon  m  ' 
America,  51^4 

Pulmonary  consumptions   treated,  with 
-  tiva  urs4.  Bourne's  cases  of,  4i» 


RAINSFORD'saccoaatof  the  * 
Hayti,  vide  Hayti. 

Reasons  for  notmaiiog  peace  «lth  Bno# 
naparte,  4^9 

Recollections  of  Paris,,  vide  P«ii]rerton« 

Reflections  of  Frederic  the  Creit,  vide 
Frederic. 

Rrguiar  army,  plan  Sai  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the,  103 

Relations    between  England  and  Spain, 
Gentx  on  the;  5«f 

'  Remarks  on  SbAkespeare*s  Plays,  S«y-» 
mourfg  cntioai,  vide  SeYmour. 

Remarks  on  the  Oudc  qbcatioo,      51^ 

Rem4rkS|on  the  husbandry  and  mter- 
tcrual  commerce   of  Bengal,         tS 

Remittent  lever  among  tbe  troops^  ac- 
count of  the,  -        agi 

Remor.strance  to  the  Rev.  R.Warder  am 
his  fast  sermon.  524 

Reaearchts  on  many  Celfic  and  Roman 
mocuments,by  Barallon,videBaraiIoii* 

Reaioration  of  the  Jews,  *  1  f 

Revie^v  of  tlte  French  thcatrea,        538 

Revenue,  eiuminAioa  into  the  inereaaa 
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llt.ejriew  of  the  conduct  of  the  FriOM  of 
Walci>  by  Jeflfery,  .  7* 

RobiusoA's  juveoUepoeiqsy     ,  449 

Rivalry  of  France  aiul  EuglaAj,       539 
Rochester's  Sermon,  Bishop  of,       ziq 
Rose's  examinatioQ  into  tl^o  iocrci&e  of 
(he  revenue, 

SAUNTEUER,  Clarke's,'  333 

Science  of  kgisUcion,   Fiiangieri's,  viae 

Legislation. 
Scotland,  birds  of^  vide  Crahame. 
Scott's  BttUads,  vide  Ballads. 
.Second  Kej^rt  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign bib  k    Society,  4^8 
Seiect exercises,  by  Whitings  334 
Srquel  (o  mcrAl  education,                  437 
Seymour's  critical   remarks  on  Shake- 
peare's  plays,  376.  "  The  mciody   01 
Shakes peart|  377.     Sqaeamtshness  of 
the  editors  of  Shakespeare  who  are 
atratd  to  alter  the  text  where  it  is  dis- 
figured by  gross  and  obvious  anoma- 
]ie«  in  grammar,  misplaced  and  ridi- 
culous, 379.     Balaam's  sword,  384. 
.Calibtio  the  most  original  invention 
of  Shakespeare,  3B1.     Meoander,  381 
Shakespeare's  plays,  Seymour's  critical 

remarks  on,  vide  Seymour. 

Sheri<i4n's     comparison  of  Mr.  Pitt's 

andMr«  Fox's  bills  lor  (he  governmetrC 

of  Briiish  India,  105* 

Shoberi's  demouktrjtion  of  the  existence 

of  a  God,  210 

Siberia,  the  exiles  of,  53^ 

Sicily  ai.d    iialy,  Lcsser's  travels^  lu, 

Vide  Travels. 

SlMOLX    SXKMOMS. 

Bulmcr's  sermon^  32^ 

^%)ore's  sermon,  209 

Rochester's  sermon,  a  10 

Thocopsou's  scrmoa,  3flj| 

Z«>i^€h's  sermon,  325 

Simon '•  sequel  to  moral  education,  437 

Slave  trade,  debates  ou  the  abolishing  of 

the,  44^ 

Society!,    second  report  of  thi  Briliah 

aad  loreigD,  44^. 

Sovereign  power,  essay  on,  vide  Essay. 

Spain,  Eogluidand  France,  Froissart's 

chronicles  oj,  vide  Froissart. 

State  of  the  negotiation,  43O 

Stau  of  France  in.  the  ^th  century,  ^7 

Stone's  treatise  on  the  diseases  ot    the  * 

stomach,  x6-     Detection  of  au  error 

ol  dr.Fordyce,  who  has  stated  in  his 

treatise  on   digestion    that  thf  bactc 

of  the  duodenum  being  «rithout  (he 

peritene'4l   coat,   au    opponuuiiy  ts 

given  lor  greater  distention  than  can. 

fake  place  in  the    lower  intestines  j 

vvhereas  the  firm  attachment  of  the 
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